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Although  nearly  15  percent  of  the  nation's  wealth  is  bound  up 
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Apart  from  repeating  timeworn  and 
sometimes  valid  criticisms  of  political 
fat  cats  and  mediocre  career  time- 
servers,  Roger  Morris's  principal  com- 
plaint ["Diplomatic  Spoils,"  Novem- 
ber] seems  to  be  that  diplomatic  of- 
ficers who  served  under  Nixon  and  Kis- 
singer or  happened  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  some  event  or  policy  that 
Mr.  Morris  abhors  (e.g.,  Vietnam,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Chile,  Burundi, 
Bangladesh)  were  not  fired.  The  value 
of  trained,  experienced,  lifetime  diplo- 
mats who  serve  loyally  every  President, 
whatever  his  party  and  policy,  seems 
to  escape  Mr.  Morris.  Such  officers  can 
and  should  convey  their  own  estimates 
and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  President,  but  having 
done  so,  it  is  their  task  to  carry  out 
the  policy  made — loyally — or  quit. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  wrecked 
careers  of  diplomats  who  were  held 
responsible  for  the  "loss  of  China"  in 
the  early  1950s,  a  morbid  example  of 
how  not  to  cultivate  a  professional 
corps  of  experienced,  courageous  dip- 
lomats. Yet  one  is  driven  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ris's article  to  suppose  that  this  is 
exactly  the  prototype  of  the  treatment 
he  would  mete  out  to  all  those  who 
displeased  him.  If  we  did  so  we  would 
shortly  have  a  shallow  pool  of  passing 
adventurers,  a  kind  of  revolving-door 
diplomatic  service  with  no  continuity, 
no  institutional  memory,  and  no  ac- 
cumulated expertise. 

Norman  B.  Hannah 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Roger  Mohris  replies: 

Nowhere  did  I  suggest  that  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  dubious  judgment 
be  "fired."  To  the  contrary,  in  a  rank- 
and  reward-conscious  bureaucracy,  as- 
signments of  suitable  obscurity  and 
subordination  might  have  had  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  quality  of  our  diplo- 
matic corps.  But  to  decorate  them  with 
the  highest  office  of  the  Service,  to 
anoint  them  as  examples  for  younger 
diplomats — really ! 


Mr.  Hannah's  sense  of  bureaucr 
and  political  responsibility  is  qua 
None  of  the  men  I  named  dissen 
from  the  disastrous  policies  they 
acted;  they  were  enthusiasts  as  well 
civil  servants,  and  were  thus  promc 
for  their  ardor.  The  China  examph 
ironic  at  best.  It  is  precisely  the 
sence  of  courage  and  expertise  in  th 
men  that  I  am  deploring.  They  are 
the  public  payroll;  their  similarity 
the  Foreign  Service  martyrs  fr 
China  ends  there. 

Nor  am  I  alone  in  "abhorring 
record.  A  politician  named  Jim 
Carter  ran  against  the  inhuman 
interventionism,  and  militarism 
American  foreign  policy.  The  peo 
who  elected  him  in  some  measure 
that  claim  had  reason  to  expect  t 
he  would  not  then  turn  over  his  emh 
sies  so  numerously  to  the  very  n 
who  carried  out  and  profession 
profited  from  those  practices. 

The  message  of  Proposition 

The  gospel,  according  to  Arthur  Bl. 
stein's  grandiloquent  diatribe  aga 
the  culprits  who  voted  for  Proposit 
13  in  California  ["Proposition  13 
Catch  22,"  November],  is  that  w< 
dinary  people  voted  away  our  pow 
What  power?   Until  Howard  Je 
came  along,  we  were  powerless  to 
anything   about   outrageous  prope 
taxes  and  excessive  waste,  mismana 
ment,and  fraud  in  local  and  state  g 
ernments.  Now  we  have  enough  hes 
power  to  make  City  Hall  bureaucr 
shape  up  by  coming  up  with  smal 
budgets. 

Jack  Pope 
San  Francisco,  Ca 

Proposition  13  was  the  big  Ci 
fornia  sting  for  me  and  millions  1 
me.  The  media  talked  about  "t; 
payers  revolt,"  "unburdening  the  wo 
ing  man,"  et  cetera.  My  son's  summ 
school  program  was  cancelled  first, 
creasing  my  child-care  costs  $40 
week  (almost  $400  for  the  summe 
Our  neighborhood  park  was  closi 
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[  his  baseball  team  dissolved.  The 
ool  library  no  longer  has  a  librar- 
;  it  is  closed  most  of  the  week, 
ss  sizes  have  increased  and  field 
>s  have  been  curtailed.  Rent  reduc- 
i?  No  chance.  The  great  benefits  of 
(position  13! 

Diana  Axley 
Alameda,  Calif. 

rHUR  Blaustein  REPLIES: 
Vhile  I  honestly  believe  that  a 
lthy  response  to  California's  prob- 
I  would  have  been  legitimate  tax 
)rm  (as  Proposition  8  offered), 
•position  13  was  not  that  answer. 
;re  was  nothing  constructive,  crea- 
!,  or  positive  about  Proposition  13; 
vas  reflex  action,  and  it  was  puni- 
:.  As  Ms.  Axley 's  letter  pointed  out, 
se  most  in  need  of  help  were  hurt 
1  those  least  in  need  are  benefiting. 
;ashed  in  on  anxiety  and  fears,  and 
I  eventually  damage  the  lives  of 
usands  of  Californians. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  the  supporters  of 
•position  13  are  blindly  undermin- 
trust  in  the  ability  of  the  one  force, 
eminent,  that  has  the  potential  to 


balance  and  protect  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  of  all  our  people.  One  of  the 
best-kept  secrets  in  the  United  States 
is  that  a  vital  and  healthy  federal  gov- 
ernment is  indispensable  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  self-governing  people.  That 
is,  after  all,  what  democracy  is  all 
about.  Without  this  protection,  we  are 
pawns,  to  be  manipulated  by  the  raw 
economic  and  political  power  wielded 
by  vested  and  privileged  interests. 


Heroes  in  perspective 


In  Henry  Fairlie's  article  "Too  Rich 
for  Heroes"  [November]  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  perspective.  The  pri- 
vateer was  most  certainly  a  hero  to 
England,  but  was  he  hero  or  scoun- 
drel to  Spain?  Could  Alexander  have 
been  a  hero  to  the  Persians  and  Egyp- 
tians? He  is  certainly  not  a  hero  in 
present-day  Cairo.  The  heroes  of  the 
past  have  indeed  been  the  product  of 
great  nations  and  cultures,  particular- 
ly their  own. 

Mr.  Fairlie  refers,  I  feel  justly,  to 
the  lack  of  heroes  in  the  post-World 


War  11  West.  Our  corporations  have 
produced  no  heroes,  nor  have  our 
bureaucracies.  The  media  delivers  not 
heroes  but  mediocrity.  We  have  no 
sense  of  direction,  therefore  no  leaders. 

There  have  been  heroes,  however. 
Again  it  is  perhaps  a  question  of 
perspective,  but  two  whom  Mr.  Fairlie 
mentions,  Mao  and  Castro,  are  very 
much  heroes  to  their  own  countries,  as 
well  as  to  many  others  around  the 
world.  The  Berrigans  were  heroes  for 
their  actions  when  I  was  in  college. 
As  a  society  we  have  not  seen  these 
heroes  because  we  have  not  known 
where  to  look. 

Alexander  T.  McMahon 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


John  Fischer 


Everyone  who  knew  Jack  Fischer 
will  be  grateful  for  "An  Editor's  Es- 
tate" [November].  What  always  struck 
me  about  him  was  his  devotion  to  good 
reporting  and  clear  writing.  He  pre- 
ferred the  concrete  noun  and  the  ac- 
tive verb.  And  his  humor  was  to  the 
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point,  as  when  he  spent  a  day  covering 
George  Romney,  then  a  Presidential 
aspirant,  and  observed  in  "The  Easy 
Chair"  that  Romney  was  so  cleancut  he 
made  your  teeth  ache.  But  it  was  de- 
votion to  reporting,  I  think,  that  came 
first.  It  carried  over  into  his  personal 
letters. 

In  a  letter  about  a  year  ago  Jack 
wrote  me  about  a  Guilford  neighbor 
and  friend,  Ralph  Kirkpatrick,  the  dis- 
tinguished harpsichordist,  who  had 
just  given  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  New  Haven  Unit  of  Recording  for 
the  Blind. 

"The  concert,"  Jack  wrote,  "was 
the  most  moving  Betty  and  I  have  ever 
heard.  .  .  .  About  nine  months  ago  he 
[Kirkpatrick]  went  totally  blind.  .  .  . 
But  he  continues  to  practice  about  six 
hours  a  day — from  memory,  and  the 
help  of  recordings  on  rare  occasions 
when  he  is  doubtful  about  a  passage. 
For  his  concert  he  came  dressed  in 
full  fig — white  tie,  tails,  satin  cum- 
merbund. He  came  through  a  door  at 
the  right  of  the  stage,  caught  a  wire 
rigged  from  the  door  frame  to  his 
harpsichord,  and  marched  to  his  stool 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Then 
he  played  a  two-hour  concert.  I've 
never  seen  an  audience  so  silent,  while 
he  was  playing,  or  as  enthusiastic  at 
the  points  for  applause.  The  feat  of 
memory  alone  is  incomprehensible  to 
me. 

"I'm  overwhelmed  by  such  a  dis- 
play of  courage  and  determination. 
We've  never  heard  a  word  of  com- 
plaint from  him,  except  once;  he  re- 
marked that  his  fingers  were  so  cal- 
loused from  practicing  that  he  is  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  learning  Braille." 

This  seems  to  me  superb  reporting, 
and  compassion  typical  of  Jack  Fischer. 

John  R.  Fleming 
Port  Republic,  Md. 


Innocence  abroad 


In  "Exporting  Pettifoggery"  [Octo- 
ber] Tom  BethelPs  first  unjustified 
premise  is  that  assessment  of  the  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  Eximbank- 
financed  projects  is  unwarranted  if  it 
might  cause  any  inconvenience  to  the 
Bank  or  to  U.S.  exporters.  This  funda- 
mental premise  is  assumed  and  never 
explained.  Mr.  Bethell  thereby  ignores 
entirely  the  process  of  environmental 
degradation    in    the    Third  World 


(where  most  of  humanity  lives  and 
where  the  Bank  does  72  percent  of  its 
business),  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  facing  mankind.  It  is  important 
that  U.S.  government  agencies  make 
sure  they  are  part  of  the  solution,  not 
part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Bethell  admits  one  major  excep- 
tion to  his  assumption  that  possible 
effects  on  U.S.  exports  always  outweigh 
potential  environmental  impacts:  nu- 
clear power  plants.  For  unexplained 
reasons,  Mr.  Bethell  judges  that  "con- 
cern about  nuclear  reactors  seems  rea- 
sonable enough,"  and  notes  that  in 
1975  the  Bank  "authorized  a  loan  of 
$277  million"  (part  of  the  largest  ex- 
port financing  in  the  Bank's  history) 
to  enable  the  Philippines  to  buy  a 
nuclear  reactor  to  be  sited  in  an  earth- 
quake zone  near  five  volcanoes.  Mr. 
Bethell  apparently  assumes  that  the 
Philippine  transaction  is  covered  by  a 
"generic"  environmental  impact  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  former  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  a  result  of  an 
earlier  NRDC  lawsuit.  Mr.  Bethell  is 
in  error.  No  environmental  impact  as- 
sessment was  performed  before  the 
Bank  funded  the  Philippine  reactor, 
and  the  only  prospect  for  obtaining 
assessments  of  nuclear  exports  lies  in 
the  kind  of  "pettifoggery"  that  Mr. 
Bethell  condemns.  Moreover,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Bethell  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  assess  possible  nu- 
clear risks  but  rails  against  application 
of  the  same  requirements  to  such 
hazards  as  toxic  substances  or  inad- 
vertent extinction  of  animal  and  plant 
species  of  inestimable  value  to  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Bethell's  second  premise  is  that 
application  of  environmental  impact 
assessment  requirements  to  the  Bank 
will  inevitably  result  in  the  loss  of 
large  amounts  of  U.S.  export  sales  by 
burdening  and  slowing  the  Bank's 
operations.  This  premise,  almost  as 
unjustified  in  the  article  as  the  first, 
ignores  the  detailed  statement  of  NRDC 
representative  S.  Jacob  Scherr  last  July 
before  the  Senate  and  Environmental 
Works  Committee,  in  which  Mr.  Scherr 
explained  in  detail  how  the  Bank  can 
comply  with  environmental  impact  as- 
sessment requirements  and  still  per- 
form its  mission  of  promoting  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Mr.  Scherr 's  testimony  has  never 
been  challenged.  The  Congress  heeded 
it  when  the  Committee  opposed  unan- 
imously Senator  Stevenson's  ill-advised 


amendment  to  exempt  the  Bank  fn 
impact  assessment  requirements,  a 
again  a  few  weeks  ago  when  Sena 
Stevenson  was  compelled  to  delete 
amendment  from  the  bill  which  pass 
the  Congress. 

Thomas  B.  Stoel.  Jr. 

Director.  International  Project 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun 

Washington,  D.C. 

Tom  Bethell  replies: 

Like  so  many  environmentalis 
Thomas  Stoel  assumes  responsibil: 
for  the  welfare  of  "mankind,"  mu 
as  nineteenth-century  imperialists  < 
sumed  responsibility  for  the  welfa 
of  Africa  and  other  dark  continen 
I  can  only  say  that  the  threat  to  Thi 
World  environments  posed  by  indi 
trialization  is  highly  debatable.  IV 
Stoel  might  consider  that  some  Thi 
World  politicians  regard  enviro 
mental  high-mindedness  by  the  W( 
as  an  ingenious  pretext  for  keepir 
their  countries  poor. 

The  effect  of  environmental  impa 
statements  on  Eximbank  operations 
admittedly  uncertain,  as  the  futu: 
itself  is  uncertain.  The  predicted  effe 
depends  entirely  on  whose  expert 
in  the  witness  chair.  In  environme 
talism,  as  in  psychiatry,  it  is  possib 
to  find  "expert"  support  for  almo 
any  position.  But  it  is  not  true  thi 
Scherr's  testimony  has  "never  bee 
challenged."  One  Eximbank  directc 
told  me  that  if  NRDC's  suit  prevai 
and  all  Bank  operations  are  encun 
bered  by  impact  statements,  "we  migl 
as  well  close  the  doors."  The  resultin 
delays  would  force  foreign  purchase] 
to  turn  elsewhere. 

It  is  true  that  generic  impact  stati 
ments  covering  atomic  reactors  ai 
the  result  of  environmentalist  pro< 
ding.  But  surely  it  is  easy  to  unde 
stand  that  nuclear  risks  are  moi 
worrisome  than  inadvertent  extinctio 
of  animals  or  plants.  In  no  instanc 
has  it  been  demonstrated  that  sue 
extinctions  are  either  caused  by  c 
harmful  to  mankind. 


ERRATUM : 

We  regret  the  misspelling  of  Bar 
bara  S.  Kraft's  name  in  Byror 
Farwell's  review  of  her  book,  Tht 
Peace  Ship:  Henry  Ford's  Pacifist 
Adventure  in  the  First  World  Wa) 
(November) . 
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Yhy  do  some  people  see  the  unseen? 
/hy  do  some  people  read  Harper's? 


Why  do  certain  people  leave 
ind  the  world's  coziest 
imptions  and  head  for  the 
nown? 

Because  not  to  do  so  would 
ntolerable. 

Some  people  simply  will  not 
le  for  popular  assumptions 
lit  anything. 
These  people  are  the 
lers  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
Since  1850,  Harper's  has 
n  exclusively  interested  in 
exploration  of  new  intellec- 
terrain.  Wherever  that 
ht lead. 

Today,  Harper's  is  the 
lefield  of  the  mind. 


Literate.  But  merciless. 
Stopping  nowhere:  geo-politics, 
medicine,  literature,  education, 
bio-ethics,  religion,  economics, 
life  itself. 

Harper's  (the  unfashionable 
Harper's,  that  is)  will  never  be 
a  popular,  mass  magazine.  In 
fact,  out  of  200  million  Ameri- 
cans, less  than  1  million  read  it. 

But  for  those  who  do, 
Harper's  is  a  unique  source  of 
intellectual  refreshment,  analysis, 
companionship  and  laughter. 

If  you're  not  reading 
Harper's  Magazine,  a  trial 
subscription,  adjacent,  will 
remedy  that  situation  immediately. 


For  immediate  serine,  call  free  800-2 47-2U.O  ...  mail  In 
Harpers.  1255  Portland  Plaee.  Boulder.  Colorado  80323. 

□  8  ISSUES-86.00  □  Payment  enclosed 

□  16  ISSUES-S12.00  □  Bill  me 

□  LIFETIME  SUBSCRIPTION- $500.00 


Harper^. 
The  battlefield  of  the 
mind.  Since  1850. 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


Letter  to  the  readers 


DURING  THE  PAST  twelve 
months,  Harper's  has  received 
from  its  readers  and  sub- 
scribers a  much-increased 
volume  of  mail.  Unfortunately  the 
magazine  does  not  have  the  space  to 
publish  all  the  letters  received,  and  the 
editors  have  neither  the  erudition  nor 
the  leisure  to  make  adequate  response 
to  all  the  correspondents  asking  for 
explanation,  apology,  revision,  amend- 
ment, or  clarification.  Before  going 
forward  into  the  new  year,  I  feel 
obliged  to  answer  at  least  some  of  the 
questions  raised,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  balance  the  magazine's  mor- 
al and  intellectual  accounts.  Various 
readers  wondered  about  the  magazine's 
editorial  purpose,  and  quite  a  few  of 
them  cancelled  their  subscriptions  be- 
cause they  thought  that  Harper  s  had 
trespassed  against  the  canons  of  good 
taste  or  had  fallen  into  errors  of  so- 
cial and  political  doctrine.  Rather  than 
attempt  a  general  statement  of  princi- 
ple, I  shall  deal  with  a  few  of  the 
specific  difficulties;  by  so  doing  per- 
haps I  can  convey  at  least  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  magazine's  intent. 

political  heterodoxy:  Harper  s  does 
not  align  itself  with  any  of  the  tradi- 
tional political  divisions,  and  this  seems 
to  offend  people  who  want  to  think  of 
it  as  either  "liberal"  or  "conserva- 
tive," "Left"  or  "Right,"  "Democrat"  or 
"Republican."  The  absence  of  dogma 
makes  theTn  uneasy  and  gives  them  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  objecting  to  what 


they  perceive  as  the  heresies  implicit  in 
the  texts  with  which  they  disagree. 
Within  the  past  few  months  Harper  s 
has  received  letters  from  readers  de- 
nouncing it  as  "Stalinist,"  "chauvinist," 
"a  front  for  the  oil  corporations," 
"Communist,"  "committed  to  a  policy 
of  laissez-faire,"  "fascist,"  "reflecting  a 
bias  against  capitalism,"  "neoconserva- 
tive,"  and  "nihilist."  Both  the  violence 
and  the  confusion  of  metaphor  confirm 
my  doubts  about  the  usefulness  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  customary  to 
discuss  political  events.  To  the  extent 
that  the  phrases  have  lost  specific  mean- 
ing, they  have  been  pressed  into  ser- 
vice as  symbols  and  icons.  Much  of 
the  political  debate  thus  has  to  do  with 
the  ritual  display  of  adjectives. 

No  matter  what  the  season's  perfor- 
mances in  the  American  political  the- 
ater, the  argument  going  forward  in 
the  country  is  the  same  as  it  always 
was,  in  the  twentieth  century  as  in  the 
twelfth,  in  the  United  States  as  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Imperial  Rome.  It  is 
the  argument  between  the  past  and  the 
future,  between  the  energies  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  the  inertia  of  things  as 
they  are,  between  the  reaching  of  the 
imagination  ( whether  expressed  in  art, 
government,  or  science)  and  the  with- 
drawal behind  the  barricades  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  Most  of  the 
people  who  have  a  vested  interest  in 
the  resolution  of  this  argument  (i.e., 
politicians,  bishops,  steel  magnates, 
and  magazine  editors)  usually  can  be 
counted  upon  to  try  to  make  it  dis- 
Leuis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


by  Lewis  H.  Laph 


appear  from  public  view.  They  c 
paign  on  the  side  of  human  rights 
human  aspiration;  once  in  office,  t 
cast  their  lot  with  the  injustices 
ready  in  place.  They  do  this  not 
cause  they  are  corrupt,  but  becaus 
is  very  hard  to  move  the  furniture. 

The  apologists  for  American  b 
ness  talk  about  "free  trade"  and  " 
enterprise,"  but  when  asked  what 
actly  they  mean  by  these  notions,  t 
mention  the  patriotic  forms  of  gov< 
ment  subsidy.  If  employed  by  a  ( 
poration  rich  enough  to  maintain 
embassy  in  Washington,  they  see  t 
their  markets  have  become  so  ent 
gled  with  government  patronage  £ 
regulation  that  they  no  longer  can  < 
tinguish  between  the  federal  and 
corporate  enterprise.  The  advocates 
nominally  liberal  causes  make  no 
cret  of  their  intrigues.  In  their  cea 
less  war  against  the  unenlightened  tl 
long  ago  learned  that  their  cause  qi 
ified  for  the  exemptions  (from 
pocrisy  and  self-dealing)  granted  to 
higher  morality.  Thus  the  apolog 
for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
the  name  of  human  equity,  rearrai 
the  constitutional  process  in  the  C 
gress  and  impose  economic  sanctii 
against  the  proprietors  of  hotels  in 
linois. 

No  wonder  so  few  people  went 
the  polls  in  November.  Who  amc 
the  candidates  could  describe  a  pul 
issue  in  a  way  that  gave  meaning 
a  man's  life,  ambition,  family,  or  h< 
of  the  future?  Who  could  make  pi 
the  correlations  between  the  public  i 


OFCOURSEIOWN 
A  RABBIT. 
WHAT  FOOL 
WOULD  OWN 
A COPY? 


The  Volks- 
wagen 
Rabbit  is 
the  most 
copied  car  in  America. 

So  many  cars  look  like 
Rabbits,  you  can  hardly 
count  them. 
But  you  can  sure  tell 
they  aren't  Rabbits 
it  you  know  what 
to  look  for. 

Look  for  front- 
wheel  drive.  Very 
™"  few  cars  have  it. 
which  is  too  bad.  Because 
front-wheel  drive  will  help 
you  up,  around  and  through  hills, 
turns,  curves  and  nasty  weather. 

Look  for  fuel  injection,  which  is 
mighty  hard  to  find,  except  for  the 
Rabbit.  You  will  not  find  fuel  injec- 
tion on  any  Toyota.  Or  Renault.  Or 
Honda.  Or  Mazda.  Or  Subaru.  Or 
any  Ford  or  Chevrolet  or  Plymouth 
or  Dodge  or  Buick  in  Rabbit's  class. 
So  there. 

Look  for  performance.  For 


capacity.  For  handling.  Very  few  cars 
in  Rabbit's  class  combine  the  ability 
to  carry  as  much  and  accelerate  in 
the  8.3  seconds  it  takes  the  Rabbit  to 
go  from  0  to  50  m.p.h. 

Even  General  Motors  named 
Rabbit  the  best  of  five  economy 
cars  tested.  And  one  of  them  was 
their  own* 

So  it's  up  to  you. 

You  can  drive  the  original  or  you 
can  end  up  in  one  of  a  million 
copies. 

But  you  can't  say  we  didn't  warn 
you. 

VOLKSWAGEN 
DOES  IT 


The  Dickens  House  Museum,  London,  presents 

The  Charles  Dickens 
Toby  Jug  Collection 

Twelve  hand-painted  English  Toby  Jugs 
portraying  the  most  fascinating  and  colorful  Dickens  characters. 


Crafted  by  Wood  and  Sons  Ltd.,  originators  of  the  first  Toby  Jug  two  centuries  ago. 


Original  sculptures  created  by 
he  distinguished  artist  Peter  Jackson. 
Crafted  in  English  earthenware 
and  individually  hand-painted. 
Issued  in  a  single  limited  edition. 


'HE  DICKENS  HOUSE  MUSEUM, 
BNDON,  dedicated  to  preserving 
ho  heritage  Charles  Dickens  gave 
I  the  w  orld,  is  proud  to  announce 
he  issue  of  a  collection  of  English 
robv  Jugs  depicting  famous  char- 
ters from  Dickens'  greatest  novels. 

To  produce  the  collection,  the 
Ihseum  has  appointed  Franklin 
'orcelain  Limited — which  has 
>rought  togedier  the  outstanding 
irtistic  talent  and  craftsmanship  for 
his  significant  endeavor. 

The  eminent  artist  and  sculptor, 
5eter  Jackson,  has  been  commis- 
ioned  to  create  the  designs  for  the 
Dickens  Toby  Jugs.  And  the  craft- 
ng  of  the  jugs  in  English  earthen- 
vare  has  been  assigned  to  Wood 
ind  Sons  Ltd.  originators  of  the  first 
roby  Jugs  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
rentury. 

A  parade  of  charming 
Dickens  characters 

rhis  unique  collection  of  English 
foby  Jugs  will  depict  twelve  of 
he  best-known  characters  created 
>ut  of  the  inexhaustible  imagina- 
ion  of  Charles  Dickens  . . . 

David  Copperfield,  the  sensitive 
oung  lad  whose  early  work  experi- 
ences parallel  Dickens'  own  life. 

Miss  Havisham,  eccentric  recluse 
>f  Great  Expectations,  jilted  on  her 
vedding  night,  who  lives  ever  after 
imid  the  remains  of  the  marriage 
east,  still  wearing  her  bridal  gown. 

Scrooge,  the  crusty  old  miser  of  A 
Christmas  Carol,  who  finds  the  true 
pirit  of  Christmas  through  a  series 
»f  vivid  dreams. 

Oliver  Twist,  the  orphan  boy  who 
uns  away  from  the  workhouse  and 
nto  a  series  of  unexpected  adven- 
tures. 

And  Mr.  Pickwick,  Little  Nell, 
Jriah  Heep,  Mr.  Micawber  . . .  In 
11,  twelve  colorful  Dickensian 
haracters — brought  to  life  anew  in 
Kis  fascinating  art  medium. 


Created  by  a  sculptor  of 
exceptional  talent  and  inspiration 

Each  of  these  imaginative  Toby 
Jugs  has  been  sculptured  by  the 
outstanding  British  artist  Peter 
Jackson,  who  is  also  a  noted  histo- 
rian and  authority  on  English  soci- 
ety. Mr.  Jackson  is  renowned  for  the 
historical  accural  \  of  his  work. 

In  designing  these  original  Toby 
Jugs,  Peter  Jackson  has  captured  in 
each  case  not  only  the  appearance 
of  the  Dickens  character  por- 
trayed— but  his  or  her  personality 
as  well.  Each  design  has  a  touch  of 
the  whimsical,  the  humorous,  the 
wry — of  which  Dickens  was  a  mas- 
ter. Thus,  each  Toby  Jug  is  much 
more  than  a  portrayal.  It  is  a  creative 
three-dimensional  portrait  in  a  me- 
dium especially  appropriate  to  the 
interpretation  of  Dickens'  characters. 

Crafted  by  the  originators  of  the 
first  English  Toby  Jugs 

Franklin  Porcelain  is  pleased  to 
have  obtained  the  services  of  Wood 
and  Sons  Ltd.,  Burslem,  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  to  craft  these  unique 
Toby  Jugs.  This  is  the  same  firm 
which  created  the  very  first  Toby 
Jugs  two  centuries  ago.  From  its 
founding  by  Ralph  Wood  in  1750 
until  today,  Wood  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
has  handed  down  the  secrets  of  its 
craft  to  each  succeeding  generation. 

Each  of  the  Toby  Jugs  will  be 
carefully  crafted  in  English  earth- 
enware, to  the  exacting  standards  of 
Wood  and  Sons  Ltd.  and  those  of 
the  sculptor,  Peter  Jackson. 

Moreover,  each  jug  will  be 
individually  hand-painted  by  art- 
ists who  are  especially  skilled  in 
this  demanding  work.  Brilliant  col- 
ors and  tones  will  be  used,  so  that 
each  Toby  Jug  will  glow  with  life. 
When  placed  on  a  table,  or  in  a  curio 
cabinet,  these  hand-painted  jugs 
will  provide  a  distinctive  note  of 
interest  to  any  room. 

An  edition  to  be  made  available 
for  a  limited  time  only 

The  Charles  Dickens  Toby  Jug  Col- 
lection will  be  issued  in  a  single 
edition  to  be  limited  in  the  follow- 
ing strict  manner:  a  set  will  be 
placed  on  display  at  The  Dickens 
House  Museum  in  London;  one  set 
will  be  reserved  for  the  archives  of 


Franklin  Porcelain;  and  one  set  will 
be  craf  ted  expressly  for  each  person 
who  enters  a  valid  subscription  for 
the  series  during  the  limited  sub- 
scription period  ending  January  31. 

The  total  edition  of  The  Charles 
Dickens  Toby  Jug  Collection  will 
be  permanently  limited  to  the  exact 
number  of  valid  subscriptions  post- 
marked bv  January  31,  1979.  Then, 
when  all  the  Toby  Jugs  have  been 
sent,  the  molds  used  to  create  them 
will  be  destroyed  so  that  this  collec- 
tion can  never  be  produced  again. 

Those  who  subscribe  will  receive 
their  Toby  Jugs  at  the  convenient 
rate  of  one  every  other  month,  and 
die  issue  price  of  just  $45  for  eac  h 
will  be  billed  in  two  equal  amounts 
of  $22.50  per  month. 

The  Charles  Dickens  Toby  Jug 
Collection  is  certain  to  become  a 
prized  family  possession — one  that 
will  provide  enjoyment  and  satis- 
faction for  years  to  come.  To  sub- 
scribe, mail  the  application  below 
to  Franklin  Porcelain,  Franklin 
Center,  Pa.  by  January  31,  1979. 

!  SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION  

The  Charles  Dickens 
|    Toby  Jug  Collection 

Must  be  postmarked 
by  January  31,  1979 
Limit:  One  collection  per  subscriber 


I       Franklin  Porcelain 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  The 
I       Charles  Dickens  Toby  Jug  Collection, 

consisting  of  12  hand-painted  earthen- 
l       ware  Toby  lugs  to  be  sent  to  me  at  the 

rate  of  one  every  other  month.  The  price 
I       for  each  Toby  lug  is  $45?  payable  in 

two  equal  monthly  amounts, 
i  1  need  send  no  money  now.  Bill  me 

the  first  payment  of  $22.50°  in  advance 
I  of  shipment,  and  the  same  amount  after 
J       the  Toby  lug  is  sent  to  me. 

°Plus  my  state  sales  tax 

I 

I  Signature  

,  ^       ALL  APPLICATIONS  ARE  SUBJEC*  TO  ACCEPTANCE 

j  Mrs. 

I  Miss  

I  PLEASE  PRINT CLE.RLT 

I  Address  

I 

!  City  

I 

I       State,  Zip  


THE  EASY  CHAIR  

the  private  happiness,  between  the  mo- 
rality of  the  state  and  the  health  of  its 
citizens?  Who  even  tried  to  do  such  a 
preposterous  thing? 

pessimism:  To  the  readers  who  wished 
that  Harper's  might  take  a  more  cheer- 
ful view  of  events,  I  can  say  that  this 
is  difficult  to  do  at  a  point  in  time 
when  the  society  chooses  to  define  it- 
self in  terms  of  its  fears.  The  enormous 
acquisitions  and  disseminations  of 
knowledge  in  the  past  twenty  years 
( about  nuclear  physics,  cancer  cells, 
the  history  of  Germany,  terrorism,  and 
the  chemistry  of  bats)  have  brought 
forth  corresponding  gains  in  the  lev- 
els of  anxiety.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
but  that  somebody  discovers  yet  an- 
other substance  (previously  thought  to 
be  harmless)  that  can  kill  or  maim  ev- 
erybody in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
The  pervasive  dread  has  an  inhibiting 
effect,  and  people  find  it  prudent  to 
stay  in  bed.  The  shutting  down  of  the 
frontiers,  in  both  the  economic  and 
intellectual  sectors,  has  been  'going  on 
for  the  better  part  of  a  decade.  By 
1968  the  generation  that  came  of  age 
with  the  Kennedy  Administration  be- 
gan to  notice  that  the  American  dream 
might  not  be  as  infinitely  divisible  as 
the  loaves  and  fishes  with  which  Christ 
sustained  the  faithful  beside  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Instead  of  talking  about 
what  to  do  with  too  much  (the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  by  which  the  af- 
fluent and  intellectual  classes  offered 
proofs  of  their  enlightenment  in  the 
late  1950s)  people  began  to  worry 
about  there  not  being  enough.  They 
expressed  their  concern  in  the  elegant 
formulations  of  scarcity  theory  and 
minimalist  art.  Prior  to  the  collapse  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  these  wor- 
ries were  confined  to  the  drawing 
rooms  of  the  equestrian  class — i.e., 
those  people  who  could  read  the  sta- 
tistical projections  in  Foreign  Affairs 
or  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  and 
who  knew  that  they  might  get  trampled 
to  death  in  an  unseemly  rush  for  the 
picnic  tables.  Soon  after  Mr.  Carter's 
election  the  apprehension  became  more 
general.  Despite  his  connections  in 
Heaven,  Mr.  Carter  couldn't  work  mir- 
acles of  the  requi-ed  magnitude.  He 
failed  to  exorcise  the  demons  of  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  and  all  those 
promises  he  had  made  to  the  folks  in 
the  grandstands  clearly  weren't  going 


to  be  redeemed  for  cash.  The  value  of 
the  currency  deteriorated,  and  corpo- 
rations began  to  merge  and  feed  on 
one  another  like  the  remnant  of  the 
Donner  Party  marooned  in  the  snows 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  As  the  disap- 
pointments formerly  confined  to  the 
realm  of  abstract  ideas  began  to  man- 
ifest themselves  in  the  realm  of  expe- 
rience, the  old  political  combinations 
dissolved  into  their  component  parts. 
The  magical  or  heroic  characteristics 
once  assigned  to  political  figures  passed 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  prophets  and 
the  merchants  of  sexual  sensations. 
Some  of  these  holy  men  promised  sal- 
vation by  way  of  religious  belief  (in 
Zen,  Hinduism,  aesthetic  realism,  et 
cetera )  ;  others  prescribed  diets  and 
regimens  of  psychological  fitness  (Rolf- 
ing,  est,  aerobics,  the  Playboy  phi- 
losophy, et  cetera)  ;  all  of  them  attract- 
ed congregations  among  people  looking 
for  a  place  to  hide.  People  who  still 
understood  the  uses  of  machine  pol- 
itics divided  themselves  into  what  the 
Washington  columnists  now  describe, 
with  some  alarm,  as  "the  special-in- 
terest lobbies"  fanatically  devoted  to 
the  single  cause  or  issue  that  seems  to 
stand  for  everything  else  that  has  gone 
wrong  in  the  world.  The  faithful  orga- 
nize their  lobbying  around  the  nucleus 
of  their  common  fears,  and  they  join 
together  on  the  basis  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  perceived  threats  (busing,  guns, 
abortion,  taxes,  big  government,  equal 
rights,  et  cetera)  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  might  conceive  and 
build.  In  the  meantime  the  interest 
rates  rise,  and  Richard  Nixon  I  resur- 
gent on  a  field  sable)  proclaims  him- 
self thrice-born.  The  newspapers  and 
the  journals  of  informed  opinion  pro- 
mote the  voices  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
it  has  become  correct  to  say  that  ideal- 
ism, although  attractive  in  women  and 
admirable  in  college  sophomores,  is  an 
extraordinarily  expensive  pastime. 

environmentalism:  Judging  from  the 
tone  of  the  letters  received  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  gather  that  a  fair  number  of 
readers  imagine  that  I  go  north  every 
spring  to  bludgeon  seals  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  This  is  not  so.  Like 
anybody  else  who  lives  in  New  York 
City,  I  endorse  and  am  willing  to  pay 
for  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  pollu- 
tion in  the  atmosphere  and  to  prevent 
the  further  despoliation  of  the  land 


and  water.  The  aspirations  ofj;he  n- 
vironmental  movement  seem  to  me  n. 
tirely  admirable.  Even  so,  I  canbt 
help  thinking  that  despite  the  allegely 
leftist  disposition  of  many  of  the  pa- 
ple  who  espouse  the  cause  of  envirn- 
mentalism.  the  politics  of  their  mcfc 
ment.  in  alliance  with  Californ* 
Proposition  13  and  the  uglier  defend 
of  capitalism,  tends  to  support  te 
present  retreat  from  democracy.  Wl 
else  is  the  policy  of  "no-growth"  if 
the  fear  of  the  future?  My  prejudip 
in  this  regard  stem  from  my  acquaB 
tance  with  environmentalists.  Th* 
whom  I've  had  the  good  fortune! 
meet,  all  of  them  worthy  and  wB 
meaning  people,  have  belonged  alml 
invariably  to  the  equestrian  class.  I 
I  lived  in  a  different  part  of  the  com 
try,  I  might  have  formed  a  differ! 
impression,  but  in  New  York  or  Wal 
ington  an  environmentalist  is  apt  I 
be  an  urban  intellectual  (  who  disi- 
proves  of  anybody  making  more  m* 
ey)  or  a  landed  plutocrat  (who  disJ 
proves  of  anybody  building  mJ 
cities).  Both  the  intellectual  and  It 
plutocrat  like  to  think  that  the  univeJ 
has  fulfilled  itself  with  the  great  ml 
acle  of  their  own  presence  in  it. 

Consider  the  mechanisms  of  ecolJ 
ical  charity.  The  organizations  i| 
doubtedly  have  their  benign  uses,  al 
I'm  sure  that  they  have  saved  many! 
woodland  and  meadow  from  the  dai 
shadow  of  industrialism.  My  o\ 
knowledge  of  them  derives  from  t 
unhappy  accounts  of  young  men  whc 
venerable  fathers  (usually  at  an  a 
vanced  age  and  after  a  life  of  um 
mitting  rapacity )  suddenly  have  e 
countered,  as  if  on  the  road  to  Dams 
cus,  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  Thorea 
The  father  makes  confession  in  t 
modern  equivalent  of  a  religious  sar 
tuary  (i.e.,  the  trust  department  of 
bank  )  :  amidst  the  muffled  aeclam 
tion  of  his  peers  he  donates  his  estat 
to  the  Nature  Conservancy.  Not  on 
does  he  gain  admittance  to  a  comm 
nity  of  the  blessed,  as  if  he  had  boug 
a  chantry  in  a  medieval  cathedral,  b 
he  also  assures  himself  of  substanti 
tax  relief  for  the  rest  of  his  newly  i 
deemed  life.  He  assumes  that  his  chl 
dren  offer  him  less  chance  of  immc 
tality  than  the  emblazoning  of  his  nan 
on  some  public  monument  or  park.  i 
his  death  his  estates  pass  into  the  sal 
keeping  of  the  state,  and  his  childre 
who  stood  to  inherit  the  property,  fiij 


ir  patrimony  much  reduced.  No 
ibt  this  is  just,  but  it  has  a  debilitat- 

effect  on  the  heirs.  If  their  father 
ces  so  little  trust  in  them,  relying 
the  austere  trusteeship  of  the  Audu- 
i  Society  to  curb  their  extravagance, 
n  the  heirs  lose  confidence  both  in 
mselves  and  in  the  wisdom  of  estab- 
ied  authority.  If  the  father  takes  the 
uble  to  explain  his  will,  he  might 
low  his  children  with  an  understand- 
;  of  the  citizen's  obligation  to  the 
te.  The  inheritance  of  property  rests 
the  sacrifice  of  countless  other  men, 
1  this  is  a  necessary  thing  to  know, 
isibly  more  necessary  than  the  own- 
hip  of  a  house  in  Santa  Barbara, 
t  the  obligation  to  the  state  is  diffi- 
t  to  perform  without  a  sense  of 
>per  pride  and  without  the  habits 
an  independent  mind.  The  present 
es  of  taxation  and  inflation  make  it 
remely  difficult  for  the  younger  gen- 
tion  to  acquire  property  (not  only 
Marin  County  but  also  in  Texas  and 
w  York)  ;  without  property,  if  not 
real  estate  then  at  least  in  a  sense 

self-worth,  even  the  most  dutiful 
zens    have    trouble  remembering, 


much  less  asserting,  their  rights.  Once 
divested  of  a  place  in  society  a  man 
has  little  choice  but  to  rely  on  the 
patronage  of  the  government  or  a  cor- 
poration. He  becomes  alienated  both 
from  what  he  thought  was  his  country 
and  from  what  he  wanted  to  recognize 
as  his  image  of  himself.  Who  can 
blame  him  if  he  no  longer  thinks  it 
worth  the  trouble  to  express  an  opin- 
ion different  from  all  the  other  opin- 
ions or  if  he  squanders  what  remains 
of  his  substance?  To  the  extent  that 
the  citizenry  keeps  silent  in  the  pres- 
ence of  its  patrons  and  overlords,  so 
also  has  it  been  diminished  and  brought 
that  much  nearer  to  the  sullen  obedi- 
ence of  a  mob.  The  idea  of  democracy 
relies  on  a  free  debate  in  which  people 
of  different  interests  and  opinions 
speak  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth. 
What  happens  to  that  idea  if  people 
no  longer  can  afford  the  courage  of 
their  convictions? 

Obviously  I  don't  mean  to  attribute 
to  the  environmentalists  all  the  failures 
of  Western  civilization  or  all  the  un- 
happiness  of  disinherited  children.  I'm 
attempting  to  discuss  a  political  ten- 


dency rather  than  an  attitude  toward 
housing  developments  and  trumpeter 
swans.  But  in  its  decadent  aspects,  en- 
vironmentalism  allies  itself  with  nar- 
cissism and  the  delusions  of  a  Court 
society.  People  who  would  deny  the 
necessity  of  change  and  who,  with  King 
Canute,  would  command  the  tide,  can- 
not protect  the  society  from  all  the 
evils  that  might  befall  it.  They  might 
pretend  to  themselves  that  they  have 
done  mankind  a  great  service  by  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  "no-growth,"  but,  more 
often  than  not,  they  only  succeed  in 
weakening  the  generation  that  lives 
after  them,  They  advocate  a  program 
of  national  abortion.  By  distorting  the 
evolutionary  nature  of  the  democratic 
idea  and  by  restricting  the  opportunity 
available  to  the  poor  and  as  yet  un- 
possessed as  well  as  to  their  own  heirs 
and  assigns,  the  landed  nobility  of  the 
environmental  movement  blow  up  the 
bridges  over  which  the  human  family 
travels  into  time  future. 


homosexuality:  In  several  editorials 
published  during  the  past  year  I  made 


The  Holmes  Stereoscope 


Invented  in  1859  by  Oliver  Wendell 
olmes,  our  hand-crafted  Stereoscope 

a  handsome  reproduction  of  his  fa- 
iOus  instrument. 

It  is  superbly  made  of  solid  wood, 
ith  a  rich  walnut  finish.  All  fittings  are 
•lid  brass  and  a  silk  screened  design  em- 
;llishes  the  velvet-edged,  brass  hood, 
he  Holmes  Stereoscope  makes  a  deco- 
tive  addition  to  any  home. 

This  Victorian  Masterpiece  is  your 
indow  on  the  past.  You,  your  family 
id  guests  will  enjoy  62  lifelike  3-D 
ctures  taken  between  1859  and  1920. 
;e  gold  miners  on  the  Chilkoot  Pass, 
imes  Square  in  1859,  visit  the  Paris 
brld's  Fair,  see  the  Cardif  Giant,  the 
jn  Francisco  earthquake,  Buffalo  Bill, 
;ek  at  Victomn  risque,  and  MUCH, 
UCH  MORE! 

You  may  use  additional  views  which 
M  may  find  in  dusty  attics,  cellars 
id  antique  shops. 

The  optional  pedestal  display  base 
!S  a  spun  brass  pedestal,  a  wood  base 
ith  a  felt  bottom  and  a  museum-type 
ass  plate  which  says: 

The  Holmes  Stereoscope 

Invented  1859 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


24  HOUR  SERVICE 

for  Master  Chg,  Visa/Bank  Amer  ,  or  C  O  D. 
CALL  NOW,  TOLL  FREE-800  824  7866 

Ask  for  Operator  No.  19-134 
In  California  -  800-852-7757 
In  Alaska  and  Hawaii  -  800-824-5180 
OR:  Fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  it  with 
your  check,  money  order,  or  Master  Charge 
or  Visa/Bank  Americard  account  number. 
YOU  LOVE  IT  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

STEREO  CLASSICS  STUDIOS  INC. 
145  Algonquin  Parkway-134 
Whippany,  New  Jersey  07981 


□  In  your  stereoscope  set  you  get     1    The  hand  crafted  Stereoscope. 
2.  62  old-time  3  D  views,  and  3.  The  20-page  illustrated  booklet, 
"The  Story  of  the  Stereoscope".  ALL  FOR  $19.95  plus  $1  50 
postage  and  handling. 

$ 

□  The  optional  pedestal  display  base  is  only  $6.95. 

□  P  S.       If  you  already  have  a  stereoscope,  the  62  views  and  the 
booklet  alone  are  only  $6.95  plus  $1 .00  pstg  &  hdlg. 

NO  RISK  I    You  love  it  or  your  money  back  '  Sub-total 
WE  BUY  old  stereoscopes,  views              Sa|es  tax,  where  applicable 
and  stereo  cameras. 

Restoration  parts  available.  TOTAL 

S 

□   Payment  enclosed 

Name   

Address  

City 

Signature  (required  for 


rge 

:  No 


charge  card  orders) 
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reference  to  homosexuality  in  what  I 
intended  as  a  political  rather  than  a 
moral  context.  The  readers  who  took 
offense  at  these  remarks  thought  that 
I  meant  to  mock  their  suffering  and  in- 
terfere with  their  pleasures.  This  was 
not  my  intention.  Probably  I  should 
have  used  a  different  word  (androg- 
yny, perhaps,  or  narcissism)  to  de- 
scribe the  political  effect  that  I  had 
in  mind.  Together  with  the  numerous 
other  manifestations  of  sterility  in  the 
society  (formalism  in  the  arts,  the  ob- 
sessive fear  of  death,  the  individual- 
ism sold  in  the  department  stores, 
most  literary  criticism,  the  decline  in 
the  birth  rate)  I  associate  the  confu- 
sion of  gender  with  a  denial  of  the 
future.  People  who  bear  and  raise 
children  retain  at  least  the  hope  of 
immortality;  they  extend  themselves 
in  the  dimension  of  time,  and  through 
their  children  they  affirm  their  de- 
fiance  >f  death.  The  narcissist  contem- 
plating the  beauty  of  self  has  little  rea- 
son to  take  arms  against  the  corrup- 
tions that  blight  the  hope  of  the  future. 
If  the  world  ends  with  his  departure 
from  it,  then  why  go  to  the  trouble 
of  creating  something  so  irrelevant 
(not  to  say  threatening  or  monstrous) 
as  a  successor.  Why  not  flatter  the 
prince,  applaud  the  lies  and  half- 
truths  currently  in  vogue  at  Court, 
and  pose,  as  decorously  as  possible 
and  preferably  on  the  beach  at  Capri, 
among  the  veterans  of  Caesar's  le- 
gions? Arranged  in  the  manner  of  a 
Richard  Avedon  photograph,  even  an 
aging  assassin  can  be  made  to  look 
beautiful. 

The  fewer  the  means  and  opportu- 
nities that  a  society  allows  for  generat- 
ing wealth,  substance,  and  achieve- 
ments, the  more  subtle  the  refine- 
ments of  crime  and  sensibility.  If  a 
man  cannot  make  his  own  estate,  then 
he  must  steal  it  or  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  increasingly  exquisite  appe- 
tites of  his  patrons.  In  the  same  way 
that  the  Court  at  Washington  feeds  off 
the  productive  and  regenerative  organs 
still  operative  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, so  also  the  camp-followers  in  the 
palaces  of  culture  consume  the  stores 
of  art  and  intellect  accumulated  by 
people  who  weren't  afraid  of  the  imag- 
ination. The  decline  of  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic productivity  in  the  last  twenty 
years  runs  parallel  to  the  loss  of  vital- 
ity in  the  arts.  A  generation  of  critics 
polishes  the  furniture  and  amuses  it- 


self with  brilliant  glosses  on  the  work 
of  genius  now  defunct.  People  talk  of 
stylish  surfaces,  of  words  superseding 
things,  of  art  as  interior  decoration. 
The  fashion  in  nostalgia  bespeaks  a 
fear  not  only  of  the  imagination  but 
also  of  the  unknown;  people  who 
cannot  project  the  future  rummage 
through  the  past  as  if  through  a  trunk 
of  theatrical  costumes.  They  exhaust 
themselves  in  the  frenetic  gossip  of 
the  auction  houses,  squandering  their 
talents  on  parody  and  slander.  It  is 
possible  that  these  are  harmless  oc- 
cupations, but,  in  a  parliamentary  di- 
vision, the  narcissist  has  no  choice 
but  to  stand  with  the  splendor  of 
money  and  against  the  creativeness  of 
mind. 


first  PERSON  singular:  Given  the  ab- 
sence of  people  who  have  an  interest 
in  describing  the  true  nature  of  the 
political  combat,  the  victory  falls  to 
the  forces  of  reaction.  Whether  de- 
fined as  Democrat  or  Republican,  the 
party  of  reaction  always  constitutes 
the  incumbent  majority,  and  it  makes 
small  complaint  if  most  of  the  people 
in  the  society  wander  through  their 
lives  in  a  stupor.  The  mass  media  serve 
this  majority  by  lulling  their  audiences 
to  sleep  in  the  dream  of  reason  that 
begets  monsters.  As  might  be  expected 
in  a  period  of  fearfulness  and  with- 
drawal, the  commercial  markets  make 
readily  available  the  opium  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  at  prices  that  everybody 
can  afford.  In  a  well-ordered  state, 
nobody  needs  to  be  deprived  of  a  guru, 
an  addictive  drug,  or  a  steady  supply 
of  pornography.  The  man  who  attains 
consciousness  only  at  random  intervals 
might  not  notice  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  political  rhetoric  of  the  mo- 
ment and  the  social  reality  that  it  sup- 
posedly describes.  His  drowsiness  pre- 
vents him  from  making  too  much  of 
an  objection  to  the  sleights-of-hand  by 
which  flattery  passes  as  revealed  truth, 
swindling  goes  by  the  name  of  sound 
business  practice,  and  murder  by  the 
name  of  the  national  security. 

Certainly  it  is  futile  to  expect  any- 
thing more  of  the  world  than  it  has 
the  capacity  to  supply,  and  probably 
it  is  pointless  to  make  indignant  com- 
plaints about  the  failures  and  short- 
comings of  people  trying  to  get  by  as 
best  they  know  how.  What  can  any- 


body ask  of  authority  excepC  tha  it 
make  a  credible  show  of  itself?  (§U 
magistrates,  as  well  as  corporate 
presidents  and  magazine  editors,  rn 
as  much  help  as  they  can  get.  anfif 
they  shore  themselves  up  with  wpt- 
ever  pomps  and  hypocrisies  come  ew 
ly  to  hand,  why  go  to  the  troubkpf 
condemning  them  for  the  trafficir 
counterfeit  truths?  Who  can  live  w*. 
out  lies?  If  the  fabric  of  authorit]ps 
torn  by  revolution,  then  another  tap- 
try,  made  of  the  same  poor  stuff.  mjt. 
of  necessity,  replace  it.  We  are  K 
somnambulists  in  greater  or  lesser* 
grees,  awakening  at  odd  moments* 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  "'realM 
before  sinking  back  into  the  pilhfc 
of  a  childhood  dream. 

Even  so,  and  then  possibly  only! 
very  small  amounts,  the  truth  is  je- 
cious.  If  thought  and  language  eve! 
from    the    transformation    of  hunl 
sexuality,  the  systematic  perversion! 
intellect  and  the  routine  distortion! 
language  constitute  an  attack  I  litenl 
as  well  as  figuratively  )  on  another  pi 
son's  life.  People  who  tell  themsel 
too  many  lies  ("when  I  am  elected  . . 
"when   your   grandmother   dies  .  . 
"when  my  wife  gives  me  a  divorce  .  . 
et  cetera)  commit  a  form  of  suici 
Failing  to  hold  themselves  respor 
ble  I  i.e.,  capable  of  response)  to 
summons  calling  them  to  become  m< 
than  they  thought  they  could  becor 
they  destroy  the  chance  of  their  o 
freedom.  The  same  thing  can  be  s; 
for  governments.  The  social  order  t 
encourages  its  citizens  to  stupefy  the 
selves  (with  drugs,  luxury,  or  sup 
stition)    soon   descends   into  slavt 
or  despotism.  The  Old  Man  of 
Mountains  made  his  followers  smc 
hashish  in  order  to  convert  them  h 
assassins. 

This  is  why  journalists  ask  so  ma 
questions.  They  deal  only  in  appro 
mations  of  the  truth,  and  few  of  th( 
have  any  answers  likely  to  last  mu 
longer  than  next  week's  weather.  T 
events  they  describe  might  seem  ve 
different  if  thev  knew  more  abo 
them,  or  if  they  were  looking  at  tht 
from  a  different  point  of  vantage.  B 
if  they  write  in  the  first  person  si 
gular  and  confine  their  remarks 
what  they  have  thought  and  seen  ( 
opposed  to  what  they  have  been  toll 
at  least  thev  might  help  somebody  el 
look  for  a  way  out  of  a  maze. 
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otecting  God's  creatures  two  by  two 


by  William  Tucker 


rHE  LATEST  ENVIRONMENTAL 
crisis  turns  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  endangered  species 
from  the  onslaught  of  human 
inomic  aspirations.  Once  again,  in- 
utions  like  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
irld-Watch  Institute  have  rushed  to 
fore,  telling  us  we  must  all  change 
-  "life  styles,"  think  small,  live  beau- 
K  and  try  to  hang  on  desperately 
what  we  have  without  rocking  the 
•logical  lifeboat.  "Noah's  Ark  is 
kin*;."  t he  environmentalists  tell  us. 
;  are  chopping  away  at  the  evolu- 
nary  tree  where  we  sit  precariously 
ched  among  the  top  branches.  Our 
man  activity  is  about  to  destroy  the 
letic  diversity  of  the  creation,  leav- 
;  us  stranded  at  the  tip  of  a  slender, 
astrophe-prone  stalk  of  ecological 
gularity.  The  only  salvation  is  to 
1  a  halt  to  any  further  development 
order  to  conduct  studies  of  its  po- 
tially  devastating  effects.  Naturally, 
5  solution  is  more  attractive  to  those 
>ple  who  are  satisfied  with  what 
■  already  have  than  to  those  who 
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hope  to  move  up  a  few  more  rungs  on 
the  economic  ladder. 

Does  the  scenario  of  "eco-catastro- 
phe"  bear  any  resemblance  to  biolog- 
ical reality?  I  think  not,  and  I  think 
when  the  terms  of  the  argument  are 
clearly  understood,  it  will  seem  almost 
absurd  that  Congress,  the  bureaucracy, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
duped  into  trying  to  pass  and  enforce 
a  law  like  the  1973  Endangered  Species 
Act  that  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  farmer  to  drive  his  tractor  across 
a  field  without  threatening  some  "eco- 
catastrophe." 

What  does  the  term  "species"  ac- 
tually mean?  The  system  of  biological 
classification,  set  up  originally  by  the 
eighteenth-century  Swedish  naturalist 
Linnaeus,  divides  all  living  things  into 
seven  major  categories.  They  are:  king- 
dom, phylum,  class,  order,  family, 
genus,  and  species.  Human  beings,  for 
example,  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
animals,  phylum  of  chordates,  class  of 
mammals,  order  of  primates,  family  of 
hominids,  genus  homo,  and  species 
Homo  sapiens.  The  passion  of  natural- 
ists and  taxonomists  for  finer  and  finer 


distinctions  has  further  embellished 
the  system,  however,  so  that  each 
major  category  now  includes  "sub-," 
"super-,"  and  "infra-"  groups  as  well. 
Thus,  the  classifications  beloiv  the  spe- 
cies level  now  read  as  follows:  species, 
subspecies  (race),  variety,  and  popula- 
tion. The  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973,  despite  its  title,  actually  protects 
groups  of  plants  and  animals  right 
down  to  the  level  of  "populations" — a 
biological  term  that  simply  refers  to  a 
group  of  animals  or  plants  that  happen 
to  live  in  a  particular  location,  and 
could  refer  to  just  two  animals. 

When  a  person  thinks  of  "species," 
such  animals  as  deer,  bears,  elephants, 
skunks,  and  sharks  are  likely  to  come 
to  mind.  In  fact,  these  animals  are 
grouped  either  at  the  genus  or  family 
levels.  Elephants  are  a  family  of  ani- 
mals with  two  genera  and  two  species. 
Bears  are  a  family  with  about  eight 
species.  There  are  forty  species  of  deer, 
twelve  of  which  in  North  America  are 
called  "elk."  An  oriole  is  a  genus  with 
fifteen  species  and  a  crow  a  genus  with 
thirty-six  species.  There  are  about  ten 
species  of  skunks,  a  dozen  species  of 
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weasels,  150  species  of  squirrels,  850 
species  of  bats,  and  350  species  of 
sharks.  The  giraffe  is  an  animal  that 
comes  closest  to  the  commonsense  no- 
tion of  "species."  It  is  a  single  genus 
with  a  single  species. 

The  numbers  stay  fairly  manageable 
when  we  stick  to  mammals  and  birds, 
which  most  taxonomists  agree  have 
been  rather  thoroughly  described  and 
classified.  But  with  fish,  the  number 
of  species  begins  to  multiply  beyond 
commonsense  proportions,  and  when 
the  invertebrates  are  counted — particu- 
larly insects — the  numbers  become  un- 
derstandable only  in  powers  of  ten. 
It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  there 
are  about  10,000  described  species  of 
fresh-water  fish,  with  perhaps  another 
5,000  that  have  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied. Within  the  invertebrate  phylum, 
no  estimates  of  the  number  of  species 
not  yet  described  have  been  attempted, 
but  at  present  biologists  have  identified 
about  5,300  corals,  4,800  sponges, 
2,000  oysters,  50,000  mites  and  spiders, 
and  10,000  nematodes,  microscopic 
worms  that  sometimes  infest  crops. 
Among  insects,  about  360  species  of 
dragonflies  have  been  observed,  1,100 
species  of  butterflies  in  North  Amer- 
ica alone,  and  about  16,000  species  of 
flies.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single 
insect  specialist  to  have  identified  more 
than  1,000  new  species  in  his  career, 
and  the  number  of  new  species  de- 
scribed each  year  by  all  naturalists  is 
about  10,000. 


BY  1815  THE  VARIOUS  species 
of  plants  and  animals  listed 
by  diligent  naturalists  had  be- 
come so  numerous  that  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  wrote  that  the  science 
of  natural  history  was  about  to  collapse 
under  its  own  weight.  The  man  who 
brought  some  order  and  rationality  to 
this  gargantuan  encyclopedia  of  mi- 
nute classifications  was  Charles  Darwin, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  began 
The  Origin  of  Species  with  a  frontal 
assault  on  the  importance  of  making 
fine  distinctions  between  the  various 
species.  In  his  second  chapter  Darwin 
wrote : 

How  many  of  the  birds  and  in- 
sects in  North  America  and  Europe, 
which  differ  very  slightly  from  each 
other,  have  been  ranked  by  one 
eminent  naturalist  as  undoubted 
species,  and  by  another  as  vari- 


eties, or,  as  they  are  often  called, 
geographical  races!  . . .  Close  in- 
vestigation, in  many  cases,  will  no 
doubt  bring  naturalists  to  agree 
how  to  rank  doubtful  forms.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  in 
the  best  known  countries  that  we 
find  the  greatest  number  of  them. 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact 
that  if  any  animal  or  plant  in  a 
state  of  nature  be  highly  useful 
to  man,  or  from  any  cause  closely 
attracts  his  attention,  varieties  of 
it  will  almost  universally  be  found 
recorded.  These  varieties,  more- 
over, will  often  be  ranked  by 
some  authors  as  species,  [emphasis 
added] 

Darwin  argued  that  these  apparently 
discrete  varieties  among  plants  and 
animals  are  in  fact  closely  related 
through  common  ancestry.  Diversifica- 
tion among  the  species  reflects  the 
small  adaptive  changes  that  animals 
evolve  as  they  compete  in  their  par- 
ticular environments.  "I  look  at  the 
term  species  as  one  arbitrarily  given," 
he  wrote,  "for  the  sake  of  convenience 
...  to  a  set  of  individuals  closely  resem- 
bling each  other  .  .  .  species  are  only 
strongly  marked  and  permanent  vari- 
eties." 

After  the  rediscovery  in  1901  of 
Mendel's  work  on  genetics,  the  me- 
chanics of  evolutionary  diversity  be- 
came clear,  and  in  the  1920s  and  '30s 
a  group  of  English  scientists,  led  by 
Julian  Huxley,  restated  Darwin  in 
terms  of  genetic  theory.  "The  chief 
method  of  origin  [of  new  species]  is 
through  physical  isolation,"  Huxley 
wrote. 

Once  two  groups  are  physically 
isolated  so  that  they  can  no  longer 
interbreed,  they  inevitably  come  to 
diverge  from  each  other  in  the  new 
mutations  and  gene-recombinations 
which  they  accumulate  under  the 
influence  of  natural  selection.  . . . 

In  addition,  when  an  isolated 
group  is  small  in  numbers,  it  can 
be  shown  on  mathematical  grounds 
that  it  is  likely  to  pick  up  and  in- 
corporate some  mutations  and  re- 
combinations that  are  useless  or 
even  slightly  unfavorable.  Thus, 
some  of  the  diversity  of  life  is,  bio- 
logically speaking,  purely  acciden- 
tal. .  . . 

The  result  is  an  overwhelming 
multiplicity  of  distinct  species. 
Naturally,  they  are  all  adapted  to 
their  surroundings,  but  the  geo- 
graphical and  cytological  accidents 


that  produced  physical  and  gemeti&i 
isolation  cause  their  numbers  torn 
be  much  greater  than  that  which'4 
would  be  necessary  on  purely  adap-  t 
tive  grounds;  and  non-adaptivei\ 
variation  adds  its  quota  to  theu 
diversity. 

Most  of  evolution  is  thus  what 
we  may  call  short-term  diversifica-i 
tion  . 

Thus,  evolutionary  theory,  propel 
understood,  maintains  that  anywhA 
that  small  populations  have  becoJ 
isolated,  some  physical  and  genel 
differences — not  all  of  them  signifies 
to  the  population  survival — will  haj 
evolved.  The  theory  is  sometimes  stat 
that  these  separate  "species"  are 
capable  of  interbreeding,  but  in  pn 
tice  this  criterion  has  long  since  be 
abandoned.  Hundreds  of  distinct  sj 
cies  can  interbreed  to  produce  o 
spring:  lions  and  tigers;  wolves  a: 
coyotes:  sunfish  and  bass;  and  neai 
all  the  world's  eight  species  of  wild  ai 
domestic  cattle — including  buffalo.  T 
criterion  has  thus  been  modified  to  s 
that  two  animal  populations  can  be  co 
sidered  separate  species  if  they  do  n 
interbreed  in  the  ivild.  Under  this  s) 
tern,  it  would  be  easy  to  classify  t 
human  populations  of  New  Guinea  ai 
Sweden  as  distinct  species. 


THE  ARMIES  OF  NATURALISTS 
search  of  the  honor  of  namii 
a  new  species  were  hard 
checked  by  Darwin's  restrai 
ing  criticism,  and  the  number  of  ne 
species  has  continued  to  multiply  ov 
the  years.  Birds  and  mammals,  becau 
they  do  not  breed  very  fast,  have  pr 
duced  relatively  few  varieties.  But  fii 
and  invertebrates,  which  produce  m: 
lions  of  eggs  each  year,  raise  tl 
chances  of  finding  small  isolated  popi 
lations,  varieties,  and  even  "endai 
gered  species"  to  nearly  100  percen 
The  odds  are  thus  in  favor  of  peop 
who  disapprove  of  dams  and  oth< 
public  works  projects  for  reasons  < 
politics  or  self-interest,  and  who  ca 
enlist  the  scientific  skills  of  like-minde 
naturalists  to  block  such  projects.  F< 
example,  "endangered  species"  of  snai 
and  clams  are  threatening  the  constru 
tion  of  dams  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
endangered  insects  are  blocking  wat< 
projects  in  Colorado,  and  an  endai 
gered  species  of  butterfly  is  obstructs 
an  airport  expansion  in  Los  Angele 
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[act,  engineers  could  probably  save 
nselves  the  trouble  of  beginning 
i  projects  right  now  by  acknowl- 
ing  that  anywhere  naturalists  look 
'  are  likely  to  discover  some  unique 
it  or  animal  that  will  be  entitled  to 
protection  of  federal  law. 
list  how  easily  these  small  popula- 
s  of  plants  and  animals  can  be 
to  political  use  can  be  illustrated 
the  case  of  the  snail  darter,  which 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled 
t  be  protected  at  the  cost  of  scrap- 
;  the  nearly  completed  $3  million 
ico  Dam  across  the  Little  Tennes- 
River.  The  snail  darter  was  dis- 
ced by  David  Etnier,  an  outstand- 
icthyologist  (fish  specialist)  at  the 
versity  of  Tennessee,  who  makes 
secret  that  he  does  not  like  the 
nessee  Valley  Authority's  proposed 

I  "Most  of  these  big  dams  are 
eys,"  Dr.  Etnier  told  me  in  a  tele- 
ne  interview  last  October.  "They're 
ig  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
y're  big  pork-barrel  projects  that 
't  do  anybody  any  good.  I  just 
;rally  have  an  aversion  to  projects 

would  alter  our  few  remaining 
free-flowing  rivers." 
r.  Etnier  had  been  a  key  witness 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
Washington-based  environmental 
ip  that  worked  with  Tennessee 
lowners  who  were  fighting  condem- 
on  of  their  property  and  succeeded 
lelaying  the  project  over  a  year 
i  1972-73.  Soon  after  the  Endan- 
d  Species  Act  of  1973  said  that  all 

projects  must  give  way  to  endan- 
d  animal  and  plant  populations, 
Etnier  set  out  to  find  just  such  a 

II  population  in  the  Little  Tennes- 
River. 

We  went  down  to  the  lower  twenty 
1  of  the  river  with  masks  and 
kels,  and  on  my  very  first  dive  I 

something  unusual  curled  up  on 
bottom,"  Dr.  Etnier  told  me.  "I 
:cted  it  to  move  away,  but  it  stayed 
t  there.  When  I  brought  it  to  the 
ace  and  had  a  look,  I  knew  I  had 
ething  that  no  human  being  had 

seen  before." 
he  fish  turned  out  to  be  a  member 
he  subgenus  Imostoma,  which  in- 
es  five  species  of  darters,  two  of 
:h  have  been  described  by  Dr. 
er.  The  entire  genus  belongs  to 
perch  family,  of  which  there  are 
t  genera,  and  more  than  150  spe- 

Within  the  three  genera  that  in- 


clude the  "darters,"  there  are  more 
than  100  species,  sixty-five  of  which 
live  in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley 
Basin.  There  is  little  to  distinguish 
them,  and  only  trained  icthyologists 
who  specialize  in  darters  can  tell  them 
apart. 

In  January,  1975,  Dr.  Etnier  pub- 
lished a  paper  describing  the  new  spe- 
cies in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Biolog- 
ical Society  of  Washington,  a  journal 
published  quarterly  by  a  group  of 
scientists  within  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution (although  not  a  Smithsonian 
publication).  The  paper  described  the 
snail  darter  as  a  species  living  in  isola- 
tion in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Little 
Tennessee  River,  that  is  unique  be- 
cause it  eats  a  snail  that  inhabits  that 
portion  of  the  river  and  because  it 
has  several  fin  and  scale  characteristics 
that,  although  found  in  other  species 
of  darters,  are  not  found  in  the  same 
combination.  Dr.  Oliver  Flint,  a  forty- 
seven-year-old  insect  specialist  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Society,  explained  the 
procedure  in  a  telephone  interview  last 
October. 

"Our  publication  has  a  circulation 
of  about  550  copies,  225  of  which  go 
to  libraries,"  he  told  me.  "We  publish 
twenty  to  twenty-five  articles  each 
issue,  and  99  percent  of  these  are  de- 
scribing new  species.  All  the  papers 
are  refereed  by  other  scientists,  but 
we  rarely  have  a  rejection.  We  usually 
ask  an  author  to  make  some  revisions 
if  there  is  any  problem.  There  are 
probably  over  100  journals  in  the 
country  that  are  similar  to  ours. 

"I'm  sure  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  opinion  in  some  of  these  new  spe- 
cies, but  we  rarely,  if  ever,  have  a 
paper  that's  challenged.  The  question 
is  whether  the  discovery  is  something 
new  and  different,  or  just  something 
that  was  never  found  in  that  particular 
place  before.  I  sometimes  have  my 
doubts  about  a  lot  of  these  new  spe- 
cies. Granted  there's  little  difference 
here  and  there,  but  perhaps  it's  just 
another  population  on  this  particular 
mountain  or  on  that  particular  river. 
There  are  rules  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Zoological 
Nomenclature  in  London,  but  I  think 
the  book  is  out  of  print  right  now. 
When  you  get  down  to  this  level  of 
population,  though,  it's  almost  impos- 
sible to  prove  anything,  since  wild 
animals  almost  never  breed  under 
captivity.    When    you    start  talking 
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Scarcity  -  a  blessing 
in  disguise? 

In  Muddling  Toward  Frugality, 
geographer  Warren  Johnson 
offers  a  scenario  for  our  future 
(which  he  envisions  as  "neither 
Utopia  nor  Oblivion"),  a  book  as 
inspiring — and  revolutionary — in 
our  time  as  Walden  was  in 
Thoreau's.  "Johnson  believes  in 
the  resiliency  of  human  beings, 
and  sees,  in  the  need  to  adapt  to 
more  frugal  ways,  the  opportu- 
nity for  lifest)  les... richer  in  per- 
sonal experiences." — Rene  Dubos 
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THE  SINKING  ARK 


about  insects,  it  almost  doesn't  matter 
if  you  call  it  a  new  species,  since  there 
are  already  so  many  anyway." 

Despite  this  rather  haphazard  state 
of  affairs  in  the  international  listing 
of  new  species,  Dr.  Etnier's  descrip- 
tion of  the  snail  darter  has  been 
acknowledged  by  TVA  biologists  as 
legitimate.  The  scientists  challenged 
the  listing  for  awhile,  but  now  admit 
that  the  snail  darter  is  indeed  a  unique 
population  with  characteristics  shared 
by  no  other  fish. 

Ts  there  ANY  WAY  THAT  the  con- 
cern over  endangered  species  can 
be  redefined  in  some  more  rational 
manner,  so  that  the  legitimate 
worries  about  our  impact  on  the  nat- 
ural environment  can  be  reconciled 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  social 
and  economic  progress,  without  giving 
way  to  the  spectacle  of  hordes  of  en- 
vironmental activists  finding  "endan- 
gered species"  of  worms,  snails,  and 
insects  under  every  rock  and  tree?  I 
think  there  is. 

First,  the  compass  of  the  current 
law  should  not  extend  beyond  the  spe- 
cies level  for  reptiles,  mammals,  and 
birds.  (The  1977  amendment  to  the 
law  limited  its  reach  to  "sub-species" 
for  invertebrates,  but  left  it  at  "pop- 
ulation" for  vertebrates ) .  Because  these 
species  do  not  breed  rapidly,  they  have 
developed  relatively  few  varieties,  and 
the  genetic  resources  they  represent 
should  not  be  lost. 

Second,  for  all  other  orders  of  plants 
and  animals,  the  "survival"  cutoff 
could  be  placed  at  the  genus  level. 
Many  plants  and  animals  are  genera 
with  a  single  species — i.e.,  they  have 
few  close  relatives,  and  should  be  pro- 
tected. But  invertebrates,  in  particular, 
are  so  abundant  and  prolific  that  they 
hardly  seem  to  need  protection  at  the 
species  level.  This  does  not  mean  that 
invertebrates  are  not  important  to 
human  beings,  or  to  the  "ecosystem." 
Environmentalists  are  fond  of  citing 
the  horseshoe  crab  (a  "living  fossil" 
that  has  not  changed  significantly  for 
thousands  of  years)  as  an  animal  that 
has  recently  been  found  to  have  unex- 
pected medical  significance:  its  blood 
can  be  used  to  detect  toxins  in  intra- 
venous fluids.  However,  the  horseshoe 
crab  is  neither  a  species,  nor  is  it  en- 
dangered. Horseshoe  crabs  are  a  fam- 
ily of  animals  with  about  twenty  spe- 


cies that  are  abundant  all  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific. The  bread  molds  that  produce 
penicillin  are  also  frequently  cited  as 
"small  but  important"  creatures,  yet 
here  the  environmentalists  strain  the 
imagination.  Bread  molds  are  ubiq- 
uitous in  nature,  and  we  probably 
couldn't  wipe  them  out  if  all  our  hu- 
man resources  were  devoted  to  the 
effort. 

There  is  no  need  to  argue  social 
Darwinism,  or  to  talk  about  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  and  "nature  red  in  tooth 
and  claw"  in  order  to  cut  a  path 
through  the  maze  of  law  and  confu- 
sion that  now  surrounds  the  concern 
about  endangered  species.  Efforts  can 
be  made  to  alter  projects  or  reestab- 
lish unique  species,  and  in  fact  this 
approach  has  worked  in  almost  all  of 
the  cases  that  have  resulted  from  the 
1973  law.  The  statute  still  reads,  how- 
ever, that  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
possible  resolution,  the  project  must 
give  way.  Even  though  Congress  has 
now  established  a  federal  review  board 
to  resolve  such  impasses,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  committee  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  much  until  Congress 
recognizes  what  a  "species"  or  a  "pop- 
ulation" of  plants  or  animals  really 
is.  Where  it  is  decided  that  a  project 
cannot  possibly  be  built  without  oblit- 
erating some  local  population  or  spe- 
cies, there  are  at  least  two  powerful 
arguments  that  make  it  extremely  un- 
likely that  we  are  creating  an  evolu- 
tionary catastrophe. 

First,  where  creatures  are  unique 
only  as  "species,"  they  are  bound  to 
have  many  close  relatives  with  whom 
they  share  most  of  their  important 
genetic  characteristics.  But  second, 
if  a  species  has  evolved  some  trait 
observed  in  no  other  creature,  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  it  could 
have  strong  evolutionary  significance 
— otherwise  it  would  have  created  an 
evolutionary  advantage  that  would 
have  caused  the  species  to  proliferate 
widely.  The  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  for  example,  has  argued  that  the 
snail  darter  produces  an  enzyme  capa- 
ble of  detaching  the  snail  from  its  shell 
so  the  animals  can  be  eaten  without 
crushing  the  shell,  as  other  species  of 
darter  must  do.  Yet  other  fish  eat  the 
same  snails  using  different  enzymes 
and  different  methods,  and  this  par- 
ticular trait  does  not  seem  to  promise 
any  wide  evolutionary  advantage.  Had 


some  small  group  of  animals  OkplaS 
developed  a  method  of  curing  cami 
cells  in  their  bodies,  on  the  otn 
hand,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  i» 
trait  would  have  remained  with  til 
small  group  since  the  survival  advji 
tage  would  have  caused  their  genes  1 
proliferate  widely. 

But  still,  the  environmentalists  tl 
us.  we  are  setting  ourselves  up  11 
"eco-catastrophe"  because  any  degraJ 
tion  of  the  genetic  base  makes  the  edj 
system  more  fragile.  Diversity  equl 
stability,  is  the  way  this  argument! 
usually  phrased.  It  is  one  of  the  rj 
embarrassments  of  the  environment 
effort  that  this  "ecological  commarl 
ment"  widely  stated  in  the  popular  1 
erature  is  completely  unproven,  and! 
many  cases  is  demonstrably  false.  Ill 
mature  forest  is  temporarily  clean 
for  example,  a  wide  variety  of  org 
nisms  will  rapidly  compete  for  succ 
sion.  but  will  gradually  give  way  ag£ 
to  a  less  diversified  but  far  more  s 
ble  collection  of  "climax"  species.  I 
versity  does  not  always  equal  stabili 
and  the  formula  only  seems  to  h( 
true  in  the  most  extreme  cases. 

Ultimately,  the  case  for  protectii 
every  plant  and  animal  population  ai 
species  is  argued  in  terms  of  religio 
guilt.  Do  we  want  to  be  the  first  peoj: 
in  history  to  consciously  and  delib( 
ately  eliminate  a  species?  I  hope  it 
clear  that  this  question  does  not  appe 
to  a  rational  assessment  of  the  evol 
tionary  consequences,  but  to  emotii 
and  doubt.  What  the  question  in  h 
asks  is:  Should  we  kill  any  living  crt 
ture?  One  answer  is,  of  course,  th 
we  sometimes  have  to.  The  evolutio 
ary  cathedral  could  not  have  come  in 
existence  if  some  creatures  had  n 
been  destroyed  by  others,  and  if  all  tl 
species  that  ever  evolved  had  surviv< 
until  now,  there  wouldn't  be  room  ( 
the  planet  to  support  them  all. 

Extinction  has  been  the  comm< 
fate  of  nearly  all  the  species  that  ha1 
evolved  on  earth.  We  ourselves  are 
part  of  nature,  and  it  is  impossible  fi 
us  to  live  without  changing  it  to  son 
degree.  If  we  are  to  adopt  the  attituc 
of  Indian  holy  men  and  live  in  fe; 
of  putting  our  feet  down  because  v 
might  crush  some  living  creature,  v 
should  at  least  be  aware  that  such  u, 
adaptability  frequently  occurs  in  n 
ture.  It  is  nearly  always  a  highly  u: 
successful  evolutionary  strategy.  I 
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Consumer  Reports  thinks  von  should  know: 

How  good  is  the  bologna 
in  that  sandwich? 


Of  the  35  brands  and  varieties  of 
ologna  tested  by  Consumer  Reports 
>r  quality,  nine  were  rated  Poor  or 
ery  Poor  for  taste.  The  samples, 
ought  in  food  stores,  were  either  rancid 
r  showed  beginning  signs  of  rancidity. 

The  start  of  rancidity  can  often  be 
etected  by  a  perfume-like  scent.  So 
le  sweet  smell  of  your  bologna  may  be 
rying  to  tell  you  something. 

low  does  the  bologna 
andwich  compare 
vith  the  others? 


Hamburger  Bologna  Tuna  Salad  Peanut 

( v.  lb  ».  b«(.  (3.A  ounc»    .3V4  ounce.  Butter 

cooked.            bologna.       tuna.  )  tbsp  (1  ounce 

1  tbsp               1  tbsp.        mayonnaise)  peanut 

cataup)  mustarn)  on      on  white  butter)  on 


The  bologna  sandwich  earned  our 
west  vote  of  confidence. 

Consumer  Reports  explored  this  in 
itail  in  its  article  "How  Good  is  the 
ologna  in  that  Sandwich?" 
Here's  how  bologna  stacked  up  against 
le  other  three  sandwich  foods . . .  ( 1 )  High- 
it  in  cost-per-ounce  of  protein 
!)  Highest  in  fats  and  calories.  The 
>logna  sandwich,  in  fact,  was  over  four 
mes  as  expensive  as  the  cheapest 
indwich— peanut  butter— at  the  prices 
revailing  when  we  made  our  test. 
rhat's  more,  bologna  contains  a 
rtentially  harmful  additive  called 
dium  nitrite. 

Consumer  Reports 
;ives  you  the  tacts 
ehind  the  "baloney". 

Today's  supermarket  is  no  place  to  be 
i  your  own. 

Without  help,  it's  hard  to  know  about 
ibtle  product  differences  that  can 
leat  your  family  of  nutrients  and 
laybe  even  cost  you  more  in  the  bargain. 

That's  why  Consumer  Reports  rates 
>od  and  household  products  by  testing 
andards  just  as  rigorous  as  those  we 
3e  for  automobiles  and  expensive 
Dpliances.  We  are  equally  rigorous 
ith  our  research  into  services,  such 
s  banking,  insurance  and  much  more. 

Consumer  Reports  is  the  nonprofit, 
ader-supported  magazine  of  Consumers 
nion-the  nation's  leading  independent 
rganization  for  testing  and  rating 
msumer  products  and  services. 


We  don't  accept  advertising  from 
anyone. 

We  buy  what  we  test  at  retail  stores 
just  as  you  do.  And  we  never  accept 
"free  samples"  from  manufacturers. 

Five  facts  our  readers 
learned  that  you 
could  have  used: 

1.  Shake  'n  Bake  Barbecue  Chicken 
Coating  is  50.9%  sugar— more  than  five 
times  the  percentage  of  sugar  found  in 
Coca-Cola. 

2.  Hitachi,  MGA  and  Sony  proved  the 
most  reliable  19"  color  TV  sets  in  a 
survey  of  our  readers.  The  least 
reliable?  Magnavox. 

3.  A  Dodge  Aspen  or  a  Plymouth 
Volare  is  not  a  good  candidate  in  the 
used-car  market.  The  76  and  '77 
models  had  much  worse  than  average 
Frequency-of-Repair  records. 


4.  Two  hanks  can  advertise  the  same 
interest  rate  for  your  savings  account. 
But  one  pays  only  $44.93  for  the  same 
period  for  which  the  other  pays  $75.30. 
It's  how  they  calculate  your  interest 
that  counts. 

5.  Yogurt  costs  26<  to  42<  for  an  eight- 
ounce  container,  but  for  the  nutritional 
benefits  it  provides,  yogurt  is  a  very 
expensive  glass  of  milk. 

A  lot  of  companies  may  not  like  what 
we  have  to  say. 

But  remember,  those  same  companies 
spend  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  ads 
and  TV  commercials  for  their  products 
and  services ...  so  they  can  give  you  the 
facts  that  serve  their  interests. 

Shouldn't  you  spend  just  $11  a  year 
on  Consumer  Reports— so  you  can  get 
the  facts  that  serve  your  interests? 

Subscribe  now  and  get 
The  Medicine  Show 
and  the  1979  Buying 
Guide  Issue  free. 

New  subscribers  will  re- 
ceive a  free  copy  of  our  1979 
Buying  Guide  Issue,  432 
pages  covering  more  than 
1900  products  by  brand 
name  and  model  number. 
You  will  also  get,  free,  a  copy 
of  our  revealing  book  about 
health  products  and  services. 
The  Medicine  Show.  And 
that's  not  all— see  details  of 
money-saving  offer.  Then 
mail  the  card  or  coupon. 


Here's  how  you  save  $9»50  on  this 
introductory  offer  to  new  subscribers 

You  get  11  regular 
monthly  issues  of 
Consumer  Reports 
(newsstand  price, 
$1  each),  total 

newsstand  price  SI  1.00 


You  get  the  1979 
Buying  Guide  Issue, 
single-copy  price  .      $  3.00 

You  get  the  1980 
Buying  Guide  Issue, 
single-copy  price  $  3.00 

You  get  the  384-page 
guide  to  health  prob- 
lems and  products. 
The  Medicine  Show, 
price  $  3.50 

Total  Price  520.50 

You  Pay  Only  $11.00 

You  save  *9.50 


CONSUMERS  UNION 

publisher  of  Consumer  Reports 
Orangeburg,  New  York  10962 
Please  send  free  copies  of  the  1979  Consumer 
Reports  Buying  Guide  Issue,  and  the  384-page 
guide,  The  Medicine  Show.  Enter  my  subscrip- 
tion to  Consumer  Reports  for  a  year  at  $11.00, 
including  the  1980  Buying  Guide  Issue  when 
published. 

□  Payment  enclosed       □  Bill  me,  please 


Address  . 

City  

State  


Apt.  No. 


.Zip_ 


IB-28 


Save  more.  Check  if  you  prefer: 

□  2  years-$20  (save  $14.50) 

□  3  years-$27  (save  $21.50) 

Please  allow  3-6  weeks  for  delivery.  Refund  of 
unused  portion  of  subscription  guaranteed  if  you 
wish  to  cancel  for  any  reason. 


Ml 

Si****'. 


Everyone  wants  to  surround  him- 
self and  his  family  with  objects  of 
lasting  beauty,  meaning  and 
value — to  own  with  pride  and  pass  on  as 
valuable  heirlooms  to  future  genera- 
tions. There  can  be  no  better  heirloom 
than  beautifully  leather-bound,  gold- 
decorated  editions  of  the  world's 
greatest  books. 

Now,  you  can  acquire  this  kind  of 
private  library  from  The  Easton  Press. 

The  World's  Greatest  Books 

It  isn't  difficult  to  list  the  world's 
greatest  books.  Their  titles  spring 
instantly  to  everyone's  mind,  because 
what  makes  a  book  great  is  its  ability  to 
have  a  lasting  impact  on  each  new 
generation  of  readers.  A  book  becomes 
great  only  when  it  is  recognized  as  being 
great — generation  after  generation. 
Melville's  Moby  Dick,  Dickens'  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
Plato's  Republic,  Thackeray's  Vanity  fair, 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  Hawthorne's  Scarlet 
Letter,  Dostoevsky's  Crime  and  Punishment, 
Homer's  Iliad,  Bronte's  Wuthermg  Heights, 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels,  Mark  Twain's  Huckleberry  Finn 
and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Books  like  these  a  re  the  greatest  books  of 
all  time. ..the  books  of  lasting  value  that 
each  family  wants  on  its  bookshelves. 
As  Beautiful  as  They 
Are  Meaningful 

The  pride  that  one  feels  in  acquiring  this 
edition  of  the  world's  greatest  books 
comes  not  only  from  the  power  and  sig- 
nificance of  each  literary  masterpiece  It 
comes  also  from  the  sheer  beauty  of 
each  book.  Every  volume  in  this  private 
library  will  exemplify  the  ultimate  in  the 
art  of  printing,  illustrating  and  binding. 

Genuine  Leather  Bindings 

Today  it  is  rare  to  find  books  bound  in 
genuine  leather.  The  cost  of  such  bind- 
ings and  the  time  required  to  create 
them  has  made  the  crafting  of  such 
bindings  an  almost  vanishing  art 

But  each  book  in  this  collection  will  be 
bound  in  genuine  leather!  The  leathers 
used  will  be  only  the  finest,  and  many 
different  types  of  leathers  villbe  used- 
calfskin,  cowhide,  suede,  sheepskin— to 
give  even  greater  distinction  to  the  total 
collection. 

As  with  every  detail  of  these  books,  lux- 
ury in  binding  will  be  the  rule  rather 
/Continued  on  next  page) 
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than  the  exception.  Each  volume  will 
have  the  beautiful  lustre,  wonderful 
feel,  and  distinctively  rich  smell  that  is 
characteristic  of  only  genuine  leather. 
Unique  Cover  Designs 
of  Real  Gold 

To  further  enhance  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  your  books,  each  binding  will 
be  decorated  with  real  gold.  Each  cover 
design  will  be  deeply  inlaid  with  this 
precious  metal.  The  back  cover  and  the 
spine  of  each  book  will  be  similarly 
decorated. 
Gilt-edged  Pages 

Complementing  the  gold  of  the  leather 
cover's  design  is  the  gilt  edging  of  every 
page.  The  pages  of  every  book  will  be 
gilt-edged  in  real  gold 
Elegant  in  Every  Way 
As  final  touches  of  elegance,  each  book 
will  have  beautiful  endsheets  of  the 
highest  quality,  contain  a  bound-in  rib- 
bon page  marker  and  be  bound  with  a 
"hubbed"  spine  that  is  used  in  only  the 
finest  books. 

The  result  of  all  this  careful  attention  to 
luxury  and  elegance  is  a  collection  of 
books  that  brings  back  memories  of  the 
great  private  libraries  of  the  most  dis- 
criminating families  in  days  gone  by. 

Distinctly  Different  Volumes 

Distinctiveness  is  the  watchword  of  this 
private  library.  No  two  volumes  are  the 
same  The  leather  used  in  the  bindings 
will  be  of  many  colors  and  grains.  The 
type  styles  and  illustrations  will  vary 
from  volume  to  volume  matching  the 
unique  character  of  each  of  the  indi- 
vidual works.  The  design  on  each  vol- 
ume's leather  cover  will  be  different, 
with  no  two  alike.  Even  the  sizes  of  the 
books  in  the  collection  will  vary 
Beautifully  Illustrated  Books 
Each  volumeof  "The  iOOGreatest  Books 
Ever  Written"  will  be  beautifully  illus- 
trated. In  manycases.authenticillustra- 
tions  from  the  period  of  the  literary 
masterpiece  will  be  used.  In  others,  spe- 
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CUBA  IN  PANAVISION 


The  revolution  continues  on  celluloid  by  Philip  Terzia 


A PERVERSE  ATTRACTION  of  the 
theater  for  me  is  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  awful  the  show  may 
be,  there  is  always  solace  in 
the  audience.  Man)  times  have  I  avert- 
ed my  eyes  from  the  stage  or  screen 
to  cast  them  furtively  to  the  right  and 
left,  finding  in  the  fidgeting  and  mys- 
terious laughter  a  more  satisfying  com- 
edy of  manners  than  the  professionals 
can  muster.  It  was  a  sensation  that 
came  to  me  many  times  when  I  was 
in  Cuba  not  long  ago,  invited,  along 
with  soraf  other  Americans,  to  witness 
examples  of  the  Cuban  cinema. 

The  delegation  included  critics,  re- 
porters, as  well  as  a  large  faction,  with 
some  journalistic  connection  or  an- 
other, consisting  of  admirers  of  Cuba 
generally,  for  whom  the  cinema  was 
merely  an  element  of  their  enthusiasm. 
\\  <-  were,  by  any  standard,  a  curious 
mixture,  and  the  ideological  baggage 
we  brought  to  Havana  soon  had  us 
dividing  and  redividing  like  a  volatile 
cell.  As  for  me,  my  motive  was  idle 
interest,  nothing  more.  In  fact.  I  soon 
found  the  movies  to  be  the  inferior 
entertainment.  We  resided  in  comfort 
at  the  Havana  Riviera  Hotel,  a  Fifties 
emporium  overlooking  the  harbor  that 
was  once  the  haunt  of  Meyer  Lansky. 
There  was  a  shop  in  which  foreigners, 
not  Cubans,  could  buy  cigarettes  at 
one-fifth  the  usual  price,  and  a  cafe- 
teria that  I  was  told  was  a  gathering 
place  for  homosexuals.  Falling  into  a 
routine  of  watching  Russians  bumping 
into  East  Germans,  and  Americans 
smiling  sweetly  at  both.  I  soon  came 
to  realize  that  the  show  in  Cuba  was 
on  either  side  of  the  screen. 


I  approached  Cuban  cinema  with  a 
kind  of  wary  curiosity.  It  has  been  ad- 
vertised here  and  there  as  something 
different  from  the  Marxist  run-of-the- 
mill.  Movies  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
Cubans,  or  so  it  is  said;  the  govern- 
ment hovers  protectively  about  its 
fledgling  industry;  Cubans  are  enthu- 
siastic moviegoers.  That,  it  turns  out, 
is  because  they  have  nowhere  else  to 
go.  On  that  repressed,  unhappy  island 
people  move  like  lemmings  into  the 
theaters,  ready,  when  day  is  done,  to 
take  whatever  is  dished  out.  What  they 
get  is  decidedly  less  than  what  they — 
or  anyone — deserve.  I  was  seized  more 
than  anything  else  with  a  kind  of  pity 
for  a  population  that  must  toil  by  day 
and  be  exhorted,  night  after  night,  by  a 
succession  of  tropical  Cotton  Mathers. 
The  films  are  like  blunt  instruments 
brought  down  on  innocent  heads.  The 
Cubans,  in  the  theater  and  out,  bring 
to  mind  Dr.  Johnson's  notion  that 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
something  must  be  endured.  Cuban 
movies  are  made  to  be  endured. 

In  official  terms,  the  cinema  consti- 
tutes "an  instrument  of  opinion  [and] 
for  the  formation  of  the  individual  and 
collective  conscious,  and  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  revolutionary  spirit  becom- 
ing more  profound  and  lucid."  I  con- 
fess that  in  my  case  it  contributed  to 
the  individual  unconscious,  and  will 
leave  it  at  that.  But,  otherwise,  the 
cinema  has  done  what  it  was  supposed 
to  do.  Cuban  films  are  so  much  a  part 
of  the  Cuban  revolution  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  what  else  thev  might 
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be,  aside  from  their  own  predictahl 

tedious  selves.  What  is  the  role  of 
in  a  totalitarian  society,  after  all,  b 
the  propagation  of  an  idea,  or,  in  t 
instance  of  Castro,  the  aggrandizeme 
of  a  personality?  You  can  paint  a  p: 
ture  around  a  political  lesson,  but  the 
the  lesson  remains,  and  it  is  the  mc 
vivid  thing  on  the  canvas.  What 
remarkable  about  the  Cuban  cinen 
is  not  so  much  its  variety  or  spirit 
its  unyielding  monotony,  its  apparei 
ly  insatiable  appetite  for  saying  tl 
same    things — very    often    the  san 
phrases — over  and  over  again.  It  wi 
seem  that,  like  any  institutional  dogm 
whatever  it  is  that  informs  the  Cuba 
cinema  can  go  on  forever,  and  alwa\, 
succeed  in  entertaining  itself. 

Cuban  films  are  little  more  thai 
succession  of  training  movies,  a  serie 
of  awkward  images  wherein  the  sam 
heroes  shoot  the  same  villains  for  th 
same  reasons,  all  in  tune  with  a  diale< 
tic  that  grows  as  comic  as  it  is  ubic 
uitous.  ''The  Triumph  of  the  Revolt 
tion,"  the  axis  around  which  the  spir: 
of  Cuba  seems  to  revolve,  is  a  phras 
with  which  one  grows  wearily  familial 
Who  would  not  flee  the  table  in  th 
face  of  a  steady  diet  of  To  Die  for  th 
Country  Is  to  Live,  or  Che,  Common 
dante,  Friend,  or  My  Brother  Fidel? 


THE  INSTITUTO  CUBANO  del  Al 
te  e  Industria  Cinematografi 
cas  (ICAIC)  is  the  officia 
film  agency,  and  there  I  wa 
surrounded  by  a  swirling  mass  of  smil 
ing  directors  and  bureaucrats,  whc 
between  seminars  and  screenings,  wer 
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i»r  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
nselves  and  answer  questions,  usu- 

at  intimidating  length.  Each  film 

laboriously  dissected:  to  pore  over 

carcass  of  an  elephant  may  be  in- 
;ctually  rewarding,  but  it  is  also 
sically  debilitating,  and  I  soon 
nd  myself  gazing  longingly  out  the 
dow  at  Havana.  A  film  justifies  it- 

in  Cuba  not  so  much  on  its  merits 
;inema  but  on  its  caliber  as  a  weap- 
of  the  regime.  There  is  no  warfare 
tveen  art  and  politics:  the  one  side 

surrendered  before  a  roll  of  film 
ers  the  camera.  The  Cuban  product 
res  its  master  as  surely  as  any  Hol- 
ood  masterpiece  pleased  Louis  B. 
yer.  X  did  not  embrace  Y  for  any 
ural  reason,  but  because,  by  so  em- 
cing.  Y  and  \  fulfilled  Z  in  the  rev- 
tionary  process.  This  angle  struck 
as  a  kind  of  betrayal  of  the  whole 
position  of  movie  making,  and  I 
ie  the  mistake  of  saying  so  on  a 

occasions.  What  I  got  in  return 
e  glares  from  compatriots  and  im- 
sioned  explanations.  One  director 
particular  became  blue  in  the  face 
my  suggestion  that  his  motives  as 
artist  might  be  backwards.  But.  as 
fulminated,  it  occurred  to  me  what 

difference  between  us  might  have 
n:  we  were  looking  at  one  another 
ide  down.  He  went  through  his 
dogical  paces  with  the  tortuous 
c  of  the  lunatic:  he  reduced  what- 
r  passion  or  emotion  there  might 
(and  there  is  not  much)  to  its  con- 
rents  and  transformed  them  into 
s  for  the  machinery  of  the  regime. 
!  whole  process  of  movie  art  has 
n  reversed  in  Cuba.  It  is  a  process, 
;ed,  that  I  recognized  throughout 
rana:  the  political  has  supplanted 
human. 

ls  a  revelation  it  could  be  illustrated 
»dd  and  pathetic  ways.  One  evening 
tood  outside  the  Tropicana  Club 
ting  for  a  taxi  and  found  myself 
:d  into  conversation  with  a,  drunk- 
Aoman  about  her  place  in  line.  Her 
wledge  of  English  was  as  limited 
ny  Spanish,  but  somehow  she  man- 
i  to  run  us  both  through  the  di- 
tic  of  something  that  I  should  never 
e  thought  could  be  otherwise  re- 
ed to  classic  Marxist  terms.  It  took 
:ral  minutes,  and  when  she  finally 
ved  back  at  her  verbal  starting 
;e  she  smiled  tipsily  at  me.  I  smiled 
k.  But  she  might  as  well  have  con- 
ted  our  little  conversation  with  the 


1962  missile  crisis.  No  wonder  she 
was  drunk.  What  other  recourse  is 
there  in  a  society  of  unremitting  thesis 
and  antithesis?  Cuba  is  a  tropical  isle 
with  an  air  of  indolence  and  passivity. 
At  every  corner  the  sweating  populace 
is  extolled  and  admonished.  Where 
once  it  may  have  been  the  Church  Mil- 
itant, now  it  is  the  State  Militant  en- 
treating them  to  die  in  Africa  or  re- 
joice in  the  Literacy  Campaign  of 
1961.  The  loudspeakers  play  "Climb 
Every  Mountain"  while  lovers  pet  in 
the  park,  and  you  can  look  up  from 
a  urinal  into  the  face  of  Che  Guevara. 

1  wandered  a  few  times  into  La  Bo- 
deguita  del  Medio,  the  old  watering 
hole  of  Hemingway  and  Errol  Flynn, 
a  picturesque  bar  and  restaurant  in 
Old  Havana.  In  a  way  it  serves  as  a 
kind  of  microcosm  of  Cuba  since  the 
Triumph  of  the  Revolution.  It  must 
once  have  had  a  shabby  charm:  now 
it  is  just  shabby,  a  museum  of  indo- 
lent memories  where  the  past  is  con- 
jured up  like  a  tired  vaudevillian.  I 
twirled  the  mint  leaf  in  my  daiquiri 
and  listened  to  the  owner  repeat  his 
timeworn  anecdotes  and  trot  out  his 
fading  glossies  of  eminent  visitors.  In 
between  the  carved  initials  on  the  walls 
stood  a  series  of  photographs  commem- 
orating the  visit  to  La  Bodeguita  of 
Salvador  Allende,  surely  as  incongru- 
ous a  figure  there  as  could  be  imag- 
ined. But  it  was  his  onetime  royal 
touch  that  obviously  gave  the  place  its 
reason  for  being,  and  it  was  his  awk- 
ward, unsmiling  face  that  showed  the 
difference  between  having  a  good  time 
and  pretending  to  have  a  good  time. 

So  long  as  the  Cuban  cinema 
and  its  spokesmen  cast  a  pall,  I 
could  always  turn  to  the  Amer- 
icans and  gaze  in  fascination. 
I  hadn't  realized  the  extent  to  which 
Cuba  has  become  a  kind  of  secular 
shrine,  but  for  my  traveling  compan- 
ions the  trip  was  surelv  a  pilgrimage. 
Thev  beamed  at  squalid  workshops: 
they  nodded  approvingly  at  tales  of 
censorship  and  militarism:  thev  chat- 
ted in  Newspeak  among  themselves. 

Thev  ought  to  remain  anonymous, 
and  not  because  their  behavior  was 
bad  or  good,  but  because,  in  the  strict- 
est sense,  they  ivere  anonymous.  It  was 
as  though  Central  Casting  had  sent 
them  down.  There  was  an  elderly  Par- 
ty member  from  San  Francisco  who 


spoke  wistfully  of  the  past  and  pe- 
rused People  magazine  to  '"see  what  the 
peasants  are  reading."  There  was  a 
Democratic  socialist  from  Chicago 
who  was  prepared  to  believe  anything, 
and  usually  did.  There  were  feminists 
of  varying  degrees  of  femininity,  a  few 
New  Yorkers  dressed  to  kill,  a  teach- 
er of  a  Third  World  seminar,  a  teach- 
er of  film,  a  member  of  the  African 
Film  Society. 

I  had  largely  forgotten  about  the 
ramifications  of  being  a  revolutionary 
in  a  country,  such  as  our  own,  where 
such  afflictions  are  greeted  with  yawns 
rather  than  armed  resistance.  A  whole 
decade  of  impotent  rage  was  fulminat- 
ing in  the  breasts  of  these  otherwise 
placid  fugitives  from  the  late  1960s. 
One  man  positively  shook  with  excite- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  documentary 
about  the  war  in  Angola,  offering  tac- 
tical suggestions  to  ihe  director  for 
the  better  slaughtering  of  the  enemy. 
A  cheer  went  up  from  a  chic  Wash- 
ingtonian  at  a  cartoon  of  an  Amer- 
ican receiving  a  bullet  through  his 
brain. 

We  were  transported  one  afternoon 
through  the  Plaza  of  the  Revolution, 
in  Havana,  and  paused  reverently  at 
a  building-sized  portrait  of  Che  Gue- 
vara. Che's  eyes  stared  with  a  mystical 
resolution  into  the  middle  distance, 
his  face  surrounded  by  dramatic  col- 
ors and  the  romance  of  nationalism. 
We  cheered  heartily.  Here  was  a  man 
who  despised  everything  we  stood  for. 
Wrhat  would  a  merciless  guerrilla  fight- 
er make  of  a  group  of  solemn  jour- 
nalists professionally  engaged  in  pick- 
ing over  the  entrails  of  'he  internation- 
al cinema?  At  every  public  display  of 
guns  and  war  games  a  kind  of  thrill 
ran  through  the  group;  nothing  was  so 
entrancing  in  the  movies  as  the  sight 
of  a  group  of  counterrevolutionaries 
falling  bloodily  to  the  pavement  in  a 
hail  of  machine-gun  fire.  I  asked  a  col- 
league what  he  thought  of  it  all.  Didn't 
Fidel  seem  undulv  happy  playing  sol- 
dier, and  weren't  the  Cubans  perpetrat- 
ing in  Africa  what  we  so  correctly  con- 
demned in  ourselves  not  so  long  ago? 

"Circumstances  ar^  different."  he 
said.  I  mentioned  the  pervasion  of 
troops  in  Havana,  and,  as  an  armored 
car  passed  bv  filled  with  men  in  fa- 
tigues, he  asked  me  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about. 

We  were  taken  to  a  model  secondary 
school  and  escorted  through  rooms  full 
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of  hot,  dispirited  children  toiling  over 
sewing  machines  and  electronic  equip- 
ment, nearly  all  of  them  regarding  us 
with  that  plaintive  look  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  childhood.  A  recitation  of 
their  grueling  regimen  brought  smiles 
of  admiration;  tales  of  pedagogic  tyr- 
anny were  answered  neatly  and  simply 
— in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  One 
woman  bent  over  a  young  girl  sewing 
baseballs  and,  smiling  gently,  explained 
in  English,  "As  a  feminist  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  myself  and 
my  attitudes  toward  social  change." 
The  girl  dropped  the  baseball  and  the 
woman  picked  it  up  for  her,  continu- 
ing, "Here,  I'm  learning  so  much  about 
women  in  a  revolutionary  society." 
The  girl,  of  course,  said  nothing,  and 
the  American  drew  back  and  took  her 
photograph. 

One  day  at  lunch  I  found  myself  at 
a  table  with  Santiago  Alvarez,  Cu- 
ba's leading  producer  of  documenta- 
ries. It  must  be  understood  that  they 
deal  largely  with  the  transgressions  of 
the  CIA,  and  one  in  particular  dem- 
onstrates the  manner  in  which  Lyndon 
Johnson  had  Robert  Kennedy  mur- 
dered. I  gathered  that  Alvarez  enjoys 
arguing,  and  so  a  colleague  and  I  be- 
gan to  ask  him  questions.  Unhappily, 
he  could  answer  only  a  few,  because 
we  soon  found  ourselves  surrounded  by 
our  colleagues,  offering  Alvarez  moral 
support,  answering  the  questions  for 
us,  and  assuring  the  other  Cubans  that 
I  was  not  typical  of  the  delegation. 

"Don't  point  your  finger  at  me," 
said  a  black  woman.  "I  find  that  cul- 
turally offensive."  And  furthermore, 
she  added,  "the  reason  the  Cubans  are 
fighting  in  Africa  is  because  they  wish 
to  demonstrate  their  solidarity  with 
the  African  people.  Cuba  is  a  totally 
integrated  society."  It  would  have  done 
no  good  to  dissent  from  that;  I  was 
content  to  remain  culturally  offensive. 

Nor,  it  must  be  said,  did  it  take 
much  to  be  culturally  offensive.  A  visit 
to  Hemingway's  house  was  ceremonial- 
ly stricken  from  the  agenda,  and  a 
handful  of  pilgrims  had  to  get  there 
on  their  own.  The  representatives  of 
the  working  press  were  christened  the 
"Gang  of  Seven"  and  kept  in  a  kind 
of  social  purdah.  We  soon  found  our- 
selves isolated  at  mealtimes,  and  Cu- 
bans who  joined  our  table  or  other- 
wise sought  our  company  were  incred- 
ulously asked  why.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, our  presence  was  valued.  I  was 


introduced  one  evening  to  an  American 
woman,  resident  in  Havana,  who  was 
telling  a  very  sorry  story  to  any  Amer- 
ican journalist  she  could  find.  She 
had  a  friend,  a  woman  poet  from  Ni- 
caragua, who  was  languishing  in  jail 
in  her  homeland,  and  was  being  tor- 
tured. I  asked  why  her  friend  was  in 
jail,  and  was  told  that  she,  and  two 
men,  had  landed  with  arms  and  am- 
munition on  the  Nicaraguan  coast  and 
been  captured  after  a  gun  battle.  I 
asked  her  what  she  supposed  the  Cu- 
bans would  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances. 

"Jesus  Christ,"  said  a  colleague, 
"what's  that  got  to  do  with  anything?" 
His  attitude,  or  so  I  thought,  spoke 
for  everyone. 

This  was  combined  with  a  kind  of 
imbecilic  credulity  for  which,  it  seemed, 
no  amount  of  evidence  could  be  a  cure. 
There  is  no  need  for  film  critics  in 
Cuba,  I  was  told,  because  the  films  are 
collectively  criticized  as  they  are  made. 
I  was  assured  that  a  certain  film  was 
good  because  it  had  won  a  series  of 
medals  at  a  Bulgarian  film  festival — 
always  a  sure  indication  of  quality.  At 
all  times  it  was  a  matter  of  finding 
whatever  is  abhorrent  at  home  to  be 
purifying  elsewhere. 

HOWEVER,  NOT  EVERYTHING 
was  as  they  might  have  ex- 
pected. It  is  not  at  all  clear, 
for  example,  that  the  Cubans 
have  made  so  much  progress  as  we 
have  in  certain  rarified  social  prob- 
lems. One  Cuban,  otherwise  ideolog- 
ically sound,  defended  the  absence  of 
women  in  combat  because  it  had  been 
discovered  that  their  "memory  glands" 
interfered  with  the  proper  cocking  of 
a  rifle.  After  a  moment's  misunder- 
standing it  became  clear  what  he 
meant,  and  there  was  much  consterna- 
tion. Nor  are  the  Cubans  familiar  with 
some  of  our  social  courtesies.  Some 
blacks  in  the  group  demanded  a  meet- 
ing with  black  filmmakers  that  would 
be  barred  to  whites,  and  this  was  de- 
nounced as  a  form  of  apartheid.  The 
word  proved  to  be  a  red  flag.  We  were 
bouncing  along  in  a  hot  bus  and  a 
woman  raised  her  hand  to  the  tour 
guide.  "Carlos,  Carlos,"  she  said,  "I 
feel  I  have  to  make  a  comment  about 
that."  Which  she  did.  launching  an 
inquirv  into  revolutionary  semantics 
that,  I  fear,  would  have  sent  Lenin 


himself  back  to  his  chessboard*  It 
characteristic,  however,  of  the  kinc 
lunatic  preoccupations  and  reason 
that  produced,  at  one  point,  the  rr 
remarkable  document  of  the  aff 
Some  people,  particularly  the  Cubz 
insisted  on  smoking  in  the  screen 
rooms,  and  so  the  following  letter  i 
circulated  for  signatures.  It  convey: 
should  say,  the  flavor  of  our  break! 
conversation  in  Havana. 

Dear  Compaheros  and  Amigos, 

Some  of  our  group  for  general 
health  reasons  and  some  who  suf- 
fer specific  maladies  ask  you  all 
to  refrain  from  smoking  in  closed 
areas.  For  those  without  a  leftist 
orientation,  we  ask  it  of  you  in  the 
name  of  courtesy. 

For  those  leftists,  we  ask  it  in 
the  name  of  a  political  conscious- 
ness. Respect  for  political  comrades 
and  their  capacity  to  carry  on  a 
political  discussion  and  see  all  the 
films  attentively  should  come  before 
a  few  people's  need  to  smoke  cig- 
arettes. Cubans  have  had  leaders 
and  a  key  cineaste  who  suffered 
from  asthma,  and  the  habit  of 
smoking  only  worsens  such  a  dis- 
ease. To  insist  on  one's  rights  to 
fill  up  a  closed  area  with  smoke 
harms  other  comrades  and  places 
the  individual  above  the  collective. 
We  ask  you  to  go  away  from  the 
closed  area  to  smoke. 

Needless  to  say,  I  signed  with  e 
thusiasm.  It  seemed  to  me  that  whi 
the  Cubans  may  have  addressed  \ 
cynically,  this  was  conceived  in  gei 
uine  innocence.  It  represented,  mo: 
than  anything,  the  extent  to  which 
delusion  can  flourish  in  a  simple  mine 
Just  as  self-loathing  can  foster  an  ii 
ordinate  attachment,  so  Cuba  and  ii 
cinema  exerted  its  evangelical  appes 
on  a  handful  of  supplicant  Yankee; 
All  mysteries  and  contradictions  wer 
swept  away  by  celluloid  platitudes:  tj 
the  Triumph  of  the  Revolution,  unt 
which  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desire 
known,  and  from  which  no  secrets  ar 
hidden. 

On  the  flight  home  one  womai 
pulled  a  postcard  out  of  her  bag.  I 
was  oversized,  with  a  Christlike  paint 
ing  of  Che  Guevara.  She  turned  it  ove 
and  clicked  her  ball-point  pen.  "Thi 
has  been,"  she  wrote,  "the  greates 
week  of  my  life." 

Sad  to  say,  she  was  probably  tell 
ing  the  truth.  C 
harper's/january  197 
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Bhington  may  become  America's  first  city-state 


by  Walter  Berns 


mr  ACHIAVELLI  POINTED  OUT 
K  /H  more  than  400  years  ago 

I  that  for  a  city  to  rise  to  pow- 
▼  _H.er  "it  has  ever  been  neces- 
y  to  employ  fraud."  Rome  was  his 
anplar  because  the  Romans  were  so 
ver  in  concealing  what  they  were  do- 
I  They  entered  into  alliances  with 
ir  neighboring  states,  hut  always 
naged  to  reserve  to  themselves  "the 
hts  of  sovereignty,  the  seat  of  em- 
e.  and  the  glory  of  their  enterprises." 
Someone  in  Washington  has  been 
ging  Machiavelli.  Like  Rome,  Wash- 
;ton  had  a  small  beginning  and  be- 
ne great  at  the  expense  of  the  states 
■rounding  it:  again  like  Rome,  it 
5  allied  itself  with  those  states  in 
enterprise  of  sorts,  this  one  carried 
in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  man 
t  calculated  to  accumulate  more  sov- 
:ignty,  a  larger  empire,  and  greater 
iry  for  the  Washingtonians  who  con- 
tute  what  we  still  call,  however  in- 
;urately,  the  federal  government. 
Washington  has  proposed  to  the 
tes  for  their  consideration  an  amend- 
:nt — it  would  be  the  twenty-seventh 


— granting  the  District  of  Columbia  full 
Congressional  representation.  Whether 
it  passes  depends  on  the  ability  of  its 
opponents  to  resist  a  subtle,  but  in 
our  day  powerful,  form  of  bullying: 
the  accusation  that  objections  to  Dis- 
trict representation  are  a  cover  for  an 
''anti-urban,  anti-black,  anti-federal" 
prejudice.  This  charge  of  racism,  made 
in  print  by  columnist  Garry  Wills  and 
more  slyly  by  many  Washingtonians, 
is  designed  to  intimidate  Republicans 
especially,  because  they  have  strong 
partisan  reasons  to  vote  against  rat- 
ification: in  the  nation's  capital  there 
are  nine  registered  Democrats  for  ev- 
ery Republican. 

Republicans  control  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  in  twelve  states.  But 
they  control  one  house  in  four  other 
states,  not  counting  unicameral  Ne- 
braska, and  a  negative  vote  in  at  least 
one  house  in  thirteen  states  is  enough 
to  defeat  any  Constitutional  amend- 
ment. Already  the  Twenty-third  Amend- 
ment, giving  the  District  the  right  to 
choose  Presidential  electors,  assures 
the  Democrats  a  three-vote  headstart 


in  every  Presidential  election.  This 
proposed  Twenty-seventh  Amendment 
is  calculated  to  give  Democrats  two 
additional  Senators  and  one  or  two 
additional  members  of  the  House — a 
simple  enough  reason  for  Republican 
opposition. 

The  District  is  primarily  black,  but 
opposition  to  District  representation 
began  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  population  was  mostly  white.  Be- 
sides, the  white  population  is  rapidly 
increasing  as  young  and  childless  cou- 
ples— he  a  White  House  staffer  and 
she  a  rising  attorney  in  Justice's  Anti- 
trust Division — move  into  the  city  from 
the  Virginia  and  Maryland  suburbs. 
And  it  is  preposterous  to  liken  the 
District  to  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 
as  did  several  witnesses  at  the  House 
hearings.  District  residents  elect  their 
own  mayor  and  city  council,  they  vote 

Walter  Berns,  on  leave  as  a  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
is  currently  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  and  a  res- 
ident scholar  at  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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for  Presidential  electors,  and  they  elect 
a  nonvoting  member  of  the  House. 
The  amendment  will  indeed  be  op- 
posed by  racists,  but  it  will  win  the 
support  of  many  politicians  eager  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  racism.  I  think 
the  amendment's  proponents  exploit 
this  anxiety;  nonetheless,  there  are  re- 
spectable nonpartisan  and  nonracist 
reasons  why  the  amendment  should  be 
rejected. 

They  are.  of  course,  hotly  denied  in 
Washington.  In  the  House  committee 
hearings,  not  a  single  witness  testified 
against  the  proposed  amendment;  ev- 
eryone favored  it,  and  most,  in  one 
way  or  another,  insisted  that  nothing 
could  be  said  against  it.  As  one  House 
witness  said,  "The  simple  fact  is  .  .  . 
there  is  not  one  substantive  reason 
why  this  legislation  should  not  pass." 
Passage,  it  was  maintained,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  "simple  justice,"  resting  "on 
the  simple  principle  upon  which  this 
great  Nation  was  founded  .  .  .  'no  tax- 
ation without  representation.' "  The 
emphasis  here  is  that  Washingtonians, 
although  not  permitted  to  vote  for  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  pay  income 
taxes;  in  fact,  one  witness  said  they 
"pay  more  than  their  fair  share  of  tax- 
es." What  she  meant  was  they  pay 
higher  taxes  because  "the  per  capita 
income  for  D.C.  is  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average."  She  was  right;  it  is 
26  percent  higher  ($8,067  in  1976,  as 
against  the  average  of  $6,399),  which 
suggests  that  Washingtonians  are  get- 
ting along  well  even  without  represen- 
tation. 


~T"0  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation"  is  a  venerable 
American  slogan,  but  it  is  not 
-A-  ^  the  principle,  simple  or  oth- 
erwise, "upon  which  this  great  Nation 
was  founded."  According  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  governments 
are  founded  by  the  people  to  secure 
their  natural  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  people,  when  adopting  a  consti- 
tution, to  decide  how  these  rights  are 
best  secured.  They  can  decide  on  a 
system  of  "one  man,  one  vote,"  which 
is  another  formulation  of  "no  tax- 
ation without  representation."  Or,  be- 
ing apprehensive  of  the  majority's  un- 
checked powers,  they  can  heed  Mad- 
ison's advice — as  Americans  did  in 
1787 — and  adopt  a  constitution  with 


"auxiliary  precautions."  They  can  even 
establish  a  federal  system,  or  one  that 
Madison  described  as  "neither  wholly 
national  nor  wholly  federal."  In  short, 
they  can  recognize  the  legitimacy  and 
necessity  of  a  separation  of  powers 
and  various  checks  and  balances,  but 
also  of  more  than  one  principle  of 
representation.  This  describes  the 
American  Constitution,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  granting  representation  to 
the  people  as  people,  grants  represen- 
tation to  the  states  as  states. 

The  constitutional  case  against  the 
proposed  Twenty-seventh  Amendment 
rests  on  Article  V,  which  provides 
"that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate."  It  rests  on  the  "simple"  fact,  if 
you  will,  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  not  a  state,  and  Congress  is  not  pro- 
posing to  make  it  a  state,*  and  that 
to  accord  the  District  two  Senators 
would  deny  all  states  their  equal  suf- 
frage. Most  witnesses  who  testified  on 
the  proposed  amendment  ridiculed  this 
argument;  Senator  Kennedy  thought  it 
"shallow  at  best  and  pernicious  at 
worst."  Apparently  they  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  The  Congress  seems  to 
think  that  equal  suffrage — pertaining  to 
states — means  nothing  at  all.  or  nothing 
more  peremptory  than  that  the  states 
shall  each  have  two  Senators.  But  as 
set  forth  in  Article  V,  equal  suffrage 
of  the  states  is  a  right  that  no  amend- 
ment shall  curtail,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  states  involved.  This  means 
that  unless  a  state  agrees  to  a  smaller 
number  all  the  states  shall  have  the 
same  number  of  Senators:  and  it  also 
means  that  only  states  shall  have 
Senators. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  a  host  of  wit- 
nesses were  correct  in  seeing  that  this 
Article  V  provision  came  about  as  the 
result  of  the  1787  convention  com- 
promise between  large  and  small  states. 
What  he  and  they  did  not  understand 
is  the  principle  of  the  compromise: 
state  sovereignty,  or  in  the  words  of 
The  Federalist  Papers  (62),  state  "re- 
siduary sovereignty."  Although  states 
are  unequal  in  wealth,  industry,  hus- 
bandry, virtues  and  vices,  flora  and 

*  Section  I  of  the  proposed  amendment 
reads  as  follows:  "For  purposes  of  rep- 
resentation in  Congress,  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  Ar- 
ticle V  of  this  Constitution,  the  District 
constituting  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  treated  as 
though  it  were  a  State." 


fauna,  and,  most  significantly,  in  sh 
of  population,  they  are  equal  with  r< 
spect  to  their  "stateness,"  a  qualit 
not  possessed  by  the  District  of  Ct 
lumbia.  That  states  are  unequal  i 
"their  respective  numbers"  is  recoj 
nized  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  they  are  unequally  representee 
That  they  are  equal  in  their  "statt 
ness"  is  recognized  in  the  Senate,  wher 
they  are  equally  represented.  The  Cor 
stitution  recognizes  the  equality  of  th 
states  as  states,  and  by  providing  tha 
"no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  b 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  th 
Senate,"  guarantees  that  "stateness 
shall  be  forever  recognized.  Now  th 
Congress,  in  proposing  the  Twenty 
seventh  Amendment,  has  decided  oth 
erwise. 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  forbid; 
representation  of  District  residents  ii 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  £ 
case  can  be  made  for  it.  They  con 
stitute  a  considerable  number  of  indi 
viduals— 690,000  of  them— and  the 
House  represents  individuals  accord 
ing  to  their  numbers.  As  individuak- 
they  are  taxed,  and  as  individuals  they 
should  be  represented:  collectively, 
however,  they  lack  the  requirement  for 
Senate  representation.  Whatever  the 
number  of  its  taxpayers,  the  District  ol 
Columbia  may  be  represented  in  the 
Senate  only  if  Congress  makes  it  a 
state,  which  it  is  entitled  to  do;  other- 
wise, it  may  be  represented  only  if 
each  state  consents  to  this  deprivation 
of  its  equal  suffrage.  The  proposed 
amendment  requires  the  consent  not 
of  three-fourths  of  the  states  but  of 
all  the  states,  and.  as  now  written,  it 
is  unconstitutional. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  Sev- 
enteenth Amendment,  adopted  in  1913, 
reduced  the  element  of  state  sovereign- 
ty possessed  in  1787,  which  Madison 
called  "residuary."  Before  1913  Sen- 
ators were  "chosen  by  the  legislatures" 
of  the  states,  but  since  then  they  have 
been  "elected  by  the  people."  In  prin- 
ciple, Senators  now  are  less  represen- 
tative of  their  states  than  they  were 
earlier,  which  is  to  say,  ours  is  less  a 
federal  system  than  it  used  to  be.  But 
even  under  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment Senators  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  states,  and  this  federalism 
would  be  endangered  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Very  much  in  point  is  the  practice 
of  Senatorial  courtesy.  In  principle, 
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President  appoints  federal  officers 
:h  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
ite";  in  practice,  however,  because 
itors  defer  to  the  wishes  of  col- 
lies, officers  are  appointed  with  the 
sent  of  the  Senator  or  Senators 
lediately  concerned  with  the  office, 
,  in  many  cases,  they  are  in  fact 
ointed  by  those  Senators.  This  is 
:cially  true  with  appointments  to 
;ral  judgeships.  Even  if  the  Pres- 
it  initiates  an  appointment — in 
e  cases  he  does  not — he  is  likely 
consult  those  Senators  from  the 
e  in  which  the  court  is  located  be- 
:  he  sends  the  nomination  to  the 
ate;  and  to  make  certain  that  he 
icting  with  the  approval  of  those 
ators,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
tee  has  developed  the  so-called 
;-slip  practice.  Upon  receiving  a 
lination,   this   committee  informs 

concerned  Senators — say,  Sen- 
's Jacob  Javits  and  Daniel  Moy- 
in — that  the  President  has  nom- 
ed  someone  to  the  vacant  judge- 
»  on  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
v  York,  and  the  committee  will  not 
i  schedule  nomination  hearings  un- 
avits  and  Moynihan  return  the  slips 
icating  their  approval.  If  the  Twen- 
eventh  Amendment  is  adopted,  the 

District  of  Columbia  Senators 
ild  enjoy  the  power  of  appointment 
he  District  Court  and,  even  more 
lificant,  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
is for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
.  They  would  enjoy  the  perquisites 
ived  from  a  system  in  which  states 
states  are  represented  even  though 
r  would  not  represent  a  state, 
'heir  decisions  respecting  these  ap- 
itments  would  have  national  con- 
jences.  Some  thirty  judgeships  are 
Dived,  but  the  importance  of  these 
rts  lies  not  in  the  number  of  their 
ges.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  espe- 
ly,  is  a  national  court,  second  only 
he  Supreme  Court  in  importance: 
ivith  the  Supreme  Court,  the  prac- 

has  been  to  staff  it  with  judges 
n  around  the  country:  statute  af- 
statute  grants  it  a  broad  jurisdic- 
i,  and  no  court  plays  a  greater  role 
i  federal   administrative  agencies 

their  multitudinous  regulations, 
se  facts  alone  are  sufficient  to  dem- 
trate  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
lot  simply  a  locality  like  any  other, 
o  say  that  this  District,  this  city, 
tot  represented  in  the  national  gov- 
ment  is  a  fiction:  this  city  is  the 


national  government;  its  residents  con- 
stitute it  and  live  off  it.  They  consti- 
tute a  faction  in  the  Madisonian  sense 
of  that  term,  a  group  "united  and  ac- 
tuated by  some  common  impulse  of 
passion,  or  of  interest,"  and  I  believe 
this  interest  is  somehow  "adverse  to 
the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the 
permanent  and  aggregate  interests  of 
the  [national]  community."  For  ex- 
ample, Washington  is,  as  its  residents 
frequently  joke,  the  country's  one  re- 
cession-proof city:  its  plant  is  never 
shut  down;  on  the  contrary,  its  work- 
ers are  never  unemployed  and  are 
almost  impossible  to  fire.  There  is  a 
constant  demand  for  its  goods,  be- 
cause the  city  has  found  a  way  to  con- 
trol the  market.  Like  any  other  busi- 
ness, it  seeks  to  grow  and  grow;  as  I 
write,  the  projected  budget  of  one  de- 
partment, Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, is  alone  $181.3  billion.  A  strat- 
egy to  check  that  growth  is  urgently 
needed,  and  the  worst  course  of  ac- 
tion is  to  grant  representation  to  the 
faction  promoting  still  further  growth. 
Individually,  the  residents  of  this  city 
may  deserve  representation;  collective- 
ly, however,  they  constitute  an  inter- 
est that  should  be  checked,  even  dis- 
couraged, and,  above  all,  not  repre- 
sented. 


A WRITER  EXPOSES  HIMSELF  to 
ridicule,  and  not  all  of  it 
good-natured,  by  arguing  that 
the  Constitution  has  some 
fixed  meaning  and  that  we  should  be 
bound  by  it  and  that  we  should  be 
bound  by  its  rules  for  changing  it. 
Garry  Wills  accuses  us  of  "odd  bab- 
bling on  this  subject."  But  the  advo- 
cates of  constitutional  change  ought 
to  be  receptive  to  constitutional  argu- 
ments. At  least,  such  arguments  ought 
to  be  available  to  the  states  where  the 
issues  are  still  pending.  There  perhaps, 
if  not  in  Washington,  an  appeal  to 
the  Constitution  might  still  carry  some 
weight. 

The  states  should  act  in  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  political  stakes,  and  might 
do  well  to  ponder  the  fate  of  the  Ital- 
ian. "When  the  other  states  in  Italy 
finally  became  aware  of  the  trap  into 
which  thev  had  been  led,"  Machiavelli 
said  admiringly,  "it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  do  anything,  because  Rome 
had  become  too  powerful."  □ 
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Harper's 


rporate  socialism  in  the  Magic  Kingdom 


by  Michael  Harrington 


-\  N  OCTOBER  1,  1978,  the  President  of  the 
^  \  United  States  and  the  Secretary-Gen- 
J  eral  of  the  United  Nations  met  to  dis- 
cuss war  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
st;  later  in  the  afternoon  they  went  to  an 
asement  park  for  what  the  Miami  Herald 
jjferibed  as  "an  economic  summit  for  pri- 

enterprise." 
Jimmy  Carter  stood  hefore  Cinderella's  Cas- 
;  the  turreted  fantasy-come-true  that  over- 
ks  the  2,700-acre  "Magic  Kingdom"  built 
Walt  Disney  and  his  heirs  in  central  Flor- 
..  He  told  the  2,500  businessmen  who  had 
me  there  for  the  26th  Congress  of  the  In- 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  (the  first 
h  gathering  not  held  in  a  capital  city  )  of 
deep  capitalist  faith.  Then,  whimsically 
[erring  to  one  of  the  nearby  theme  parks, 
2  President  remarked,  "I  looked  forward  to 
sing  Fantasyland  because  it  is  the  source  of 
spiration  for  my  economic  advisers." 
The  artificiality  of  the  event  no  doubt  was 
miliar  to  the  President's  audience.  Hoopla, 
loto  Opportunities.  Free-Enterprise  Ritual, 
bligatory  Presidential  Wit.  Even  an  Amy 
ory.  The  President  was  turning  fifty-four  in 
orida,  and  he  had  phoned  his  daughter  to 
11  her  that  they  would  be  celebrating  the 
rthday  of  one  of  "the  world's  greatest  and 
ost  admired  leaders."  "Yes,  I  know,  Daddy," 
le  had  said.  "This  is  Mickey  Mouse's  fiftieth 
rthday." 

On  reading  the  accounts  of  this  spectacle  I 
mldn't  help  thinking  that  the  President  had 
mnd  the  appropriate  forum  in  which  to  pre- 
nt  his  vision  of  the  American  future.  Dis- 
ey  World  is  a  corporate  Utopia,  a  pretentious 
nd  socially  conscious  fun  house  that,  for  all  of 
s  evident  superficiality,  embodies  the  current 
ream  of  American  business.  Moreover,  Car- 


ter explicitly  identified  himself  with  that  dream 
in  his  speech,  to  the  extent  that  it  seemed  to 
me  plausible  that  when  he  described  Fantasy- 
land  as  "the  source  of  inspiration  for  my  eco- 
nomic advisers"  he  was  only  half  joking.  That 
is  why  I  propose  to  take  Disney's  capitalist 
fairy  tale  seriously.  It  is  possible  that  Amy  is 
not  the  only  citizen  in  the  White  House  who 
believes  in  Mickey  Mouse. 


Ay  T  first  GLANCE,  Disney  World  seems 
/  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

/g-^V  It  is  a  sophisticated  and  frivolous 
carnival  that  has  been  seen  and  en- 
joyed by  more  than  80  million  people  since 
1971.  The  rides  and  attractions  delight  adults 
— who  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  crowd — as 
well  as  children.  Who  by  now  is  not  familiar 
with  at  least  the  photographs  of  a  fraudulently 
neat  Main  Street,  with  an  ice  cream  parlor,  a 
silent  movie,  and  horse-drawn  cars  followed 
by  sanitation  workers  plodding  ever  onward 
toward  Cinderella's  Castle  and  then  to  Adven- 
tureland,  Frontierland,  Fantasyland,  and  To- 
morrowland? 

The  less  obvious  aspects  of  Disney  World 
are  not  so  easy  to  see,  yet  they  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  fair  number  of  thoughtful  ob- 
servers who  have  come  to  admire  the  futuristic 
technology,  the  air-conditioned,  electric-pow- 
ered Monorail  that  silently  circles  the  place, 
and  the  trash  disposal  system  that  sucks  ref- 
use through  underground  tubes  at  sixty  miles 
an  hour  to  a  central  disposal  point.  This  is  the 
Disney  World  that  captivated  Peter  Blake,  the 
architecture  critic,  and  James  Rouse,  the 
creator  of  a  new  city  in  Maryland.  As  a  Ger- 
man commentator,  Dankwart  Grube,  last  year 
put  this  socially  conscious  interpretation  of 
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Disney  World,  "German  builders,  architects, 
and,  above  all,  city  planners  should  be  forced, 
in  chains  if  need  be,  to  find  out  from  the  Mick- 
ey Mouse  people  how  one  can  create  an  'en- 
vironment' in  which  laughter  flourishes  and 
well-being  is  produced." 

Mr.  Carter  and  the  International  Chamber 
also  had  a  chance  to  see  this  second  Disney 
World.  As  the  President  finished  his  speech  a 
tropical  rain  began  to  fall  on  the  buglers  in 
medieval  costume  who  were  playing  "Hail  to 
the  Chief."  Carter  and  Amy  retreated  into 
Cinderella's  Castle,  and,  the  Economist  of  Lon- 
don reported,  "2,500  tycoons  were  saved 
from  pneumonia  by  the  incredible  instant  ef- 
ficiency of  the  young  people  who  do  the  work 
in  Disney's  fantasyland." 

The  Economist  is  usually  reserved,  even 
dyspeptic,  in  such  matters,  and  it  did  note  that 
the  Presidential  address  was  a  speech  of  "mon- 
umental wetness."  Even  so,  the  magazine  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  automation  and  crime 
prevention,  and  concluded,  "If  Mickey  Mouse 
were  everywhere  elected  mayor,  the  efficiency 
of  local  government  round  the  world  would  rise 
by  several  hundred  per  cent."  This  Disney 
World  of  the  city  planners  does  indeed  exist 
and  it  even  has  a  humane  potential,  as  we  will 
see.  But  it  is  a  much  more  ambiguous  vision 
than  most  of  its  devotees  realize.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  the  technological  Disney  World  is 
encapsulated  within  the  invisible  structure  of 
a  corporate  Utopia.  The  "Magic  Kingdom"  is 
designed  by  "Imagineers" — as  Disney  Speak 
calls  them — who  construct  escapist  diversions 


on  computers  programmed  according  to 
sophisticated  calculus  of  profit.  They  aim 
nothing  less  than  the  total  control  of  a  physi< 
and  human  environment  of  forty-three  squj 
miles,  which  is  twice  the  area  of  Manhatti 
Toward  that  end,  they  have  banished  politi 
competition,  and  excessive  individualism  fn 
their  monopolist's  Shangri-La,  thus  fulfilli 
the  daydream  of  the  American  board  room 
their  more  ecstatic  moments  they  persua 
themselves  that  their  fun-filled  Brave  N< 
World  is,  and  will  be,  an  Experimental  Prol 
type  Community  of  Tomorrow  (EPCOT 
Disney  Speak). 

This,  of  course,  is  a  fairy  tale,  and  yet 
that  gingerbread  Main  Street  does  not  rea 
lead  into  the  twenty-first  century,  as  its 
signers  believe,  it  does  embody  one  of  the  mo 
powerful  desires  of  the  late  Seventies:  that 
is  possible  to  reach  apolitical,  anti-intell 
tual,  corporate,  and  technocratic  solutions 
the  problems  of  society.  Faced  with  a  simi 
taneous  inflation  and  recession  that  none  < 
the  established  theories  can  deal  with,  readii 
the  reports  of  tax  revolts  from  California  ar 
elsewhere,  the  President  of  the  United  Stat 
is  turning  into  a  born-again  free  entrepreneur 

*  Carter  is  not,  as  George  Meany  says,  more  co: 
servative  than  any  other  modern  President  excej 
Calvin  Coolidge.  He  is,  for  example,  obvious, 
more  liberal  than  Gerald  Ford.  But  that  leaves  roo 
for  regression.  Carter's  notion  that  a  balanced  bu< 
get  and  a  fixed  federal  percentage  of  Gross  Nation* 
Product  can  be  set  years  in  advance  and  adhered 
no  matter  what  happens  in  the  economy  is  pr 
Keynesian  fundamentalism. 
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<was  perfectly  appropriate  that  he  should 
e  witness  to  this  faith  in  front  of  Cinderel- 
i  Castle,  which  is  one  of  its  cathedrals. 

Cleanliness  and  control 

w         et  us  begin  with  the  life  of  the 
1^     saint.  Walt  Disney's  formative  years 
were  spent,  predictahly  enough,  on 
a  farm  near  a  small  Missouri  town 
h  a  real-life  Main  Street.  He  moved  to  Cali- 
nia  and.  after  a  number  of  vicissitudes — in- 
ding  a  fight  with  Eastern  bankers  who  took 
first  cartoon  character  away  from  him — 
ablished  himself  as  a  leading  Hollywood 
ist.  Success  came — but  so  did   a  union 
ivement  that  shattered  the  paternal  calm  of 
Disney  Studios.  In  1941,  Disney  faced  a 
:ket  line  with  signs  asking,  "Are  We  Mice 
Men?"  Bitter  and  disillusioned,  he  became 
>re  conservative.  During  the  Forties,  he  was 
/olved  in  the  Motion  Picture  Alliance  for 
Preservation  of  American  Ideals,  a  center 
blacklisters  and  the  rest  of  the  Hollywood 
ght.  Later  on,  in  1964,  when  Disney  received 
Medal  of  Freedom  from  Lyndon  Johnson 
wrore  a  Goldwater  button  in  his  lapel. 
In  1948  Disney  began  to  dream  of  a  new 
nd  of  amusement  park.  Facing  financial  dif- 
ulties,  he  borrowed  against  his  life  insurance 
d  in  1955  opened  Disneyland,  in  Anaheim, 
difornia.  It  was  an  instant  success.  But  there 
:re  problems.  The  core  of  the  Disneyland  site 
is  formerly  an  orange  grove,  a  mere  160- 


acre  lot.  That  meant  that  Disney  could  not 

dominate  his  own  surroundings.  "The  one 
thing  I  learned  from  Disneyland,"  he  was  to 
comment  later  on,  "was  to  control  the  environ- 
ment. Without  that  we  get  blamed  for  the 
things  that  someone  else  does.  When  they  come 
here  [to  Disney  World]  they're  coming  be- 
cause of  an  integrity  we've  established  over 
the  years,  and  they  drive  for  hundreds  of  miles 
and  the  little  hotels  on  the  fringe  would  jump 
their  rates  three  times." 

Control.  That  is  the  key  to  Disney  World 
and  the  future  it  envisions.  When  Disney  was 
working  on  his  plans  for  the  project,  he  talked, 
characteristically,  of  the  need  to  proceed  with- 
out any  interference  from  the  politicians.  Em- 
bittered by  his  experience  with  Disneyland, 
the  founder  decided  to  insulate  his  new  world 
in  Florida  from  any  outside  influences.  He 
managed  to  buy  more  than  27,000  acres,  of 
which  only  3,000  are  currently  developed.  So 
competitors  and  parasites  (which  is  to  say, 
other  free-entrepreneurs )  are  kept  miles  away. 
That,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
control  in  Disney  World.  There  are  no  peanuts 
in  the  Magic  Kingdom,  no  chewing  gum  and 
no  cotton  candy.  These  things  are  messy,  and 
Disney  didn't  want  them  fouling  up  his  fantasy. 
There  are  no  saloons,  either,  even  though 
that  venerable  institution  played  its  part  on 
some  of  the  Main  Streets  of  America  (liquor 
is,  however,  available  in  the  hotels  on  the 
property,  and  the  general  stores  sell  beer  and 
wine).  One  result  is  that  there  is  practically 
no  drunken  brawling  and  very  little  crime. 


'Control.  That 
is  the  key  to 
Disney  World 
and  the  future 
it  envisions." 


Michael 
Harrington 
TO  THE 
DISNEY 
STATION 


It  was  more  than  a  little  ironic  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  chose  this  setting  for  a  denuncia- 
tion of  protectionism.  "Hardly  a  week  goes 
by,"  he  said,  "but  what  I  have  some  business- 
man come  to  see  me  and  ask  for  some  form  of 
protectionism  while  deploring  the  protection- 
ism of  others."  This  was  proclaimed  in  a  Magic 
Kingdom  expertly  and  explicitly  designed  on 
the  principles  of  a  state  monopoly.  Walt  Disney 
and  his  associates,  exactly  like  those  anti-pro- 
tectionist protectionists  whom  Carter  assailed, 
were,  and  are.  deeply  committed  to  free  enter- 
prise everywhere  but  in  their  own  market. 
Their  dominion  extends  beyond  the  economy 
and  controls  human  beings  as  well  as  com- 
modities. 

The  whole  place  is  run  by  relentlessly  smil- 
ing young  people,  who  are,  it  seems  to  me. 
disproportionately  blond  and  blue-eyed.  They 
are  uniformed  in  Disney  designs  made  by 
Disney  workers  and  coached  as  actors  on  a 
stage.  Long  hair  and  moustaches,  predictably, 
are  not  allowed.  So  far.  one  could  rightly  say, 
there  is  nothing  particularly  ominous  about 
these  conditions.  If  Walt  Disney  and  his  heirs 
thought  it  good  business  to  keep  out  chewing 
gum.  to  restrict  drinking  and  drunks,  and  to 
hire  stereotypes,  what's  wrong  with  that?  In- 
deed, the  Magic  Kingdom  has  to  be  neater, 
cleaner,  and  less  raucous  than  any  amusement 
park  for  thousands  of  people  that  one  could 
imagine. 

Things  become  more  complex  as  soon  as  one 
takes  a  few  steps  behind  this  idyllic  facade. 
Just  inside  the  gate  of  the  Magic  Kingdom 
there  is  a  Citv  Hall.  Downstairs  is  an  informa- 
tion center,  upstairs  the  publicity  office.  For 
the  politicians  have  been  banished  from  this 
kingdom,  just  as  Disney  hoped.  Sovereignty 
resides  in  the  Reedy  Creek  Improvement  Dis- 
trict. Under  Florida  law,  an  "improvement 
district"  has  no  police  or  judicial  power,  but 
it  can  legislate  with  regard  to  water,  building 
codes,  and  fire  protection.  \^  hen  the  planners 
were  dealing  with  this  problem.  Disney  chose 
the  improvement  district  rather  than  a  munici- 
pal charter,  in  part  because  a  city  would  have 
to  deal  with  civil  rights. 

So  Disney  World  is  under  the  police  and 
judicial  authority  of  the  counties  (Orange 
and  Osceola  |  in  which  it  is  located,  but  in  all 
other  matters  the  Reedy  Creek  Improvement 
District  remains  sovereign.  It  is  democratically 
run  by  the  forty  or  fifty  people  who  five  within 
Disnev  World — all  of  whom  are  employees  of 
the  company  that,  in  their  political  persona, 
they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  The  Disney  peo- 
ple admit  that  this  arrangement  is  not  designed 
to  promote  adversary  relationships,  but  they 
insist  that  Reedy  Creek  is  truly  independent  of 


the  corporation.  They  also  note  that  there  1 
never  been  a  serious  quarrel  between  them. 

All  of  this  comes  fairly  close  to  Disne 
dream  of  EPCOT:  "It  will  be  a  planned, 
trolled  community,  a  showcase  for  American 
dustry  and  research,  schools,  cultural  and  ec 
cational  opportunities.  In  EPCOT  there  will 
no  slum  areas  because  we  wont  let  them 
velop.  There  will  be  no  landowners  and  thei 
fore  no  voting  control.  People  will  rent  hoi 
instead  of  buying  them,  and  at  modest  renta 
There  will  be  no  retirees.  Everyone  must 
employed.  One  of  our  requirements  is  that  t 
people  who  live  in  EPCOT  must  help  keep 
alive." 

In  that  statement — which  is  still  Holy  W 
in  Disney  \^  orld — the  totalitarian  character 
this  Utopia  begins  to  show  itself.  If  you  a 
invest  S700  million  in  a  domain  roughly  I 
size  of  Liechtenstein,  and  if  you  allow  only 
handful  of  employee-citizens  to  live  in  th 
corporate  kingdom,  then  you  can  ban  slum 
retirees,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  social  realit 
But  what  relevance,  prototypical  or  otherwi* 
such  an  exercise  has  to  any  possible  world 
tomorrow  is  unclear.  Moreover,  even  this 
tempt  at  Utopia  has  not  achieved  the  total  coi 
trol  of  which  the  founder  dreamed. 


r-|  Pi  JULY,  WHEN  I  WAS  LAST  THERE,  pickel 

I  from  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employe* 
I  Lnion  shuffled  back  and  forth  in  front  c 
the  Royal  Plaza  Hotel,  an  inn  that  lease 
from,  but  is  not  run  by,  Disney  World.  Thi 
was  the  first  strike  within  the  Magic  Kingdon 
but.  if  the  Economist  is  right,  it  may  well  no 
be  the  last.  The  "pay  is  low  and  jobs  often  par] 
time,"  the  Economist  noted  in  July.  "Manj 
workers  have  long  journeys  because,  althougl 
villas  and  tree  houses  have  been  built  a 
well  as  hotels.  Disney  has  built  no  low-cos 
housing  for  its  employees."'  And  the  stand  o 
the  black  women  picketing,  the  Economis 
noted  shrewdly,  "took  some  courage  in  a  plac< 
where  the  employer  pays  the  police." 

The  hired  help  are  not  the  only  ones  made  t< 
endure  the  indignities  appropriate  to  commodi 
ties.  So  do  the  paying  customers,  and  thei 
plight  casts  some  doubt  upon  the  vaunted  ef 
ficiency  of  the  place.  The  Magic  Kingdom  ha 
been  fulsomely  praised  for  the  Monorail:  it 
"people  mover  system"  has  been  awarded  J 
grant  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
True  enough,  inside  the  park,  where  transpor 
tation  efficiencv  is  necessary  for  quick,  payinj 
circulation,  things  move  relatively  fast.  Bu 
when  it  is  a  question  of  access  to  Disney  Worl< 
from  one  of  the  independently  run  hotels  01 
the  property  I  which  are  not,  like  the  Disney 
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ned  operations,  hooked  into  the  Monorail), 
:re  is  another  story.  Crowded  buses,  some- 
les  with  their  air  conditioning  out  of  order 
the  middle  of  the  humid  summer,  carry 
jple  from  the  periphery  to  the  Magic  King- 
p.  Once  past  this  inconvenience,  things  be- 
ne easier — and  also  profitable  for  the  sys- 
a.  At  one  time  last  July,  it  took  me  an  hour 
get  from  my  hotel,  on  the  Disney  property, 
the  gates  of  the  park,  and  the  experience 
s  reminiscent  of  the  decaying  central-city 
;sent,  not  of  the  urban  future. 
That  same  point  applies  to  children,  who,  in 
jory  at  least,  might  be  thought  central  to  an 
terprise  built  upon  their  devotion  for  more 
in  half  a  century.  That  children  are  routine- 
shoved  out  of  vantage  points  for  the  various 
rades  by  adult  bullies  can  hardly  be  blamed 
the  Disney  people.  It  is,  after  all,  just  the 
dity  of  American  society  that,  for  all  of  its 
ted  veneration  of  kids,  it  pushes  them 
)und  given  half  the  chance.  But  the  officials 
alked  to  didn't  seem  to  take  a  great  interest 
the  problem  or  to  respond  to  suggestions 
it  they  might  take  some  steps  to  guarantee 
at  the  kids  have  access  to  what  is  supposed 
be  a  kid's  show.  That  access  cannot  be  fed 
:o  a  computer  and  quantified  as  contributing 
profits;  it  does  not,  therefore,  exist  as  a 
ncern. 

So  Disney  World  is  not  a  company  town; 
is  a  company  state.  Free  of  the  pressures  of 
mocracy,  it  treats  employees,  customers,  and 
ildren  as  so  many  pawns  on  the  corporate 
me  board.  But  isn't  that  just  one  more — 
vid,  perhaps  bizarre — manifestation  of  some 
issic  capitalist  contradictions?  Don't  all  com- 
titors  want  to  succeed  so  well  as  to  drive 
it  the  competition,  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  contrary  notwithstanding?  And  in  the 
te  Sixties,  American  business  spent  $45  Mi- 
ni a  year  on  advertising  and  other  sales 
omotion  (  which  was  slightly  less  than  the 
ation's  outlays  for  health   or  education ) . 
ouldn't  every  corporation  like  to  dictate  to 
e  sovereign  consumer  in  the  name  of  free 
iterprise?  Disney's  only  innovation,  it  might 
argued,  is  that  he  bought  enough  land  to 
take  his  the  only  voice  in  a  tiny  kingdom. 
These  objections,  however,  miss  the  implica- 
ons  of  the  corporate  Utopia  in  Florida.  It  is 
at  just  that  Disney  World  has  turned  those 
riorities  into  a  seemingly  coherent  philoso- 
hy.  More  to  the  point,  that  philosophy  states 
and  anticipated)  the  fashionable  corporate 
leology  of  the  late  Seventies.  To  be  sure,  that 
hilosophy  is  as  absurd  as  the  idea  of  locat- 
lg  Shangri-La  in  a  real  corner  of  Florida 
ather  than  in  the  imaginary  Himalayas.  But 
lese  Utopian  themes  are  playing  a  significant 


part  in  American  politics.*  So  I  treat  the  preten- 
sions of  EPCOT  with  a  provisional  seriousness. 


Banning  controversy  and  ideology 

p|       et  me  return  to  the  beginnings. 

\  |___^  Walt  Disney  was  not  simply  a  small- 
1  town  boy  turned  successful  business- 

man who  became  conservative  and 
virulently  anti-Communist  when  unions  dis- 
rupted his  paternal  studio.  That  obviously  re- 
lates to  the  corporate  side  of  Disney  World. 
But  the  founder  was  also  the  son  of  a  socialist, 
and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  has  something  to  do 
with  his  futurism  and  that  of  his  disciples. 

One  may  be  quite  speculative.  Elias  Disney 
was  a  turn-of-the-century  American  radical. 
When  he  and  his  family  were  living  near  that 
small  Missouri  town,  for  instance,  he  tried  to 
organize  the  local  farmers  into  an  American 
Society  of  Equity  that  would  focus  their  ha- 
treds of  the  middlemen  and  the  railroads.  He 
voted  for  Debs  and  he  read  the  Appeal  to 
Reason,  the  famous  radical  paper  published  in 
Kansas  and  reaching  a  mass  audience  of  the 
Left.  And  even  in  the  Thirties,  not  long  before 
his  death,  he  told  his  son  that  he  was  not  sorry 
that  all  of  the  candidates  for  whom  he  had 
voted  had  lost.  "We  have  won,"  he  told  Walt. 
"We've  won  a  lot.  I've  found  out  that  things 
don't  always  come  out  in  the  way  you  have  ad- 
vocated. But  you  keep  fighting  and  they  come 
about  in  some  way  or  another.  Today,  every- 
thing I  fought  for  in  those  early  days  has  been 
absorbed  into  the  platform  of  both  major  par- 
ties. Now  I  feel  pretty  good  about  that." 

Those  sentiments  are  in  the  Norman  Thomas 
tradition  and  they  are  hardly  sinister.  Bui  there 
is  another  aspect  of  American  socialist  history 
that  is  much  more  ambiguous:  it  sometimes 
expresses  a  warmhearted,  futuristic  authori- 
tarianism. That  sentiment,  which  was  com- 
pletely alien  to  Thomas,  can  be  seen  in  Edward 
Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  a  book  that  was 
much  more  influential  in  defining  socialism 
for  many  Americans  of  Elias  Disney's  genera- 
tion than  Das  Kapital.  It  presents  a  neat,  ra- 
tional, crisis-free  society  with  distributional 
justice — and  without  any  visible  democratic 
noise,  conflict,  or  argument. 

*  Thus  the  Kemp-Roth  bill  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  left-wing  Keynesianism  and  right-wing  dreams 
from  Adam  Smith.  It  would  cut  individual  income 
taxes  by  one-third  over  a  three-year  period,  reduce 
corporate  levies,  and  count  on  the  great  surge  of 
initiative  that  these  incentives  would  incite  to  gen- 
erate enough  production  to  counter  the  inflationary 
impact  of  all  that  buying  power.  This  is  a  Utopian 
reliance  on  Adam  Smithian  motives  in  a  post- 
Keynesian  society. 


'Was  Walt 
Disney 

influenced  by 
that  mis- 
understanding 
of  socialism 
that  prepared 
the  way  in  some 
instances  for 
an  acceptance 
of  Stalinism?" 


One  of  these  men  has 
a  good  job, 

coaches  his  son's 
baseball  team  and  drives 
without  insurance. 
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ie  really  doesn't  want  to.  But  his 
9ts  tight.  Inflation  is  driving  the 
>f  everything  up.  So  he's  trying  to 
/without  insurance.  That's  taking 
risk.  For  himself  and  everyone 
>n  the  road  with  him. 
"hat  bothers  us.  We're  a  major 
)  of  property  and  casualty  insur- 
companies  and  we  don't  like  high 
any  more  than  you  do.  Unfortu- 
/,  the  cost  of  accident  repairs  and 
claims  has  risen  more  than  the 
if  general  inflation  itself. 
_et's  take  a  closer  look  at  these 
covered  by  your  insurance.  For 
$100  spent  for  the  same  ex- 
es in  1967,  here  are  the  amounts 
t  in  1977:  $204  in  auto  repairs, 
in  hospital  services,  $202  in  med- 
are  items  and  $206  in  physicians' 
Those  are  increases  ranging  from 
,  to  200%.*  So  you  can  see  the 
em  we — and  you — are  faced  with. 
We  want  to  keep  the  cost  of  insur- 
down.  After  all,  helping  you  afford 
ance  helps  us  too.  There  isn't 
i  we  as  a  single  industry  can  do  to 
inflation.  But  we're  doing  our  best. 
b  are  severai  things  you  can  do  to 
Most  importantly,  don't  be  like  the 
on  the  right.  Don't  drive  without  car 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U  S  Department  of  Labor 


insurance.  Even  in  times  of  inflation,  the 
security  of  car  insurance  isn't  a  luxury, 
it's  a  necessity. 

Here's  what  we're  doing  to 
keep  costs  down: 

■  Working  through  the  Insurance  Insti- 
tute for  Highway  Safety  to  make  cars 
more  crash  resistant  and  highways 
safer. 

■  Investigating  injury  and  repair  claims 
more  thoroughly. 

■  Cracking  down  on  insurance  fraud 
practices  through  the  Insurance  Crime 
Prevention  Institute. 

■  Supporting  a  pricing  system  that 
allows  more  pricing  competition  within 
the  industry. 

■  Improving  our  data  collection  so  your 
rates  will  be  based  on  more  recent 
claims  experience. 

Here's  what  you  can  do: 

■  Re-evaluate  your  present  policies  and 
check  for  overlapping  coverage. 

■  Talk  to  your  agent  about  the  right 
coverage  for  you. 

■  Raise  your  deductible  to  an  amount 
you  can  absorb.  It'll  lower  your  premiums. 

■  Know  what  your  insurance  coverage 
can  do  for  you. 


message  is  presented  by:  The  American  Insurance  Association,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  NY  10038. 

srdable  insurance  is  our  business...and  yours 


Michael 
Harrington 
TO  THE 
DISNEY 
STATION 


Was  Walt  Disney  influenced  by  that  misun- 
derstanding of  socialism  that  prepared  the 
way  in  some  instances  for  an  acceptance  of 
Stalinism?  The  evidence  I  have  seen  permits 
only  a  deductive  guess.  But  the  possibility  is 
fascinating,  since  Disney's  EPCOT  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  planner's  futurism  and  free-enter- 
prise faith,  i.e.,  it  seems  to  yoke  two  conflict- 
ing aspects  of  Disney's  heritage.  In  and  of 
itself,  that  hypothesis  would  be  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  a  devoted  Disney  biographer.  Its  larger 
importance  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  fore- 
shadows a  major  trend  in  the  American  cor- 
porate ideology  of  today  and  tomorrow.  First, 
look  at  the  Disney  World  statement  of  it;  then 
place  it  in  that  broader,  American  context. 

"During  1977,"  the  annual  report  of  Walt 
Disney  Productions  announces,  "our  Imagi- 
neers  at  WED  [Walter  Elias  Disney]  Enter- 
prises have  concentrated  their  primary  creative 
thrust  on  EPCOT,  the  Experimental  Prototype 
Community  of  Tomorrow.  Working  from  con- 
cepts to  renderings  to  study  models,  they  have 
achieved  in  Master  Plan  5  the  conceptual 
breakthrough  we  have  sought."  When  I  first 
heard  Disney  Speak  talk  of  Master  Plans  and 
conceptual  breakthroughs,  I  was  reminded  of 
Ely  Culbertson,  the  bridge  genius  who  had  a 
brief  career  as  an  international  peace  planner. 
World  War  II,  he  wrote  later  on,  interrupted 
his  work  on  a  new  slam  convention. 

But  when  I  went  to  the  "presentation"  on 
EPCOT.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry.  The  preview  of  the  Disney  future  was  held 
in  an  air-conditioned  auditorium  across  the 
street  from  "City  Hall,"  i.e.,  the  publicity 
office.  There  was  a  huge  mock-up  of  the  entire 
park,  with  the  EPCOT  addition,  and  a  smaller 
model  of  EPCOT  itself.  At  the  proper  moment 
someone  pushed  a  button  and  the  exhibit  sank 
with  electronic  grace  as  a  screen  came  down 
to  present  the  posthumous  voice  and  person  of 
the  founder.  All  of  this  reminded  me  of  a 
Strangelovian  war  room,  only  it  had  to  do  with 
expanding  an  amusement  park  rather  than  with 
World  War  III.  It  was  as  if  George  Orwell  had 
written  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

EPCOT,  we  were  told,  will  have  two  major 
sections.  There  will  be  Future  World — science- 
fiction  writer  Ray  Bradbury  is  working  on  a 
script  for  it — and  the  World  Showcase.  The 
whole  thing  will  be  financed  by  corporations 
and  governments  and  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500  million  (  which  will  bring  the 
investment  in  the  Florida  plant  to  more  than 
SI  billion).  The  companies  and  the  govern- 
ments will  get  the  chance  to  present  their  mes- 
sage in  return  for  paying  the  bills.  But,  and 
this  is  a  critical  element  of  the  whole  under- 
taking, politics  and  ideological  conflict  will  be 


kept  out.  This  will  be  so  despite  the  fffct 
"Communicore,"  "the  global  marketplac 
new  ideas,  will  be  the  communications  ce 
of  EPCOT.  Here,  industry  and  public 
participate  in  a  "hands  on"  exchange  of 
and  exciting  ideas,  systems,  products, 
technologies""  I  emphasis  added  I .  But  as 
enterprise  is  now  projected,  "industry" 
speak,  the  "public""  will  listen,  and  the  cont 
versial  will  be  filtered  out. 

Indeed,  the  "ideas"  in  the  Communico 
as  now  planned,  will  be  mainly  technologi 
gimmickry.  There  will  be  an  "electronic  tra 
port  where  visitors  can  'dial-in"  their  travel 
terests  and  other  itinerary  requirements  a 
watch  an  "instant  preview"  of  their  upcomi 
vacation."  A  "Casino  of  Information"  wi 
a  game-playing  format  to  update  the  pen 
arcade  and  make  it  relevant  to  the  "inforn 
tion  age."  And  so  on.  Exactly  how  this  w 
promote  "the  advancement  of  internatior 
understanding  and  the  solution  of  the  problei 
of  people  ever)  where  through  the  communic 
tion  of  ideas"  is  left  marvelously  unclear, 
in  1933,  Disney  boasted  that  Mickey  Mou 
was  the  one  thing  on  which  the  Chinese 
the  Japanese  agreed,  and  the  naive  hope  in  th 
thought — which  ignores  the  fact  that  tho: 
admirers  of  the  mouse  then  tried  to  annihilal 
one  another — is  alive  and  well  in  Florida  rigll 
now. 

In  this  non-ideological  environment — whicfl 
as  we  will  see,  is  a  profoundly  ideological  coi 
cept — Exxon  has  already  signed  on  to  presed 
the  problems  and  solutions  of  the  energy  9 
ture.  General  Motors  will  lend  its  benevolef! 
expertise  to  the  challenge  of  twenty-first-cei 
tury  transportation.  And  there  will  be  an  ei 
hibit  on  the  seas.  Guests  will  board  the  clippe 
ship  Spirit  of  Mankind,  and  after  a  simulate 
journey  through  the  deep  will  arise  at  "Se 
Base  Alpha,"  where  they  will  "experience  a 
authentic  ocean  environment  with  marin 
life,  an  undersea  restaurant,  and  a  showcase  c 
oceanographic  exhibits  and  displays." 

Will  there  be  a  word  of  the  debate  that  ha 
been  going  on  for  more  than  ten  years  on  th 
law  of  the  sea?  Will  there  be  a  discussion  c 
the  relative  merits  of  the  American  corporat 
proposal  for  the  private  mining  of  the  wealt 
of  the  oceans  and  the  counterposed  notion  th£ 
the  deeps  are  "the  common  heritage  of  mai 
kind"'?  The  answer  is  clearly  no."  Indeed,  th 
American  Adventure,  the  attraction  that  wi 
link  Future  World  and  the  World  Showcase,  i 
going  to  give  an  uncontroversial — which  is  t 
say,  necessarily  bowdlerized — version  of  thi 
country's  past.  This  is  all  the  more  amazin 
when  one  realizes  that  the  chronicle  will  b 
dominated   by  "animatronic"   figures  (ful 
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le  talking,  moving  models  invented  by  Dis- 
!  and  currently  on  display  in  Disney  World's 
ijl  of  the  Presidents  )  of  Ben  Franklin,  Mark 

ain,  and  Will  Rogers.  How  those  witty,  con- 
itious,  sometimes  bitter  and  acerb  Ameri- 
is  will  do  that  job  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  World  Showcase  is  supposed  to  be  a 
rt  of  permanent  international  exposition 
ere  the  various  nations  can  communicate 
:h  the  millions  who  come  to  Disney  World, 
t  here,  again,  there  is  a  ban  on  ideology. 

course,  most  of  the  countries  that  have 
is  far  shown  an  interest  in  the  scheme — 
in,  Canada,  West  Germany,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Tie  Arab  states,  Costa  Rica,  and  Morocco — 
|  safely  on  the  corporate  side  of  the  world 
fide.  But  just  to  be  sure,  the  exhibitors  will 
ve  to  confine  themselves  to  presenting  their 
Iture.  The  Arabs  and  Israelis  have  been  told 
it  they  cannot  speak  of  their  rivalries,  and 
j  young  people  who  come  from  various  lands 
work  on  the  project  will  be  expected  to  live 
aether  in  a  World  Village. 


His  anti-ideology  is,  of  course,  an 
ideology.  It  is  the  key  to  Disney  World 
and,  more  importantly,  to  much  of  the 
American  political  mentality  of  recent 
ars.  The  bias  appears  throughout  the  spec- 
mi  of  political  debate,  in  the  dreams  of 
ban  planners  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
>n  as  well  as  in  the  moral  blueprints  designed 
the  sociologists  in  the  universities.  Cor- 
date technology,  we  are  told  in  stunning  tele- 
sion  commercials  and  newspaper  ads  de- 
nned to  look  like  serious  comment,  can  solve 
ir  social  problems — if  only  the  bumbling 
liticians  and  regulators  will  leave  the  busi- 
ssmen  alone.  There  is  an  objective,  one-best- 
ay  to  do  things,  and  it  is  the  private  property 
the  experts  at  General  Motors  and  Exxon, 
onventional  academic  wisdom  says  much  the 
me  thing  in  learned  journals  and  the  popular 
ess. 

There  is  a  surface  plausibility  to  these 
aims,  which  is  why  they  convince  so  many 
ople.  That  is  vividly  in  evidence  at  Disney 
^orld.  The  entire  park  is  built  over  a  system 
f  tunnels — Utilidors,  in  Disney  Speak.  All  of 
le  air-conditioning  apparatus,  the  utility  lines, 
nd  the  like  are  down  there,  easily  accessible 
repairs  and  never  requiring  that  the  streets 
torn  up.  Garbagt,  as  we  have  seen,  is  col- 
cted  through  that  sixty-mile-an-hour  evacua- 
on  system.  On  the  back  lot,  the  Reedy  Creek 
Utility  Company  has  constructed  a  building  in 
hich  solar  collectors  are  the  roof  and  the 
nergy  collected  provides  all  of  the  air  condi- 
ioning  and  all  of  the  heat  for  the  offices. 


Disney  even  used  futuristic  technology  to 
build  his  park.  The  Contemporary  Hotel  is  the 
most  famous  hostelry  in  Disney  World,  not  the 
least  because  the  Monorail  runs  through  its 
gigantic  lobby.  The  Contemporary's  huge 
A-frame  was  constructed  as  a  shell,  and  then 
prefabricated  rooms — which,  not  so  incidental- 
ly, also  fit  into  the  pseudo-Oceanic  Polynesian 
Hotel — were  inserted  by  cranes.  An  even  more 
interesting  innovation  is  found  in  the  Magic 
Kingdom's  power  system.  Two  huge  jet  tur- 
bines do  the  generating,  and  their  waste  heat 
stokes  boilers  that  yield  hot  water,  which  is 
then  fed  into  four  cooling  machines  and  used 
for  air  conditioning  in  the  hotels.  The  water 
left  over  from  the  whole  process  is  purified 
and  piped  out  to  the  tree  farm  where  Disney 
World  produces  eucalyptus  trees.  Small  won- 
der that  various  urban  planners  have  gone 
starry-eyed  in  the  presence  of  so  many  prodi- 
gies. 

Given  this  recycling  technology,  it  is  also 
not  surprising  that  "Spaceship  Earth"  is  "the 
major  theme  show  and  introduction  to  the 
concept  and  meaning  of  EPCOT."  But,  on 
second  thought,  what  is  an  environmental  con- 
cept like  "Spaceship  Earth"  doing  in  a  cor- 
porate-dominated exhibit  at  a  time  when  busi- 
ness daily  tells  us  that  environmental  and  safety 
regulations  are  undermining  our  productivity 
and  thereby  threatening  the  entire  system?  The 
answer  is  relatively  simple.  Disney  World  is 
going  to  "communicate  ideas"  and  ban  con- 
troversy and  ideology  at  the  same  time.  The 
communicators  will  be  big  businesses,  and  they 
will  present  themselves,  not  as  profit  maxi- 
mizers,  but  as  problem  solvers.  Only  their  "ob- 
jective" solutions  will  conceal  a  highly  con- 
troversial, very  partisan  corporate  self-interest. 

Some  simple  examples  from  Disney  World 
illustrate  this  point  quite  well.  Let  the  cus- 
tomers endure  delay  and  frustration  as  they 
come  on  an  inefficient  transportation  system  to 
the  gates  of  the  Magic  Kingdom — and  then 
move  them  with  award-winning  efficiency  once 
they  are  in  the  park  and  turnover  rings  the 
cash  register.  Let  the  children  persuade  their 
parents  to  take  them  to  the  home  of  Mickey 
Mouse — and  do  nothing  to  help  the  kids  see 
the  parade  when  their  elders  blot  it  out  of 
sight.  The  environment  as  a  market  for  big- 
business  technology  is  marvelous;  the  same 
environment  as  a  cost  for  big-business  technol- 
ogists is  to  be  derided  and  plundered.  It  was 
Exxon  and  associated  companies  that,  with  the 
help  of  enormous  direct  and  indirect  subsidies 
from  the  government,  made  the  nation  depen- 
dent on  Middle  Eastern  oil  and  refused  to  de- 
velop the  very  technologies  that  it  will  now 
present  in  Disney  World.  One  might  as  well 


'There  is  an 
objective,  one- 
best-way  to  do 
things,  and  it 
is  the  private 
property  of 
the  experts  at 
General  Motors 
and  Exxon." 
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have  the  homesteader's  exhibit  organized  by 
the  cattle  rustlers. 

These  deceits  are  made  all  the  more  plausi- 
ble by  what  might  be  called  the  moon-shot 
illusion.  If  we  can  go  to  the  moon,  people  in 
the  thrall  of  a  technological  euphoria  sometimes 
ask,  why  can't  we  build  decent  cities,  teach 
lohnny  to  read,  end  poverty  in  the  Third 
World,  or  what  have  you?  That  cliche  over- 
looks a  simple  fact:  that  there  are  no  people 
on  the  moon,  and  getting  there  is  merely  an 
engineering  problem.  Indeed,  Disney  World  is 
a  sort  of  man-made  moon,  an  extraterrestrial, 
unpopulated  place.  Yet  the  management  con- 
stantly refers  to  a  park  without  people — except 
for  that  corporal's  guard  of  hired  citizens — as 
a  prototypical  "community"  of  tomorrow. 
But  it  is  precisely  the  absence  of  any  communi- 
ty that  allows  the  corporate  commissars  to  ex- 
periment at  will  on  their  Florida  moon. 

The  Magic  Kingdom  as  Potemkin  Village 

nd  yet,  this  reactionary  ideology 
/  can  be  given  a  liberal  surface.  The 
If-  \.  fraudulent  nineteenth-century  charm 
of  Main  Street  is  the  front  for  a  fraud- 
ulent twenty-first-century  version  of  the  future. 
Therefore,  Disney  World  can  claim  to  be  for- 
ward-looking, progressive,  even  Utopian.  The 
hero  of  its  Hall  of  Presidents  show  is  an  anima- 
tronic  Abraham  Lincoln  (surrounded  by  ani- 
matrons  of  all  the  other  Presidents,  including 
Jimmy  Carter).  And  in  the  Small  World  at- 
traction— originally  designed  for  UNICEF  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1964 — one  rides 
in  boats  along  a  waterway  bordered  by  anima- 
tronic  dolls  of  all  colors  and  races  singing  of 
the  unity  of  humankind.  In  EPCOT  itself  there 
will  be  the  World  Showcase  and  the  World 
Village.  Why  this  liberal  gloss  in  a  corporate, 
technocratic  enterprise? 

Because  the  multinational  corporation  is, 
in  one  of  its  most  important  modes,  interna- 
tionalist and  even  pacifist.  To  the  organizers 
of  the  World  Showcase,  the  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute is  an  inconvenience,  and  therefore  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis  in  EPCOT  will  not  be 
allowed  to  mention  the  unfortunate  fact  of  its 
very  existence.  Anything  that  disrupts  the  glob- 
al factory  is  considered  intolerable  since  it 
disturbs  business-as-usual.  To  be  sure,  radical 
democratic  change,  as  in  Allende's  Chile,  calls 
forth  countermeasures  seeking  the  lawT  and  or- 
der of  a  graveyard.  That,  however,  only  il- 
luminates the  basic  point  that  disruption  is  to 
be  avoided  at  all  costs.  So  the  Imagineers  ex- 
clude the  political  differences  between  coun- 
tries from  their  "world,"  much  as  they  ban  the 


politics  of  technology  in  favor  of  corporate  o-t 
jectivity.  What  remains  is  cultural  charm  ai! 
business  expertise. 

A  Marxist  analysis  of  Disney's  comics-  i 
How  to  Read  Donald  Duck,  by  Ariel  Dorfrmjl 
and  Armand  Mattelart — was  published  duriil 
the  Allende  regime,  and  it  captured  this  poiri 
In  Disney's  cartoons,  the  globe  is  a  sacchariil 
Small  World  in  which  the  nonwhite  natives  a 
innocent,  ignorant,  charmingly  primitive,  sel 
less,  and  all  male.  But  this  fond  and  paternalil 
tic  attitude  toward  the  childlike  peoples  of  tl 
Third  World,  this  refusal  to  hear  their  politic! 
demands,  is  a  liberal  and  "humanistic"  way  < 
holding  them  down. 

So  Disney  World's  internationalism  and  fi 
turism,  like  everything  else  in  this  seeming, 
charming  fantasy,  are  predicated  on  real-worl 
corporate  purpose.  Moreover,  it  casts  som 
light  on  both  the  so-called  liberal  and  so-calle 
conservative  ideology  of  the  late  Seventies. 

Ideology,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  nc 
given,  for  once  and  for  all.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  as  faddist  and  modish  as  jet-set  fashions 
which  should  give  one  pause  when  it  claims  | 
be  able  to  shape  the  far  future.  In  the  Sixties 
when  Kennedy-Johnson  liberalism  was  on  th 
ascendant,  the  companies  followed  in  the  step 
of  their  liberal  critics  in  government.  Ther 
was  much  talk  of  the  social  responsibility  o 
business,  of  a  partnership  between  the  privatJ 
and  public  sector,  even  of  a  "social-industria 
complex"  (which  I  described  in  this  magazint 
in  1967).  Fortune  magazine  was  a  cheerind 
section  for  this  movement,  documenting  hovi 
do-gooding  could  be  profitable.  Perhaps  the 
high  point  of  this  development  wTas  the  suppor 
given  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1964  by  the  Ameri 
can  haute  bourgeoisie  under  the  leadership  o1 
Henry  Ford. 

In  the  Seventies,  as  popular  dissatisfactior 
with  government  mounted,  the  board  roon 
and  the  university  changed  their  tunes.  Govern 
ment's  function  was  now  to  leave  business 
alone — or,  more  precisely,  to  subsidize  cor 
porate  investment  by  holding  down  socia. 
spending,  restraining  wages,  and  encouraging 
profits  as  a  means  of  generating  jobs.  A  series 
of  Chase  Manhattan  ads  argued  that  if  th( 
yield  on  unearned  income  were  only  increasec 
then  business  would  solve  our  problems.  Wil 
liam  Simon,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  usee 
some  misleading  statistics  to  show  that  then 
would  be  a  capital  shortfall  in  the  trillions  \\ 
new  benefits  were  not  conferred  upon  the 
wealthy.  So  it  was  that  Jimmy  Carter,  who  hac 
campaigned  against  the  privileges  accordec 
capital  gains  in  the  tax  code,  came  to  advocate 
only  a  modest  increase  in  their  basic  unfair 
ness.  ( Continued  on  page  86 
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A  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAS  LAND 

WHO  OWNS  IT-WHD  CONTROLS  IT 

HOW  MUCH  IS  LEFT 


by  Peter  Meyer 


I  bout  two  years 
ago  I  witnessed  for  the  first  time 
an  American  event  that  in  the  past  de- 
cade has  become  so  saturated  with 
meaning  as  to  assume  the  significance 
of  ritual.  It  was  an  early  weekday  eve- 
ning in  Salem,  Oregon,  a  small  but 
growing  city  like  many  others  around 
the  country.  Downtown,  in  a  local  gov- 
ernment building  emptied  of  employees 
except  for  a  janitor  waxing  and  polish- 
ing the  marble  floor,  ten  or  fifteen  peo- 
ple were  standing  outside  a  small  con- 
ference room,  talking  casually  about 
their  families,  their  work,  their  animals, 
and  the  weather.  Among  the  group 
were  a  carpenter,  a  lawyer,  a  housewife 
or  two,  a  farmer,  an  interior  designer, 
a  reporter,  a  jeweler,  an  electrician  and 
his  wife,  and  a  student — as  varied  a 
group  as  could  be  found  milling  about 
the  front  doors  of  church  on  a  Sun- 
day morning.  Some  were  devout  be- 
lievers, others  only  Sunday  practi- 
tioners. But  their  devotion  was  to  the 
same  idol:  property.  The  event  was  a 
land  planning  commission  meeting  con- 
vened by  the  three  elders  of  the  board, 
which  was  to  decide  whether  to  ap- 
prove a  proposed  housing  development 
on  ten  acres  of  wooded  land  just  south 
of  the  city. 


It  was  a  raucous  two-hour  meeting, 
and  it  seemed  that  most  of  the  par- 
ticipant-landowners, whose  title  claims 
ranged  from  as  little  as  a  quarter-acre 
residential  lot  to  as  much  as  thirty 
acres  of  farmland,  opposed  the  devel- 
opment planned  in  their  backyards. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  session  a  gen- 
tleman farmer,  prominent  in  the  town 
as  a  jeweler,  stood  to  state  his  objec- 
tions. After  a  few  minutes  of  kindly 
debate — the  commissioners  arguing 
that  the  proposed  subdivision  land  was 
located  within  the  established  "urban 
growth  boundary"  and  would  be  subdi- 
vided eventually  anyway,  and  that,  in 
any  case,  the  owner  had  a  right  to  use 
his  property  the  way  he  saw  fit;  the 
longtime  resident  saying  that  that  was 
all  right  as  long  as  he  would  be  left 
alone — the  official  behind  the  table  de- 
cided to  end  the  discussion.  "Mr.  Jack- 
son," he  said  in  an  effort  to  sum- 
marize, "I  don't  think  your  property 
is  really  at  issue  here.  It's  a  case  of 
apples  and  oranges,  and  our  board  has 
to  concern  itself  with  the  proposal  at 
hand.  But  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  comments." 

The  group  waited  for  Jackson  to 
take  his  seat.  The  gray-haired  man, 
who  had  lived  most  of  his  seventy 
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years  on  his  eight  acres  of  land,  re- 
mained standing,  rocking  to  and  fro, 
his  hands  on  the  foiding  chair  in  front 
of  him.  Finally,  with  most  of  the  eyes 
in  the  room  now  turned  in  his  direc- 
tion, Jackson  blurted,  ''Hell!  I'm  not 
talking  about  apples  or  oranges!  I'm 
talking  about  bananas!" 

Stone-faced,  Jackson  slowly  sat.  His 
unexpected  reply  had  prompted  a  burst 
of  supportive  applause  and  laughter 
from  his  neighbors,  but  it  was  only  a 
symbolic  victory.  Several  minutes  later 
the  three  commissioners  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  development. 

A  few  months  after  that,  the  city 
council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
planning  commission,  agreed  to  annex 
the  property  to  the  city,  thus  guaran- 
teeing that  the  subdivision  would  be 
provided  with  sewer,  water,  and  elec- 
trical lines  and  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion. Then,  because  of  a  state  law  that 
forbade  "islands"  of  non-city  land 
within  city  limits,  most  of  the  property 
of  owners  who  had  fought  against  the 
development  was  automatically  an- 
nexed to  the  city.  Next  came  a  flock 
of  other  developers,  now  assured  of 
city  services,  knocking  on  the  doors 
of  once-irate  residents,  offering  as 
much  as  $8,000  for  an  acre  of  land 
that — only  months  before — was  worth 
81,000  at  best.  The  tax  assessors 
came,  too:  not  only  would  tax  rates 
be  higher — to  pay  for  the  added  ser- 
vices the  city  was  obliged  to  provide 
all  of  its  residents — but  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property  would  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  change  in 
market  value.  Almost  overnight,  prop- 
erty taxes  jumped  wildly.  One  by  one 
the  residents,  many  of  whom  had 
owned  their  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  of  green  and  wooded  hillsides  for 
a  generation  or  more,  sold.  Those  who 
didn't  soon  began  receiving  notices 
from  the  city  asking  for  permission  to 
cross  their  land  with  sewer  or  water 
lines  to  the  new  developments.  If  per- 
mission was  refused,  the  city  began 
"condemnation"  proceedings  to  ac- 
quire an  easement  on,  or  title  to.  the 
land  it  needed.  Legal  fees  soon  be- 
came another  major  cost  of  owning 
the  land.  Meanwhile,  earthmoving  ma- 
chines were  leveling  hillsides,  bull- 
dozers were  uprooting  trees,  huge 
dump  trucks  were  unloading  their  tons 
of  gravel,  steamrollers  were  packing 
the  new  asphalt  streets  and  four-lane 
thoroughfares  were  being  laid  over  old 
country  roads  in  anticipation  of  the 
traffic. 

I  happened  recently  to  meet  one  of 
the  landowners  who  had  early  on  de- 
cided to  subdivide  his  sixteen  acres  of 
orchard  land.  The  man,  a  retired  car- 


penter and  part-time  farmer,  was  riding 
his  ancient  caterpillar  tractor,  scratch- 
ing away  at  the  land  owned  by  one  of 
his  neighbors — a  man  who  for  years 
had  resolutely  refused  to  sell  his  prop- 
erty to  developers  or  make  concessions 
to  the  city.  When  the  farmer  stepped 
down  from  his  machine  to  say  hello, 
I  asked  him  why  he  was  bulldozing 
land  that  wasn't  his. 

He  bristled  a  bit.  "The  city  owns 
this  land,"  he  said,  "and  this  is  where 
the  street  into  my  subdivision  is  going 
to  be." 

'Coincidentally,  I  had  just  seen  the 
deed  to  the  land,  and  it  showed  that 
his  neighbor  owned  it.  I  asked  what 
he  meant. 

"Well,  hell,"  he  muttered,  "the  city- 
gets  what  it  wants  anyway :  and  they've 
already  given  permission  for  the  street 
— yesterday.  If  they  don't  own  it  now, 
they  will  later.  So  what's  the  differ- 
ence?" With  that,  he  turned  around, 
climbed  back  on  his  tractor,  and  con- 
tinued his  leveling. 
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of  the  country  these  days  at  least  half 
the  citizens  in  any  given  town  or  agen- 
cy seem  to  be  embroiled  in  a  passion- 
ate land  dispute.  Over  the  past  year, 
while  sorting  through  hundreds  of 
pages  of  reports,  documents,  studies, 
and  statistics  purporting  to  describe 
these  arguments.  I  came  to  understand 
that  they  had  as  much  to  do  with 
vivid  myths  and  dreams  as  with  the 
so-called  facts  of  the  matter.  The  met- 
aphor of  the  land  (whether  as  Eden, 
homestead,  Utopia,  farm,  refuge,  or 
fortress)  still  exerts  a  commanding 
force  on  the  American  imagination. 

This  is  true  even  though  nobody 
knows  very  much  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  land  or  who  owns  it  or 
how  much  of  it  remains  open  to  what 
kind  of  use  and  settlement.  Some  ob- 
servations, however,  can  be  made  with 
a  certain  degree  of  confidence.  In  the 
decade  between  1965  and  1975  the  val- 
ue of  land  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
increased  at  an  average  rate  of  150 
percent.  During  the  same  period  the 
population  increased  by  11  percent,  the 
consumer  price  index  by  80  percent, 
and  the  divorce  rate  by  100  percent. 
It  is  possible  that  people  were  paying 
such  high  prices  for  land  only  for 
speculative  reasons,  because  it  provided 


them  with  a  defense  against  inflatioi 
But  I  suspect  that  the  price?  alt 
reflected  a  collective  and  unconsciot 
fear  that  American  land  might  be  slij 
ping  away  from  beneath  people's  f© 
and  that  its  loss  entailed  the  defeat  ( 
the  great  national  dream.  Everywhei 
the  courts  were  besieged  with  suil 
from  people  trying  to  retain  their  hole 
ings  against  what  they  perceived  £ 
heavy  odds.  Last  year  as  much  as  on« 
fifth  of  the  American  estate  was  bein 
contested  in  courtrooms,  in  legislature 
before  town  councils  and  governmer 
commissions.  Huge  corporations  wer 
buying  more  land  i  not  that  they  didn 
already  own  a  great  deal  i .  and  man 
individuals    were    finding  themselve 
helpless  to  correct  what  they  saw  a 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  enviroi 
ment — mountainsides  clearcut  of  tim 
ber,  water  courses  polluted  with  ir 
dustrial  wastes,  hillsides  scraped  bar 
of  soil.  People  aligning  themselves  wit 
both  the  commercial  and  the  environ 
mental  "interests  beseeched  the  govern 
ment  at  every  level  <  municipal,  state 
federal  I   to  intercede  on  their  behal 
and  to   help  them  bring   about  th 
proper  management  of  the  public  landi 
that  they  regarded  as  part  of  theii 
private  inheritance. 

The  clamoring  of  people  with  differ 
ent  visions  of  the  landscape  has  re 
suited  in  what  one  federal  official  de 
scribed  as  a  decade  of  "quiet  revolu 
tion."  Responding  to  the  many  and 
contradictory  appeals  for  justice,  tht 
federal  government  gradually  has  as- 
sumed  the  role  of  gardener  and  care- 
taker, not  only  for  the  761  million 
acres  that  it  already  owned  but  for 
almost  all  of  the  2.2  billion  acres  of 
America's  vast  estate.  To  the  extent 
that  this  revolution  has  become  known 
to  people,  it  has  encouraged  yet  an- 
other fear — that  government  itself  will 
usurp  the  individual's  right  to  own 
property.  There  is  an  irony  in  this 
worthy  of  a  literature  not  yet  written. 
Seeking  to  assert  the  inalienable  right 
to  hold  property,  it  is  possible  that 
people  have  given  their  rights  away. 
The  unhappiness  of  the  small  land- 
owners in  Oregon  testifies  to  the  not 
only  lingering  but  still  powerful  belief 
in  the  American  dream:  it  also  testifies 
to  the  bleak  and  melancholy  possibil- 
ity that  the  circumstances  of  modern 
America  may  no  longer  warrant  hold- 
ing to  such  a  belief.  The  disputes  cur- 
rently going  forward  in  the  country 
have  as  much  to  do  with  preserving  a 
political  and  economic  system  as  with 
preserving  the  land  itself .  We  still  know 
verv  little  about  the  land,  but  appar- 
entlv  we  know  even  less  about  the 
dreams  that  govern  and  sustain  it. 


Peter  Meyer  is  the  author  oj  James  Earl  Carter:  The  Man  and  the  Myth,  published  last  month  by  Sheed  Andreus  &  McMeel. 
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owns  ilie  land,  liow  it  is  owned 
TERRA  IHCOGiT 


Llmost  everything  about  Ameri- 
and  is  known  except  who  owns  it. 
how  our  vast  mineral  resources 
ssessed  and  quantified,  mountains 
neasured,  and  ground  cover  and 
ire  analyzed.  A  mineral  atlas  can 
ight  in  colorful  detail  areas  of 
ountry  where  uranium  deposits 
or  will  not  be  found,  or  pinpoint 
»t  tract  of  land  near  the  Colorado 
that  "will  yield  at  least  twenty- 
gallons  of  shale  oil  per  ton,"  or 
e  in  gold  a  large  area  surrounding 
h  or  Consequences,  New  Mexico, 
low  that  it  is  a  region  containing 
ntially  valuable  geothermal  steam 
jrces.  Somehow  scientists  are  able 
ly  that  coal  represents  as  much  as 
lercent  of  the  total  fossil-fuel  re- 
es  in  the  United  States.  It  is  known, 
that  4,300  square  miles  of  Cal- 
ua's  San  Joaquin  Valley  have  sunk 
than  a  foot  since  1920  because 
lcreased  pumping  of  underground 
that  the  area  around  Baytown, 
near  Houston,  has  suffered  more 
more  tidal  flooding  because  the 
surface  has  dropped  an  average 
ight  feet  since  1920  and  will  sink 
her  seven  by  1995  if  surface  water 
ot  substituted  for  ground  water; 
earthquake  hazards  for  the  next 
years  are  greatest  in  identifiable 
of  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Califor- 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas;  and  that 
bountiful  Ogallala  aquifer  under 
raska  and  Texas  is  drying  up.  The 
h  sciences,  in  short,  have  made  the 
I   accessible  to  topographers  and 
:r  tinkerers  who  want  to  map  and 
erstand  and  preserve  and  exploit  it. 
Tie  concept  of  land  ownership  is 
te  another  story.  It  isn't  part  of 
erican  topography,  and  no  atlas 
rts  or  maps  the  contours  of  proprie- 
ship  that  play  such  an  integral  role 
the  shaping  of  the  landscape.  Yet 
d  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
liable  of  capital  assets  in  a  country 
ere  capital  is  preeminent.  In  1977 
le  $87  billion  of  national  income 
ginated  in  the  real  estate  sector  of 
economy.  At  the  end  of  1975,  ac- 
ding  to  estimates  by  the  Conference 
ard  of  New  York,  nearly  15  percent 
LANY  OF  ACREAGES    Land  burned  by  fire 


SOME  CORPORATIONS  AND  THEIR 
AMERICAN  LANDHOLDINGS 


.-1  o 

2  § 


Oil  and  gas  holdings  often  include  offshore  acreage. 

in  1975:  398,704  acres ...  Coal,  sand  and  gravel,  and  other  areas  needing  reclamation:  2,542.682  acres 
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SOME  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
AND  THEIR  LANDHOLDINGS 


of  the  national  wealth — about 
trillion — was  bound  up  in  land  h1 
ings.  Eleven-and-a-half  percent  of 
ernment  wealth  is  in  land,  12  per 
of  personal  wealth,  and  18  percen 
business  wealth.  And  this  says  notl 
of  the  resources  extracted  from 
land.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Gene  ^ 
derlich,  an  economist  with  the  A 
culture    Department's  Economic 
search  Service,  "Land  is  a  means 
distributing  and  exercising  power.' 

With  so  much  wealth  tied  up 
land,  with  many  of  the  nation's  larj 
and  most  powerful  corporations  r 
ing  on  land  resources  (oil,  gas,  ( 
food)  for  their  profits,  and  with 
eral  and  state  governments  mak 
decisions  daily  about  how  the  1; 
should  be  used,  how  is  it  possible 
so  little  is  known  about  who  owns 
and  who  controls  its  resources: 
Henry  Jackson,  sponsor  in  1972  (s 
again  in  1975)  of  one  of  the  most  cc 
prehensive  federal  land-planning 
grams  to  grace  the  halls  of  Con§ 
(see  page  57),  believes  that  ratio 
land  use  planning  is  "impossible  wi 
out  knowledge  of  patterns  of  land  ov 
ership."  Since  Jackson's  '72  propos 
there  have  been  scores  of  public  de 
sions  about  how  the  land  should 
used,  but  not  one  survey  of  Uni 
States  land  ownership  patterns. 

Curiously,  in  the  United  States 
link — between  control  of  the  land 
its  resources  and  political  and  econoi 
ic  power — has  rarely  been  seen  as  , 
organizing  theme  in  decisions  abo 
either  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  lai 
or  the  people  dependent  on  it.  Unli 
the  literature  about  the  problems 
nonindustrialized  nations,  with  its  ta 
of  "land  reform,"  "redistribution 
wealth,"  "green  revolutions,"  and  "a 
sentee  landlords,"  the  debate  in  tl 
U.S.  is  imbued  with  such  phrases 
"land  use,"  "conservation  of  resources 
"stopping  urban  sprawl,"  and  "prote( 
ing  the  environment." 

As  the  United  States  seeks  to  pr 
tect  itself  from  too  many  future  d 
mands  on  its  land  and  natural  i 
sources,  much  of  the  world  alrea( 
lives  with  the  expected  results  of  su< 
a  future.  It  is  sobering  to  peruse  tl 
reams  of  statistics,  to  pay  attention 
the  controversies  and  contradictory  s< 
entific  analyses  about  whether  tl 
world  will  be  able  to  feed  itself  in  tl 
year  2000,  when  already  15  milli< 
people  die  annually  from  starvatio 
The  problem,  as  the  Third  World  h 
learned  with  regard  to  nutrition,  is  n 
simply  or  even  primarily  the  lane 
abdity  to  supply  food,  nor  necessari 
a  population  grown  too  large.  Despil 
for  example,  a  world  cereal  stockp: 


Nuclear  waste  disposal  areas:  4,100  acres  ...  Public  land  given  to  railroad  compames:  94,300.000  acres  ...  Public  domain  land  under  mineral  leases 
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^  jj  )0  million  tons  at  the  end  of  the 
0{(  -77  season — about  18  percent  of 
per|  total  annual  consumption — the 
rcfD|  ;d  Nations'  Food  and  Agricultural 
notj  nization  reported  with  consider- 
0IB  understatement  that  those  cereal 
P|  s  "may  be  considered  'surplus' 
,  i  in  relation  to  the  effective  demand 
ic  ne  market,  since  there  are  still 
Kg  f  millions  of  people  too  poor  to 
fr»  hase  sufficient  food  to  meet  their 
up  iional  requirements." 
|ar.  'en  in  the  United  States,  where 
,  [e  majority  of  people  stopped  being 
C(  ers  long  ago,  there  are  still  obvi- 
j,  [(  links  between  control  of  agricul- 
jjjj  land  and  the  problem  of  poor  nu- 
|a  >n.  In  1972,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
s|j  announced  that  10  million  to  12 
w  on  Americans  were  sick  because 
j  had  too  little  to  eat.  In  the  decade 
r  previous  to  this  report  1961-1972, 
[0  een  37  million  and  64  million  acres 
.  ropland  annually  lay  idle  as  a  re- 
^  Df  federal  crop-diversion  programs, 
j£  -hich  the  government  paid  farmers 
■j  to  till  their  soil.  Another  million 
s  of  land,  in  1972,  was  devoted  to 
3S  courses. 

£  ene  Wunderlich  has  studied  land 
I  ership  patterns  in  the  U.  S.  for  a 
il(  ide,  using  whatever  data  have  been 
lable,  and  still,  he  says,  he  can 
(|  e    only    "rationalized  estimates" 
jj  at  the  intricate  web  of  proprietor- 
2j  >  he  believes  crucial  to  understand- 
,  the  nature  of  economic  and  polit- 
u    power.  Of  the  1.3  billion  acres  of 
|  'ate  land  in  the  United  States  ( about 
I  percent  of  the  total),  a  scant  2  per- 
:  (26.3  million  acres)  is  residential, 
seems,  by  Wunderlich's  estimates, 
enjoy    the    broadest  distribution 
)ng  individual  landowners:  the  26.3 
lion  acres  are  owned  by  some  50 
lion  "entities."  (The  use  of  the  word 
Xy  is  purposeful,  because  Wunder- 
,  must  rely  on  information  about 
-.ts  of  land  and  not  people;  he  thus 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  hun- 
ds  of  those  owner/entities  are  not, 
fact,  the  same  individual  or  corpora- 
l.)  Another  40  million  acres  of  pri- 
e  land  (about  3  percent  of  the  pri- 
e  sector)  is  classified  as  commercial, 
ustrial,  nonf arm,  waste,  and  miscel- 
eous  land  and  is  owned  by  about  3 
llion  entities.  Finally,  the  concentra- 
n  of  ranch-,  farm-,  and  forest-land 
nership  appears  to  be  highly  con- 
icted.   It   encompasses    1.2  billion 
■es   (95  percent  of  privately  held 
id)  but  is  owned  by  only  7.5  million 
;ities.  At  best,  a  generous  interpreta- 
n  of  Wunderlich's  figures  (that  is, 
i  assumption  that  each  entity  is  in- 
ed   a   different   individual)  would 
ggest  that  about  3  percent  of  the 
.S.  land  remaining  to  be  surveyed:  404,003,7 


population  owns  55  percent  of  all 
American  land  and  95  percent  of  the 
private  land. 

OVERALL 

OWNERSHIP  OF  U.S. 


Indian  Government 
Trust 

Federal  Government      761  million  acres 
State  and  Local       136  million  acres 
Government 
Indian  Trust  Land        50  million  acres 

 Private    1,317  million  acres 

total    2,264  million  acres 


OWNERSHIP  OF 
PRIVATE  SECTOR 


ecent  studies  that  have  been  un- 
dertaken, however,  show  that  the  con- 
centration of  ownership  is  far  more 
skewed  than  even  Wunderlich's  esti- 
mates suggest.  A  recently  completed 
study  by  the  Economic  Research  Ser- 
vice, modestly  titled  "Corporate  Land 
Holdings:  An  Inquiry  into  a  Data 
Source,"  is,  to  date,  the  closest  thing 
to  a  comprehensive  national  survey. 
After  two  years  of  scouring  available 
public  information  sources,  the  ERS 
concluded  that  568  companies  con- 
trolled (either  through  direct  owner- 
ship of  the  title  or  lease  arrangement 
or  purchase  of  some  type  of  right  to 
the  land,  such  as  mineral  rights  or  sur- 
face rights  for  the  cutting  of  trees) 
301.7  million  acres  of  United  States 
land — more  than  11  percent  of  the  to- 
tal land  area  of  the  entire  country  and 
23  percent  of  all  U.S.  land  in  private 
11  acres  .  . .  Army  testing  sites:  Aberdeen,  Maryla 


hands.  Those  same  companies'  land  in- 
terests worldwide  comprise  a  total  area 
larger  than  that  of  Europe — almost  2 
billion  acres. 

Various  regional  studies  have  come 
to  much  the  same  conclusions: 

•  A  700-page  1973  report,  The  Pol- 
itics of  Land,  by  a  Ralph  Nader  study 
team,  found  that  twenty-five  landown- 
ers held  more  than  61  percent  of  Cal- 
ifornia's private  land — more  than  8 
million  acres.  Among  the  large  owners 
were  Standard  Oil,  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Times  Mirror  Corporation,  Penn 
Central,  Boise-Cascade,  and  Leslie  Salt. 

•  The  Austin- American  Statesman 
reported  in  1977  that  just  eleven  Tex- 
as landowners  (Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe 
included)  controlled  5.8  million  acres 
of  the  state,  an  area  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  size  of  New  Hampshire. 

•  Another  Nader  study  (The  Paper 
Plantation,  1974)  reported  that  seven 
"absentee  corporations"  (International 
Paper,  St.  Regis,  and  Diamond  Inter- 
national, headquartered  in  New  York; 
Great  Northern-Nekoosa  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut;  Scott  Paper  in  Philadel- 
phia; Georgia  Pacific  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon; Oxford  Paper,  a  division  of  Ethyl 
Corp.,  in  Richmond,  Virginia)  owned 
32  percent  of  Maine's  20  million  acres. 

•  The  New  York  Temporary  Study 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Ad- 
irondacks  found  in  1970  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  private  land 
within  an  upstate  study  area — an  area 
altogether  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  en- 
tire state — was  held  by  1  percent  of  the 
landowners.  Three  timber  companies 
owned  more  than  100,000  acres  each. 

There  are  other  ways  to  try  to  ex- 
tract some  facts  about  land  ownership 
patterns  in  this  country  but  at  best 
they  offer  only  clues.  The  1974  Census 
of  Agriculture,  for  instance,  indicated 
that  330  million  acres  of  land  in  farms 
— almost  40  percent  of  all  private 
farmland — was  owned  by  nonfarmers. 
And  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  from 
1945  to  1970,  even  though  the  quan- 
tity of  land  in  farms  has  remained  al- 
most constant,  the  number  of  farmers 
who  own  their  own  land  has  decreased 
some  62  percent.  While  these  figures 
don't  say  who  owns  the  land,  they  do 
indicate  who  doesn't. 

In  agricultural  societies,  where  the 
standard  of  living  depends  directly  on 
how  much  food  a  person  is  able  to 
produce,  the  link  between  land  owner- 
ship concentration  and  individual 
wealth  is  clear.  But  in  an  industrial- 
ized country  like  the  United  States, 
the  opposite  holds  true:  despite  the 
great  amounts  of  wealth  that  are  con- 
tinuously gotten  from  the  land,  so  very 
little  is  known  about  who  owns  it. 

I  =  79,000  acres;  Dugway,  Utah  =  798,000  acres; 
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THE  AGRI-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 

Who  tends  the  land, 
who  reaps  the  harvest 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  320  acres 
for  a  husband  and  wife  for  irrigat- 
ed land  was  all  they  could  handle. 
Now,  with  massive  development 
and  large  machinery,  a  larger  acre- 
age is  necessary  for  an  economical- 
ly viable  farm  operation. 

— President  Jimmy  Carter 

The  increasing  imbalance  in  the  con- 
centration of  land  ownership  is  perhaps 
best  and  most  directly  seen  in  agricul- 
ture, an  industry  (agribusiness)  that 
still  uses  almost  half  the  surface  area  of 
America.  In  the  past  decade  the  total 
number  of  farms  has  decreased  by  al- 
most 500,000.  From  1960  to  1977,  more 
than  46  percent  of  all  American  farms 
disappeared.  Rather  than  indicating  a 
crisis  in  food  production  or  a  shrivel- 
ing of  the  agricultural  land  base,  these 
facts  merely  illustrate  the  phenomenal 
rate  at  which  farmland  ownership  con- 
centration has  proliferated.  Despite  the 
precipitous  decline  in  the  number  of 
farms,  agricultural  output  has  risen 
and  the  total  amount  of  land  devoted 
to  farming  has  changed  only  slightly 
in  the  past  thirty  years.  Since  1959  the 
average  size  of  an  American  farm  has 
jumped  101  acres— from  288  to  389— 
a  trend  pushed  along  not  so  much  by 
little  farms  becoming  larger  as  by  big 
farms  becoming  bigger:  there  was  a  10 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
farms  with  more  than  1,000  acres  of 
land.  The  average-farm-size  figure  is 
more  misleading  when  one  considers 
that  included  in  the  definition  of 
"farms"  are  the  thousands  of  places 
with  annual  sales  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  as  little  as  $250  and  comprising 
as  few  as  ten  acres  of  land.  It  is  also 
misleading  if  taken  as  a  guide  of  the 
extent  of  ownership  concentration  be- 
cause average-farm-size  figures  speak 
only  to  operating  units  and  do  not  in- 
dicate the  fact  that  many  different 
"farms"  are  actually  owned  by  the 
same  person. 

In  California,  where  25  percent  of 
the  nation's  food  is  produced  and  the 
average  farm  is  571  acres,  a  report 
from  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
said  that  corporate  farms  in  1969  pro- 
duced 89  percent  of  the  melons,  62  per- 
cent of  the  lettuce,  35  percent  of  the 
carrots,  38  percent  of  the  cotton,  and 
30  percent  of  the  citrus.  In  Kansas, 
ferson,  Indiana  =  55,000  acres;  Yuma,  Arizona  =  1,043, 


which,  like  many  other  states,  has  had 
corporate-farm  legislation  since  1931, 
it  was  discovered  in  1972  that  5-10 
percent  of  corporate  farming  opera- 
tions in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
exceeded  the  5,000-acre  statutory  lim- 
itation. 

With  the  massive  use  of  new  tech- 
nologies, between  1940  and  1970  crop 
output  increased  nearly  70  percent, 
with  a  corresponding  drop  in  farm 
labor  input.  Fertilizer  use  increased 
nearly  ninefold,  and  mechanical  pow- 
er and  machinery  inputs  grew  by  23 
percent  over  the  same  period. 

All  this  is  of  little  advantage  to  the 
"small"  farmer,  who  finds  his  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. Russell  Parker,  formerly  an  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economics  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, has  pointed  out  one  interest- 
ing fact  that  has  probably  played  havoc 
with  the  small  farm.  The  USDA  in- 
dex for  the  average  farm  price  of  raw 
food  commodities  (the  money  paid  to 
the  farmer)  in  1971  was  identical  to 
that  of  1948.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  the  average  price  consumers 


paid  for  food  products  in  ^roc 
stores  increased  by  35  percent.  — 
happened?  "Higher  marketing  rr. 
gins,"  Parker  claimed,  "which  r 
more  than  80  percent  during  the 
riod,  were  solely  responsible." 
wonder  striking  farmers  in  1977  w 
frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  remi 
independent  in  the  face  of  econor 
factors  over  which  they  had  lit 
control.  One  spokesman  was  quoted 
saying,  "We  don't  want  subsidies 
don't  want  price  supports;  we  do 
want  bureaucracies;  we  want  a  li 
that  states  very  simply  that  no  ag 
cultural  product  will  be  bought,  tradf 
or  sold  at  less  than  a  fair  price  in 
marketplace." 

It  has  become  an  economic  nea 
sity  to  buy  more  land,  to  capitali 
and  expand.  Farming  is  tied  ever  mo 
closely  to  traditional  industry,  depe 
dent  on  manufacturers  for  its  machi 
ery,  on  chemical  companies  for  its  fe 
tilizer,  pesticides,  and  herbicides 
on  the  food  and  fabric  industry  for 
marketing  outlets.  Not  surprising! 
traditional  industry  has  responded 
buying  farms,  trundling  into  agribus 


FARMLAND  DISTRIBUTION 


Number  of  farms  by  value  of  sales  class 


0.6  6.3    2.3  10.7   5.711.5  12.511.0  16.711.0  15.611.5  46.6  39.0 


$100,000   $40,000    $20,000    $10,000     $5,000      $2,500  less 
and         to  to  to  to  to  than 

over      $99,999    $39,999    $19,999    $9,999     $4,999     $2,500  . 

Source:  Farm  Income  Statistics,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA,  July,  1978. 

000  acres;  Ft. Clayton,  Canal  Zone  =  18,000  acres;  R.Greeley,  Alaska  =  647,000  acres;  White  Sane 
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<i«  ,  and  increasing  its  ownership  of 
and.  For  instance: 
Del  Monte,  with  annual  sales  of 
ist  $1.5  billion,  dries,  cans,  freezes, 
igerates,  and  markets  some  250 
Is  of  food,  and  operates  warehous- 
building-maintenance  services,  real 
te  development  businesses,  and 
king  lines.  It  also  runs  eleven  U.S. 
twenty-five  foreign  farms,  ranches, 
plantations,  owns  outright  96,400 
s,  and  holds  through  lease  or  agree- 
it  another  161,700  acres  of  farm- 
l  in  California,  Hawaii,  the  North- 
t,  Midwest,  and  Mountain  states, 
ada,  Kenya,  the  Philippines,  and 
in  America. 

One  of  the  nation's  largest  pro- 
ers  of  raw  sugar  and  the  leading 
ducer  of  macadamia  nuts  and  car- 
10m  spice,  C.  Brewer  and  Company, 
lited,  is  a  54-percent-owned  subsid- 
of  IU  International  (formerly 
jrnational  Utilities),  a  conglomer- 


ate whose  revenues  in  1976  were  $2 
billion.  C.  Brewer  owns  127,000  acres 
of  land  in  Hawaii  and  offers  "consult- 
ing services"  to  agribusiness  "in  sev- 
eral developing  nations." 

•  The  Tenneco  Corporation  of 
Houston  ($6.3  billion  in  sales  in  1976) 
has  3.5  million  acres  of  oil  and  gas 
interests;  manufactures  farm  equip- 
ment (J.  I.  Case  Company) ;  builds 
ships  (Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company) ;  manufac- 
tures and  sells  paperboard,  folding 
cartons,  and  corrugated  shipping  con- 
tainers (The  Packaging  Corporation 
of  America,  which  itself  has  rights  on 
138,000  acres  of  Michigan  forestland 
and  403,000  acres  of  timberland  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee). 
Tenneco  also  owns  85,675  acres  of 
irrigated  farmland  in  the  U.S. — a  fig- 
ure that  dilutes  considerably  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  USDA's  average  Amer- 
ican farm  size  of  389  acres. 


DOLLAR  VALUE 

OF  AN  AVERAGE  ACRE 

OF  FARMLAND 


;res  of  farmland  owned 


The  height  gives  the  number 
of  acres  owned. 


The  width  gives  the  percentage 
of  the  total  acreage. 


Light  face  type — 1959 
Bold  face  type — 1974 


Tiber  of  $100,000 

owned 
value  of  over 

class 


$40,000 

to 
$99,000 


$9,999 

$10,000  $2,500 

to  to 
$19,999  $4,999 


less 
than 
$2,500 


February, 
1976 

February, 
1978 

%of 
increase 

NORTHEAST 

Maine 

>  ooy 

$  441 

10 

New  Hampshire 

610 

729 

19 

Vermont 

500 

597 

19 

\lsss3.chu  setts 

1,040 

1,242 

19 

Rhode  Island 

1,623 

1,939 

19 

Connecticut 

1,647 

1,962 

19 

New  York 

549 

589 

7 

New  Jersey 

2,004 

2,057 

14 

Pennsylvania 

815 

1,092 

34 

Delaware 

1,155 

1,500 

30 

Maryland 

1,278 

1,578 

23 

LAKE  STATES 

Michigan 

604 

860 

42 

Wisconsin 

490 

690 

41 

Minnesota 

521 

730 

40 

CORN  BELT 

Ohio 

856 

1,263 

47 

Indiana 

878 

1,303 

48 

Illinois 

1,052 

1,581 

50 

Iowa 

903 

1,268 

40 

Missouri 

446 

602 

35 

NORTHERN  PLAINS 

North  Dakota 

228 

273 

20 

South  Dakota 

163 

227 

29 

Nebraska 

355 

385 

8 

Kansas 

330 

380 

15 

APPALACHIAN 

Virginia 

620 

732 

18 

West  Virginia 

375 

403 

7 

North  Carolina 

637 

694 

9 

Kentucky 

504 

671 

33 

Tennessee 

495 

608 

23 

SOUTHEAST 

South  Carolina 

486 

543 

12 

Georgia 

476 

564 

18 

Florida 

726 

838 

15 

Alabama 

404 

452 

12 

DELTA  STATES 

Mississippi 

381 

464 

22 

Arkansas 

465 

571 

23 

Louisiana 

538 

669 

24 

SOUTHERN  PLAINS 

Oklahoma 

332 

402 

21 

267 

316 

18 

MOUNTAIN 

^lontana 

132 

168 

27 

Idaho 

368 

445 

21 

Wyoming 

94 

105 

13 

Colorado 

219 

274 

25 

New  Mexico 

81 

93 

15 

Arizona 

114 

125 

10 

Utah 

212 

248 

17 

Nevada 

87 

97 

11 

PACIFIC 

Washington 

420 

528 

26 

Oregon 

265 

303 

14 

California 

668 

761 

14 

48  STATES — AVERAGE  388 

490 

26 

source: United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 

jures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding) 

urce:  Bureau  of  Census,  1959  Census  of  Agriculture  and  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  ture. 
4,469,000  acres;  Ft.  Rucker,  Alabama  =  13,000  acres;  Ft.  riuachuca,  Arizona  =  74,000  acres;  total  testing  site  acreage:  7,196.000 
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THE  PRICE  OF  LAND 

'Dirt  cheap"  is  ancient  history 


*T  rom  1967  to  1977  the  total  dollar 
value  of  United  States  land  jumped 
154  percent — from  $590  billion  to  $1.5 
trillion.  In  1976,  nineteen  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  banks  had  more  than  $21 
billion  out  in  real  estate  loans.  That 
same  year  property  taxes  accounted 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  $66  billion 
of  revenues  received  by  city  govern- 
ments and  $2  billion  of  the  $89  billion 
raised  by  states.  Almost  everywhere 
the  price  of  land  has  risen  faster  than 
the  consumer  price  index.  Between 
1971  and  1975,  according  to  a  report 
by  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures,  assessed  property  values 
increased  45  percent,  while  personal 
income  grew  by  39  percent  and  retail 
sales  rose  about  36  percent.  Land  val- 
ues were  outpacing  population  growth 
by  ratios  of  ten  to  one,  usually  by 
much  more.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
the  average  price  of  residential  land 
was  rising  two  to  four  times  faster  than 
the  price  of  the  house  that  would  sit 
atop  it;  and  the  ratio  of  land  value 
to  total  new-house  price  was  beginning 
to  hit  40  percent,  compared  with  the 
15—20  percent  of  the  recent  past.  Elton 
Barnett  of  the  Los  Angeles  real  estate 
firm  of  Walker  and  Lee  said  in  mid- 
August  that  the  price  of  residential 
land  around  Los  Angeles  had  jumped 
80  percent  in  the  past  two  years,  the 
largest  single  increase  of  any  two-year 
period  since  World  War  II. 

So,  land  everywhere  is  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  come  by,  and,  with  con- 


siderable help  from  rising  property 
taxes,  more  and  more  difficult  to  hold 
onto.  Though  real  estate  brokers  claim 
there  is  no  easy  formula  for  describ- 
ing, let  alone  predicting,  exactly  why 
land  prices  do  what  they  do  (a  phe- 
nomenon that  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
appeal  in  the  land-speculating  game), 
in  talking  with  them  a  common  theme 
recurs:  land  values  are  determined 
as  much  by  the  supply  of  political 
legislation  and  regulation  as  by  the 
supply  of  land  itself,  of  which  there 
is  a  finite  quantity. 

•  In  the  southern  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  example,  land  is  going  "up 
like  a  skyrocket"  because  Massachu- 
setts residents  are  spilling  over  the 
border  to  escape  a  high  personal-prop- 
erty tax. 

•  The  average  price  of  an  acre  of  land 
in  Orange  County,  New  York,  has 
continued  to  drop  in  the  past  few 
years  after  overspeculation  caused  by 
rumors  that  a  giant  jetport  serving  the 
New  York  City  area  would  be  con- 
structed there. 

•  According  to  Advance  Mortgage 
Corporation  of  Detroit,  residential  lot 
prices  around  many  major  cities  at  the 
end  of  last  year  were  increasing  rap- 
idly because  of  moratoriums  and  envi- 
ronmental restrictions  on  new  devel- 
opments and  because  of  growth-man- 
agement ordinances,  all  of  which  put 
severe  limitations  on  the  areas  where 
development  could  take  place. 

•  Land  prices  in  upstate  New  York 
have  risen  with  the  influx  of  money 
from  Canadians  worried  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Quebec  separatist  move- 
ment. 

Population  density  remains  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  price  of  land:  an 
acre  of  midtown  Manhattan  may  bring 
as  much  as  $20  million,  some  20,000 


times  more  than  an  acre  80  miles 
the  north. 

A  small  survey  of  real  estate  coi 
panies  in  various  parts  of  the  count 
at  the  end  of  August  indicated  at  le£ 
one  sure  thing  about  the  price  of  lan 
It  isn't  cheap. 

Average  acreage  values  of  prime  urbi 
office  space,  1978:  


New  York  City 
Chicago 

Washington,  D.C. 
San  Francisco 
Portland  and  Seattle 
Houston 
Minneapohs/St. 

Paul 
Los  Angeles 
Denver 
Miami 


$13.0-$17.4  milli. 

$10.9-$13  milli( 

$  8.7-$10.9  millit 

$  8.7  milli( 

$6.5  mi  Hit 

$  3.5-$  5.6  milli< 

$  4.3-$  5.2  milli( 

$  4.3  milli 

$  2.6-$  5.6  millk 

$  1.3-$  2.6  millio 


Average  acreage  values  of  prime  residei 
tial  land  within  a  fifty-mile  radius  of 
large  city: 

Harris  County  near 
Houston 

(the  "1960  Area")  $  50,000-$200,00 
Orange  County 

(south  and  east  of 

Los  Angeles)  $125,000 
Hunterton  County, 

New  Jersey  (50  miles 

from  Manhattan)     $  20,000-$  60,00 

According  to  Robert  Mylod  of  Ad 
vance  Mortgage  Corporation,  "To  fint 
cheaper  land,  it  is  necessary  to  go  six 
ty-five  miles  out  from  the  city  cente 
in  New  York-Long  Island,  forty-fivi 
to  fifty  miles  out  in  Los  Angeles,  fort] 
miles  out  in  Philadelphia,  the  Wash 
ington  area,  and  San  Francisco.  Ii 
Chicago,  it  can't  be  found  no  matte; 
how  far  out." 

sources:  Coldwell  Banker  of  Los  Angeles 
Friendswood  Corporation  of  Houston,  Cros 
and  Brown  Company  of  New  York,  Lan< 
Auction,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  Walker  am 
Lee  of  Los  Angeles. 


FEATURES  OF 
THE  LANDSCAPE 


TREES 

With  6  percent  of  the  world  pop- 
ulation, the  U.S.  consumes  30  percent 
of  the  world's  annual  industrial  wood 
output,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  net  importer 
of  wood  products. 

Of  the  almost  500  million  acres  of 
commercial  timberland  in  the  country, 
only  14  percent  is  owned  by  the  forest 
industry.  The  bulk  of  the  timberland 
(59  percent)  is  owned  by  farmers 
and  nonfarm  citizens,  and  27  percent 
by  federal,  state,  and  local  governments. 


INLAND  WATERS 

The  U.S.  has  more  than  50  million  acres 
of  permanent  inland  water  surface 
that  includes,  according  to  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  definitions,  lakes, 
reservoirs,  and  ponds  having  forty  acres 
or  more  in  area;  streams,  sloughs, 
estuaries,  and  canals  one-fourth  of 
a  statute  mile  or  more  in  width;  deeply 
indented  embayments  and  sounds, 
and  other  coastal  waters  behind  or 
sheltered  by  headlands  or  islands 
separated  by  less  than  one  nautical 
mile  of  water;  and  islands  having  less 
than  forty  acres  of  area. 

Alaska  has  12,787,200  acres  of  inland 
water  surface,  three  times  more  than 
Texas,  the  second  largest. 


WETLANDS 

Only  recently  have  wetlands  been 
given  credit  for  being  something  more 
than  useless  wasteland.  Swamps, 
bogs,  potholes,  wet  meadows,  and  river 
overflow  land  act  as  "giant  sponges," 
absorbing  and  transforming  impurities, 
storing  reserve  supplies  of  potable 
water,  stabilizing  groundwater  flow. 
They  provide  homes  for  diverse  forms  of 
wildlife,  serve  as  natural  firebreaks, 
and  can  be  used  almost  harmlessly  for 
the  production  of  timber,  marsh  hay,  wil< 
rice,  blueberries,  cranberries,  and  peat 
moss.  More  than  half  of  the  country's 
original  wetland  acreage  remains — 70 
million  acres  scattered  throughout  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  states. 
.  .  Elysian  Park,  Los  Angeles:  600  acres  . . . 


National  Wilderness  and  Preservation  system:  14.814,630  acres  ...  National  Parks:  15,618,891  acres. 
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MAJOR  USES  OF  THE  LAND 

The  proportions  have  changed  only  slightly  since  the 


LAND  USE 

mystery  of  tbe  shifting  landscape  desP|te  a  Population  increase  ot  more  than 


of  the  century, 


PLOWING  UNDER, 
PAVING  OVER,  DIGGING  UP 


::: 


iijil 


here  are  layers  of  complex  and 
tradictory  facts  behind  simple  state- 
ats  like  Sen.  Henry  Jackson's  claim 
t  over  the  next  thirty  years  an  ad- 
onal  19.7  million  acres  of  "unde- 
aped"  land  will  be  "consumed  by 
»an  sprawl,"  or  a  report  by  U.S. 

&  World  Report  that  each  year 
lillion  acres  of  farmland  "disappear 
before  advancing  urban  sprawl" — 
h  statements  conjuring  up  visions 
a  nation  of  nothing  but  Manhattans 
Scottsdales;  metropolises  and  sub- 
)S  ranging  helter-skelter  through 
irtland  America,  crunching  and 
snsuming"  vast  areas  of  valuable 
•mland.  No  one  can  dispute  the  fact 
it  urban  areas  in  the  U.S.  have  ex- 
nded.  But  as  with  most  land-use  de- 
tes,  questions  remain:  To  what  ex- 
it has  that  expansion  harmed  the 
tion  as  a  whole  or  to  what  extent  is 
a  trend  unbalanced  by  other  trends? 
it  caused  by  cities  somehow  forcing 
eir  way  outward,  or  is  it  the  result 
changing  patterns  of  rural  life,  agri- 
ltural  techniques,  and  farming  eco- 


What  are  we  to  make  of  the  fact 
at  between  1950  and  1970  New  York 
ate  lost  5.8  million  acres  of  farm- 
nd — about  290,000  acres  a  year — 
it  added  only  about  600,000  acres  to 
urban  area?  What  happened  to  the 
2  million  acres  that  weren't  urban- 
ed?  What  about  the  fact  that  between 
367  and  1975,  when  concern  over 
rban  sprawl  and  disappearing  crop- 
ind  was  most  critical,  almost  14  per- 
;nt  of  nonfederal  land  in  the  country 
-some  210  million  acres — was  con- 
erted  from  one  use  to  another — for- 
sts  were  turned  to  cropland,  cropland 
o  timberland,  deserts  to  fertile  fields, 
ertile  fields  to  shopping  centers — but 
■nly  a  little  more  than  3  million  acres 
?as  added  to  the  country's  urban  area? 
That  in  roughly  the  same  decade  total 


(millions  of  acres/percentage  of  total  land  area) 

1920  1950 


GRASSLAND 
PASTURE  AND  RANGE 

731/32% 


701/31% 


OTHER  LAND 


Urban 
Highways 
Railroads 
Airports 


2,270 


lommercial  timberland  decreased  by  8  ACREAGE 
nillion  acres?  When,  during  the  same 
period,  there  was  no  decrease  in  the 
country's  agricultural  output  (in  fact, 
here  was  a  substantial  increase),  and 
net  annual  timber  growth  increased 
I  Park,  Manhattan:  840  acres  .  .  .  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency:  303  acres 


2,271 


(variable  because  of  reservoirs  and  other  man-made  waterways,  and  changes 
in  measuring  techniques) 


(figures  do  not  add  because  of  rounding) 
Source:  USDA 


The  White  House:  18  acres  .  . .  Manhattan  Island: 
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by  14  percent?  No  one  seems  to  know 
for  sure  how  each  year  an  area  almost 
the  size  of  Ohio — about  26  million 
acres — is  shifted  to  a  new  use  with 
such  negligible  overall  impact. 

What  the  statistics  show  is  that  the 
United  States  remains  a  nation  of 
farms  and  forests — if  no  longer  one 
of  farmers  and  woodsmen.  Nearly  a 
fifth  of  the  two-and-a-quarter  billion 
acres  of  land  is  used  for  crops.  Thirty 
percent  is  grassland  pasture  and  range. 
Another  third — more  than  700  million 
acres — is  forest,  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  national  and  state  parks, 
wilderness  and  primitive  areas,  and 
state  and  federal  wildlife  areas,  which 
account  for  an  additional  85  million 
acres.  Even  after  the  vast  expanses  of 
"useful"  land  have  been  tallied,  there 
remain  the  almost  300  million  acres 
that  are  tossed  into  the  "miscellaneous" 
category — the  Alaskan  tundra,  the 
deserts,  the  acres  of  bare  rocks  and 
swamps  and  marshes — that  defy  the 
inroads  of  even  the  most  humble  of 
man's  civilizing  instincts. 

The  proportions  have  changed  only 
slightly  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
despite  a  population  increase  of  more 
than  100  million.  Among  nations,  the 
United  States  is  still  blessed:  distrib- 
uted equally,  five  acres  of  agricultural 
land  alone  could  be  given  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
(in  France  each  person  would  have 
1.6  acres;  in  Italy,  nine-tenths  of  an 
acre;  in  India,  half  an  acre;  in  Egypt, 
less  than  one-fourth).  Even  in  Califor- 
nia, the  most  populous  state,  there  is 
twenty-one  times  more  cropland,  pas- 
ture, and  forest  than  there  is  urban 
land;  in  New  York,  where  almost  90 
percent  of  the  state's  18  million  people 
live  in  metropolitan  areas,  one-half  of 
the  state — almost  15  million  acres — 
remains  forested.  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  even  though  land  devoted  to 
urban  uses  has  grown  by  two-thirds 
since  1950,  metropolitan  areas  still 
occupy  only  1.5  percent  of  the  total 
area.  Some  73  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion live  on  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
land. 

Many  bleak  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  kinds  of  statistics  that 
US.  News  &  World  Report  gathered  to 
document  the  public  "alarm"  over  urban 
sprawl.  More  often  than  not,  however, 
the  conclusions  are  closer  to  apocalyp- 
tic vision  than  realistic  interpretation. 
In  1976,  for  instance,  when  so  much  at- 
tention was  being  given  to  Malthusian 
projections  about  the  disappearance  of 
millions  of  acres  of  indispensable  crop- 
land, the  Soil  and  Conservation  Ser- 
vice casually  reported  that  some  24 


million  acres — equivalent  to  the  total 
area  of  Indiana — of  prime  farmland 
was  not  being  used  and  "could  be  con- 
verted simply  by  beginning  tillage." 
By  1975  standards  those  24  million 
acres  could  have  yielded  in  one  year 
180  million  bushels  of  wheat,  27  bil- 
lion pounds  of  rice,  516  million  bush- 
els of  corn,  and  8  billion  pounds  of 
peas — enough  rice,  corn,  peas,  and 
wheat  to  supply  the  needs  of  New  York 
City  residents  for  almost  a  decade. 

None  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment studies  seem  to  indicate  that  ad- 
vancing urban  sprawl  is  choking  Amer- 
ica's food-producing  capacity.  A  1974 
study  concluded  that  "the  amount  of 
agricultural  land  taken  each  year  for 
urban  uses  has  had  little  impact  on 
the  total  supply  of  U.S.  cropland." 
Much  of  the  cropland  loss  that  did  oc- 
cur (17  million  acres  in  the  Fifties, 
8  million  in  the  Sixties,  and  2  million 
from  1969  to  1974)  was  attributed  to 
shifts  from  high-  to  lower-intensity 
agricultural  or  forestry  uses,  or  was 
idled  because  cropping  was  no  longer 
profitable:  the  soil  in  many  areas  lost 


its  fertility,  the  terrain  proved  unsu 
able  to  efficient  use  of  mode/n  n 
chinery,  or  a  decision  was  made  tb 
the  best  use  of  the  acreage  was 
grassland.  In  other  words,  not  all  t 
lost  cropland  "disappeared  before  a 
vancing  urban  sprawl,"  and  not  all  t 
land  "consumed"  by  urbanization  w 
cropland  or  "choice  farmland." 

These  conclusions  seem  valid  evt 
in  regions  of  the  country  that  have  ft 
the  most  pressure  to  urbanize.  In 
study  of  fifty-three  counties,  where  S 
percent  of  the  1960  to  1970  popul 
tion  increase  occurred,  the  USD 
found  that  there  had  been  a  27  pe 
cent  increase  in  the  area  devoted 
urban  uses  (almost  twice  the  nation 
average),  but  only  a  7  percent  d 
crease  in  cropland.  Of  the  croplan 
that  was  lost,  less  than  half  went  t 
any  urban  use,  and  again  "more  ne 
cropland  was  developed  than  was  loi 
to  urban  development." 

If  there  are  problems  in  inter  pre 
ing  the  trends  in  land  use  even  wit 
fairly  demonstrable  statistics  from  th 
past,  there  are  also  enough  unpredicl 


MAJOR  USES  OF  THE  LAND 


Transport  1,184  Rural  Parks  2,939  GRASSLAN 

Farmsteads  255  Wildlife  163     &  PASTURI 

Rural  Parks  7,213  Defense  2,925 

Wildlife  188  Institutional  48 

Defense  8,813 


Institutional  86 


King  Ranch,  Texas:  900,000  acres  ...  Golf  courses:  1,237,500  acres  ...  Airports:  1,640,733  acres  ...  Shopping  centers  (excluding  parking  areas):  5: 
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5  and  potentially  counterbalancing 
iables  to  play  havoc  with  projec- 
ts for  the  future.  A  1975  report  by 
USDA  economists  pointed  out  that 
udden  increase  in  foreign  demand 
food  and  fiber  on  top  of  the  sus- 
j  „i  ted  domestic  demand  had  depleted 
ilable  stocks  and  prompted  the  fed- 
l  government  to  drop  its  program  of 
entive  payments  to  farmers  who 
n't  cultivate  their  lands  (30  per- 
t  of  American  cropland  was  pro- 
ing  food  and  fiber  for  export  dur- 
this  time).  Was  the  food-supply 
poj  tern  so  precarious  that  a  couple  of 
tJ  rs  of  increased  demand  would  alter 
pland  use  so  radically?  Perhaps. 
I  del  t  there  was  a  parallel  trend  that 
ilajj  >  more  heartening:  a  shift  in  food- 
it  Id  isumption  patterns — from  animal 
new  crop  products — that,  because  it 
losj  es  about  seven  times  as  much  acre- 
s  to  produce  proteins  through  live- 
ck  as  to  produce  proteins  in  crop 
kitil  >ducts,  could  eventually  decrease 
tty  ipland  needs. 

Then  there  is  the  weather,  which  is 
'ays  fickle.  Though  it  has  been  given 
:dit  for  the  increased  productivity 
ring  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  and 
jned  for  the  per-acre  cropland-pro- 
ctivity  decreases  between  1970  and 
74,  in  the  end,  say  the  USDA  econ- 
lists,  we  still  have  little  knowledge 
the  influence  of  cyclical  weather 
rterns  on  agricultural  production. 
The  list  of  unpredictables  goes  on: 
energy  crunch  could  bring  about 
shortage  of  necessary  pesticides  and 
•tilizers  and  fuel;  coal  mining  and 
ictric  generation,  especially  in  the 
est,  will  divert  significant  amounts 
water  from  irrigation;  and  the 
:b  of  environmental  controls  may 
rther  restrict  the  use  of  chemicals, 
the  same  time,  decreases  in  the  rate 
population  growth  (down  to  .7  per- 
nt — a  trend  that,  if  continued,  would 
ve  the  country  zero  population 
owth  by  the  year  2020)  mean  ur- 
inization  of  rural  land  will  be  below 
esent  rates. 

In  the  end,  the  future  of  the  land 
>pears  neither  as  bleak  nor  as  bright 
i  it  does  uncertain.  Things  may  have 
langed  considerably  since  Daniel 
i  oone  complained  that  he  had  "not 
Jen  two  years  at  the  licks  before  a 
amned  Yankee  came  and  settled  down 
ithin  a  hundred  miles  of  me,"  but  it 
jould  be  remembered  that  if  the  city 
)lk  stayed  in  the  city,  and  the  rural 
>lk  had  the  run  of  the  countryside, 
le  city  dweller  might  be  cramped 
with  a  quarter  acre  of  land),  while 
6  million  rural  dwellers  would  have 
lore  than  30  acres  each. 
.  U.S.  Postal  Service:  2,382  acres .  . .  Land 
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PRIVATE  PROPERTY  AT 
THE  END  OF  ITS  TETHER 


My  final  apostasy  from  the  Amer- 
ican Creed  was  loss  of  faith  in  pri- 
vate property.  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  there  no  longer  is  such  a  thing 
as  truly  private  property,  at  least 
in  land.  That  was  a  luxury  we 
could  afford  only  when  the  conti- 
nent was  sparsely  settled.  Today, 
the  use  a  man  makes  of  his  land 
cannot  be  left  to  his  private  deci- 
sion alone,  since  eventually  it  is 
bound  to  affect  everybody  else. 
This  conclusion  I  reached  in  an- 
guish, since  I  own  a  tiny  patch  of 
land  and  value  its  privacy  above 
anything  money  can  buy. 

— John  Fischer,  Harper's 
April  1970 


JP  red  Boselman  of  the  Practising 
Law  Institute  and  co-author  of  the 
compendium  Federal  Land  Use  Reg- 
ulation has  called  this  the  "decade  of 
quiet  federalization"  of  controls  over 
the  land;  ten  years  of  "quiet  revolu- 
tion" that  have  effected  a  dramatic 
shift  in  the  focus  of  decisions  made 
about  what  is  done  with  and  to  Amer- 
ican land.  So  far  the  revolution  has 
proceeded  willy-nilly,  powerful  but  un- 
guided,  with  laws  issuing  from  Con- 
gress governing,  among  other  things, 
clean  air,  agricultural  pest  control, 
electric  utility  siting,  petroleum  re- 
serves, land  and  water  conservation, 
surface  mining,  wetlands  acquisition, 
wilderness  lands,  noise  control,  min- 
eral leasing,  coastal  zone  management, 
national-forest  management,  solid- 
waste  disposal,  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety,  weather  modification,  and  en- 
dangered species. 

Three  years  ago,  President  Ford  re- 
marked on  a  "consensus  that  the  un- 
restrained private  use  of  land  is  not 
consistent  with  the  public  good."  And 
as  of  this  writing,  President  Carter 
was  considering  a  proposal  by  his  Re- 
organization Project  to  form  a  new 
Executive  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, to  "consolidate  all  public  and 
converted  to  new  uses,  1976:  26,000,000  acres  . .  . 


private  land  and  land-related  resource 
functions  in  a  single  agency."  A  for- 
midable task,  considering  the  extent  to 
which  government  controls  have  al- 
ready multiplied. 

Two  years  ago,  Congressman  Morris 
Udall  counted  nearly  140  separate  fed- 
eral programs  that  have  a  significant 
effect  on  state  and  local  land-use  deci- 
sion making — programs  ranging  from 
direct  regulatory  controls  to  the  fund- 
ing of  state  efforts  at  regulation;  from 
requiring  land-use  plans  from  both  pub- 
lic and  private  bodies  to  direct  grants 
for  land  acquisition,  site  improvements, 
or  construction;  from  broad  guide- 
lines— like  an  Agriculture  Department 
official's  recommendation  that  local, 
state,  and  federal  agencies  take  more 
action  "essential  to  supplement  [the] 
land  market  process  in  allocating  land 
resources  among  conflicting  users" — 
to  the  detail  of  a  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  book  (almost  300  pages) 


on  property  standards  for  one-  and 
two-family  dwellings  ("revision  No. 
5"),  which  mandates  such  things  as 
that  "quantities  of  trees  and  shrubs 
shall  be  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  the  property,  as  interpreted  by  HUD, 
based  on  site  design  analysis  and  cus- 
tomary planting  treatments  in  the  gen- 
eral locale." 

Almost  500  land-use  disputes  were 
brought  to  the  state  courts  in  1976. 
Federal  courts  were  repeatedly  asked  to 
rule  on  the  validity  of  numerous  envi- 
ronmental regulations,  growth-manage- 


AN  ACRE  DEFINED 

There  are  43,560  square  feet  in 
one  acre  and  640  acres  in  one 
square  mile.  9.2  regulation-size 
basketball  courts  equal  one  acre, 
as  do  just  slightly  more  than  three 
Olympic-size  swimming  pools.  The 
Super  Bowl  is  played  on  a  land 
surface  of  1.3  acres. 


Pittsburgh  International  Airport:  10,000  acres. 
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ment  statutes,  and  literally  any  govern- 
ment action  that  may  have  constituted 
an  unlawful  "taking"  of  private  prop- 
erty. The  Supreme  Court,  which  had 
accepted  only  a  few  zoning  cases  since 
its  landmark  1926  approval  of  such 
regulations,  heard  arguments  in  three 
different  zoning  disputes  in  19761 
While  the  courts  were  busily  sorting 
out  the  meaning  of  past  laws,  legisla- 
tors were  just  as  diligently  passing  new 
ones.  The  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials  reported  nearly  200  new 
state  laws  governing  land  use  in  1976 
— e.g.,  regulating  mobile-home  loca- 
tions, managing  geothermal  resource 
allocation,  rewriting  property-tax  laws, 
setting  criteria  for  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems, preserving  open  space,  changing 
building  codes,  fencing  off  junkyards, 
zoning  and  rezoning,  and  so  on.  The 
Environmental  Information  Center,  a 
prosperous  private  publishing  firm  and 
itself  a  product  of  sorts  of  the  demand 
for  comprehensible  information  on  the 
burgeoning  land-use  legislation  indus- 
try, reported  that  in  the  second  session 
of  the  94th  and  first  session  of  the 
95th  Congress,  the  Senate  passed  some 
eighty  land-use  laws,  of  which  nearly 
two-thirds  were  signed  into  law. 

Most  of  the  environmental  regula- 
tions have  a  substantial  impact  on  how 
a  landowner  can  use  his  land.  The  Clean 
Air  Act,  for  example,  requires  states 
to  review  the  location  of  all  possible 
pollutant  sources  (including  indirect 
ones  like  parking  facilities,  highway 
projects,  and  airports),  and  in  many 
cases  demands  that  special  permits  be 
issued.  The  controls  in  other  instances 
are  more  oblique.  Access  to  any  fed- 
erally related  loan  for  the  acquisition 
of  property  or  the  improvement  of  it 
is  precluded  if  a  community  in  a  HUD- 
designated  "hazardous"  area  does  not 
participate  in  a  National  Flood  In- 
surance or  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
program.  The  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, for  its  part,  makes  con- 
struction grants  (a  total  of  $4.4  billion 
in  1975)  contingent  on  such  things  as 
the  location  of  junkyards  and  outdoor 
advertising.  The  National  Park  Service 
has  condemnation  prerogatives  for  ac- 
quiring private  land.  The  Coast  Guard 
must  approve  the  location  of  all  nav- 
igable-waterway bridges  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  Forest  Service  has  au- 
thority over  an  area  that  includes  20 
percent  of  the  country's  commercial 
forest  land,  40  percent  of  the  supply 
of  salable  timber,  and  60  percent  of  all 
softwood  saw  timber. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  short- 
lived Office  of  Land  Use  and  Water 
Planning,  the  financial  impact  of  all 
the  loan  and  grant  programs  affecting 

6space  in  Manhattan:  5,700  acres  . . .  Owned  by 


private  land  use  is  monumental:  an 
outlay  of  $40  billion  by  the  federal 
government  in  1975,  five  times  more 
money  than  was  needed  to  construct 
the  Alaska  pipeline  (see  chart,  page 
58). 

The  tenderfoot  of  federal  regulatory 
agencies,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  promised  $48.5  million  in 
1975  to  assist  states  in  planning  air 
pollution  programs,  $40  million  for 
preventing  water  pollution,  and  $3.7 
billion  in  project  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  waste-treatment 
facilities.  (By  way  of  comparison,  Gen- 
eral Motors  had  a  net  income  of  $2.9 
billion  in  1976.)  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
through  at  least  ten  different  agencies, 
funneled  $11  billion  into  flood  insur- 
ance programs,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  forty-one  different 
programs  to  provide  grants  and  loans 
for  purchasing,  constructing,  and  re- 
habilitating multifamily  housing,  mo- 
bile homes,  farm  structures,  et  cetera. 
Other  federal  moneys  were  distributed 
for  the  management  of  land  and  water 
resources,  purchasing  land  for  high- 
ways, planning  and  constructing  mass 
transit  systems,  and  assisting  Indian 
tribes  in  real  estate  transactions. 

Last  year  the  Justice  Department's 
Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division 
spent  more  than  $58  million  on  behalf 
of  such  federal  agencies  as  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration just  to  acquire  private  land  for 
the  government  by  condemnation,  "a 
means  of  last  resort."  It  was  swamped 


by  900  suits  about  everything  from  en- 
joining the  replacement  of  Manhattan's 
West  Side  Highway  to  deciding  on  the 
use  of  a  small  island  for  a  bombing 
range.  And  of  some  worry  to  the  Divi- 
sion is  the  increasing  number  of  cases 
being  filed  against  the  government 
charging  "a  taking  of  property"  be- 
cause of  acts  of  officials,  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations,  or  even  the  enact- 
ment of  statutes,  all  of  which  allegedly 
make  the  plaintiffs'  land  either  value- 

olph  Briscoe,  Governor  of  Texas:  387,000  acres 


less  or  unavailable  for  its  highest  and 
best  use.  There  were  $500  million 
worth  of  "taking"  claims  pending 
against  the  federal  government  at  the 
end  of  1977. 

A  recent  study  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  noted  that  there 
were  at  least  100  different  federal  pe- 
riodical reports  on  the  state  of  the  en- 
vironment. Since  1972  the  EPA's  Office 
of  Water  Enforcement  has  issued  more 
than  50,000  permits  for  the  discharge 
of  industrial,  municipal,  and  federal 
wastes  into  navigable  waters.  Some 
30,000  actions  of  federal  agencies  were 
assessed  for  "environmental  effects"  in 
1975,  more  than  1,000  environmental- 
impact  statements  were  filed,  and  363 
court  cases  arose  for  failure  to  file.  The 
impact  statements  often  ran  to  thou- 
sands of  pages,  and,  as  one  Carter  Ad- 
ministration official  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, they  have  "become  an  end  in 
themselves  .  .  .  often  [with]  no  effect 
on  preserving  the  environment."  Some 
have  suggested  that  in  paper  use  alone, 
the  federal  government  has,  while  writ- 
ing its  guidelines,  interpretations,  reg- 


JUSTICE  ON  THE  LAND 

^^^Ls  a  barometer  of  the  scope  of  fed- 
eral activity  on  the  land,  the  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  almost  without 
rival.  Formed  in  1909,  the  division  has 
grown  into  a  typically  large  branch 
of  the  Justice  Department,  with  nine 
different  sections  (land  acquisition, 
pollution  control,  marine  resources,  In- 
dian claims,  general  litigation,  Indian 
resources,  appellate,  appraisal,  and  ad- 
ministrative) and  a  staff  of  120  law- 
yers and  200  nonlegal  personnel. 

The  Division  considers  under  its  ju- 
risdiction everything  from  clean  air  to 
burro  populations  in  national  parks.  In 
fact,  there  is  little  it  can't  consider.  Its 
bureaucratic  mandate  is,  in  the  words 
of  the  Attorney  General's  Annual  Re- 
port, "to  protect  the  general  environ- 
ment, ...  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  .  .  .  air  and  water,"  and  con- 
cern itself  with  "America  as  a  phys- 
ical entity,  in  all  its  vastness  and  va- 
riety." 

The  following  sampling  of  cases,  in 
which  the  government  condemns  pri- 
vate land  and  battles  big  business  and 
big  cities,  indicates  the  truth  of  the 
legal  maxim  that  land  extends  "up  to 
heaven  and  down  to  hell." 
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tions,  and  reports  on  environmental 
rtection,  been  responsible  for  the 
arcutting  of  mountainsides  of  val- 
jle  timber. 

Disagreement  about  the  proliferation 
uncoordinated  federal  programs, 
ints,  regulations,  and  sanctions  that 
ire  become  increasingly  unmanage- 
le  and  often  counterproductive  is 
t  the  problem;  what  to  do  about  it 
is.  Proposals  for  comprehensive 
leral  planning  for  the  use  of  the 
tion's  land  have  wound  their  way 
and  out  of  Congress  since  1972. 
■  Henry  Jackson's  1975  Land  Re- 
lrce  Planning  Assistance  Act  was  a 
itroversial  scheme  to  coordinate  and 
engthen  local,  state,  and  federal 
id-use  programs  by  giving  $100  mil- 
n  a  year  to  states  that  would  estab- 
li  planning  boards  to  manage,  ar- 
rate,  and  influence  the  conflicting 
mands  on  the  land.  The  bill  prom- 
d  a  Federal  Office  of  Land  Re- 
jrce  Planning  Assistance  to  distrib- 
;  the  grants,  offer  advice  to  those 
rticipating  in  the  program,  and  act 
a  central  data  bank  on  land  re- 


sources and  "past,  present,  and  pro- 
jected land-use  patterns." 

Sensitive  to  criticism  that  the  bill 
appeared  to  go  further  than  ever  be- 
fore toward  shifting  the  focus  of  de- 
cision making  about  how  land  should 
be  used — out  of  the  hands  of  individ- 
ual landowners  and  local  political  units 
into  those  of  the  central  government — 
Senator  Jackson  tried  to  assure  skep- 
tics that  his  plan  was  "the  best  pro- 
tection possible  for  basic  property 
rights,"  and  promised  that  the  annual 
$100  million  "would  be  provided  ab- 
sent any  conditions  allowing  the  fed- 
eral government  to  substitute  its  own 
policies  for  those  of  the  states."  For 
those  who  read  S.984  closely,  how- 
ever, the  Senator's  claims  appeared  to 
be  wishful  thinking.  The  bill  actually 
detailed  numerous  prerequisites  "as  a 
condition  of  continued  eligibility"  for 
the  funds.  It  required  the  states  to  es- 
tablish methods  for  "guiding  the  use 
of  land,"  "influencing  the  location  of 
new  communities,"  "controlling  land 
sales  or  development  projects,"  "pro- 
moting the  continued  use  and  produc- 


tivity of  prime  food- and  fiber -produc- 
ing lands,"  and  more. 

Further  undermining  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's claims  that  S.984  was  a  "states' 
rights  bill"  came  from  its  supporters, 
many  of  whom  were  enchanted  more 
with  the  proposal's  promise  of  a  na- 
tionally coordinated  planning  scheme 
than  with  any  idea  of  letting  the  states 
make  their  own  decisions.  Morris 
Udall,  the  most  outspoken  advocate  of 
the  bill  in  the  House,  claimed  the  crux 
of  the  land  resource  problem  to  be 
"no  real  order,  no  overall  policy  to 
cope  with  future  land  development 
and  the  struggle  between  speculators 
and  preservationists."  That  this  was 
the  key  to  the  Land  Resource  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act  and  other  such 
proposals  was  further  evidenced  by 
the  variety  of  supporters  it  attracted, 
generally  divided  between  two  types 
of  conservationists:  those  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  those  dominating  the  eco- 
nomic status  quo.  Favorable  testimony 
came  from  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration as  well  as  from  Exxon;  from 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  as  well  as  the 


)llution  Control: 

Cases  pending: 

961  (1975) 
1,341  (1977) 

•  Allied  Chemical,  the  large  and 
versified  energy  company,  was  forced 
pay  criminal  fines  of  $225,000  for 

illuting  with  its  coke  plant  the  air  of 
shland,  Kentucky. 

•  When  the  Reserve  Mining  Com- 
my  in  Minnesota  was  charged  with 
imping  mineral  wastes  into  Lake 
iperior  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
ater  Pollution  Control  Act,  a 

turt  ordered  not  only  the  payment 
:  $837,500  in  fines  and  penalties 
it  also  the  construction  of  an  on- 
nd  disposal  system. 

•  The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
as  also  invoked  to  bring  a  large 
umber  of  suits  to  prevent  the  dredg- 
ig  or  filling  of  wetlands  and  to 
squire  that  the  wetlands  be  restored 

i  their  prior  state. 

•  Other  water  pollution  fines 
ere  received  from  L.S.  Steel  Corp. 
13.25  million)  ;  N-L  Industries  ($1.1 
.illion);  Beaunit  Corp.  ($200,000). 

•  Pursuing  even  municipal  gov- 
rnments,  the  Justice  Department  filed 
ollution  suits  against  the  cities 

f  New  York,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 


Land  Acquisition: 

Acres  acquired: 

499,912  (1971) 

558,920  (1975) 

Acquisition  cases  pending: 

10,379  (1975) 

18,000  (1977) 

The  federal  government  acquired 
in  1975  more  than  2,000  different 
tracts  of  land  by  condemnation. 
Some  of  the  division's  best  "clients" 
in  condemnation  proceedings 
were  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

Often  the  most  difficult  part  of  these 
disputes  is  not  whether  the  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  take  the  land,  but 
how  much  it  must  pay  the  owner  as 
compensation. 

•  Still  pending  at  the  end  of  1977 
was  U.S.  v.  88.28  Acres  of  Land  in 
Guadalupe  County,  New  Mexico,  and 
Andrieus  A.  Jones,  et  al.  The  defen- 
dants' claim  against  the  government  was 
$500  million,  some  $5.5  million  an  acre. 

•  Also  pending  was  U.S.  v. 
134,960.62  Acres  of  Land  in  Klamath 
County,  Oregon,  and  U.S.  National 
Bank  of  Portland,  Trustee  for  the  En- 
rolled Members  of  the  Klamath  Tribe, 
et  al.  Defendants'  claim:  $135  million. 


General  Litigation: 

Total  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  cases  pending: 
304  (1977) 
Total  other  cases  pending: 
1,320  (1977) 

Two  cases  in  1977  posed  unique 
and  complicated  questions  in  areas  far 
beyond  even  the  broad  limits  tradi- 
tionally accorded  land  and  natural 
resources : 

•  In  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  v.  Export-Import  Bank,  NRDC 
argued  that  the  bank  must  develop 
and  implement  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  compliance  procedures 
when  it  gives  credit  assistance  for 
exports  of  offshore  drilling  equipment, 
power  plants,  and  similar  material. 

•  The  Environmental  Action 
Foundation  brought  a  suit  against 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld  that  challenged  the  B-l 
bomber  program:  the  EAF  charged 
the  Defense  Department  with  failure 
to  "consider  the  effect  on  the  envi- 
ronment of  using  the  weapon  system 
to  transport  nuclear  bombs  in  a 
future  war." 


Kansas  City,  Camden,  and  Providence 

ise  (1803):  94,300,000  acres.  .  .  Public  land  granted  to  homesteaders:  287,500,000  acres 


Owned  by  Stanford  University:  9,000  acres  ■  . .  Owned  by 
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Bank  of  America;  from  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation,  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  National  Farmers'  Union,  and 
Gov.  Jimmy  Carter.  Just  as  the  envi- 
ronmentalists were  concerned  with 
finding  the  most  consistent  way  of 
preserving  all  of  America's  natural 
heritage,  so  national  and  multination- 
al corporations  and  special-interest 
groups  preferred  a  system  that  would 
minimize  the  risks  inherent  in  an  un- 
coordinated and  decentralized  ap- 
proach to  land-use  planning  and  nat- 
ural-resource allocation.  In  the  words 
of  an  Exxon  executive,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  "We  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  a  more  orderly,  dis- 
ciplined way  of  planning  for  and  man- 
aging the  future  growth  of  the  nation." 

Not  everyone  was  willing  to  admit 
that  the  time  had  come.  Intense  lob- 
bying efforts  bv  groups  like  the  Lib- 
erty Lobby  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Chambers  of  Commerce  even- 
tually succeeded  in  killing  the  bill. 
Senator  Jackson  accused  them  of  wag- 
ing "a  campaign  of  strident  slogan- 
eering": an  aide  maintained  that  they 
"still  lived  under  the  myth  that  there 
were  no  controls  on  private  land"; 
and  Morris  Udall  said  simplv  that  "the 
right  wing  did  a  hell  of  a  job  on  land- 
use  legislation." 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


[A  hough  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments own  outright  more  than  a  third 
of  the  United  States,  they  control — di- 
rectly or  indirectly — most  of  the  rest. 
Many  states  have  inaugurated  metro- 
politan land  planning  acts  and  growth 
management  statutes,  bought  develop- 
ment rights  on  agricultural  land,  grant- 
ed tax  concessions  to  those  who  pre- 
serve open  space,  allowed  cities  to 
establish  population  ceilings,  and  de- 
clared moratoriums  on  development. 

For  its  part,  the  federal  government 
has  left  few  land-use  stones  unturned. 
In  1975  the  Interior  Department, 
through  its  newly  formed  Office  of 
Land  Use  and  Water  Planning,  spon- 
sored a  study  to  find  out  how  signif- 
icant the  federal  impact  on  the  private 
sector  had  become.  Ironically,  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  contributed  to  the 
abrupt  demise  of  the  Office,  which  had 
been  formed  in  1973  in  anticipation  of 
the  adoption  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson's 
national  land-use  planning  scheme. 

What  the  Land  Use  Office  discovered 
was  that  more  than  12  percent  of  the 
$324  billion  of  1975  federal  expen- 
ditures was  actually  earmarked  to  af- 
fect nominally  nonfederal  land.  Short- 
ly afterward  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  cut  off  all  funds  and  the 


study  commission  died  quietly.  ("Th 
Office,"  says  James  Flannery  of  the  In 
terior  Department,  "touched  too  mam 
sensitive  nerves,"  especially  amonj 
conservative  Senators  from  the  land 
rich  West,  who  were  "incensed"  b] 
Jackson's  plan.) 

Despite  the  widespread  negativ< 
opinion  about  the  continuing  prolifer 
ation  of  programs,  no  federal  agencj 
since  the  Office  of  Land  Use  and  Watei 
Planning  has  attempted  to  quantify  oi 
analyze  comprehensively  the  impact  o: 
public  moneys  on  the  use  of  private 
land. 

The  former  director  of  the  Lane 
Use  Office,  Lance  Marston,  estimates 
that  there  has  been  "at  least — at  leas 
— a  20  percent  growth  in  land-use  pro 
grams  in  the  past  three  years."  Jack 
Donahue  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  agency  directing  Car 
ter's  government  reorganization  proj 
ect,  admits  that  the  OMB  has  receivec 
criticism  for  not  exploring  the  link  be 
tween  the  public  and  private  sectors 
but  his  boss  at  the  Natural  Resources/ 
Environment  Division,  Bill  Dinsmore. 
while  allowing  that  federal  programs 
have  a  "significant  impact"  on  the  use 
of  private  land,  says  the  OMB  has  no 
plans  to  detail  the  impact. 


PROGRAMS  AND  LAND-USE 
DOLLARS  IN  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR,  1975 


(millions  of  dollars) 


Department  ol  Agriculture 

water  resources  planning;  purchase  and 
construction  of  housing;  development  of 
recreation  facilities;  rural  community 
development;  improvement  of  telephone 
service;  loans  to  rural  electric  companies; 
rural  waste-treatment  improvement;  loans 
for  farm  improvement  and  purchase 


Environmental  Protection  Agency 

grants  for  planning  and  developing  pollution 
control  programs;  construction  of  wastewater 
treatment  facilities 


Department  of  Commerce 

construction  of  water  and  sewer  systems; 
building  of  access  roads  to  industrial  parks; 
development  of  port  facilities;  constructing 
flood-control  systems 


Housing  and  Urban  Development 

planning  grants  to  local  governments; 
improving  the  use  of  land;  diversifyng 
neighborhoods;  preserving  property- 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  private 
nonprofit  hospitals;  purchase,  construction, 
and  rehabilitation  of  houses 


Department  of  Transportation 

purchase  of  land;  improvement  of  airports; 
building  and  improving  mass  transit  systems; 
highway  construction 


Department  of  Defense 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  land 
acquisition  and  design,  and  project 
management  of  such  things  as  docks, 
harbors,  dams,  canals,  and  aqueducts 


Department  of  the  Interior 

water  resources  projects:  irrigation, 
municipal  water  supplies,  hydroelectric 
power  plants,  flood-control  systems; 
grants  for  planning  outdoor  recreation 


Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

grants  and  loans  for  construction 
of  public  health  facilities 


Miscellaneous  other  agencies 

such  as  the  Water  Resources  Council; 
General  Services  Administration; 
Veterans  Administration;  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission;  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration 


Source:  Office  of  Land  Use  and  Water  Planning,  Department  of  the  Interior 


ibia  University  (Manhattan  only):  70  acres  .  .  .Owned  by  Ford  Foundation:  11,000  acres  .  ,  ,  Land  transferred  from  federal  ownership,  1976:  8,301,779 
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IV 


jAND  rush 


"This  land  is  your  land" 
'This  land  is  my  land" 


f  sometime  in  the  past  200  years 
was  brought  to  the  land,  still  there 
never  been  much  order.  Today's 
utes  defy  easy  classification:  the 
•wing  examples  cover  everything 
1  conservation  to  the  exploitation 
lineral  resources,  the  use  and  abuse 
ivers  and  lakes,  the  zoning  of  cities 
towns,  broad-based  land-use  plan- 
;  schemes,  the  fixing  of  boundaries, 
quarrelsome  claims  to  ownership, 
list  ten  of  the  examples  on  these 
pages,  more  than  80  million  acres 
and  were  in  one  way  or  another 
subject  of  controversy  last  year.  If 
ika  were  added  to  this  incomplete 
at  least  a  fifth  of  America  would 
ip  for  grabs. 

i  rash  of  "growth  control" 
inances  have  been  passed  in  recent 
rs  by  cities  and  towns  worried 
ut  strains  on  existing  water  and 
er  systems,  overcrowded  schools, 
rworked  police  and  fire  depart- 
lts,  and  similar  phenomena.  City 
iners  have  laid  the  blame  on  a 
ibination  of  "runaway"  growth  and 
ipfrogging"  expansion.  The  city  of 
ilder,  Colorado,  adopting  an  in- 
isingly  common  solution  to  the 
blem,  put  a  ceiling  on  the  number 
milding  permits  it  would  issue  each 
r.  Springfield,  Nebraska,  with  a 
illation  of  900,  wanted  not 
y  to  limit  the  number  of  build- 
permits  it  passed  out,  but  also  to 
•rove  the  type  of  home  and  the  size 
he  lot  upon  which  the  home  was 
It.  Suffolk  County  on  Long  Island 
ply  appropriated  $21  million 
m  its  budget  to  purchase  "devel- 
nent  rights"  on  undeveloped  land 
yet  another  way  to  manage  growth. 
In  1974  the  Supreme  Court 
:ided  its  first  zoning  case  in  forty 
irs  (The  Village  of  Belle  Terre 
.Y.]  v.  Borass).  Though  the  high 
irt  ruled  in  favor  of  restrictive 
ling  in  the  Belle  Terre  case,  the 
licial  trend  in  the  past  few  years 
5  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 
1975,  for  example,  a  New  Jersey 
art  told  Mt.  Laurel  Township  that 
prohibitions  against  apartments, 
vn  houses,  and  mobile  homes  were 
constitutional  because,  in  part,  they 
led  to  provide  for  "the  living 


welfare  of  people"  who  needed  homes 
in  the  area.  In  the  affluent  New  York 
county  of  Westchester,  the  town  of 
New  Castle  was  rebuffed  by  a  State 
Supreme  Court  justice  who  called  its 
zoning  regulations  "exclusionary." 
New  Castle,  where  homes  at  the  time 
ranged  in  value  from  $80,000  to 
$100,000,  had  prohibited  the  con- 
struction of  multifamily  housing  units. 

•  More  than  1.5  million  acres  of 
prime  agricultural  land  in  seventeen 
Western  states  is  at  stake  in  the  battle 
over  claims  to  federal  water.  The  1902 
reclamation  law  prohibits  those  using 
the  water  from  the  federal  projects 

(a  key  factor  in  the  value  of  the  land) 
from  owning  more  than  160  acres 
of  land  in  any  particular  water  district. 
If  the  law  is  enforced,  the  1.5  million 
acres  would  have  to  be  redistributed. 
In  the  Westlands  Water  District  west 
of  Fresno,  California,  the  largest 
affected  area,  an  average  farm  is  now 
about  2,500  acres,  fifteen  times  the 
prescribed  limit. 

•  Nominally  protected  by  federal 
law,  endangered  and  threatened 
species  like  the  Houston  Toad,  the 
American  Alligator,  and  the  Blunt- 
Nose  Leopard  Lizard  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  are  still  "losing  their 
natural  habitats  at  phenomenal  rates," 
according  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  So  far  the  federal  government 
has  taken  no  legal  action  against 
private  developers,  and  the  only  effect 
of  the  well-known  snail-darter  case 
(a  private  suit)  has  been  to  prompt 
Congress  to  loosen  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

•  At  present  there  are  sixty-nine 
commercial  nuclear  plants  in  opera- 
tion, eighty-nine  under  construction, 
and  thirty-nine  on  the  drawing  boards 
in  thirty-five  different  states.  There 
are  in  addition  more  than  4,000 
acres  of  temporary  radioactive 
dumps  scattered  around  the  country, 
and  the  Carter  Administration  lias 
said  that  "permanent"  disposal  of  the 
nuclear  garbage  cannot  be  achieved 
before  1988.  The  Department  of 
Energy  is  searching  for  landowners 
willing  to  put  up  with  the  lethal  mate- 
rial, but  it  will  have  big  problems  if 
states  (thirty-six  are  being  assessed  as 
possible  depository  sites)  refuse  the 
dumping-ground  honor.  Gov.  James 
Thompson  of  Illinois,  for  one,  said 
he  didn't  want  his  state  to  assume 
responsibility. 

•  Because  of  a  shift  in  a  river, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  not 
sure  where  one  state  begins  and  the 
other  ends.  At  stake  are  10,000  acres  of 
water  and  water  bottom  and  3,000 
acres  of  high  ground  and  marshland 


in  and  along  the  Savannah  River,  the 
border  established  by  treaty  in  1787. 
The  Supreme  Court  will  decide  what 
happens  when  a  river  changes  course. 

California  and  Nevada  have  also 
gone  to  the  Supreme  Court :  Nevada  is 
claiming  that  its  western  boundary, 
some  612  miles  stretching  from 
Oregon  to  Arizona,  should  be  moved 
to  the  west  by  an  average  of  1.5  miles. 
If  the  high  court  rules  in  Nevada's 
favor,  California  could  lose  some 
1,000  square  miles  of  land,  including 
a  sizable  portion  of  its  part  of  the 
lucrative  Lake  Tahoe  resort. 

•  In  Oregon  last  November,  anti- 
planning  advocates  tried  for  the 
third  time  to  persuade  voters  to  throw 
out  one  of  the  country's  strictest  land- 
use  laws  (just  over  60,000  signatures 
were  required  to  put  the  referendum 
on  the  ballot ) .  They  lost,  but  it  was 
no  landslide:  40  percent  of  the  voters 
(almost  330,000)  said  yes  to  the 
proposal.  Eight  counties,  four  cities, 
and  a  number  of  other  local  govern- 
mental units  had  already  filed  suit 
against  the  state,  claiming  that  the 
1973  Land  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Commission  Act  is  uncon- 
stitutional. The  plaintiffs  have  charged, 
in  part,  that  the  LCDC  Act,  which 
requires  strict  and  comprehensive 
land-use  planning  from  every  locality, 
artificially  depresses  property  values 
and  therefore  represents  an  illegal 
"taking"  of  private  property. 

•  Since  January  of  1977,  accord- 
ing to  the  USDA,  foreigners  have 
acquired  600,000  acres  of  American 
land  (in  addition  to  the  4.9  million 
they  are  already  thought  to  own.) 
Concern  about  the  foreign  invasion 
prompted  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge 
of  Georgia,  who  discovered  that 

6  percent  of  the  farmland  in  one  of  his 
Peach  State  counties  was  owned  by 
aliens,  to  write  to  four  different  federal 
agencies  and  a  Senate  committee 
complaining  of  the  lack  of  data  on 
foreign  landownership  and  asking  that 
some  of  the  agencies  research  and 
monitor  all  (not  only  foreign) 
agricultural  land  transactions.  If  the 
project  is  successful,  it  will  be  the  first 
time  the  government  has  monitored 
in  a  comprehensive  way  the  exchange 
of  private  agricultural  landholdings. 

•  In  a  classic  test  of  public  inter- 
est versus  individual  property  rights, 
Lowry,  Minnesota,  becime,  in  the 
words  of  one  protesting  farmer,  "the 
Bunker  Hill  of  the  twentieth  century." 
Two  electrical  companies  were  building 
427  miles  of  high-voltage  lines  for 

the  benefit  of  "one  million  people 
who  depend  on  us  for  power."  The 
farmers  whose  land  the  lines  cross 


forest  land:  226,200,844  acres...  Federal  forests  planted,  1976:  29,996  acres...  Florida  land  owned  by  Gulf  &  Western:  138,000  acres...  Land 
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contend  that  their  lives  will  be  dis- 
rupted and  their  livestock  and  farming 
operations  damaged.  The  electrical 
cooperatives  successfully  battled  the 
landowners  through  twenty-five 
different  court  cases ;  they  claim  that 
vandalism,  sabotage,  and  harassment 
cost  them  some  $139  million  on  the 
project,  finally  completed  last  fall. 

•  Some  300  landowners  along 

the  Ohio  River  have  filed  a  series  of 
complicated  lawsuits  against  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  charging  the 
federal  agency  with  fraud  and  decep- 
tion in  obtaining  easements  on  22,000 
acres  of  river  frontage.  The  property 
holders  on  the  980-mile  stretch  of 
water  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo,  on  the 
southern  tip  of  Illinois,  claim  that 
the  corps  failed  to  establish  a  valid 
high-water  mark  at  the  river's  edge, 
and  after  constructing  numerous 
navigation  dams  willfully  flooded  the 
thousands  of  acres,  causing  serious 
erosion.  Many  of  these  cases  against 
the  corps  have  been  in  preparation  for 
almost  eight  years ;  final  opinions  are 
not  expected  until  later  this  year. 

•  In  Rhode  Island,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  South  Carolina,  American  Indian 


tribes  have  been  claiming  title  to  some 
10  million  to  12  million  acres  of  land, 
much  of  it  prime  development  and 
timber  acreage,  all  allegedly  taken 
from  the  tribes  illegally  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  So  far  only  the 
Wampanoag  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  have 
received  a  negative"  judgment — their 
claim  to  11,000  acres  in  the  town 
of  Mashpee  was  dismissed  by  a 
federal  court  because  it  was  held  that 
the  Indians  had  not  constituted  a 
tribe  when  the  land  was  taken. 
(Tom  Tureen,  counsel  for  most  of  the 
Indian  claims,  called  the  Wampanoag 
decision  "ridiculous"  and  is  appealing 
it.)  In  Maine,  where  the  largest 
amount  of  land  is  at  stake,  the  Penob- 
scot and  Passamaquoddy  tribes  had 
claimed  title  to  more  than  half  the  19.7 
million  acres  of  the  state,  most  of 
it  now  owned  by  a  few  large  timber 
companies.  As  of  last  November  the 
Indians  seemed  likely  to  accept  a 
settlement  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  which  they  would  receive  $27 
million  cash  and  $10  million  in  land 
(at  present  values,  about  100,000 
Maine  acres.) 

•  The  many  conflicting  demands 
being  made  on  the  vast  Alaskan  land 


— one-fifth  the  size  of  the  forty-eight 
contiguous  states — prompted  an  Inte- 
rior Department  official  to  remark, 
"Long  after  our  children  are  in  their 
graves,  they'll  be  fighting  over  Alaska. 
Industry  and  commercial  interests 
want  to  reserve  resource-rich  acres 
for  exploitation :  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  already  owns  some  93 
percent  of  the  375  million  acres,  wants 
to  put  almost  half  the  state  into  wildlif 
preserves  and  national  parks ;  the  state 
government  wants  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  stay  out ;  and  the  Alaskan 
natives  are  still  quarreling  with  the 
Interior  Department  over  40  million 
of  the  44  million  acres  promised  them 
by  the  1971  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  While  the  debate  goes 
on,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  i 
spending  $8  million  a  year  just  to 
map  the  region  adequately.  The  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee was  debating  eight  different 
Alaska  land  bills  this  past  summer, 
spawning  more  adversary  testimony 
than  any  legislation  since  the  civil 
rights  bills  of  the  Sixties.  One  spokes- 
man was  doubtful  that  any  of  the 
bills  would  get  to  the  full  Senate  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  "if  at  all." 


A  NOTE  ON  DATA  GATHERING 


^T3L  list  of  the  published  reports, 
government  agencies,  public-interest 
groups,  periodicals,  corporations,  and 
experts  of  various  sorts  queried  for  in- 
formation to  include  in  this  survey  of 
American  land  would  be  a  long  one.  To 
name  a  few:  the  Urban  Land  Institute; 
the  Conservation  Foundation;  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey ;  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management;  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  Environmental  Information 
Center;  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America;  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  the  U.S. 
Golf  Association;  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration;  the  Regional  Plan  As- 
sociation; the  Practising  Law  Insti- 
tute; the  International  Shopping  Center 
Council;  and  the  many  spokesmen  and 
publications  of  these  and  other  groups. 

I  wasn't  far  into  my  research  on  land 
before  I  realized  how  very  few  all-en- 
compassing facts  or  figures  there  are  to 
be  had  about  the  subject.  For  nearly 
every  fact  uncovered,  there  are  usually 
dozens  of  qualifications  and  interpreta- 
tions. Asking  who  owns  American  land, 
for  instance,  is  not  at  all  like  asking 
the  height  of  Mt.  Shasta.  Owning  a 
parcel  of  land  is  laying  claim  to  a  bun- 
dle of  rights  to  the  land,  and  those 
ned  by  Mobil  Oil  Estates  Ltd.  (U.S.):  5,750  acres 


rights  may  be  divvied  up  in  a  number 
of  ways,  given  to  (sold  to,  taken  by) 
any  number  of  individuals.  One  person 
may  hold  the  title  to  a  plot  of  land — 
strictly  speaking,  the  owner — another 
may  lease  it,  another  may  have  the  sole 
right  to  mine  it,  another  to  harvest  its 
timber,  another  to  graze  cattle  on  it, 
another  to  use  its  water,  another  to 
build  a  highway  or  sewer  line  or  wa- 
terway or  utility  line  through  it;  an- 
other (government)  to  tax  it  or  con- 
demn it  or  zone  it  or  annex  it. 

The  list  of  major  corporations  and 
their  American  landholdings  on  page 
47  is  not  therefore  a  list  of  land- 
owners in  the  literal  sense  so  much 
as  it  is  a  sampling  of  those  who,  in 
one  way  or  another,  hold  control  of 
the  land.  Though  all  the  figures  were 
taken  from  the  companies'  own  10-K 
forms  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  annual  reports, 
Moody's  Industrial  and  Transporta- 
tion Manuals,  and,  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  company  officials  (and  rep- 
resent information  available  as  of  the 
end  of  1976),  the  list  is  neither  com- 
plete nor  exhaustive  and  must  be  read 
with  a  number  of  caveats.  One  is  that, 
as  an  Exxon  official  explained,  "we 
don't  disclose  anything  we  don't  have 


to."  Another  is  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle consistency  in  the  manner  of  re- 
porting. "Holdings,"  for  instance,  may 
mean  possession  of  all  the  rights  in  the 
bundle  (very  rare  and  nearly  impos- 
sible) or  having  only  one  or  two  of  the 
rights.  Tenneco  neatly  divided  its  agri- 
cultural holdings  between  "owned"  and 
"leased"  land  in  California  and  Arizo- 
na (856,654  acres  of  the  former  and 
269,453  of  the  latter).  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  on  the  other  hand,  report- 
ed it  held  more  than  9  million  acres 
of  land  in  "fee,"  under  lease,  with  "op- 
tions" or  "reservations"  (not  bother- 
ing to  differentiate)  and  had  "sub- 
stantial" commercial,  residential,  and 
agricultural  land  in  the  Western  states 
(giving  no  acreage  figures).  Dow 
Chemical,  which  is  not  on  the  list,  told 
the  SEC  that  it  owned  natural  brine 
deposits  in  Michigan;  rock  salt  de- 
posits in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ontario, 
and  West  Germany;  limestone  deposits 
in  Texas;  and  land  worth  more  than 
$110  million,  but  nowhere  did  the  com- 
pany report  the  number  of  acres  of 
land  it  owned.  Mobil  Oil,  for  its  part, 
reported  to  the  SEC  only  real  estate 
development  land,  though  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Mobil,  like  Exxon,  has 
other  interests  as  well.  □ 


Habitable  land  per  person  (U.S.):  9.6  acres  .  .  .  Habitable  land  per  person  (world):  2.5  acres. 
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Reprints  of  "Land  Rush"  are  available  from  Harper's  magazine.  See  page  101  lor  details. 


OTHER  THINGS  BEING  EQUAL 


his  is  the  solar  orchard, 
where  trees  change  sunlight 
to  electricity. 

Unlike  the  old  mechanical 
solar  collectors,  green  leaves 
track  and  store  the  sun's  en- 
ergy as  a  matter  of  course. 
To  burn  such  complex  and 
delicate  structures  for  food 
or  fuel  seemed  wasteful; 
what  was  needed  was  direct 
use  of  the  energy  of  photo- 
synthesis without  the  death 
of  the  plant. 

Late  in  the  century,  a  ge- 
neticist bred  an  elm  leaf  with 
charged,  siliceous  organ 
analogous    to    the  electro- 
plaque  tissue  of  the  electric 
eel.  Connected  in  series,  the 
mature  elms  yielded  a  strong  current  in  daylight,  and 
the  technique  was  soon  adapted  to  other  species. 

The  popular  cultivation  of  photovoltaic  palm,  for  ex- 
ample, has  brought  hanging  gardens  back  to  the  Near 
East,  while  low-voltage  evergreens  cloak  Europe  in  a 
new  Black  Forest.  There  has  been  commensurate  po- 
litical change,  the  tropics  having  regained  their  old 
wealth  as  the  sunless  polar  nations  sulk  and  plan  in- 
vasions. .  .  . 

Sometimes,  on  cold  nights  when  dry  air  insulates  the 
glowing  trees.  I  walk  carefully  through  the  town  or- 
chard. This  clean  energy,  I  believe,  exacts  a  subtle 
price:  between  the  hum  of  transformers  and  the  crackle 
of  lasing  chloroplasts  there  is  a  curious  whisper  of  wind 
in  the  leaves,  a  voice  from  their  innocent,  useless  past. 
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by  David  Suter 


Atomic 
Bond. 


Using  tiny  explosive  charges, 
estern  Electric  engineers  are  bond- 
g  metals  with  the  elemental  "glue" 
the  Universe. 

Here's  how  it  works.  The  atoms 
all  metals  have  a  natural  attraction 
r  one  another.  If  it  weren't  for  the 
er-present  film  of  impurities  coating 
e  surface  — the  oxides,  nitrides, 
id  absorbed  gasses  — all  metal 
oms  would  bond  to  each  other  when 
ought  together. 

Exploding  Things  Together. 

But  the  force  of  a  high-intensity 
qplosion  on  two  adjacent  metals  will 
ean  away  the  film  of  impurities, 
he  explosion  literally  "blows"  the 
lpurities  off  the  surfaces.  So  the 
oms  of  the  different  metals  can 
)nd  together. 

The  bond  that  results  is  stronger 
lan  both  of  the  metals  themselves. 


As  an  industrial  technique,  explo- 
sive bonding  has  proved  valuable  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  heavyweight 
products  as  bi-metallic  gun  barrels. 

Pinpoint  Explosions. 

But  how  would  explosives 
work  in  the  delicate,  intricate  world 
of  telephone  circuitry? 

Scientists  at  Western  Electrics 
Engineering  Research  Center  solved 
the  problem  by  developing  ways  to 
miniaturize  and  control  explosive 
bonding.  Soon,  they  could  splice  the 
ends  of  two  thin  communications 
wires  inside  a  miniature  explosive- 
coated  sleeve. 

And  they  could  repair  tiny  defec- 
tive contacts  on  delicate  circuit  boards. 
These  gold  contacts  (membrane-thin 
"fingers"  1/10  by  3/4  of  an  inch) 
are  reclad  by  thin  sheets  of 
gold  foil  ( .0005  inches  thick ),  f 


coated  with  explosives.  The  repairs 
are  literally  "blown"  onto  the  contacts, 
without  disturbing  the  delicate  cir- 
cuitry less  than  1/10  of  an  inch  away. 

Miniaturized  explosive  bonding 
is  only  one  way  we're  helping  your 
Bell  Telephone  Company  hold  down 
the  cost  of  your  telephone  service 
today.  For  the  future,  it  promises  the 
benefits  of  bonding  widely  disparate 
metals  and  all  sorts  of  other  materials. 


You  Can  Take  It  For  Granted. 

Most  important,  explosive  bonds 
are  contributing  to  the  clarity  of 
communications,  the  reliability  of 
switching,  the  taken-for-granted 
assurance  you  have  when  you  reach 
for  your  telephone. 

The  atomic  bond  — it's  another 
innovation  from  Western  Electric. 
V      Keeping  your  communications 
i  |       system  the  best  in  the  world. 


Western  Electric 


WHAT'S  BETTER 
THAN  SPEED  READING? 


SPEED  LEARNING 


Speed  Learning  is  replacing  speed  reading  because  it's  easy  to  learn  .  .  .  lasts  a  lifetime  .  .  .  applies  t< 
everything  you  read  .  .  .  and  is  the  only  fully  accredited  course  with  the  option  of  college  credits 


Do  you  have  too  much  to  read  and  too 
little  time  to  read  it?  Do  you  mentally 
pronounce  each  word  as  you  read?  Do 
you  frequently  have  to  go  back  and  re- 
read words  or  whole  paragraphs  you  just 
finished  reading?  Do  you  have  trouble 
concentrating?  Do  you  quickly  forget 
most  of  what  you  read? 

If  you  answer  "yes"  to  any  of  these 
questions  —  then  here  at  last  is  the  prac- 
tical help  you've  been  waiting  for. 
Whether  you  read  for  business  or  plea- 
sure, school  or  college,  you  will  build  excep- 
tional skills  from  this  major  breakthrough 
in  effective  reading,  created  by  Dr.  Russell 
Stauffer  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Not  just  "speed  reading"  —  but  speed 
reading-thinking-understanding- 
remembering-and-learning 

The  new  Speed  Learning  Program 
shows  you  step-by-proven-step  how  to 
increase  your  reading  skill  and  speed,  so 
you  understand  more,  remember  more 
and  use  more  of  everything  you  read. 
The  typical  remark  made  by  the  75,000 
slow  readers  who  completed  the  Speed 
Learning  Program  was:  "Why  didn't 
someone  teach  me  this  a  long  time  ago?" 
Thev  were  no  longer  held  back  by  the 
lack  of  skills  and  poor  reading  habits. 
They  could  read  almost  as  fast  as  they 
could  think. 

What  makes  Speed  Learning  so  successful? 

The  new  Speed  Learning  Program  does 
not  offer  you  a  rehash  of  the  usual  eye- 
exercises,  timing  devices,  costly  gadgets 
you've  probably  heard  about  in  connec- 
tion with  speed  reading  courses  or  even 
tried  and  found  ineffective. 

In  just  a  few  spare  minutes  a  day  of 
easy  reading  and  exciting  listening,  you 
discover  an  entirely  new  way  to  read  and 
think  —  a  radical  departure  from  any- 


EARN  PROFESSIONAL  & 
COLLEGE  CREDITS 


1.9  Continuing  Education  Umts 
National  Society  of  Public  Accountants 

20  Continuing  Education  Hours 


OFFERED  INTERNATIONALLY  BY 

>  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics  Engineers 
'  American  Chemical  Society 

>  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 


thing  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  about. 
Research  shows  that  reading  is  95% 
thinking  and  only  5%  eye  movement.  Yet 
most  of  today's  speed  reading  programs 
spend  their  time  teaching  you  rapid  eye 
movement  (5%  of  the  problem)  and  ig- 
nore the  most  important  part  (95%)  think- 
ing. In  brief,  Speed  Learning  gives  you 
what  speed  reading  can't. 

Imagine  the  new  freedom  you'll  have 
when  you  leam  how  to  dash  through  all 
tvpes  of  reading  material  at  least  twice  as 
fast  as  you  do  now,  and  with  greater 
comprehension.  Think  of  being  able  to 
get  on  top  of  the  avalanche  of  newspa- 
pers, magazines  and  correspondence  you 
have  to  read  .  .  .  finishing  a  stimulating 
book  and  retaining  facts  and  details  more 
clearly  and  with  greater  accuracy  than 
ever  before. 

Listen-and-learn  at  your  own  pace 

This  is  a  practical,  easy-to-leam  pro- 
gram that  will  work  for  you  —  no  matter 
how  slow  a  reader  you  think  you  are 
now.  The  Speed  Learning  Program  is  sci- 
entifically planned  to  get  you  started 
quickly  ...  to  help  you  in  spare  minutes 
a  day.  It  brings  you  a  "teacher-on- 
cassettes"  who  guides  you,  instructs,  en- 
courages you,  explain- 
ing material  as  you 


read.  Interesting  items  taken  from  Tim 
Magazine.  Business  Week,  Wall  Stre 
Journal,  Family  Circle.  N.Y.  Times  an 
many  others,  make  the  prograi 
stimulating,  easy  and  fun  .  .  .  and 
much  more  effective. 

Executives,  students,  profession; 
people,  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
life  from  15  to  70  have  benefited  from  thi 
program.  Speed  Learning  is  a  fully  accrec 
ited  course  .  .  .  costing  only  1  5  the  prir. 
of  less  effective  speed  reading  classrooi 
courses.  Now  you  can  examine  the  samj 
easy,  practical  and  proven  methods 
home  ...  in  spare  time  .  .  .  withof 
risking  a  penny. 

Examine  Speed  Learning 
FREE  for  10  davs 
You  will  be  thrilled  at  how  quicklv  thi 
program  will  begin  to  develop  nev 
thinking  and  reading  skills.  After  listen 
ing  to  just  one  cassette  and  reading  th« 
preface  you  will  quicklv  see  how  vou  cai 
achieve  increases  in  both  the  speed  a 
which  you  read  and  in  the  amount  vot 
understand  and  remember. 

You  must  be  delighted  with  what  yoi 
see  or  you  pay  nothing.  Examine  thi 
remarkable  program  for  10  days.  If,  ai 
the  end  of  that  time  you  are  not  con 
\inced  that  you  would  like  to  maste 
Speed  Learning,  simply  return  the  pro^ 
gram  and  owe  nothing. 
See  the  coupon  for  low 
price  and  convenient 
credit  terms. 

Note:  Many  companies  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  have  tuition 
assistance  plans  for  employees 
providing  full  or  partial  payment 
for  college  credit  programs. 

In  most  cases,  the  entire  cost  ot 
your  Speed  Learning  Program 
is  Tax  Deductible 


learn 


113  Gaither  Drive.  Mount  Laurel  N.J.  08054 


Please  send  me  the  Speed  Learning  Program  at  S89.95  plus  S3. 00  for  handling  and  insured  delivery. 

Please  check  the  method  of  payment  below: 

~  Check  or  money  order  enclosed  for  items  ordered  New  Jersey  Residents  add  5%  sales  tax 

Q  Please  charge  my  credit  card  under  the  regular  payment  terms:     □  Bank  Amencard 

□  Master  Charge  Interbank  No  □  Amencan  Express    □  Diners  Club 

Card  No  Exp.  Date  

I  understand  that  If  after  10  days  I  am  not  delighted  in  every  way.  I  may  return  the  materials 

and  obtain  a  full  refund  with  no  questions  asked. 


■  Outside  USA  S9S  95  -  S3  s^-face  -a 


TEN  WWS  TO  BREAK  OPEC 


^    NE  EVENING  LAST  SPRING  I  dined  with 

M  an  assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
W  United  States,  who,  like  so  many  of 
W  my  fellow  victims  of  the  foreign  oil 
el,  did  not  know  that  OPEC  can  be  broken, 
ard  the  end  of  the  meal  I  explained  to 
that  over  the  past  two  years,  unremarked 
lit-  press  and  ignored  by  the  Administra- 
,  the  country's  most  eminent  petroleum 
jrts  had  testified  before  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
y's  Subcommittee  on  Energy  to  the  effect 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
Countries  is  exceedingly  fragile,  that  it 
Id  not  exist  without  the  aid  and  comfort 
complex  of  American  financial  and  export 
rests,  and  that  there  are  any  number  of 
's  that  the  U.S.  government  could  act  to 
jgantle  its  monopoly.  I  noted  that  according 
a  study  published  by  the  M.I.T.  Energy 
>oratory,  the  cartel's  price  per  barrel  has 
n  fixed  at  $7  to  $10  more  than  the  price 
t  would  prevail  in  a  competitive  market. 
I  foreign  oil  cartel,  I  observed,  sells  for  $13 
>arrel  oil  that  costs  less  than  25  cents  a 
1  to  produce.  I  suggested  that  at  a  time 
sn  the  dollar  would  appear  to  be  going  the 
y  of  the  Hungarian  pengo,  it  is  arguably 
orovident  to  remit  a  subvention  to  the  Saudi 
al  family  amounting  to  88.000  per  annum 
each  of  its  subjects. 

had  taken  my  dinner  companion  by  sur- 
se.  Between  courses  he  had  felt  called  upon 
defend  his  employer,  but  now,  over  coffee, 
could  not  bring  himself  to  defend  the  in- 
fensible.  With  evident  dismay,  he  agreed 
it  the  cartel's  leeching  on  the  American 
fflomy  constitutes  the  most  critical  problem 
nfronting  the  country,  and  that  it  compro- 
ses  the  nation's  capacity  to  make  good  its 
mmitments  in  the  world.  "Why,"  he  said, 
lpably  anguished  by  the  inaction  of  the  Ad- 
nistration  of  which  he  is  a  part,  but  suffi- 
mtly  in  command  of  himself  to  return  the 
11  to  my  court,  "hasn't  a  constituency  assem- 
sd  to  insist  that  we  do  something  about 
PEC?" 

The  answer  to  his  question  is  that  the  un- 


assembled constituency  slumbers  at  the  center 
of  a  thorn  forest  of  myths  about  energy  that 
has  been  raised  up  around  us  by  the  wizardry 
of  those  who  profit  from  OPEC's  make-believe 
omnipotence.  It  cost  this  writer  the  better  part 
of  two  years  of  his  life  to  get  out  of  the  woods. 
By  night,  I  puzzled  over  abstruse  monographs 
and  $650-a-year  newsletters.  By  day  I  corre- 
sponded with  distant  institutes  and  ministries 
of  foreign  powers.  I  shuttled  to  and  from 
Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Washington.  I 
journeyed  to  London,  to  Rotterdam,  to  Tel 
Aviv.  I  sat  across  the  desk  from  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  the  economics  of  petro- 
leum who,  with  avuncular  patience,  explained 
to  me  the  innermost  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"nominations  in  excess  of  prorated  equity 
share."  In  the  dining  room  of  a  great  Wall 
Street  bank,  I  digested  hearts-of-pahn  vinai- 
grette and  charts  showing  that  over  the  next 
five  years  new  non-OPEC  oil  production  will 
increase  by  8.5  million  barrels  a  day,  while 
global  consumption  will  rise  by  only  5.5.  Sunk 
into  the  burnished-leather  sofa  of  a  senior 
Senator,  I  learned  how  American  corporations 
that  benefit  from  high  oil  prices  overseas  pres- 
sure their  suppliers  to  join  them  in  lobbying 
against  policies  that  would  break  OPEC.  I 
branched  at  a  mountain  resort  with  an  au- 
thority on  the  oil-bearing  formations  of  the 
Yucatan.  I  revolved  atop  a  Hyatt  House  with 
avalue-free-resource  econometrician.  I  lunched 
at  the  Harvard  Club  with  a  wildcatter  from 
Namibia.  Ever  so  gradually  the  darkness  lifted, 
the  mi>ts  parted,  and  Mobil  Corporation's 
op-ed  barrage  thawed,  melted,  and  resolved 
itself  into  a  dew. 

While  the  less  well-informed  among  our 
nation's  bartenders,  and  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, may  continue  to  tell  us  that  a  physical 
shortage  of  oil  impends,  no  reputable  petro- 
leum economist  does  so.  Though  latter-day 
votaries  of  T.  E.  Lawrence,  campaigning  for 
Arab  consultancies  upon  their  departure  from 
the  State  Department,  may  wish  us  to  believe 
that  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  only  major  re- 
pository of  oil,  I  found  no  independent  petro- 
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leum  geologist  who  agrees.  If  Sheikh  Yamani 
would  have  us  imagine  that  the  lines  at  gas 
stations  in  the  winter  of  1973-74  were  the 
result  of  an  effective  and  reproducible  oil  em- 
bargo against  the  U.S.,  all  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  conclude  that  the  queuing 
was  caused  by  a  combination  of  federal  bun- 
gling and  media-induced  consumer  panic. 


"The  Energy  Crisis" 


THE  notion  that  there  is  an  energy 
shortage  that  requires  us  to  salaam 
before  OPEC,  I  discovered,  is  a  ca- 
nard promulgated  by  the  cartel,  its 
domestic  claque,  and  a  credulous  press.  Ber- 
nardo F.  Grossling,  a  geophysicist  with  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  has  performed  a  study 
for  the  World  Bank  that  estimates  total  global 
petroleum  reserves  as  high  as  6,000  billion 
barrels — ten  times  the  figure  for  proven  re- 
serves lugubriously  cited  by  James  R.  Schle- 
singer  and  his  retinue.  This  is  281.6  years' 
supply  at  the  current  rate  of  consumption,  and 
does  not  include  the  prospect  of  enhanced  re- 
covery from  conventional  fields,  heavy  crudes 
such  as  those  from  Venezuela's  huge  Orinoco 
Belt,  and  oil  from  Antarctica,  the  continental 
slopes  and  rises,  and  the  ocean  floor,  the  latter 
three  exceptions  comprising  74.7  percent  of 
the  earth's  surface.  "It  also  appears  likely,'' 
Grossling  has  said,  "that  the  real  costs  of  the 
new  oil  to  be  found  will  be  significantly 
smaller  than  the  price  set  by  OPEC  or  the 
marginal  cost  in  the  U.S." 

OPEC  is  not,  then,  the  only  prospective 
source  of  foreign  oil.  Huge  untapped  struc- 
tures exist  in  such  areas  as  La  Brea-Parinas, 
Peru;  northwestern  Argentina;  the  Paleozoic 
play  of  northwestern  Brazil;  the  Chad  Basin; 
the  Congo  Basin;  the  Etosha  Basin  in  Nami- 
bia; the  Paris  Basin;  northern  Italy;  the 
Thrace  Basin;  the  Baluchistan  folds  of  Pakis- 
tan; Bangladesh;  Burma;  South  Australia; 
Bonaparte  Gulf.  Australia;  the  Arctic  Islands; 
the  Mackenzie  Delta  in  Canada:  the  Yukon 
subsalt  play,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  OPEC 
has  been  able  to  force  a  suspension  of  the 
law  of  nations,  but  not  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Quadrupled  oil  prices  have  stim- 
ulated exploration  and  resulted  in  startling  dis- 
coveries. When  OPEC  seized  power  in  1973, 
Mexico's  proven  oil  reserves  were  considered 
to  amount  to  no  more  than  2.8  billion  barrels. 
In  September,  1978,  Petroleos  Mexicanos  an- 
nounced proven  reserves  of  20  billion  barrels. 
Industrv  sources  say  this  figure  is  "very  con- 
servative"' and  tally  proven  reserves  at  30  to 
50   billion   barrels.   Dr.   Sevinc   Carlson,  of 


Georgetown's  Center  for  Strategic  and  Int> 
national  Studies,  now  indicates  that  "Mexicj 
reserves  might  be  second  only  to  those 
Saudi  Arabia,"  which  now  stand  at  151.4  1 
lion  proven  barrels.  Grossling  places  to 
Mexican  reserves  at  160  billion  barrels 
more.  Other  estimates  run  twice  that  high.  1 
Abu  Dhabi  daily  Al-Ittihad  describes  Mexic 
oil  as  "a  real  threat  and  a  dangerous  co 
petitor." 

OPEC  knows  that  we  quake  in  unreasoni 
terror  at  the  merest  threat  of  a  second 
embargo.  Lately  the  cartel  has  begun  intim 
ing  that  it  will  cut  us  off  if  we  do  not  elimina 
quotas  and  tariffs  on  imports  of  petrolei 
products,  impediments  that  discourage  OPI 
from  moving  downstream  into  the  refinin 
marketing,  and  manufacture  of  petrochemica 
"It  may  not  be  long,"  Ali  Khalifa  al-Saba 
oil  minister  of  Kuwait  and  chairman  of  OPE 
said  in  October,  1978,  "before  the  removal 
such  practices  becomes  a  condition  of  supp 
of  crude  oil."  This  is  an  implicit  demand  th; 
we  shut  down  an  appreciable  portion  of  tw 
American  industries.  Were  we  to  accede  ) 
such  bluster,  one  wonders  how  long  it  woui 
be  before  OPEC  was  requiring  that  it  be  a 
lowed  to  manufacture  penicillin  for  the  U.S.  h 
a  precondition  for  supplying  us  with  gasolint 

For  there  to  be  a  second  embargo,  hov 
ever,  there  would  have  to  have  been  a  firs 
What  we  experienced  in  the  winter  of  1973 
74  was  a  pseudo-embargo.  The  flow  of  noi 
Arab  OPEC  oil  to  Western  countries  coi 
tinued  as  usual.  The  flow  of  Arab  OPEC  o 
did  not  continue  as  usual:  it  increased.  Ai 
cording  to  British  Petroleum  Statistical  Revie 
of  the  World  Oil  Industry  1975  and  the  Inte 
national  Monetary  Fund's  International  Final 
cial  Statistics,  November,  1975,  Arab  oil  e: 
ports  in  1973  increased  by  12.6  percent- 
twice  the  growth  rate  in  each  of  the  previoi 
two  years.  Saudi  production  rose  by  26  pe 
cent  in  1973.  During  the  last  quarter  of  197 
Saudi  petroleum  exports  were  3  percent  high( 
than  during  the  same  trimester  of  the  previoi 
year,  while  during  the  first  three  months  < 
1974  they  were  9  percent  higher.  Accordin 
to  Prof.  Robert  S.  Pindyck  of  M.I.T.,  "an  o 
embargo  cannot  really  be  directed  against  tl 
U.S.  or  any  single  country.  Oil-producin 
countries  can  dictate  the  quantity  of  oil  to  I 
produced,  but  they  cannot  dictate  where  thi 
oil  will  ultimately  be  shipped.  For  this  reasoi 
the  announced  Arab  oil  embargo  against  tl 
U.S.  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  fall  of  197 
had  little  impact  upon  those  countries'  in 
ports.  Gasoline  lines  in  the  U.S.  were  real] 
caused  by  price  controls  and  the  misallocatic 
of  regional  supplies  by  the  FEA  [Federal  Ei 
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I  t  y  Administration]."  During  a  Saudi  trade 
^'if  ision  to  the  U.S.  in  1975,  Farouk  Akhdar, 
doctor  of  the  technical  affairs  office  of  the 
;-->jj|  gdom's  central  planning  agency,  told  a  Los 
U  geles  audience  that  the  announced  embargo 
'els   5  "psychological"  and  "a  paper  tiger." 
k    \n  embargo  is  even  less  likely  today.  It  is 
ea   en  noted  that  Saudi  Arabia,  without  whose 
t    ticipation   even   another  pseudo-embargo 
uld  be  impossible,  could  afford  a  substan- 
I  cutback  in  its  annual  oil  sales  of  $37.8 
ion  because  it  has  $55  billion  in  cash  re- 
vt  s.  But  the  Saudi  regime  has  yet  to  receive 
bills  for  most  of  the  $142-billion  Second 
'e  Year  Plan  for  national  development  that 
Is  in  1980,  after  which  it  has  bought  its 
►jects'  tenuous  loyalty  with  the  promise  of 
even  more  costly  program.  The  Saudis  can 
more  withstand  a  drastic  reduction  in  in- 
ne  than  could  an  executive  with  $55,000 
the  bank  who  makes  $37,800  a  year,  is 
ilding  a  $142,000  house  that  must  be  paid 
•  in  cash  by  1980,  and  has  promised  a  wife 
:h  whom  he  is  on  precarious  terms  then  to 
yin  building  an  even  more  expensive  vaca- 
n  home.  The  oil-sharing  plan  of  the  indus- 
al  countries  administered  by  the  Interna- 
nal  Energy  Agency,  and  OPEC's  fear  that 
!  monetary  reserves  its  members  have  de- 
sited  in  New  York  and  Euromarket  banks 
ice  1974  would  be  frozen  if  an  embargo 
re  declared,  combine  further  to  dampen  the 
wder  of  the  oil  weapon. 


Ten  ways  to  break  OPEC 


erhaps  THE  MOST  paralyzing  myth  is 
:||^^  that,  aside  from  attempting  to  con- 
serve energy  and  switch  to  alternatives, 
l*      the  U.S.  is  helpless  before  OPEC's 
akedown  of  the  industrial  economies.  Quite 
the  contrary,  so  many  techniques  are  avail- 
>le  to  diminish  OPEC's  monopoly  control 
at  the  cartel's  elite  must  consider  us  to  be 
nation  of  fools  and  weaklings  for  not  hav- 
g  implemented  them. 


ADOPT  A  STRATEGY  OF 
OIL  PROLIFERATION 

The  approach  that  enjoys  the  most  enthu- 
astic  following  on  Capitol  Hill  among  those 
ho  appreciate  the  need  for — and  relative 
clinical  ease  of — disengaging  from  our  waltz 
ith  OPEC  is  what  William  C.  Lane,  Jr.,  for- 
erly  on  the  staff  of  Sen.  Frank  Church's 
abcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
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Craig  S.  Karpel 
TEN  WAYS 
TO  BREAK 
OPEC 


has  called  "a  strategy  of  oil  proliferation." 
Lane  points  out  in  a  privately  circulated 
paper  that  there  are  twice  as  many  oil  wTells 
in  Kansas  as  in  all  of  South  America,  three 
times  as  many  in  Arkansas  as  in  all  of  Africa. 
He  urges  more  exploration  and  development 
of  oil  and  gas  outside  of  OPEC. 

The  world  "overhang"  of  oil — the  differ- 
ence between  what  can  be  produced  and  what 
actually  is  produced — is  currently  20  percent 
of  world  production,  or  about  11  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  According  to  S.  Fred  Singer,  pro- 
fessor of  environmental  sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  "an  increase  of  overhang 
of  only  4—5  million  barrels  a  day  may  be 
enough  to  influence  the  cartel  price.  ( Once 
certain  cartel  members  find  that  they  must  cut 
back  on  their  production  [to  maintain  OPEC's 
posted  price],  they  may  be  anxious  to  sell 
under  the  table  at  a  reduced  price. )  The  over- 
hang can  be  raised  by  increased  oil  production 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  by  greater  conser- 
vation measures  including  also  switching  to 
other  energy  sources." 

Several  encouraging  initiatives  are  already 
being  pursued  in  the  area  of  oil  proliferation. 
Last  year  the  World  Bank,  which  previously 
had  a  policy  against  lending  to  less-developed 
countries  [LDCs]  for  oil  drilling,  made  a 
modest  loan  to  India  to  finance  wells  in  the 
Bombay  High  field.  The  World  Bank  is  also 
now  considering  the  possibility  of  encouraging 
legislation  within  LDCs  that  would  be  favor- 
able to  oil  exploration;  financing  the  assembly 
of  additional  information  on  potential  oil  re- 
sources in  such  countries;  funding  geological 
studies  for  foreign  national  oil  companies  to 


determine  whether  formations  merit  explb 
Hon;  and  financing  additional  study  ofju 
tapped  discoveries. 

Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  intends  to  pg< 
for  legislation  that  would  direct  the  gov! 
ment  to  use  all  available  tools,  including  I 
creation  of  special  foreign-aid  programs  n 
the  use  of  its  dominant  influence  in  the  Wl 
Bank  and  regional  banks,  to  expand  world 
production.  The  bill  would  require  the  U.S 
diversify  its  sources  of  foreign  oil  by  11 
ing  the  percentage  of  imports  that  could  cc 
from  any  one  country. 

There  are  many  additional  measures 
U.S.  could  take  to  promote  the  proliferal 
of  non-OPEC  oil  supplies,  including: 

•  Revoking  all  IRS  rulings  allowing 
eign  tax  credits  for  OPEC  oil.  The  U.S.  Ti 
sury  continues  to  wink  at  what  oil  insid 
call  "the  golden  gimmick,"  a  system  of  ci 
tive  accounting  under  which  OPEC  gov< 
ments  dub  the  bulk  of  the  price  they  cha 
for  oil  "income  taxes."  American  oil  cc 
panies  are  thus  permitted  not  merely  to 
duct  their  payments  for  OPEC  oil  purcha 
from  the  total  income  on  wThich  U.S.  ta 
are  levied,  but  to  credit  such  payments  d 
lar-for-dollar  against  their  U.S.  tax  liabili 
These  rulings  wTere  originally  granted  in  1 
1950s  at  the  behest  of  the  State  Departm< 
as  a  means  of  channeling  funds  to  bolster  1 
Iranian  and  Saudi  regimes  without  the  m 
for  Congressionally  appropriated  foreign  a 
They  force  taxpayers  to  subsidize  OPEC 
the  tune  of  $1  billion  a  year.  Rep.  Benjan 
S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat  of  New  York,  1 
fought  successfully  for  revocation  of  the  1 
credits  for  oil  purchases  from  Saudi  Aral 
and  Libya,  only  to  find  that  the  Treasury 
tends  to  allow  the  companies  to  apply  en 
mous  past  credits  against  future  purcha 
from  those  countries.  Petroleum  econorr 
Paul  Davidson,  of  Rutgers  University,  woi 
go  beyond  rescinding  the  tax  creditability 
OPEC  oil.  He  proposes  that  oil  companies  i 
even  be  allowed  to  deduct  from  their  taxal 
income  "any  payments  to  any  members  oi 
cartel  wTho  are  deliberately  using  econori 
power  and  threats  of  embargo  to  extort  incoi 
or  wealth"  from  the  U.S.  He  points  out  tl 
to  deny  either  tax  credit  or  deduction  tre 
ment  for  bogus  income  tax  payments  to  OP] 
would  induce  the  companies  either  to  barg; 
for  better  terms  from  OPEC,  or  to  reduce  th 
purchases  from  cartel  members  and  incre; 
production  elsewhere. 

•  Expanding  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank 
nancing  for  exploration  in  non-OPEC  coi 
tries.  The  bank  now  guarantees  loans  for  1 
purchases  of  drilling  equipment  and  pipe,  1 


J  for  the  payment  of  labor  at  the  drilling 
or  other  expenses. 
1  Augmenting  the  U.S.  Overseas  Private 
estment  Corporation's  program  of  insuring 
ierican  oil  exploration  and  development  in- 
tments  in  non-OPEC  countries  against  ex- 
priation,  now  at  a  token  level,  while  press- 
non-OPEC  governments  to  honor  con- 
;ts  with  U.S.  oil  companies  on  which  the 
urity  of  their  investments  depends. 
»  Reversing  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
lal  Development's  policy  against  loans  or 
nts  for  wildcat  oil  exploration. 

•  Creating  a  special  U.S.  fund  to  finance 
l-OPEC  oil  exploration  and  development 
ere  economic  and  political  risks  are  too 
h  for  private  capital  to  assume. 

•  Supporting  the  creation  of  a  new  inter- 
ional  agency  to  provide  technical  and  fi- 
lcial  assistance  to  non-OPEC  countries  in 

i  /eloping  their  oil  and  gas  resources,  as  has 
■  ?n  advocated  by  Prof.  Peter  R.  Odell  of 
ismus  University,  the  Netherlands. 

m  •  Purchasing  oil  for  U.S.  military  and  oth- 
'  governmental  needs  through  long-term  con- 
,  cts  with  non-OPEC  suppliers,  to  encourage 

|t  relopment  efforts  in  those  countries  by 
jj  aranteeing  a  market  for  their  oil. 

•  Filling  our  anti-embargo  Strategic  Pe- 
ileum  Reserve  exclusively  from  non-OPEC 
arces  submitting  sealed  bids.  A  spokesman 

•  the  Department  of  Energy  told  me  that 
it  agency  has  "no  policy  as  to  the  coun- 
es  from  which  the  oil  for  the  reserve  is  to 

acquired."  So  far,  under  this  policy  of 
ving  no  policy,  much  of  the  stockpile  has 


J  me  from  such  OPEC  members  as  Vene- 
i  ela,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iran, 
i  •  Imposing  a  quota  on  oil  imports,  but 
'  empting  Mexico  and  Canada  by  creating  a 
j  forth  American  free-trade  zone"  for  hydro- 
rbons,  as  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Arnold 


Safer,  vice  president  for  economic  research 


;  id  planning  of  New  York's  Irving  Trust 
,j  jmpany  and  one  of  the  world's  leading  pe- 
oleum  authorities. 
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2. 

SUPPORT  A  FUTURES  MARKET: 
IN  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

^  Trading  in  futures  contracts  for  heating  and 
lei  oil  has  been  initiated  by  the  New  York 
|  Eercantile  Exchange.  If  contracts  for  future 
!  ^livery  of  oil  products  come  to  be  traded 
I  lively,  prices  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  will 
]  ill  in  a  slack  market.  As  the  major  oil  com- 
panies saw  the  prices  of  their  refining  divi- 
ons'  products  declining,  they  would  have  no 


choice  but  to  press  OPEC  to  cut  crude  oil 
prices.  There  has  been  some  question  in  the 
trade  as  to  whether  existing  storage  facilities 
are  ample  enough  to  meet  the  futures  mar- 
ket's needs.  The  federal  government  could  re- 
move this  reservation  by  building  storage 
facilities  for  the  exchange  as  part  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve,  which  traders  would 
fill  with  oil  products  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. To  prime  the  exchange's  pump,  all 
government  procurement  of  oil  products  could 
be  channeled  through  the  market. 


3. 

I  IMPLEMENT  AN  OIL  IMPORT 
QUOTA  AUCTION  SYSTEM 

M.I.T.'s  M.  A.  Adelman,  generally  consid- 
ered the  foremost  petroleum  economist,  re- 
gards breaking  OPEC  as  both  necessary  and 
possible.  He  has  proposed  that  the  federal 
government  estimate  the  number  of  barrels 
of  imported  oil  needed  each  month,  and  print 
that  number  of  import  authorization  tickets. 
"No  barrel  could  be  imported  without  a  tick- 
et," Professor  Adelman  explained  to  me.  "The 
tickets  would  be  sold  at  monthly  auctions  by 
sealed  bids.  If  our  import  needs  for  the  cur- 
rent month  were  under-  or  overestimated,  the 
next  month's  printing  of  tickets  could  be  ad- 
justed accordingly. 

"The  tickets  would  have  no  scarcity  value 
— only  a  small  convenience  value,  since  im- 
porters and  exporters  would  need  them  to 
bring  oil  into  the  U.S. 

"Secrecy  would  be  achieved  by  letting  any- 
body bid  for  the  tickets,  with  no  requirement 
except  a  certified  check  for  the  deposit.  A 
lawyer  or  broker  deposits  a  check  for  several 
dozen  million  dollars,  without  revealing  whom 
he's  acting  for.  There  would  be  a  second  bar- 
rier to  knowing  who  the  real  bidders  are  be- 
cause there  would  be  a  resale  market  for  the 
tickets.  A  given  shipload  of  oil  arriving  here 
could  be  covered  by  tickets  issued  to  various 
people  at  various  times. 

"Once  even  one  government  began  paying 
more  than  a  few  cents  for  tickets  bought  co- 
vertly, every  other  OPEC  member  would  be 
under  the  gun:  either  buy  tickets  or  lose  your 
whole  market  in  the  U.S.  For  instance,  Libya, 
Indonesia,  Venezuela,  Algeria,  and  Nigeria 
sell  us,  respectively,  31,  36,  45,  72,  and  49  per- 
cent of  their  production.  They'd  have  to  bid 
for  tickets  or  face  drastic  sudden  losses  in  in- 
come. If  they  tried  to  sell  their  oil  elsewhere 
in  the  midst  of  the  current  world  glut,  the 
OPEC  price  would  crumble. 

"Also,  cheating  on  price  to  get  a  bigger 


'Revoke  all  IRS 
rulings  allow- 
ing foreign  tax 
credits  for 
OPEC  oil." 
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slice  of  the  U.S.  market  would  be  very  tempt- 
ing to  any  OPEC  country  wanting  extra  rev- 
enues. To  do  this,  they'd  need  to  buy  more 
tickets,  and  the  competition  among  the  OPEC 
cheaters  and  the  OPEC  countries  -  struggling 
to  maintain  their  U.S.  market  share  would 
drive  the  price  of  tickets  higher  and  higher. 

"The  revenues  from  the  auctions  would 
amount  to  rebates  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  by 
OPEC  countries  for  the  privilege  of  access  to 
the  American  market.  The  official  price  of 
OPEC  oil  might  remain  the  same,  but  the 
real  price  paid  by  the  U.S.  economy  would  be 
reduced  by  the  proceeds  of  ticket  sales.  These 
revenues  could  be  refunded  to  all  consumers, 
or  used  to  subsidize  low-income  consumers, 
public  transportation,  or  energy  research  and 
development." 


4- 

ANNOUNCE  A  CONTINGENCY  PLAN 
FOR  SUPPLY  DISRUPTION 

As  proposed  by  Arthur  W.  Wright,  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  this  could  in- 
clude a  commitment  to  allow  oil  prices  to  rise 
temporarily  if  necessary  to  clear  the  market, 
and  a  standby  excess-profits  levy,  refundable 
to  consumers,  to  tax  away  from  oil  companies 
any  windfall  profit  received  from  a  sudden 
temporary  price  rise.  Announcement  of  such 
a  plan,  by  making  it  known  to  OPEC  that 
there  will  be  no  repeat  of  the  1973-74  con- 
sumer panic,  would  deter  another  pseudo-em- 
bargo. 


INCREASE  THE  SIZE  OF 
THE  U.S.  STOCKPILE 

Prof.  Robert  S.  Pindyck  has  pointed  out 
that  the  planned  one-billion-barrel  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  will  hold  only  three  months' 
supply  of  imported  oil.  A  year's  supply  would 
be  the  best  deterrent.  The  stockpile  goal 
should  be  expanded  to  at  least  four  billion 
barrels. 

~6~ 

ACCELERATE  THE  CREATION 
OF  THE  STOCKPILE 

The  one-billion-barrel  level  is  not  scheduled 
to  be  reached  until  1983.  "They  should  fill 
that  stockpile  as  fast  as  physically  possible," 
Professor  Adelman  says,  "and  hang  the  ex- 
pense." 


7 

LICENSE  EXPORTS  TO 
OPEC  COUNTRIES 

The  federal  government  has  statutory 
thority  to  license  exports  of  U.S.  goods  wl 
necessary  for  the  national  security.  One  w 
of  strengthening  our  bargaining  position  w 
OPEC — as  well  as  reducing  the  vested  inter 
of  exporters  of  heavy  machinery,  transpi 
equipment,  and  construction  services  and  hi 
oil  prices  overseas — would  be  to  require 
censes  for  exports  to  oil-producing  countri 
as  was  recommended  by  the  General  Accou 
ing  Office  in  January,  1978.  Fees  for  such 
censes  could  vary  from  nominal  to  prohibiti 
according  to  the  responsiveness  of  each  coi 
try  to  U.S.  energy  needs. 

The  issue  of  Business  Week  dated  Augi 
28,  1978,  featured  a  colloquy  with  Arth 
Burns  that  has  added  to  speculation  as  to  t 
reason  for  his  departure  from  the  Federal  F 
serve  chairmanship.  "You  would  favor  an 


fort  to  try  to  break  the  OPEC  pr 


he 


asked.  "Why,  of  course  I  would,"  Burns  i 
plied.  "I  was  in  favor  of  that  in  Novemb( 
1973,  and  urged  that  on  Mr.  Kissinger  ai 
later  on  Mr.  Ford.  I  got  a  little  group  starti 
working,  but  in  the  end  nothing  came  of  tl 
effort,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  .  .  .  You  can  exert  ec 
nomic  pressure  by  restricting  certain  expoi 
that  are  essential  to  the  economies  of  tho 
countries.  I  felt  that  by  holding  up  certa 
exports  of  machinery,  planes,  and  milita: 
equipment  something  significant  could  1 
achieved." 


8. 

»OENY  ARMS  TO  COUNTRIES 
THAT  RAISE  PRICES 
OR  CUT  PRODUCTION 

hn  C.  West,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ara- 
said  that  as  a  result  of  supplying  the  Sau- 
with  our  most  sophisticated  war  planes 
i  things  will  follow  automatically.  We  will 

an  oil-price  freeze  through  1978,  and 
li  Arabia  will  [remain]  on  the  dollar  ba- 
ndefinitely."  It  is  astounding  that  all  we 
i  wring  from  the  Saudis  in  exchange  for 
lying  them  with  warplanes  in  the  1980s 
a  promise  to  hold  the  line  on  price  for 
n-and-a-half  months  in  1978.  U.S.  weap- 
are  the  most  advanced  in  the  world  and 
IC  countries  covet  them,  blather  about 
-  taking  their  custom  elsewhere  notwith- 
ding.  Arms  sales  to  oil-producing  coun- 

should  be  contingent  on  their  long-term 
ormance  in  meeting  U.S.  energy  needs. 


9- 

IMIT  THE  PRICE  OF  FOREIGN  Z 
CRUDE  OIL  IN  THE  U.S. 

'nder  an  ingenious  plan  proposed  by  Dr. 
old  E.  Safer,  the  price  at  which  oil  could 
mported  into  the  U.S.  would  be  set  at  an 
mnt  somewhat  lower  than  the  world  price 
ay,  $10.  An  "import  price  differential  pay- 
it"  representing  the  approximate  difference 
veen  the  set  figure  and  the  OPEC  price  of 
ut  $13  would  be  negotiated  directly  be- 
en the  U.S.  government  and  the  individual 
producing  governments.  The  oil  companies 
now  incapable  of  bargaining  OPEC  down 
ause  they  compete  with  one  another  in  ap- 
sing  its  members  in  the  hope  of  maintain- 
"preferred  access"  to  each  country's  oil.  If 
i  plan  were  adopted,  the  companies  would 
removed  from  negotiations  with  producing 
mtries  over  prices  and  be  replaced  by  the 


U.S.  government,  which  would  be  susceptible 
to  voter  pressure  to  keep  the  differentials  the 
Treasury  would  pay  as  low  as  possible.  Such 
payments  could  be  used  further  to  dilute  the 
cartel's  cohesiveness  by  making  them  higher 
for  those  countries  that  agree  to  increase  their 
oil  production  and  lower  for  those  that  restrict 
it  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  OPEC's  artifi- 
cially high  price. 


'The  stockpile 
goal  should  be 
expanded  to  at 
least  four  bil- 
lion barrels." 


10. 

I  RECTIFY  DOMESTIC  POLICIES  I 

The  mismatched  melange  of  domestic  en- 
ergy policies  now  in  place  amounts  to  a  sort  of 
Project  Dependence,  including  a  moronic  "en- 
titlements" program  that  pays  refiners  an  in- 
centive to  import  OPEC  oil.  An  official  from 
the  Department  of  Energy,  devoted  more  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country  than  to  that  of  his 
agency,  suggested  to  me,  not  altogether  face- 
tiously, that  the  most  effective  way  of  break- 
ing OPEC  would  be  to  eliminate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  "Aside  from  OPEC  there's 
no  real  energy  problem,"  he  said.  "If  OPEC 
were  out  of  the  picture  there'd  be  no  need  for 
an  energy  department.  We  manage  to  get 
along  without  a  steel  department,  after  all. 
The  existence  of  the  DOE  means  that  17,000 
hungry,  cunning  people  in  this  town  depend 
directly  on  OPEC  for  their  livelihood." 


This  survey  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
possible  components  of  an  interna- 
tional energy  policy  designed  to  di- 
minish OPEC's  power.  The  current  Ad- 
ministration, however,  consciously  rejects  any 
such  strategies.  In  a  recent  article  in  Bankers 
Monthly,  George  W.  McKinney,  Jr.,  senior 
vice-president  of  Irving  Trust  Company,  ac- 
cuses the  Carter  Administration  of  "contin- 


ued support  of  OPEC  oligopoly  pricing  capa- 
bilities."  Carter's  transition  economic  task 
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force  specifically  recommended  the  Adelman 
plan,  noting  that  "a  trial  period  is  practically 
costless,  and  anything  that  would  contribute 
to  the  permanent  lowering  of  oil  prices  is  to 
be  welcomed."  The  plan  was  conspicuously 
absent  from  Carter's  energy  program. 

The  dramatic  upward  revision  of  estimates 
of  Mexican  reserves  in  1978  would  lead  one 
to  hope  that  the  Administration  would  re- 
spond by  using  every  economic  and  diplo- 
matic lever  at  hand  to  encourage  Mexico  to 
become  a  major  hydrocarbon  supplier  to  its 
most  natural  customer.  Instead,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  pay  $2.60  per  thou- 
sand-cubic-feet for  Mexican  natural  gas,  while 
agreeing  to  purchase  liquefied  natural  gas 
from  Algeria  at  $4.50.  An  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  5,  1978,  by  Lawrence 
Goldmuntz,  president  of  Economics  and  Sci- 
ence Planning,  Inc.,  formerly  assistant  director 
of  civil  technology  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  an  authority  on  Mexican  oil, 
created  widespread  interest  in  Mexico's  ener- 
gy potential.  The  following  month  an  Admin- 
istration source  was  cited  in  another  article 
in  that  newspaper  as  comparing  Mexico's 
"breakneck  expansion  of  oil  sales  to  a  derelict 
selling  his  blood  in  the  morning  to  buy  an 
afternoon  bottle  of  wine,"  no  doubt  an  ex- 
ample of  the  delicacy  with  which  the  Admin- 
istration intends  to  cater  to  Mexico's  sense  of 
national  pride  in  future  energy  negotiations. 
For  the  tone  of  Administration  policy,  hear 
Harry  E.  Bergold,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  international  affairs:  "To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  things  we  did  in  1973  or  1974 
aimed  at  attacking  or  breaking  up  the  cartel, 
we  have  changed  our  policy.  We're  trying  to 
let  the  key  producers  know  we're  prepared  to 
work  with  them." 

The  Administration  has  been  influenced  to 
stay  away  from  Mexico.  Adelman,  et  al.,  by 
the  State  Department,  whose  old  Arab  hands 
fret  that  were  we  to  put  OPEC  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  result  could  be  "destabilization"  in 
the  Persian  Gulf — revolutionary  takeover  or 
invasion  by  neighbors.  The  countervailing 
view,  that  in  the  first  place  OPEC  is  destabil- 
izing our  societies  (e.g.,  Italy),  and  in  the 
second,  escalating  revenues  are  turning  nar- 
rowly based  oil-producing  regimes  into  ever 
greater  prizes  for  overthrow  from  within  and 
incursion  from  w  ithout,  is  rejected  out  of  hand, 
as  is  the  fact  that  such  ultraradical  regimes  as 
Libya  and  Iraq  remain  exceedingly  anxious  to 
sell  their  oil  to  us.  Great  weight  is  accorded 
the  notion  that  Saudi  Arabia,  whose  most  re- 
cent change  of  government  was  effected  by 
the  assassination  of  the  head  of  state  while  sit- 
ting on  his  throne,  and  which  feels  compelled 


to  maintain  two  separate  armies — the  miss 
of  one  of  which  is  to  guard  the  regime  agai 
the  other — is  a  paragon  of  stability.  The 
abists  have  the  last  word  at  State,  and  St 
has  the  last  word  on  U.S.  international  ene: 
policy. 

The  political  support  for  the  State  Dep< 
ment's  position  comes  from  a  coalition  wit] 
the  U.S.  that  benefits  from  high  oil  pri 
overseas:  manufacturers  of  heavy  machin< 
and  transport  equipment,  who  last  year 
ported  nearly  813  billion  worth  of  goods 
OPEC  countries,  five  times  as  much  as  bef< 
the  price  rise  in  1973  but  less  than  half 
we  pay  out  for  OPEC  oil:  international  c 
struction  companies  engaged  by  OPEC  g 
ernments,  which  are  undertaking  projects  li 
the  petrochemical  complex  at  Jubail,  Sai 
Arabia,  the  most  expensive  single  buildi 
project  in  the  history  of  civilization;  bai 
that  serve  as  depositories  for  more  than  $ 
billion  in  OPEC  surpluses  and  that  have  loan 
OPEC  governments  more  than  $12  billion  t] 
can  be  repaid  only  if  oil  revenues  remain  hij 
oil  companies,  which  see  each  OPEC  price 
calation  as  increasing  the  eventual  value 
their  domestic  reserves;  weapons  manufi 
turers  that  are  selling  to  OPEC  amounts 
military  materiel  unprecedented  in  the  anm 
of  the  arms  trade:  and  a  caravan  of  lawye 
(e.g..  Clark  Clifford,  J.  William  Fulbrigh 
and  publicists  hired  by  OPEC  governments 
look  after  their  interests  at  the  petrodoll 
wellhead. 

Outside  of  this  coterie  of  direct  benefici 
ries  of  OPEC,  there  is  no  one  among  us  who 
life  is  not  diminished  by  the  economic,  pol: 
ical,  social,  and  moral  dislocations  caused  1 
tiie  foreign  oil  monopoly.  That  our  institutioi 
have  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  this  epoch 
issue  is  a  challenge  to  those  who  recall  th 
the  founding  of  this  nation  was  instigated  1 
an  unconscionable  tax  on  a  commodity  n 
nearly  so  basic  as  petroleum  is  today.  The  tin 
for  rallying  the  constituency  whose  quiescenc 
up  till  now  so  perplexed  and  disturbed  n 
White  House  friend  is  ripe.  There  are  m< 
and  women  among  our  nation's  energy  polu 
makers  who  perceive  that  OPEC's  monopo 
exaction  is  a  global  tea  tax,  eroding  the  ec 
nomic  underpinnings  of  liberty  worldwid 
They  can  only  move  if  the  most  far-seeing  < 
their  countrymen  make  it  known  that  they  ai 
with  them.  To  dump  a  shipload  of  Libyan  c 
in  Boston  Harbor  would  make  the  point  nice 
but  the  environmental  impact  would  be  lame: 
table.  More  circumspect  avenues  of  expre 
sion  must  be  pursued  if  the  industrial  ar 
developing  worlds  are  not  to  languish,  nee 
lessly,  in  subjection  to  petrocratic  tyranny. 
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14  factors  that  could 
iffect  the  performance  of 
lour  next  prescription. 


Before  you  ask  your  pharmacist  for  a 
leaper  version  of  the  medication  pre- 
ribed  by  your  doctor,  consider. 

In  making  the  "same"  drug,  different 
>mpanies  may  exercise  different  levels  of 
:ill  and  care.  They  formulate  and  manu- 
icture  the  "same"  product  differently. 

Change  the  inactive 
igredients,  compress  the 
iblets  too  much,  make 
ny  of  a  dozen  other 
lisjudgments,  and  the 
suiting  product  may 
iuse  problems.  Yet  it 
)uld  look  just  like  a 
ell-made  drug. 

That's  why  it's  vital  to 
ontrol  factors  like  the 

we've  listed.  To  assure 
uality  in  every  prescrip- 
lon  drug,  at  every  stage 
rom  research  lab  to 
>harmacy  shelf. 

PMA  believes  every 
:ompany  should  be 
equired  to  document  the 
)iological  per 
brmance  of 
ts  products 


oatings 
inders 
Fillers 
bricants 
puffers 
Flavorings 
Preservatives 
Crystalline  shape 
Compression 

Stability 
Dissolution  rate 
Disintegration  rate 
Antioxidants 
Packaging 


and  identify  the  actual  manufacturer  on 
the  package  label.  Because  the  manufac- 
turer's competence  is  the  key  to  quality. 

To  know  you're  getting  a  drug  of 
assured  quality  at  an  acceptable  price,  ask 
your  doctor  and  your  pharmacist.  These 
professionals  know  drugs.  And  they  know 
drug  companies  from 
long  experience. 

They  know  that 
established  firms— 
those  with  proven 
quality  assurance 
programs— produce 
consistently  reliable 
medicines.  Such  prod- 
ucts sometimes  cost  a 
little  more.  But  in 
drug  therapy  as  in 
drug  manufacturing,  a 
saving  at  the  expense 
of  quality  could  be  the 
worst  kind  of  economy. 

The 

Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers 
Association. 


If  a  new  medicine  can 
help,  we're  working  on  it. 


With  your  health  at  stake,  you  may  want  to  know  more.  Please  write  for  our  "Kev  Facts"  booklet.  It's  free. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association,  Dept.  HA -901,  1155  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C.  20005. 


TORTHE  MONEY  W1 
THAT  CAN  "TOUCH  IT 


Here  are  excerpts  from  ROADScTHACK  Magazine's 
December,  1977 road  test  report  on  the  Audi  5000- 

"...the  5000  is  considerably  less  expensive  than 
the  cars  it  is  most  similar  to:  BMW  530i...or  the 
Mercedes-Benz  230... or  even  the  280E..!' 


"Our  subjective  seat-or-the-pants  impressions  of 
the  5000  s  handling  were  borne  out  by  our  700-tt. 
slalom  test  where  the  car  turned  in  a  speed  of 

^Suggested  retail  price  SS995  RO  E.  Transp..  local  taxes  and  dealer  delivery  charges  additional.  Metallic  paint,  additional. 


56.8  mph.  This  is... nearly  4  mph  better  than 
Peugeot  604  Guly,  1977)." 

 GOOD  

"...damned  impressive  on  the  test  track  and  on 
road  and  should  have  little  trouble  keeping  up  \ 
or  even  surpassing  other  more  expensive  sed 

 — OXO  

"The  ride  is  comfortable  on  every  surface 
there  is  plenty  of  wheel  travel  to  allow  dips 


ONT  SEE  ANYTHING 


I  DAD  AND  TRACK,  ON  THE  AUDI  5000 

0  


I  rts  to  be  taken  at  speed  without  upsetting  the 
i  s  aplomb!' 

|  GOOD  

I  he  optional  air  conditioning  is  almost  too  ef- 
le  and  will  blow  gobs  of  truly  cold  air  almost 
i  diately.  The  heater,  too,  is  quite  efficient..!' 

 OGGD  

I  he  5000  can  double  as  a  comfortable  and  Iuxuri- 
lamily  sedan  capable  of  hauling  five  people  for 

distances  and  as  a  sports  sedan  that  will  pro- 


vide a  great  deal  of  driving  entertainment.  And  for 
the  money,  v/e  don't  see  anything  that  can  touch  it! 

Why  is  ROAD  &  TRACK  Magazine  \m\  ressed  with 
the  Audi  5000?  Test  drive  the  1979  edition  at  your 
Porsche  -  Audi  dealer  and  find  out  why  The  Audi 
5000  prices  start  at  $8995- 

PORSCHE+AUDI 

Nothing  Even  Comes  Close 


IN    OUR  TIME 


by  Tom  Wolfe 
Sweet  Mysteries  of  Life 


No.  1 :  Bliss  Soho  Boho 


Oil.  to  be  young  and  come  to  New  York  and 
move  into  your  first  loft  and  look  at  the  world 
with  eyes  that  light  up  even  the  rotting  fire- 
escape  railings,  even  the  buckling  pressed-tin 
squares  on  the  ceiling,  even  the  sheet-metal 
shower  stall  with  it.-  belly  dents  and  rusting  seams, 
the  soot  granules  embedded  like  blackheads 
in  the  dry  rot  of  the  window  frames,  the  basin 
with  the  copper-green  dripping-spigot  -tains  in  the 
cracks  at  the  bottom,  the  door  with  its  crowbar- 
notch  history  of  twenty-five  years  of  break-ins.  the 
canvas-bottom  chairs  that  cut  off  the  circulation  in 
the  sural  arteries  of  the  leg.  the  indomitable  roach 


that  appears  every  morning  in  silhouette  on  the 
cord  of  the  hot  plate,  the  doomed  yucca  straining 
for  light  on  the  windowsill,  the  two  cats  no- 
body ever  housebroke.  the  garbage  trucks  with  the 
grinder  whine,  the  leather  freaks  and  health- 
shoe  geeks,  the  punkers  with  chopped  hair  and 
Korean  warm-up  jackets,  the  herds  of  Uptown 
Boutique  bohemians  who  arrive  every  weekend 
by  radio-call  cab,  the  bag  ladies  who  sit  on  the 
standpipes  swabbing  the  lesions  on  their  ankles — 
oh.  to  be  young  and  in  New  \ork  and  to  have 
eyes  that  light  up  all  things  with  the  sweetest  and 
most  golden  glow  ! 


Now  that  the  South  has  grown  rich  and 
rejoined  the  Union,  even  southerners  get 
lost  in  the  lobby  of  the  Peachtree  Plaza  Hotel 


by  Walker  Percy 


OME  CHANGES  ARE  BORING,  oth- 
«■  ers  spectacular.  An  example  of 
=|  a  boring  change  is  the  Chang- 
r*  ing  South,  or  Atlanta  on  the 
re,  or  Houston,  Fastest  Growing 
in  the  World.  After  one  has  heard 
ut  the  Changing  South  or  the  New 
th  for  fifty  years,  the  suspicion 
es  that  nothing  is  really  changing, 
hat  if  it  is.  the  change  may  be  real 
even  good  but  also  somehow 
liriting.  having  to  do  with  the  Amer- 
lization  of  the  South  and  such  bor- 
items  as  Economic  Progress  with 
outhern  Accent,  New  Orleans,  City- 
Contrasts  (the  Vieux  Carre  in  all 
charm  depicted  against  a  backdrop 
he  Superdome  and  the  Hyatt), 
'rogress  proclaimed  long  enough  as 
hesis  generates  its  antithesis:  not 
y  boredom  and  sadness  but  a  grow- 
sense  of  progress  coming  to  an  end 
I  a  relief  when  it  does.  The  most 
lorn  progress  I  can  recall  was  the 
ltury  of  Progress  celebrated  by  the 
cago  World's  Fair,  which  came  to 
end  a  few  months  after  Hitler  be- 
ne absolute  dictator  of  Germany  in 
54.  The  irony  has  been  noted  be- 
e,  a  century  of  progress  issuing  in 
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the  greatest  orgy  of  death  of  all  time, 
but  what  one  tends  to  forget  is  the 
general  decrepitude  of  the  Century  of 
Progress  itself  when  it  ended,  trash 
blowing  up  and  down  past  G.M.'s  City 
of  Tomorrow  like  the  newspapers  in 
the  streets  of  Sydney  at  the  end  of  the 
world  in  On  the  Beach.  Is  there  not  a 
penultimate  wistfulness  about  such 
progress  and  a  secret  satisfaction  when 
it  is  all  brought  down?  Sydney  desert- 
ed is  not  a  good  thing,  but  maybe 
there  is  something  worse,  Sydney  pro- 
gressing as  usual. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  boring  change. 
Spectacular  change  differs  only  in  de- 
gree: it  takes  a  little  longer  to  become 
boring.  Henry  Grady's  proclamation 
of  a  New  South  was  probably  boring 
the  day  it  was  uttered  and  has  been 
boring  ever  since.  But  it  took  several 
years  for  the  exploration  of  the  moon, 
men  walking  on  it,  to  become  boring. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  watched 
Neil  Armstrong  set  foot  on  the  moon, 
but  who  can  remember  the  name  of 
the  last  astronaut  who  moonwalked? 
After  Armstrong,  all  I  can  remember 
is  that  some  fellow  felt  obliged  to  take 
a  five-iron  along  and  hit  a  pitch  shot 
to  liven  things  up. 

The  first  time  you  see  the  new  At- 
lanta, rolling  in  on  the  interstates,  the 
setting  sun  gilding  the  cylinders  and 
towers  and  palaces  perched  on  a  hill 
like  Zion,  it  is  indeed  a  spectacular 
sight,  especially  if  the  last  time  you  saw 
it  was  fr3m  the  old  Southerner  that 


slid  into  Peachtree  railroad  station 
of  an  evening,  or  if  you  drove  in  on 
the  old  Bankhead  highway  that  ran 
through  most  of  the  junkyards  of  Al- 
abama and  Georgia. 

So  the  new  Atlanta  appears  to  the 
visitor.  But  how  does  it  appear  to  na- 
tive Atlantans?  Has  a  cloud  of  tender 
irony  already  begun  to  settle  like 
smog  among  the  shining  towers?  Has 
Progress  already  run  into  its  own  di- 
alectic? How  many  Atlantans  have 
headed  for  mountain  cabins  in  north 
Georgia? 

A  spectacular  change,  now  become 
commonplace,  is  a  Georgian  in  the 
White  House.  What  is  perhaps  most 
important  about  President  Carter  is 
not  that  he  has  this  virtue  or  that 
shortcoming,  but  rather  that  people 
like  him  or  dislike  him  for  reasons  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  southern 
origins. 

Another  change,  which  I  think  has 
been  insufficiently  noticed,  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  proposition,  an 
axiom:  The  South  has  entered  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  for  the  first 
time  in  perhaps  150  years,  that  is,  in 
a  sense  that  has  not  been  the  case 
since  the  1820s  or  '30s,  and  accord- 
ingly in  a  sense  that  has  not  yet 
dawned  on  most  southerners.  Not  only 
that,  but  through  a  strange  repetition 
of  history  and  conjunction  of  circum- 
stance (perhaps  a  faltering  of  national 
purpose,  perhaps  the  inevitable  shift 
of  economic  and  political  power  to  the 
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Southern  Rim,  perhaps  also  because 
of  a  southern  talent  for  politics),  the 
burden  of  national  leadership  may  well 
fall  to  the  South,  for  better  or  worse, 
just  as  it  did  in  the  early  1800s,  then 
certainly  for  the  better.  Now  it  could 
as  easily  be  for  the  worse.  The  critical 
dimension  of  the  change  is  the  sudden 
alarming  freedom  that  is  being  thrust 
upon  the  South  and  for  which  the 
South,  despite  all  the  talk  about  a  New 
South,  may  not  be  prepared. 

You  drive  through  Atlanta  or  Hous- 
ton or  Dallas  and  you  look  around 
and  up  and  you  wonder:  What  is  this 
place?  Is  this  progress,  and  if  it  is, 
will  it  come  to  the  same  bad  end  as 
the  Century  of  Progress,  so  bad  that  it 
will  be  a  relief  to  see  vines  choke  the 
lobby  of  the  Peachtree  Plaza  Hotel? 

The  South  in  its  present  state  might 
be  compared  to  a  man  who  has  had  a 
bad  toothache  for  as  long  as  he  can 
remerrfber  and  has  all  of  a  sudden  got- 
ten over  it.  So  constant  and  nagging 
has  been  the  pain  that  he  long  ago 
came  to  accept  it  as  the  normal  un- 
pleasant condition  of  his  existence.  In 
fact,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  imag- 
ine life  without  it.  How  does  such  a 
man  spend  his  time,  energies,  talents, 
mental  capacities?  In  seeking  relief 
from  the  pain,  by  drugs,  anesthesia, 
distraction,  games,  war.  whatever — or, 
failing  that,  by  actually  enjoying  the 
pain,  the  way  one  probes  an  aching 
tooth  with  one  s  tongue. 

Then  one  fine  morning  he  wakes  to 
find  the  pain  gone.  At  first  he  doesn't 
know  what  has  happened  except  that 
things  are  somehow  different.  Then  he 
realizes  what  has  happened  and  for  a 
while  takes  pleasure  in  it.  He.  can't  be- 
lieve his  good  fortune.  But.  as  time 
goes  on.  he  discovers  that  he  is  faced 
with  a  new  and  somewhat  unsettling 
problem.  The  problem  is,  W  hat  is  he 
going  to  do  with  himself  now  that  he 
no  longer  has  the  pain  to  worry  about, 
the  tooth  to  tongue? 

What  has  happened,  of  course,  is 
that  for  the  first  time  in  150  years  the 
South  and  southerners,  and  I  mean 
both  white  and  black  southerners,  no 
longer  suffer  the  unique  onus,  the  pe- 
culiar burden  of  race  that  came  to  be 
part  of  the  very  connotation  of  the 
word  South.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
about  what  was  good  and  what  was 
bad  about  the  South's  racial  experi- 
ence. We're  interested  here  in  what 
was  uniquely  oppressive  for  both  white 

an 


and  black  and  which  has  now  van- 
ished. And  to  say  that  it  has  vanished 
is  not  of  course  to  suggest  that  there 
do  not  remain  serious,  even  critical, 
areas  of  race  relations  in  all  of  Amer- 
ican society,  the  South  included. 


ET  ME  GIVE  AN  INSTANCE  or 

two  of  what  I  mean  by  the 
siphoning  off  of  southern  tal- 
ent, by  the  obsessive  tonguing 


of  this  particular  tooth.  The  figure  of 
150  years  I  got  from  the  history  books. 
But  from  my  own  experience,  say  the 
past  fifty  years.  I  can  give  a  simple 
example  of  what  I  have  in  mind.  Dur- 
ing my  lifetime  and  up  until  a  few 
years  ago,  I  can  recall  not  a  single 
southern  politician — and  only  the  rare 
writer — who  was  not  obsessed  w  ith  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  white  peo- 
ple and  black  people.  It  was,  in  fact, 
for  better  or  worse,  the  very  condition 
of  being  southern. 

The  obsession  almost  invariably 
took  polemical  form.  One  either  de- 
fended the  South  or  attacked  the  South. 
W  hat  one  did  not  do,  did  not  have  the 
time  to  do,  was  take  a  good  look  at 
the  South. 

Thus  Sen.  Richard  Russell  of  Geor- 
gia, an  extraordinarily  able  and  talent- 
ed man,  a  man  of  great  character  and 
rectitude.  I  am  sure  he  accomplished 
many  and  varied  legislative  goals.  let 
the  only  thing  I  remember  about  him 
was  his  great  skill  in  devising  parlia- 
mentary tactics  to  defeat  or  delay  this 
or  that  voting-rights  bill. 

I  think  next  of  my  own  kinsman, 
W  illiam  Alexander  Percy,  who  devoted 
a  large  part  of  his  autobiography  to 
defending  the  South  against  "northern 
liberals."  He  wrote  a  whole  chapter 
in  defense  of  sharecropping.  Again,  I 
am  not  interested  in  arguing  the  issue, 
beyond  admitting  that  in  his  place  and 
time  I'd  have  felt  the  same  defensive- 
ness  and  would  probably  have  written 
similar  polemics. 

Then.  I  think  of  the  novelist  Rich- 
ard Wright,  who  never  really  came  to 
terms  with  his  southernness.  his  Amer- 
icanness.  or  for  that  matter  his  black- 
ness. 

The  point  of  course  is  that  the  South 
does  not  now  need  defending.  Even 
George  Wallace  has  trouble  working 
himself  up  to  take  on  "northern  lib- 
erals." The  astounding  dimension  of 
the  change  is  that  the  virtues  and  faults 


of  the  South  are  the  virtues  and  f 
of  the  nation,  no  more  and  no 
The  old  enemy  is  no  longer  then 
if  he  is.  he  is  too  busy  with  his 
troubles.  There  is  no  one  thro 
punches  and  no  one  to  counterpi 
At  least  as  far  as  writers  are  concei 
it  does  not  now  occur  to  a  ser 
writer  in  the  North  to  "attack" 
South  or  to  a  serious  southern  w 
to  "defend""  the  South.  Perhaps  it  is 
an  unhealthy  thing  for  a  satirical  w 
like  me  to  feel  free  to  take  on  N 
and  South.  And  for  the  first  time  ir 
experience  a  black  writer,  Toni  j 
rison,  has  written  a  novel  that  is 
about  W  hite  and  Black  as  such,  B 
vs.  White,  North  and  South  as  such, 
about  people. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  politic 
but  to  me  as  a  writer  it  appears 
what  needs  not  so  much  defendin 
understanding,   reconciling,  rejoii 
in,  ridiculing,  cracking  jokes  ab 
healing,  affirming,  is  not  the  soutl 
experience  but  the  American  ex| 
ence.  And  since  every  writer  must  w 
of  his  own  experience — or  else 
write  at  all — the  southern  writer 
essarily  writes  of  the  South,  but 
writes  of  it  in  terms  that  are  im 
diately  translatable  to  the  Ameri 
experience  and.  if  he  is  good  enoi 
to  the  human  experience. 

Consider,  for  example,  two  soi 
ern  writers  who  lived  during  this 
riod  of  the  long  Southern  Obsess 
and  who  were  great  enough  to  ti 
scend  it:  William  Faulkner  and  F 
nery  O'Connor.  They  had  their  pi 
lems.  O'Connor  succeeded.  I  th 
largely  by  steering  clear  of  race — > 
a  couple  of  notable  exceptions.  Ma 
she  stuck  to  whites — figuring,  I  gu 
that  whites  had  enough  trouble  \ 
themselves  without  dragging  in  wl 
black  troubles.  Faulkner  wobbled, 
was  at  his  best  in  The  Sound  and 
Fury  with  Dilsey  and  her  relation; 
with  the  Compsons.  No  one  will  < 
surpass  him  on  these  grounds.  But 
could  also  drift  into  sentimental 
ternalism  and  even  at  times  sound 
a  Mississippi  secessionist. 


OW,  INTO  WHAT  CHANN 
will  southern  energies  be 
rected  now  that  the  obses 
is  behind  us?  Will  south 


ers  have  a  distinctive  contributioi 
make,  sav  in  politics  or  literature? 


I]j  they  simply  meld  into  the  great 

jj  rican  flux? 
lerejfie  possible  future  is  fairly  obvious, 
his I  deed  already  upon  us:  the  ongo- 
•■•'c\J  shift  in  population  and  economic 
.  :r  to  the  so-called   Sunbelt.  To 
wen  V  this  is  the  future  that  not  only 
without  saying  but  is  also  desir- 
.  One  can  simply  extrapolate  the 
re  from  what  is  happening  here 
now  in  the  southern  United  States, 
.  Hilton  Head  to  Dallas  and  in- 
— and  this  is  what  worries  me — 
o  Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
iest  and,  to  me,  the  not  wholly 
able  future  of  the  region  is  an 
more  prosperous  Southern  Rim 
ching  from  coast  to  coast,  an  L.A.- 
as-Atlanta  axis  (the  Atlanta  of  the 
li  and  the  Peachtree  Plaza),  an 
jusiness-sports-vacation-retirement- 
r-biz  culture  with  its  spiritual  cen- 
>erhaps  at  Oral  Roberts  University, 
nedia  center  in  Atlanta,  its  enter- 
aient  industry  shared  by  Disney 
Id,   the   Superdome,   and  Holly- 
d.  In  this  scenario  the  coastal  plain 
ae  old  Southeast  will  be  preserved 
kind  of  museum,  much  like  Wil- 
isburg. 

ne  doesn't  have  to  be  a  prophet  to 
lict  with  considerable  confidence 
sooner  or  later  the  failing  north- 
cities  must  either  be  abandoned  or 
bailed  out  by  some  kind  of  do- 
tic  Marshall  Plan — and  why  not, 
r  all?  Everyone  else  has  benefited: 
many,  Italy,  Japan.  Guatemala — 
yone  except,  of  course,  the  defeat- 
r  Confederacy  after  the  Civil  War. 
great  cities  must  be  saved,  and 
will  be,  and  guess  who  will  be 
ing  the  freight  for  the  next  thirty 
fort\r  years,  that  is,  guess  who  will 
paying  more  than  their  share  of 
;ral  taxes  while  Detroiters,  New 
•kers.  Bostonians  pay  less?  The  tax- 
ers  of  the  Southern  Rim.  And  per- 
is this  is  only  as  it  should  be.  It 
3S  a  certain  satisfaction,  the  South 
ing  to  save  the  Union.  After  all,  it 
)ur  turn. 

These  possibilities  represent  eco- 
nic  inevitabilities,  more  or  less  what 
I  bound  to  happen  once  the  South, 
h  its  advantages  in  climate,  re- 
irces,  and  energy,  got  past  the  his- 
ic  disaster  that  befell  it,  mainly  as  a 
ce  of  extremely  bad  luck  when  two 
ikely  and  unrelated  events  turned 
at  the  same  time — the  invention  of 
cotton  gin  and  the  availability  of 


IN  1908,  you  had  to  reserve  way  ahead  for  this 
room  at  Mrs.  Bobo's  Hotel  in  Lynchburg, 
Tennessee.  You  still  do. 

It's  not  easy  to  get  a  room  because  Jack  Daniel's 
bachelor  employees  keep  the  hotel  pretty  well 
filled.  But  if  you're  planning  a  leisurely  visit 
to  the  Hollow  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  try 
Mrs.  Bobo's  meals  are  famous  around  these 
parts,  especially  her  coffee 
and  tea.  (We're  proud  to 
say  she  uses  our  local 
iron-free  water.)  So  if 
you  decide  to  come, 
write  Mr.  Jack  Hobbs 
at  our  distillery  and  he'll 
see  what  he  can  do. 
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slave  labor — and  when  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  two,  put  together,  were  ex- 
tremely profitable:  profitable  to  some, 
that  is,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  many 
others.  And  when  I  say  expense,  I  am 
thinking  not  merely  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation but  of  the  mas>ive  expendi- 
ture of  political,  intellectual,  literary, 
and  emotional  energies  required  to  de- 
fend "the  peculiar  institution." 

As  one  speculates  about  what  the 
future  holds,  one  can  t  help  wondering 
what  it  was  like  to  live  in  the  South 
before  the  bad  thing  happened,  how- 
ever one  might  wish  to  express  the  bad 
thing — getting  seduced  by  the  econom- 
ics of  cotton  and  slavery,  or,  as  Faulk- 
ner might  have  put  it  in  stronger  lan- 
guage, an  entire  nation  committing 
what  amounted  to  its  Original  Sin  and 
suffering  the  commensurate  curse. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  times  in  both 
colonial  and  revolutionary  America 
and  in  fhe  early  1800s  when  southern- 
ers felt  free  to  develop  their  talents 
and  energies,  both  as  southerners  and 
as  Americans:  business  and  agricul- 
tural talents,  political  talents,  technical 
talents,  artistic  and  creative  talents.  I 
suspect  they  felt  much  as  southerners 
are  beginning  to  feel  now,  that  is,  con- 
scious of  being  southerners,  yes,  and 
glad  of  it,  not  especially  self-conscious- 
ly so,  but  rather  as  members  of  a  new 
society  where  one  is  challenged  by  both 
a  new  world  and  a  new  freedom  to 
respond  to  the  challenge. 

Being  no  historian,  I  nevertheless 
take  it  as  a  commonplace  that  the  ear- 
ly southern  political  and  juridical  tal- 
ent was  unusual.  One  thinks  partic- 
ularly of  the  Virginians:  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe.  Marshall.  I  Inciden- 
tally, whatever  happened  to  \  irginia?) 
The  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  Decla- 
ration were,  in  the  main,  southern 
creations. 

If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  south- 
ern gift  for  politics  in  the  larger  sense, 
not  just  the  knack  of  getting  elected 
or  of  filibustering  in  the  Senate,  but 
in  the  sense  of  discerning  what  is  the 
greater  good  of  the  people,  that  is.  the 
commonweal,  and  how  best  to  bring  it 
to  pass,  I  wonder  if  we  have  not  now 
come  into  a  new  age  when  these  same 
energies  are  once  again  free  to  do  just 
that. 

The  fact  is  there  was  never  any 
question  about  the  political  talent  of 
the  South,  even  when  it  was  badly  side- 
tracked, and  even  now  there  is  no  dif- 


ficulty in  seeing  signs  of  a  renascence 
in  a  new  breed  of  southern  politicians, 
white  and  black. 

But  it  also  seems  to  be  the  case  that 
the  South  has  not  yet  had  the  time — 
paradoxically  enough,  for  the  republic 
is  after  all  more  than  200  years  old — 
to  produce  those  ultimate  incarnations 
of  great  cultures,  its  true  cultural  he- 
roes. What  happened  was  that  the  South 
wasted  150  of  these  200  years.  \^  hen 
I  speak  of  cultural  heroes.  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  politicians  and  generals.  In 
this  connection  I'd  like  to  quote  a  man 
I  greatly  admire.  James  McBride  Dabbs 
of  South  Carolina.  Some  years  ago  he 
wrote : 

The  South  could  create  neither 
poets  nor  saints — /  mean,  great  re- 
gion-shaping poets  and  saints.  For 
it  is  such  persons  as  these  that 
shape  a  region,  though  first  the  re- 
gion must  have,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
sufficient  energy  and  unconscious 
purpose  to  create  the  poets  and 
saints. . . .  They  create  in  art,  and  in 
life  itself,  the  image  of  their  tvorld, 
of  their  time  and  their  region,  seen 
under  the  aspect  of  eternity. . . .  The 
poets  and  saints  offer  us  a  criticism 
of  life,  not  just  of  life  in  the  ab- 
stract but  of  our  life  note.  The  poets 
see  our  world,  the  saints — usually — 
live  in  it.  in  all  its  richness,  com- 
plexity, and  ambiguity,  against  a 
simplicity  that  lies  at  the  heart  both 
of  the  world  and  of  themselves.  .  . . 
Since  the  South  teas  never  able  to 
create  poets  in  prose  or  verse,  or 
saints,  it  never  really  quarreled 
with  itself.  .  .  .  It  became,  on  the 
contrary,  adept  at  quarreling  ui'h 
others,  and  for  this  purpose  it  de- 
veloped the  instruments  of  rhetoric 
and  eloquence. 

I  think  Dabbs  was  probably  right. 
Lee  was  the  nearest  thing  we  had  to  a 
saint — and  it  was  no  accident  that  our 
saint  was  a  general.  Faulkner  and  Tate 
are  perhaps  as  close  as  we  have  come 
to  cosmos-shaping  poets,  and  it  is  no 
accident  that  what  they  achieved  was 
done  almost  in  spite  of  the  political 
passions  to  which  they  periodically  fell 
prey. 

But  since  James  McBride  Dabbs 
wrote  these  words,  times  have  changed. 
Somewhere — in  the  Sixties,  maybe,  and 
thanks  to  white  people  like  Dabbs  and 
black  people  like  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. — we  got  back  on  the  track  we  either 
left  of  our  own  accord  or  got  pushed 
off  of  in  the  1830s. 


fHE  so-called  southern  lii 
ary  renascence  appears  to 
over — that  is.  the  thirty  ye 
or  so  when  writers  like  Fai 
ner,  O'Connor,  Welty,  Wright,  i 
Caldwell  traded  on  the  very  exotieni 
the  uniqueness  of  the  southern  p 
nomenon.  It  was  a  rich  vein  to  m 
and  Faulkner.  Warren.  Tate,  and  cc 
pany  pretty  well  mined  it  out.  Unl 
tunately  there  are  quite  a  few  writ 
still  picking  over  this  exhausted  1< 
like  old  sourdoughs  at  Sutter's  1 
So  the  southern  novelist  todav  fii 
himself  in  a  transition  period  ai 
ogous  to  the  political  situation  of 
South  itself.  Like  his  fellow  noveli 
in  the  Western  world,  he  finds  hims 
faced  with  larger  questions  about  I 
dilemma,  not  of  the  poor  white  or  p( 
black,  or  decadent  gentry  or  deram 
backwoods  preachers,  but  of  mod« 
urban  and  suburban  man.  He  ca 
imitate  Faulkner  or  O'Connor,  or 
least  he  had  better  not  try. 

\X  hat  with  the  South  entering  t 
American  mainstream  and  the  c 
southern  vein  of  oddities  and  exoti 
playing  out.  the  southern  writer  m 
yet  shed  his  own  peculiar  light  on 
familiar  dilemma  of  twentieth-centu 
American  literature.  The  dilemma 
the  perennial  divergence  of  most  wi 
ers'  view  of  life  from  most  other  Ami 
icans',  from  what  I  can  only  think 
call  the  standard  humanist-optimist  a 
all-modern-writers-crazy?  view.  Tl 
term  is  designed  to  embrace  any  nu 
ber  of  attitudes,  from  the  official  cha 
ber-of-commerce  allegiance  to  progn 
to  the  more  admirable  credo  of  s 
entific  humanism  that  nothing  is  wro 
with  people  and  things  that  cannot 
studied  and  set  right.  The  comm 
street  expression  of  this  attitude  gc 
something  like  this:  Why  do  you  wi 
ers  write  about  nuts,  freaks,  and 
sorted  rogues  doing  vile  things  to  ea 
other  when  in  fact  most  people  z 
pretty  decent,  et  cetera?  One  mi§ 
suppose  therefore  that  if  the  South 
as  one  often  hears,  the  Bible  Belt 
the  nation,  southern  writers,  whetl 
Christian  or  not.  might  have  bred 
their  bones  some  notion  about  t 
fallen  nature  of  man  that  is  at  least 
coherent  theory  of  evil — which  is  pt 
haps  more  than  can  be  said  of  t 
atrocities  of  Jerzy  Kosinski  or  the  n 
sical  chairs  of  Updike's  wife-swappi 
or  Jong's  sexual  acrobatics.  Such  mis 
have  been  the  legacy  of.  say.  Flanne 
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Connor.  Yet  life  is  never  simple.  For 
s  another  Georgia  Christian,  Pres- 
nt  Carter,  who  likes  to  say  how 
>d  the  American  people  are,  funda- 
ntallv  decent,  sound,  sensible,  gen- 
us, and  so  forth,  certainly  better 
n  their  politicians,  who  usually  fail 
m.  I  find  it  hard  to  disagree  with 
I  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
/elist  seems  to  be  saying  something 
ite  different,  namely,  that  something 
;  gone  badly  wrong  with  Americans 
1  American  life,  indeed  modern  life, 
t  people  generally  suffer  a  deep  dis- 
ation  in  their  lives  that  has  nothing 
do  with  poverty  and  ignorance  and 
•crimination.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very 
>ple   who    have    escaped  Tobacco 
ad  and  moved  to  the  exurbs  who 
vt    fallen    victim   to    this  malaise, 
nat  increasingly  engages  the  southern 
velist  as  much  as  his  Connecticut 
jnterpart  are  no  longer  Faulkner's 
opeses  or  O'Connor's  crackers  or 
right's  black  underclass  but  their  suc- 
>sful  grandchildren,  who  are  going 
ts  in  Atlanta  condominiums. 
Then  who  is  right.  President  Carter 
the  novelists?  It  is  possible  that 
th  are,  that  it  is  the  politician's  func- 
m  from  Jefferson  to  Carter  to  inspire 
ople  to  live  up  to  the  best  in  them- 
ves,  and  that  it  is  the  novelist's  vo- 
tion  from  Dostoevsky  to  Faulkner  to 
plore  the  darker  recesses  of  the  hu- 
an  heart,  there  to  name  and  affirm 
strange  admixture  of  good  and 
the  action  of  the  demonic,  the 
tion  of  grace,  of  courage  and  cow- 
dice,  of  courage  coming  out  of  cow- 
dice  and  vice-versa — in  a  word,  the 
range   human   creature   himself,  an 
Imixture  now  that  is  perhaps  stranger 
an  ever. 


have  no  IDEA  whether  in  the  year 
II  2000  we  of  the  Southeast,  the  old 
^1  Confederacy,  will  simply  have  be- 
■  come  a  quaint  corner  of  the  teem- 
i<i  Southern  Rim,  some  100  million 
ju'.s  with  their  population  center  and 
piritual  heartland  somewhere  between 
)allas  and  L.A.;  whether  our  best  writ- 
rs  will  be  doing  soap  opera  in  Atlanta 
r  writing  up  restored  houses  in  South- 
m  Living,  our  best  composers  turning 
•ut  country-and-western  in  Nashville. 
>ur  best  film  directors  making  sequels 
o  Walking  Tall  and  Smokey  and  the 
hndit:  whether  our  supreme  cultural 
ichievement  will  be  the  vear  Alabama 


ranked  number  one,  the  Atlanta  Fal- 
cons won  the  Super  Bowl,  and  Bobby 
Jones  III  made  it  a  grand  slam  at 
Augusta. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  any  of 
these  achievements.  The  name  of  the 
game  has  always  been  excellence — ex- 
cellence in  business,  politics,  literature, 
sports,  whatever.  The  difference  is  that 
the  peculiar  isolation  and  disabilities 
under  which  the  South  labored  for  so 
long  and  which  served  some  southern 
writers  so  well  and  preoccupied  all 
southern  politicians  are  now  things  of 
the  past.  Now  the  South  appears  to 
have  won  after  all.  and  both  the  south- 
ern writer  and  politician  are  somewhat 
at  a  loss. 

Of  course  something  else  could  hap- 
pen in  the  old  Southeast,  something 
besides  the  building  of  more  Hyatts 
and  Hiltons  and  the  preserving  of  old 
buildings,  perhaps  even  something 
comparable  to  the  astonishing  burst  of 
creative  energy  in  Virginia  200  years 
ago. 

At  least  we  have  gotten  past  the 
point  Mr.  Dabbs  spoke  of  when  he  said 
that  the  trouble  with  the  South  was 
that  it  could  not  quarrel  with  itself. 
Not  only  do  I  feel  free  to  quarrel  with 
the  South,  or  the  North,  or  the  U.S., 
I  feel  obliged  to.  A  nice  lady  in  my 
home  town  said  to  me  the  other  day: 
You're  just  like  certain  other  south- 
ern writers — no  sooner  do  you  get 
published  in  New  York  than  you  turn 
on  the  South  and  criticize  it.  At  the 
time  I  didn't  have  the  nerve,  but  I  felt 
like  saying:  You're  damn  right,  lady, 
I  sure  do. 

Whichever  way  it  goes,  Sunbelt  or 
southeastern  renascence,  one  thing 
seems  reasonably  certain:  the  south- 
erner will  be,  is  already,  much  more 
like  his  ancestor  in  1820  than  his  an- 
cestor in  1920.  That  is,  he  is  both 
southern  and  American,  but  much 
more  like  other  Americans  than  he  is 
different.  If  he  is  black,  he  may  dis- 
cover to  his  amazement  that  he  is 
more  like  his  white  countrymen,  for 
better  or  worse,  than  he  is  like  Ugan- 
dans. Like  most  of  us.  he  is  out  to 
make  a  life  for  himself,  make  money, 
build  a  house,  raise  a  family,  buy  a 
Winnebago  or  a  Sony  Trinitron,  go 
skiing  at  Aspen. 

Yet  maybe  the  southerner  will  re- 
tain a  soup^-on  of  difference.  And  who 
knows?  Ii  might  even  leaven  the  lump. 


harper's/january  1979 
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MOUSE 


FIVE  POEMS 

by  Eugene  J.  McCarthy 


NO  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

This  is  no  country  for  the  young. 
Vultures  prey  on  living  flesh 
and  eat  the  skins  off  kettledrums. 
The  old  refuse  to  die. 

Eyes  turn  inward,  chicken-like, 
or  stare,  unlidded,  vague  as  fish 
within  a  deep  and  pressuring  sea. 

At  the  St.  Regis 

ice  cubes  smell  of  mammoth  flesh, 

and  all  the  clocks  have  stopped. 

A  three-fingered  pianist 

plays  only  the  black  keys 

until  the  dancers  fall. 

Shadows  dare  to  stand  against  a  sun 

veiled  by  the  ash  of  Hiroshima. 

Time  is  tired  of  you  and  me. 
It  now  runs  out 
like  dust 

from  the  broken  hourglass. 

The  young  begin  too  soon 

to  wait  to  be  the  last. 

They  cover  stains  of  salt  and  blood 

with  antimacassars 

and  watch  old  curtains  disintegrating 

from  the  bottom  up. 


These  poems  are  excerpted  from  Ground  Fog  and  Night,  by  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy,  to  be  published  in  May,  1979,  by  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
Inc.  Copyright  ®  1978  by  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 


Ah,  he  was  there.  I  heard 

The  burr  of  his  scurrving  between  the  studdings, 
The  high  cries  of  his  little  lust, 
The  shrieks  of  his  small  fears. 

Ah,  he  was  there.  I  saw 

His  shadow  among  the  shadows 

Circling  the  reach  of  faint  light. 

Now,  in  the  bottom  drawer, 

Following  my  nose,  I  find  his  remains — 

Five  whiskers,  two  claws,  and  the  end  of  his  tail. 

He  who  of  all  the  beasts, 

Except  the  swallow,  is  most  unbiddable, 

According  to  Pliny. 

His  body,  unfit  for  food. 
And  causing  oblivion  if  eaten, 
According  to  Porta. 

A  "verie  ravenour  or  greedigut" 
Considering  his  "'bigness." 
According  to  John  Maplet  (1567). 

He  lived  most  intently 

His  twoscore  months  and  ten, 

His  heart  beating 

Five  hundred  strokes  to  the  minute, 
Thirty  thousand  to  the  hour. 

A  fierce  interior  life. 
His  blood  pressure  beyond  measure. 
His  liver  waxing  and  waning 
With  the  mood  of  the  moon, 
According  to  Aelian. 

Listening,  touching,  squeaking, 
Tasting,  watching,  but  beyond 
All  of  these,  smelling. 

Rampant,  he  was,  among  odors, 

His  nose  twitching,  his  whiskers  shaking, 

His  olfactory  faculties  at  full  speed. 

Now"  he  has  left  five  whiskers, 
Two  claws,  and  the  end  of  his  tail. 
And  ah,  yes.  a  roomful  of  odors. 

A  room  filled  at  his  death  with  his  life. 
Drawn  through  small  nostrils,  extracted, 
Compacted,  in  the  silk  sack  of  his  body, 
The  essences  of  cheese,  of  mold,  of  dry  bread 
Now  released. 

If  we  had  but  let  him  smell  better — 

Rose  leaves,  tarragon,  mint,  and  wild  thyme — 

How  sweet  and  sublime 

Would  the  death  odors  be 

To  go  with  the  five  whiskers, 

Two  claws,  and  the  end  of  his  tail. 
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COURAGE  AT  SIXTY 


HANDWRITING 

The  wind  blows  through  your  letters. 
It  draws  the  dots  on  ?s  like  smoke 

from  east  to  west. 
It  tilts  the  f  s  but  does  not  bend  the  6" 
It  whispers  through  the  double  5  "s. 
It  flattens  a's  and  r"s. 
It  puff;  up  q's  and  us. 
It  sounds  most  roundly  in  the  o's 
and  is  most  gentle  with  the  ms. 
especially  in  your  name. 
Only  the  y"s.  like  weathervanes. 
point  against  the  wind 
to  show  where  it  came  from. 


GROUND  FOG  AND  NIGHT 

A  cloud  is  subtiy  woven  over  the  field. 

Day  and  night  together  beget  the  cataract  film. 

It  holds,  while  the  earth,  with  its  burden 

Of  brush  and  of  trees. 

Of  houses  and  steeples,  sinks  slowly. 

Day  songs  die  and  night  birds*  songs 

Are  dampened  by  the  fog. 

Crescendos  of  cicadas  cross 

The  prairies  of  the  night 

And  then  are  gone  in  silence  like  the  bison. 

Ruminant  stomachs  yield  their  cuds 

And  tree  frogs 

Fall  into  green  deep. 

Spiders  lying  upside  down 

Like  Michelangelo  on  his  back 

Make  a  ceiling  between  themselves  and  God 

Plants  rid  themselves  of  death 

Spawned  in  them  by  the  sun. 

Borrowing  beasts  live  on  as  before. 

Shrews  and  moles  shelter 

In  their  dark  world  the  hoard 

Stolen  from  the  light 

Now  owl  and  vermin  do  contest 

No  winners  from  the  day. 

Men  in  air-conditioned  rooms  set  clocks 

Against  the  night  and  wait  for  dawn. 

No  sign  of  God  is  left  above  the  fog. 

Or„y  t.-.e  red-eve  i  tower  stands 

To  tell  of  life  ' 

Below. 


Now  it  is  certain. 
There  is  no  magic  stone. 
No  secret  to  be  found. 
One  must  go 

With  the  mind  s  winnowed  learning. 
No  more  than  the  child's  handhold 
On  the  willows  bending  over  the  lake, 
On  the  sumac  roots  at  the  cliff  edge. 
Ignorance  is  checked. 
Betrayals  scratched. 
The  coat  has  been  hung  on  the  peg. 
The  cigar  laid  on  the  table  edge. 
The  cue  chosen  and  chalked. 
The  balls  set  for  the  final  break. 
All  cards  drawn. 
All  bets  called. 

The  dice,  warm  as  blood  in  the  hand. 
Shaken  for  the  last  cast 
The  glove  has  been  thrown  to  the  ground. 
The  last  choice  of  weapons  made. 

A  book  for  one  thought 
A  poem  for  one  line. 
A  line  for  one  word. 

"Broken  things  are  powerful." 

Things  about  to  break  are  stronger  still. 

The  last  shot  from  the  brittle  bow  is  truest 
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TO  THE  DISNEY  STATION 


( Continued  from  page  44) 

N  his  disney  world  speech,  Car- 
ter explicitly  embraced  this  newest 
version  of  the  American  philoso- 
phy. He  talked  of  the  battle  against 
inflation  in  terms  that  could  have  re- 
sounded in  a  Gerald  Ford  campaign 
speech  in  1976.  The  government,  he 
said,  was  "cutting  unnecessary  spend- 
ing, reducing  federal  pay  increases,  re- 
moving unnecessary  regulations,  cut- 
ting the  federal  deficit,  and  letting  the 
free  market  set  prices  wherever  it  can.'" 
That  is  also  the  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can corporate  elite  and  the  ideology  of 
Walt  Disney's  amusement  park.  There 
are.  they  are  saying,  nongovernmental 
— nonpolitical — technological  solutions 
to  the  nation's  ills.  The  private  sector 
will  plan  and  build  the  future  accord- 
ing to  its  specifications,  and  that  will 
maximize  the  common  good.  So  a  top 
General  Motors  executive  says  of  his 
company's  projected  exhibit  in  EPCOT: 
"It  will  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
we  make.  It  will  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  point  out  how  technological  progress 
has  contributed  to  the  world  and  the 
free  enterprise  system." 

One  problem  with  this  free  enterprise 
idyll  is  marvelously  illuminated  by 
Disney  World  itself:  it  has  little  to  do 
with  free  enterprise.  The  Magic  King- 
dom merely  requires  that  the  state  of 
Florida  confer  political  sovereignty  up- 
on a  private,  profit-making  corporation. 
There  is  no  Adam  Smithian  invisible 
hand,  but  the  visible  hand  of  the  com- 
pany deciding  everything,  including 
how  long  the  employees  can  grow  their 
sideburns.  There  is  an  ideology  of 
market  choice,  only  all  competitors  are 
banned.  There  is,  in  short,  a  controlled, 
monopolistic,  state-supported  capitalist 
reality  of  the  late  twentieth  century  that 
pretends  to  be  a  capitalist  utopia  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  that,  after  all. 
is  not  simply  a  description  of  Walt 
Disney's  little  experimental  prototype 
community  in  central  Florida;  it  is  an 
accurate  depiction  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can system  today. 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  s)stem  is  in 
deep  trouble.  On  returning  from  Disnev 
orld.  one  might  paraphrase  Lincoln 
Steffens:  "I  have  seen  the  future  and  it 
does  not  work."  For  the  embarrassing 
truth  about  Disney  World  is  that,  for 
all  the  philosopher-kingmanship  of 
Disney  and  his  disciples,  the  place  is 
still  an  animated  cartoon.  Business 
Week  grasped  an  aspect  of  this  fact  last 


summer  when  it  reported  of  EPCOT: 
"Many  of  the  "new'  plans  are  leftover 
ideas  of  Walt  Disney  himself,  giving 
rise  to  speculation  that  a  conservative 
and  inbred  management  is  pursuing 
them  more  out  of  respect  for  the  found- 
er than  because  of  any  belief  in  its  own 
planning  process.  Disney  lacks  not  only 
a  corporate  planning  department  but  a 
long-term  strategic  plan  as  well."  The 
planners  of  the  community  of  tomorrow 
have  no  plan  of  their  own  for  today. 

Business  Week  speculates  on  another, 
and  even  more  remarkable,  reason  for 
Disney  World's  commitment  to  EPCOT 
futurism.  The  company  has  the  prob- 
lem of  being  too  liquid:  "The  corporate 
treasury  is  loaded  with  more  than  S200 
million  in  cash,  while  the  company  s 
long-term  debt  stands  at  a  mere  S8.4 
million."  This  is  the  result.  Business 
Week  comments,  of  a  corporate  "leth- 
argy" that  saw  no  new  major  projects 
over  a  seven-year  period.  So  one  motive 
for  going  ahead  on  EPCOT  and  other 
innovations  is  to  spend  money  and 
thereby  to  avoid  being  a  target  for  a 
takeover.  The  Imagineers.  it  would 
seem,  have  not  been  imaginative,  and 
they  are  deciding  the  fate  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  because  they  have  nothing 
better  to  do. 

These  reports  suggest  an  analogy. 
Disnev  World  is  not  Huxlev's  Brave 
New  World  or  Orwell's  world  in  1984. 
since  both  of  those  anti-utopias  are  as 
believable  as  they  are  ominous.  Rather, 
the  model  for  the  Magic  Kingdom  is  the 
Potemkin  Village.  Potemkin.  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  Russian  official 
who  took  Catherine  the  Great  on  a  tour 
of  the  marvelous  villages  he  had  built. 
In  fact,  there  was  only  a  single,  bogus 
village,  which  was  assembled  for  each 
royal  visit,  then  dismantled  and  sent 
down  the  line  to  pose  as  progress  again 
and  again.  The  Disney  people  have 
created  a  similarly  fraudulent  exhibit, 
even  if  it  is  stationary.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated that  some  technologies  will 
work  on  a  man-made  moon  without  anv 
people,  and  have  hoked  up  that  ir- 
relevance as  if  it  were  a  prophecy. 

And  yet.  if  Disney  World  is  not  the 
wave  of  the  future  it  is  a  portent  of  the 
present.  Jimmy  Carter,  like  Walt 
Disney,  is  a  business  executive  from  a 
small  town  who  believes  in  science  and 
is  an  antipolitics  politician.  And  he  is 
in  the  process  of  adapting  the  world 
view  that  is  fantasized  in  Florida.  It 
asks  government  to  socialize  the  costs  of 


business,  and  to  turn  the  planning 
the  future  over  to  the  executives,  e 
to  the  point  of  granting  political  sot 
eignty  to  private  corporations.  This  s 
tern  of  administered  and  control 
markets  is  then  legitimated  in  the  na 
of  free  enterprise.  Only  the  capita 
Imagineers  don't  really  believe  in  tl 
own  dreams  any  more  than  the  Disi 
World  people  do.  Right  now  they,  t 
are  awash  with  capital,  and  uncert 
and  afraid  about  investing  it :  they,  1 
talk  of  innovation,  but  they  have  co 
up  with  few  serious  new  ideas.  All  th 
things  are  writ  small  in  the  Ma 
Kingdom  and  large  in  the  Amerii 
economy. 
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BOY'S  LIFE 

by  Deborah  McGill 


Coup,  by  John  Updike.  299 
.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $8.95. 

HE  DISMAYS  AND  CONCEITS  of 
suburban  family  arrangements 
have  consistently  possessed 
John  Updike's  talents  and 
sanation.  Up  from  the  row  houses 
>lue-collar  Pennsylvania  in  Rabbit, 
I  his  protagonists  have  moved 
th  to  split-levels,  jobs  in  the  city, 
Sunday  afternoon  tennis,  taking 
iety  and  ahibivalence  with  them. 
>bit  Angstrom  segues  effortlessly  in- 
Jiet  Hanema  of  Couples  and  (more 
:ntly )  Jerry  Conant  of  Marry  Me, 
ly  short  stories  securing  the  links 
ween. 

These  characters  share  an  uneasy 
ness  to  the  American  dream  vision: 
nowledging  the  possible,  ideal  beau- 
of  carpools,  PTA,  and  seasoned 
rriages,  of  community  and  the  fi- 
ity  on  which  it  battens,  they  chafe 
middle-class  confinements  nonethe- 
>,  as  teen-age  boys  chafe  at  curfew, 
I  yearn  for  rebellion,  being  temper- 
tally  incapable  of  sustained  revolt, 
•dike's  qualified  heroes  remain  per- 
tently  adolescent  as  they  progress 
ough  middle  age:  in  this  latest  nov- 
it  is  observed  "that  a  man.  in  Amer- 
i,  is  a  failed  boy." 
An  odd  remark,  considering  the  re- 


mote terrain — a  fictive  sub-Saharan 
country — that  inspires  it.  With  The 
Coup,  Updike  surveys  the  impoverished 
kingdom  of  Kush — "landlocked  be- 
tween the  mongrelized  neo-capitalist 
puppet  states  of  Zanj  and  Sahel,"  "a 
land  of  delicate,  delectable  emptiness" 
— and  discovers  Darien.  The  book  is 
not  so  much  a  new  direction  as  a  last, 
extraordinary  resort:  the  novelist  at 
the  end  of  his  rope  and  stretching  it 
out  for  all  the  tension  it  will  bear. 

In  fact,  this  is  not  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Kush  in  Updike's  fiction.  "God 
Speaks,"  a  short  story  written  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  introduces  the  word 
to  identify  a  mountain  range  in  the 
remote  fastnesses  of  Afghanistan  gov- 
erned by  Gish  Imra.  Harvard  alumnus 
of  indeterminate  vintage,  master  of  a 
powerful  tennis  forehand,  possessor  of 
a  red  MG.  and — until  his  ascension 
to  tribal  divinity  and  absolute  rule — 
a  Marxist  materialist.  The  undergrad- 
uate Gish  considers  religion  "a  hoax. 
It's  a  method  whereby  the  powerful 
keep  the  ignorant  from  rebelling."  But 
at  home  in  Kush,  he  apparently  rec- 
onciles Marxist  austerity  with  the  bru- 
talities of  cult  worship  "in  the  name 
of  cultural  autonomy,"  disdaining  the 
vain  luxuries  of  Harvard  Square  for 
the  hard  purity  of  native  tradition  and 
political  isolation. 


And  so  from  this  sketch  of  Gish  Im- 
ra to  the  amplified  narrative  of  Colonel 
Hakim  Felix  Ellellou,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Minister 
of  National  Defense,  and  President  of 
a  Kush  "as  many  miles  as  years  re- 
moved from  the  [Asian]  original" 
whose  name  it  bears.  Gish  Imra  is  an 
alien,  an  enigma,  a  curiosity;  Ellellou, 
in  contrast,  is  Jerry  Conant  in  sun- 
glasses and  military  khaki. 


IN  Marry  Me,  Jerry  wished  to  ab- 
jure the  banalities  of  domestic  rou- 
tine for  a  transcendent  chivalry; 
the  result  was  comic  daydream: 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose  as  annotated 
with  marginal  notes  by  the  Wife  of 
Bath.  Similar  divisions  and  deflations 
are  at  work  in  The  Coup:  Bananas 
scripted  by  Frantz  Fanon.  Ellellou  has 
returned  to  Kush  from  years  of  ser- 
vice with  a  colonial  regiment  of  the 
French  Army  ( in  Indochina  and,  later, 
Algeria,  where  he  deserted)  and  an 
undergraduate  tenure  at  (surely  Jo- 
seph) McCarthy  College  in  Wisconsin 
with  an  aversion  to  Western  glut  and 
a  vision  of  a  pristine,  truly  indigenous 
African  state.  He  allies  himself  with 
the  country's  puppet-king  Edumu  to 
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cast  out  the  French,  places  Edumu  i 
der  house  arrest  (and  later  behes 
him,  for  lack  of  anything  better 
do),  installs  himself  as  military  d 
tator,  and  repudiates  native  magic  a 
superstition— juju — for  the  teachin 
of  Allah  (first  learned  at  Muslim  Te. 
pie  Two  in  Chicago).  The  symb» 
of  French  dominion — a  guillotine,  bi 
ties  of  cognac,  monocles,  and  missi 
— are  housed  in  the  People's  Museu 
of  Imperialist  Atrocities,  and  the  ii 
portation  of  such  Western  corruptio 
as  Coca-Cola  and  elastic  underwear- 
"spicy  brands  called  Lollipop  ai 
Spanky" — is  banned. 

To  his  infinite  distress,  Ellelloi 
rigorous  policies  are  wantonly  rebuk< 
by  the  stubborn  receptivity  of  the  n 
tives  to  Western  infiltrations — a  cou 
terrevolutionary  sensibility  that  maki 
the  penultimate  coup  of  the  novel's  1 
tie,  deposing  the  dictator,  a  bloodle: 
and  casual  inevitability.  Kush,  chas 
daughter  of  Ellellou's  fantasy,  is  n< 
raped,  but  slips  gleefully  into  moden 
ity's  embrace,  the  clues  to  her  tread 
ery  a  bewildering  and  comic  tax  c 
the  dictator's  patience.  Thus,  sippii 
cocoa  (a  permissible  Muslim  indu 
gence)  and  lost  in  the  Koranic  ep 
grams  that  modulate  his  speech,  Elk 
lou  is  startled  by  a  familiar  tasti 
"Ovaltine!"  Traveling  across  the  de 
ert.  he  is  troubled  by  the  mirage  i 
two  golden  parabolas,  later  to  find  the 
are  the  golden  arches  of  a  degenera 
McDonald's.  At  morning  prayer,  1 
finds  the  incantatory  rhythms  of  tl 
Koran  syncopated  by  the  faint  descai 
of  infidel  rock  'n'  roll — "Momma  dor 
mind  what  Daddy  say/we're  goni 
rock  the  night  away" — and  a  furioi 
search  for  the  contraband  radio  e 
sues.  The  novel  takes  its  own  rhyth 
from  the  steady  downbeat  of  sue 
revelations. 


ELLELLOU,  LIKE  JERRY  CONAN 
is  a  man  beset  by  the  evideni 
of  his  inability  to  remake  tl 
world  with  a  thought.  Elk 
lou  is  himself  a  failed  boy,  smartir 
from  the  abandonment  of  his  fathe 
His  hyperbole  has  the  tone  of  an  eagi 
child,  determined  to  please  at  last.  1 
would  have  his  four  wives — one  i 
them  American,  the  prize  of  his  e 
tended  Wisconsin  sabbatical — faithf 
and  satisfied.  Yet  they  bear  him  r 
children  and  remain  steadfastly  u: 


d  in  bed,  leaving  him  to  fret  over 
jewildering  and  chronic  impo- 
as  any  Northeast  commuter 
[  do,  worrying  his  midlife  crisis 
e  train  ride  home.  He  would  de- 
all  his  energies  to  the  creation  of 
slim  earthly  paradise,  but  is  dis- 
:d  for  most  of  the  book's  pages 
ireconstructed  memories  of  life  in 
'.S.A. :  drugstores,  cold  beer,  snow, 
:ar  trips.  He  lacks  the  canny,  ma- 
ative  sense  of  expedience  appar- 
necessary  to  administer  the  post- 
ial  state.  Instead,  his  is  the  after- 
>1  clubhouse  politics  of  gesture: 
id  rolls,  bullets  fly,  and  in  the  tell- 
he  suffering  is  as  insubstantial  as 
butterfly's  when  its  wings  are 
;ed.  Ellellou's  acts  are  perhaps 
less  real  to  him  than  the  words 
which  he  exhorts  the  people  to 
er  rigor  and  sacrifice.  Failing  to 
re  them,  he  wanders  the  desert 
hing  for  the  source  of  the  coun- 
disease. 

last,  too  infirm  of  purpose  to 
non  the  people  from  their  opulent 
s,  Ellellou  withdraws,  defeated, 
exile  in  southern  France,  in  ap- 
e  parallel  to  Jerry  Conant's  wist- 
etreat  to  St.  Croix  at  the  conclu- 
of  Marry  Me.  The  Coup  stands 
is  memoir,  narrated  by  turns  in 
and  third  person:  "There  are  two 
:s:  the  one  who  acts,  and  the  T 
experiences.  This  latter  is  passive 
in  a  whirlwind  of  the  former's 
ing,  passive  and  guiltless  and  as- 
shed."  The  alternation  of  perspec- 
is  resonant:  this  African  cannot 
the  pieces  of  experience — rich  trib- 
ustom,  enlightened  European  cyn- 
amiable  American  pragmatism 
gether  in  a  coherent  image  of  him- 
As  he  says,  he  exists  "between 
worlds,"  robbed  even  of  a  lan- 
*e  with  which  to  give  himself  a 
Americans  call  him  "Happy," 
tribal  kin  "Bini,"  and  "Ellellou" 
U  ifted  from  the  Berber,  for  "free- 
1 1,"  and  not  his  native  Salu.  Co- 
fa  al  French,  imperial  English,  the 
pi  el   of  tribal   dialects :    no  single 
J»i  >m  is  sufficient  even  to  the  routine 
i\  lands  of  daily  intercourse.  Ellellou's 
I  iire  to  reform  his  country  becomes, 
a  his  own  estimation,  a  simple  fail- 
i!   of  language,  of  names  sufficient 
ti  he  "idea  of  Kush"  that  might  rec- 
[|  ile  that  idea  with  postcolonial  real- 
i  5.  The  disjunction  between  Ellellou's 
l|  ilizing  language  and  the  demotic 


events  the  words  describe  does  not 
yield  the  intended  transubstantiation, 
but  instead  an  antic,  ingenuous  satire, 
shadowed  by  the  pathos  of  Ellellou's 
incomprehension  and  bafflement. 


Accounting  for  the  origin  of 
his  country,  Ellellou  exults: 
"Africa  held  up  a  black  mir- 
ror to  Pharaonic  Egypt,  and 
the  image  was  Kush."  One  might  say 
of  The  Coup:  it  holds  up  a  white  mir- 
ror to  postcolonial  Africa,  and  the  im- 
age is  Connecticut.  Passing  through 
Kush,  Ellellou  has  adopted  disguises 
to  lose  himself  among  the  people  and 
take  their  measure:  orange  vendor, 
troubador,  magician.  It  is  appropriate, 
then,  that  in  his  penultimate  avatar,  he 
should  appear  as  an  insurance  claims 
adjuster,  in  his  last  as  a  beggar.  Up- 
dike here  seems  to  be  saying  that  as 
"the  fertile  and  level  moral  prairie  of 
America"  extends  to  flatten  the  world, 
only  such  diminished  adjustments  are 
possible.  Certainly  in  Updike's  fiction 
none  more  elevated  ever  seems  to  be 
possible. 

There  is  no  anger  in  The  Coup,  nor 
in  any  of  Updike's  novels.  As  high 
priest  of  middle-class  morality,  Updike 
offers  his  readers  a  peace  that  passeth 
understanding.  In  his  fictive  universe, 
moral  values  are  suspended:  we  are 
not  allowed  to  judge  the  dictator  who 
acts  because  he  is  known  to  us  only 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  de- 
tached and  personal  voice  who  watches 
"guiltless  and  astonished."  We  cannot 
condemn  American  rapaciousness  be- 
cause it  is  manifest  only  as  the  ami- 
able, neighborly  spirit  of  naive  dip- 
lomats and  "technological  boys."  Simi- 
larly, Jerry  Conant's  adultery  is  washed 
clean  by  the  italicized  rhapsodies  that 
bracket  it ;  Rabbit  Angstrom's  desertion 
of  wife  and  infant  is  made  heroic  as 
the  expression  of  a  stubborn  integrity. 

All  can  be  understood  and  explained 
and  no  one  is  responsible.  Updike's 
novels,  The  Coup  among  them,  are  ex 
ercises  in  absolution  that  is  unearned 
because  intention  is  never  acknowl 
edged,  guilt  never  assigned.  The  boy 
having  sated  himself  on  the  pie  cool 
ing  in  the  window,  grins  and  says 
"I  couldn't  help  myself."  For  all  the 
failed  boys  who  inhabit  the  level  pra 
rie  of  Updike's  fiction,  we  are  asked 
to  find  this  explanation  enough.  □ 
harper's/january  1979 
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Benjamin  West:  A  Biography,  by 

Robert  C.  Alberts.  525  pages,  illustrat- 
ed. Houghton  Mifflin,  §20. 

Benjamin  West  (1738-1820'.  the 
"American  Raphael."  was  born  in 
modest  circumstances  in  a  Pennsylva- 
nia village.  At  age  twenty-four  he 
landed  in  England,  determined  to  make 
his  fortune  as  an  artist.  Although  with- 
out friends  or  influence,  he  was  within 
five  years  one  of  the  most  popular 
painters  in  Britain — and  one  of  Lon- 
don's best  ice  skaters.  His  fame  grew 
and  he  continued  to  prosper.  He  in- 
troduced neoclassicism  and  then  his- 
torical realism  into  English  painting. 
Women  sometimes  swooned  in  the 
presence  of  his  pictures.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Royal 
Academv  in  1768.  and  he  was  twenty- 
seven  times  elected  its  president:  he 
was  appointed  historical  painter  to  the 
king:  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
historical  engraving  in  England;  and 
he  helped  establish  the  institution  that 
developed  into  the  National  Gallery. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  aspects 
of  West's  career  was  the  prodigious 
amount  of  work  he  turned  out  while 
presiding  over  the  turbulent  Royal 
Academy.  The  wrangling,  the  passions, 
and  the  rivalries  among  Britain's  most 
respected  artists,  particularly  between 
1798  and  1806,  seem  almost  beyond 
belief.  Thev  quarreled  about  the  acad- 
emy's rules,  the  placing  of  pictures  at 
exhibitions,  and  prices  paid  for  paint- 
ings; there  was  even  a  long,  bitter 
debate  a?  to  whether  a  book  should 
remain  in  the  academy's  library. 

Although  West  had  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  himself,  which  he  often  ex- 
pressed, he  was  the  epitome  of  kind- 
ness to  young  artists,  particularly 
voung  Americans.  "No  one  has  ever 
matched  him  in  the  number  and  qual- 
itv  of  the  pupils  who  passed  through 
his  studio  to  become  outstanding  ar- 
tists." Among  them  were  John  Trum- 
bull. John  Coplev.  and  Washington 
Byron  Faniell  has  written  five  books  of 
history  and  biography.  Frances  Taliaferro 
teaches  English  at  the  Brearley  School  in 
New  York  City.  Jeffrey  Burke  is  copy  editor 
of  Harper's. 


Allston.  In  spite  of  history's  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  W  est  believed  that 
only  a  virtuous  man  could  be  a  great 
artist,  and  Y\  est  was  v  irtuous :  a  de- 
voted husband  to  the  American  he 
married  and  an  indulgent  father  to 
two  improvident  sons. 

West's  reputation  died  with  him. 
For  more  than  a  century  his  pictures 
were  deprecated  or  ignored,  and  it  is 
onlv  in  the  past  twenty  years  that  crit- 
ics have  granted  him  a  proper  and  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  Western 
art.  This  is  the  first  full  biography  to 
appear  in  158  years,  and,  fortunately, 
it  is  an  excellent  one.  — B.F. 

I,  etcetera,  by  Susan  Sontag.  246 
pages.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux.  S8.95. 

These  are  cold  stories.  Like  funeral 
baked  meats,  they  should  provide  the 
same  nourishment  as  the  warmer  ver- 
sion, but  it's  hard  to  work  up  an  ap- 
petite for  them.  Ego  and  identity  are 
at  issue,  as  the  title  suggests.  "Doctor 
Jekyll"  takes  off  from  Stevenson's 
story  of  identities  exchanged.  The  nar- 
rator of  "The  Dummy,"  desiring  to 
escape  from  his  intolerable  life,  has 
constructed  a  plastic  substitute  that 
can  talk,  eat.  work.  walk,  copulate, 
and  develop  an  intolerable  situation 
of  its  own.  "American  Spirits"  re- 
counts the  adventures  of  Miss  Flat- 
face:  beckoned  and  forbidden  by  the 
spirits  of  William  James  and  Fatty 
Arbuckle.  Edith  Wharton  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg,  and  other  odd  couples,  she 
turns  from  housewifery  to  venery  as 
a  form  of  assertiveness.  Other  stories 
present  other  problems  of  love,  friend- 
ship, politics,  and  selfhood.  There  is 
some  dour  humor  and  some  fine  ob- 
servation of  current  trendiness,  as  in 
"Babv."  where  two  parents  relate  to  a 
psychiatrist  the  monstrous  deeds  of 
their  adolescent  child.  "Project  for  a 
Trip  to  China"  and  "Unguided  Tour." 
the  best  of  the  group,  make  some  al- 
lowance for  the  mystery  of  human 
character.  But  most  of  the  stories  are 
cerebrallv  gimmicky  and  heavy  with 
allegory:  their  virtues  do  not  justify 
their  monochrome  length. 


The  narrator  of  "Old  Comple 
Revisited."  a  long  and  numbing 
itical  introspection,  asks:  "Have  I 
feited  all  claim  to  your  sympathy 
the  way  I  write?  Have  you  written 
off   as   passionless?    L  nspontaneo 
Too  unspecific?  Disembodied?" 
yes,  cries  the  reader.  — 

Black  Angus,  by  Newton  Thornbi 
243  pages.  Little,  Brown,  S8.95. 

Four  years  ago  Bob  Blanch 
sniffed  the  tail-end  of  the  Sixties,  < 
the  city  and  his  job  in  advertis: 
and  bought  himself  a  cattle  farm 
the  Ozarks.  Last  week  Bob's  cattle  t 
sick,  the  bank  called  in  the  loan, 
wife  caught  wind  of  the  mistress 
split,  his  best  friend,  an  alcoh 
fugitive  from  justice,  dropped  by  ! 
a  bad  case  of  existentialism,  and 
townfolk  started  making  fun  of 
way  Bob  talked.  So  yesterday  Bob 
and  decides  to  rustle  his  own  ca 
sell  them  in  Kansas  and  collect  on 
theft  insurance,  and  then — believ< 
or  not — start  all  over  again.  But  a 
brid  of  the  American  Dream  and 
chiavellianism  can  take  root  only 
asphalt,  tended  by  Mother  Natu 
urban  counterpart,  the  Bitch  Godd 
All  that  fresh  air  and  big  sky  mi 
of  man  a  tiny  thing,  easily  crushei 

The  foregoing  is  not  entirely  c 
slicker  cynicism;  Newton  Thornh 
had  a  hand  in  it.  He  gives  every 
dication  of  being  a  good  writer 
knack  for  dialogue,  a  familiarity  ^ 
human  motives  and  ambivalence 
meshing  of  pace  and  plot  that  mj 
Black  Angus,  in  the  quintesser 
blurbism.  unputdownable.  These  < 
alone,  however,  only  make  him  q 
ified  to  write  a  Baretta  episode;  1 
are  squandered  here  on  shallow  c. 
acters  sporting  ready-to-wear  emot 
— People  people  on  the  frontier.  . 
yet,  Thornburg  is  not  Irving  Y\  all; 
his  previous  novel.  Cutter  and  B< 
proved  him  capable  of  quality.  Tl 
is  nothing  for  it.  then,  but  to  ques 
his  sincerity  and  effort,  which  i 
sorry  state  to  leave  a  reader  in.  — 
HARPER'S/  JANUARY 
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SCOOP  AND  DAGGER 


Detition  in  the  Intelligence  markets 


by  Michael  A.  Ledeen 


A  fantasy  about  the  press,  I 
ep  thinking  that  Ben  Bradlee  is 
ichard  Helms  in  disguise,  that 
atharine  Graham  is  a  member  of 
•0  Committee."  that  Abe  Rosen- 
a  reincarnation  of  Allen  Dulles, 
lat  Seymour  Hersh,  Bob  Wood- 
Carl  Bernstein,  and  the  other 
of  investigative  journalism  are 
gence  agents.  I  know  it  is  silly, 
e  more  I  listen  to  the  media  de- 
leir  rights,  the  more  I  think  that 
merican  press  has  arrogated  all 
storic  prerogatives  of  a  clandes- 
gency.  And  now,  in  a  propaganda 
lign,  the  press  is  telling  us  that 
reporters  and  editors  are  placed 
e  the  law,  freedom  will  vanish. 

CIA  was  chartered  as  a  clan- 
e  organization,  not  as  a  research 
for  the  Washington  Post  or  the 
York  Times,  yet  CIA  director 
field  Turner  and  his  associates 
inder  constant  attack  from  the 
to  reveal  their  sources  and  meth- 
mnounce  in  advance  what  sort  of 
e  will — and  will  not — be  recruit- 
nd  advise  private  organizations 
eir  intentions  even  before  they 
The  CIA  is  thus  being  asked  to 
itself  more  open, 
the  same  time,  the  press  is  wag- 
ideological  war  to  conceal  its 
es  and  methods,  guarantee  pro- 
>n  for  its  employees  at  home  and 
id,  prevent  law  enforcement  offi- 
from  entering  and  searching  news- 
is,  even  when  a  warrant  has  been 
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issued,  and  generally  seal  itself  off  from 
investigators,  especially  when  they  rep- 
resent the  American  government.  Not 
to  put  too  fine  an  edge  on  it,  the  press 
is  demanding  that  it  be  permitted  to 
make  itself  a  closed  institution.  By  a 
neat  inversion  of  logic,  a  clandestine 
organization  of  the  government  is  sub- 
jected to  investigation,  while  a  public 
organization,  dedicated  to  open  discus- 
sion and  full  documentation  of  its 
stories,  announces  that  it  alone  will 
decide  when  to  reveal  its  operations. 

Not  so  long  ago,  past  and  present 
CIA  officials  were  dragged  before  Con- 
gressional inquisitions,  panel  discus- 
sions, and  talk  shows  and  severely- 
reproached  for  their  "paranoid"  insis- 
tence that  secrets  be  kept.  When  Agen- 
cy officials  complained  that  revelations 
about  their  sources  would  seriously 
compromise  their  ability  to  gather  in- 
formation, the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  most  pundits 
scoffed  at  their  undemocratic  attitudes. 
As  Daniel  Schorr  put  it,  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, there  is  a  "fundamental  contra- 
diction between  secret  intelligence  and 
responsive  government."  Schorr  sug- 
gested that  the  very  idea  of  a  clandes- 
tine intelligence-gathering  organization 
was  morally  suspect,  arguing  that  "in- 
telligence activities  are  clandestine  pre- 
cisely because  they  do  not  conform  to 
accepted  modes.  .  .  ."  And  Nicholas 
Danilof,  a  leading  UPI  correspondent, 
told  the  same  group  that  "the  notion 
of  a  secret  assignment  is  quite  anti- 
thetical to  the  openness,  and  the  truth- 


fulness, for  which,  I  believe,  the  Amer- 
ican press  strives."  Yet  these  same 
newspapers,  along  with  most  corre- 
spondents and  columnists,  violently 
oppose  any  attempt  to  discover  the 
sources  of  press  stories,  even,  as  in  the 
Myron  Farber  case,  when  a  man's 
freedom  is  at  stake.* 


To  appreciate  fully  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  press  has 
adopted  the  attitudes  and 
practices  of  the  intelligence 
community,  you  have  to  look  at  the 
testimony  before  two  Congressional 
committees  investigating  the  ties  be- 
*  Press  apologies  for  Farber,  for  exam- 
ple, are  right  out  of  the  old  Sholem  Alei- 
chem  story  about  the  lady  who  was  ac- 
cused by  her  neighbor  of  stealing  a  pot. 
"In  the  first  place,"  she  told  the  judge, 
"I  never  took  the  pot.  In  the  second  place, 
it  was  a  very  old  pot.  And  finally,  it  was 
in  better  condition  when  I  returned  it 
than  when  I  took  it."  The  defense  of  Far- 
ber ran  along  similar  lines:  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  with- 
hold his  sources  and  methods.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  would  be  willing  to  reveal 
something  if  only  the  defense  in  the  Jas- 
calevich  case  stipulated  precisely  what 
it  wanted  to  see  (ignoring  the  question 
of  how  it  could  be  stipulated  without  see- 
ing what  he  had).  Finally,  by  imprison- 
ing him  and  fining  his  newspaper  for 
contempt,  the  court  has  deprived  him  of 
a  fair  trial.  All  of  this  cleverly  avoids 
facing  the  obvious:  that  claims  to  some 
absolute  right  on  behalf  of  journalists — 
like  those  on  behalf  of  Presidents  or  in- 
telligence agencies — can  only  hasten  the 
inevitable  reaction  and  strengthen  the 
hand  of  those  who  genuinely  want  to 
weaken  and  muzzle  the  free  press. 
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tween  the  CIA  and  the  media.  Almost 
to  a  man,  the  journalists  and  editors 
demanded  that  the  CIA  be  prevented 
from  hiring,  even  part-time,  anyone 
who  worked  for  a  newspaper,  mag- 
azine, or  television  or  radio  station. 
The  CIA  had  earlier  announced  that 
it  would  not  hire  any  journalist,  ed- 
itor, or  publisher,  but  this  was  not 
enough.  Mike  Wallace  told  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  that  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  unless  it  was  guaranteed  that 
no  one  on  a  television  crew  worked 
for  the  CIA.  This  meant  that  not  only 
journalists,  editors,  publishers,  and 
producers  would  be  "clean,"  but  also 
cameramen,  soundmen,  and  so  forth, 
even  when  these  people  were  not  cit- 
izens or  residents  of  the  United  States. 
Tad  Szulc  made  the  same  point  to  a 
Congressional  subcommittee: 

[Aamiral  Turner's  directive]  opens 
the  possibility  of  relationships  with 
non journalistic  employees  of  news 
media,  among  whom  I  presume 
would  be  cameramen  .  .  .  techni- 
cians, teletype  operators.  I  think 
this  is  a  rather  dangerous  gap  or 
loophole  in  the  directive  in  the 
sense  that  the  teletype  operator  in 
the  news  bureau  or  a  television  crew 
would  be  aware  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances of  the  knowledge  held 
in  the  news  office  .  . .  and  I  think 
that  so  long  as  that  loophole  re- 
mains open,  you  have  the  danger 
that  an  illicit  relationship  would  be 
constructed. 

Why  this  insistence  that  the  CIA  be 
prohibited  from  using  media  personnel 
to  gather  information  for  the  Amer- 
ican government?  The  press  party  line 
is  that  if  foreign  sources  believe  that 
American  newsmen  are  working  for 
the  American  government,  the  sources 
refuse  to  talk.  Thus  Richard  Leonard, 
the  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

I  have  seen  our  news  sources  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  dry  up  be- 
cause the  sources  suspected  United 
States  reporters  had  government 
connections. 

Thus  Robert  T  th.  formerly  Los  An- 
geles Times  correspondent  in  Moscow: 

Despite  all  the  a  nials  of  any  con- 
nection whatever  with  CIA  . . .  the 
accusation  does  limit  in  a  real  way 
the  access  journalists  have  to  news 
sources  in  unfriendly  countries, 
and  it  may  even  give  some  suspi- 
cious Americans  pause  about  the 


credentials  of  a  correspondent  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  truth  to  the  allegations. 

Yet  upon  examination  this  "cover" 
story  falls  apart  because  the  media 
spokesmen  do  not  object  to  newsmen 
working  for,  or  with,  the  CIA.  They 
object  only  to  newsmen  working  on 
behalf  of  the  Agency  for  money.  Daniel 
Schorr  urged  Congress  to  "steer  clear 
of  seeking  to  regulate  the  voluntary 
and  unpaid  relationships  between  news 
people  and  intelligence  agencies." 
Richard  Leonard  said  that  "if  a  jour- 
nalist wants  to  have  a  voluntary  rela- 
tionship, I  would  say  that  is  his  own 
conscience  and  I  would  support  that." 
Even  Morton  H.  Halperin,  a  notorious 
critic  of  the  CIA,  felt  that  a  distinc- 
tion had  to  be  made  "between  what  I 
think  the  CIA  ought  to  be  prohibited 
from  doing  and  the  question  of  ethics 
the  particular  journalists  want  to  fol- 
low in  their  own  profession."  Only 
the  press,  then,  can  have  a  paid  rela- 
tionship with  its  agents. 

The  media  strategy  is  clear  enough: 
journalists  can  cooperate  with  the  CIA 
if  they  do  it  for  nothing.  If  a  jour- 
nalist, as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
chooses  to  work  with  the  CIA,  that  is 
his  business.  There  are  to  be  no  re- 
strictions on  journalists,  only  on  the 
CIA.  This  testimony  effectively  de- 
molishes the  legend  that  the  media 
need  to  be  sheltered  from  CIA  con- 
nections in  order  to  protect  their  ac- 
cess to  foreign  sources,  for  obviously 
it  doesn't  matter  at  all  to  a  foreign 
source  if  a  given  correspondent  has  a 
voluntary  or  paid  relationship  with 
the  American  government.  If  he  is  in- 
deed concerned  about  such  things,  the 
source  cares  only  whether  the  reporter 
is  moonlighting  as  a  spy,  and  nothing 
about  his  wages. 


THE  TALK  ABOUT  SHELTERING 
the  press  from  the  CIA  to 
protect  access  to  sources  was 
a  red  herring  from  the  begin- 
ning, for  every  journalist  asked  about 
it  by  a  Congressional  committee  ad- 
mitted that  no  legislation  would  pre- 
vent hostile  foreign  governments  or 
individuals  from  accusing  American 
journalists  of  being  CIA  agents.  The 
explanation  for  the  desire  to  keep  the 
CIA  away  from  journalists,  editors, 
publishers,  cameramen,  teletype  op- 
erators, and  the  like  is  different:  re- 


porters are  particularly  worried 
the  CIA's  ability  to  ascertain  thji 
crets  of  the  media.  The  journal 
concern,  like  that  of  the  agenti 
that  they  retain  control  over  thei; 
formation,  and  that  no  leaks  oj 
The  CIA  is  feared  because  it  is  el 
tive.  Consider,  for  example,  thia 
vealing  exchange  before  the  H 
Committee  on  Intelligence  bet^ 
Ward  Just  and  Congressman  Bob 
son  of  California: 

Mr.  Wilson:  ...  Mr.  Just  say 
Let's  make  it  illegal  for  anyboc 
to  even  contact  an  intelligence  o 
ficer  overseas  who  may  have  goo 
information. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Just,  D 
you  feel  a  foreign  corresponds 
cannot  maintain  his  integrity  if  h 
speaks  with  an  intelligence  officer 
Mr.  Just:  /  think  he  can  maintai 
his  integrity  all  right  but  that  isn 
so  much  the  problem.  I  think  i 
speaking  with  an  intelligence  off 
cer,  with  those  fellows  you  nevt 
really  know  what  they  are  up  to  c 
opposed  to — well,  with  any  sourc 
you  are  never  really  entirely  sui 
what  they  are  up  to,  but  with  a 
intelligence  agent,  they  live  in 
rather  different  world  from  the  re: 
of  us,  and  you  ask  them  about  th; 
or  that,  you  are  not  sure  what — 
he  disinforming  you  or  not?  Yo 
don't  know  whether  he  is  pushin 
a  particular  operation  of  the  Agei 
cy.  You  don't  know — he  is  not 
spokesman  for  American  policy.  \ 
you  want  that  you  can  go  to  th 
State  Department  or  you  can  go  l 
the  USIA  or  USIS  [United  Statt 
Information  Agency;  United  StaU 
Interests  Section]. 
Mr.  Wilson:  Well,  would  you  a 
off  contacts  with  Ambassadors  an 
USIS— 

Mr.  Just:  Oh,  indeed  not,  indee 
not.  It  is  the  intelligence  agencit 
that  I  am — 

Mr.  Wilson:  You  think  the  An 
bassador  never  tries  to  disinfori 
you  sometimes? 

Mr.  Just:  Oh,  indeed.  Oh,  sur 
sure,  but  you  can — but  that's— 
think  that  is  relatively  easier  to  w 
derstand  than  with  the  CIA  pe< 
pie.  Among  other  things,  they  a) 
very  bright,  most  of  them,  terribt 
bright  guys  indeed.  I  would  no 
by  the  way,  make  it  illegal  in  an 
way.  This  is  strictly  an  ethici 
problem.  It  is  really  more  the  proi 
lem  of  journalists  in  my  opinio 
than  with  the  agents.  You  alwa1) 
have  to  ask  yourself,  Why  are  the 
talking  to  you?  . . . 


led  aj1  R-  Wilson  :  Well,  you  have  to 
n  (jJnt/isWer  that  talking  with  a  politi- 


also.  Usually  they  have  ul te- 
ar motives. 
r.  Just:  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  lit- 
t  less  sinister.  . . . 


A  we  listen  carefully  to  Ward  Just, 
lear  some  things  that  are  rarely 
itted  in  public.  The  media's  con- 
M  is  that  they  may  be  outwitted  by 


Z\h,  that  the  CIA  may  use  them. 
>e  sure,  this  is  the  goal  of  every 
ic  official  in  every  country  in  the 
d — and  those  who  think  that 
ps  and  leaks  result  from  the  ini- 
/e  of  masterful  investigative  jour- 
its  rather  than  the  schemes  of 
jeople  with  the  information  should 
id  Lincoln  Steffens.  As  Just  ad- 
jd,  journalists  must  always  be- 
;  of  a  source's  giving  them  "disin- 
lation."  What  is  unique  about  the 
is  that  the  agency  does  this  bet- 
han  your  average  politico.  Just  is 
the  least  bit  concerned  that  Am- 
adors  and  politicians  will  success- 
'  mislead  him,  but  those  "bright" 
agents  worry  him,  and  he  evi- 
ly  prefers  to  avoid  the  risk  and 
arrassment  of  being  manipulated, 
ust  plain  fooled. 

appears  that  the  press  is  looking 
an  advantage  in  its  battle  for  in- 
flation. As  Just  put  it  later  in  his 
/ersation  with  Wilson,  "journalists 
kind  of  spies  manques,  and  kind 
/ice  versa.  That  is  why  the  rela- 
ship,  I  believe,  on  a  kind  of  per- 
il level,  is  really  dangerous  be- 
se  you  get  a  kind  of  a  confuse- 
it  of  the  realms.  .  .  ." 
he  CIA  and  the  press  are  suitors 
the  same  hand,  and  the  rules  for 
rtship  are  also  the  same:  sources 
methods  must  remain  secret,  cov- 
must   be   maintained,  operations 
st  be  covert  when  deemed  neces- 
S  After  several  days  of  hearings, 
||  lgressman  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin 
Ij  I  Admiral  Turner  that  agents  and 
I  rnalists  were  birds  of  a  feather: 

||  Both  the  agency  and  the  journalists 
I  are  out  looking  for  information  and 
|  both  of  them  have  something  that 
|  the  other  one  wants. . . .  You  have 
I  got  great   information   that  they 
need.  They  have  got  a  sort  of  ac- 
cess and  kind  of  ability  to  influence 
events  that  you  would  like. ...  So 
it  is  a  weird  thing.  Journalists  and 
agency  people  like  each  other.  And 
in  lots  of  ways  they  are  similar 
kinds  of  people. 


LITTLE  concern  has  arisen 
about  the  clandestine  activi- 
ties of  the  press,  because  the 
journalists  and  editors  in- 
volved, like  good  intelligence  agents, 
have  been  so  busy  giving  each  other 
awards  and  writing  sanitized  memoirs 
that  there  has  been  no  time  for  ethical 
considerations.  Nonetheless,  a  surpris- 
ing quantity  of  information  has  fil- 
tered out.  One  useful  text  is  All  the 
President's  Men  by  Carl  Bernstein  and 
Bob  Woodward,  which  has  become  a 
training  manual  for  the  new  breed  of 
journalists,  despite  its  dirty  tricks,  cov- 
er-ups, and  illegal  activities.  Early  in 
the  investigation,  Bernstein  obtained 
a  list  of  telephone  calls  made  by  Wa- 
tergate burglar  Bernard  Barker  to  the 
Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President. 
The  book  says  this  about  it: 

Bernstein  had  several  sources  in 
the  Bell  system.  He  was  always  re- 
luctant to  use  them  to  get  informa- 
tion about  calls  because  of  the  eth- 
ical questions  involved  in  breaching 
the  confidentiality  of  a  person's 
records.  It  was  a  problem  he  had 
never  resolved. . . .  Why,  as  a  re- 
porter, was  he  entitled  to  have  ac- 
cess to  personal  and  financial  rec- 
ords when  such  disclosure  would 
outrage  him  if  he  were  subjected 
to  a  similar  inquiry  by  investiga- 
tors? 

This  dilemma  was  resolved  by  an 
appeal  to  the  presumed  righteousness 
of  the  ends.  Just  as  government  offi- 
cials tapped  phones  and  opened  mail 
for  the  sake  of  national  security,  Wood- 
ward and  Bernstein  obtained  confiden- 
tial records  and  even  tampered  with  a 
grand  jury  under  the  banner  of  inves- 
tigative journalism.  And  just  as  most 
official  military  history  portrays  the 
winners  as  morally  superior  to  the 
losers,  so  the  press  has  canonized  these 
two  spooks. 

All  the  President's  Men  contains 
some  uncommonly  ignorant  lines,  and 
it  also  documents  a  corporate,  old-boy 
mentality  that  the  press  so  often  de- 
plores in  others.  In  the  autumn  of 
1972,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  by  Woodward  and  Bernstein 
that  claimed  that  Hugh  Sloan — trea- 
surer of  the  Committee  to  Re-elect 
the  President — had  told  a  grand  jury 
that  Bob  Haldeman  had  been  running 
the  committee's  secret  slush  fund  for 
CREEP.  When  this  turned  out  to  be 
false,  Post  editor  Ben  Bradlee  found 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


himself  in  a  fix.  Should  he  admit  the 
error?  His  own  recollection  of  the 
moment  has  the  unmistakable  ring  of 
truth:  "I  was  up  the  river  with  these 
two  reporters.  I  can  remember  sitting 
down  at  the  typewriter  and  writing 
about  thirty  statements  and  then  sort 
of  saying,  'Fuck  it,  let's  go  stand  by 
our  boys.' "  This  from  a  newspaper 
that  claims  to  be  a  repository  of  truth 
and  accuracy. 

Bradlee's  reaction  is  worthy  of  the 
brothers  Dulles.  Unfortunately,  All  the 
President's  Men  represents  attitudes 
and  practices  of  the  press  today  that 
are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  any 
other  clandestine  agency.  Indeed,  in 
many  ways  the  press  has  more  license 
than  the  CIA,  because  while  govern- 
ments are  under  constant  scrutiny  and 
criticism  from  the  media,  the  legisla- 
ture, the  judiciary,  the  public,  and 
other  countries,  the  press  is  virtually 
unrestrained.  There  are  no  investiga- 
tions of  the  press,  no  "checks  and 
balances,"  no  impeachment  procedures. 
It  is  all  in  the  family,  just  as  it  used 
to  be  in  the  salad  days  of  the  Agency. 
And  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
it  is  easy  to  fire  a  journalist.  The  New 
York  Times,  for  example,  has  a  rule 
that  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to 
fire  an  employee  after  six  months' 
service — barring  gross  dereliction  of 
duty. 

The  Washington  Post  has  closed  its 
morgue  of  old  clippings  to  people 
from  the  outside.  The  New  York 
Times's  security  is  as  tight  as  that  at 
CIA  headquarters  at  Langley,  Virgin- 
ia. Journalists  now  claim  that  their 
notes  are  utterly  confidential,  and 
when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
search  warrant  is  legal  even  in  news- 
rooms, every  major  network  and  news- 
paper held  discussions  with  its  cor- 
respondents to  figure  out  ways  to  hide 
notes  and  references  from  the  police. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  suspect  that 
the  "state  within  a  state"  in  America 
these  days  is  the  press.  Ray  Cline,  for- 
merly Deputy  Director  of  Intelligence, 
told  a  House  Committee  last  Decem- 
ber that  "the  American  news  media 
.  .  .  constitute  the  only  relatively  un- 
fettered espionage  organizations  in  this 
country.  Reporters  investigate  all  leads 
to  good  stories,  pay  sources  whose 
secrecy  they  preserve,  and  receive — 
and  print— stolen  documents.  .  .  ." 

Ironically,  Bernstein  admitted  to  an 
interviewer  that  it  was  more  difficult 


to  get  accurate  information  from  his 
colleagues  than  from  intelligence  of- 
ficials. Commenting  on  his  celebrated 
article  in  Rolling  Stone  on  the  media 
and  the  CIA,  Bernstein  told  an  inter- 
viewer for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle (October  23,  1977)  that  "one  of 
the  most  frustrating  things  about  work- 
ing on  this  piece  was  that  it  was  much 
easier  after  a  period  of  time  to  get 
CIA  officials  to  be  truthful  than  it  was 
journalists." 

At  times  it  almost  appears  as  if  the 
press  considers  official  American  in- 
telligence organizations  its  main  com- 
petitors, and  resents  anything  that 
gives  them  an  edge  over  the  press. 
Fred  Graham,  who  is  normally  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  defenders  of  Amer- 
icans' right  to  privacy,  wrote  an  es- 
say for  the  Washington  Post  last  fall 
in  which  he  complained  about  the  gov- 
ernment's practice  of  withholding  in- 
formation about  a  person's  criminal 
convictions  from  inquiring  reporters. 
He  found  himself  caught  up  in  a  world 
of  Catch-22  when  he  requested  doc- 
umentation from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment about  the  convictions  cf  some  of 
the  Watergate  defendants.  Although 
the  convictions  were  part  of  "the  pub- 
lic record,"  the  Justice  Department  re- 
fused to  turn  over  its  records  because 
of  privacy  legislation.  Graham  then 
argued  that  the  "right"  to  privacy  was 
not  explicitly  spelled  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  in  legal  precedent,  and 
urged  that  the  government  be  more 
forthcoming  with  its  records.  Yet  Fred 
Graham  was  heard  to  suggest  to  an 
aide  of  Senator  Moynihan  that  evi- 
dence demonstrating  widespread  Rus- 
sian telephone  interceptions  in  the 
United  States  should  be  destroyed  be- 
cause the  National  Security  Agency 
had  not  obtained  a  court  order  for 
gathering  such  evidence.  Evidently  a 
journalist's  prerogative  to  get  all  the 
details  on  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman,  and 
Agnew  is  more  important  than  the 
American  government's  ability  to  gath- 
er evidence  of  KGB  espionage. 


THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WEAPON 
for  turning  the  press  into  a 
clandestine  organization  has 
been  its  cunning  use  of  a 
Constitutional  subterfuge  that  trans- 
forms the  First  Amendment  from  a 
guarantee  against  capricious  attacks 
into  an  absolute  license  to  set  the  rules. 


In  the  old  days  the  CIA  argued  1 
its  activities  should  not  be  constrai 
like  those  of  ordinary  governiB 
branches.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  f 
now  claims  an  absolute  right  to  g 
er  information,  print  what  it  sees 
and  withhold  all  documentation  v 
necessary.  This  recalls  a  line  by 
Brooks  some  years  ago  in  a  bit  ' 
Carl  Reiner.  Brooks  was  playing 
part  of  a  New  York  psychiatrist 
used  to  go  dancing  with  his  fer 
patients.  "Isn't  that  a  bit  unethic; 
asked  Reiner.  "There  are  no  rul 
replied  Brooks.  "We  make  the  n 
Ten  years  from  now  we'll  figure 
what  was  ethical  and  what  was  foo 
around." 

Finally,  the  press  does  not  hesi 
to  cover  up  its  scandals.  Many  leac 
newspapers  have  buried  the  quesl 
of  drug  use  in  Washington  becE 
of  fear  that  many  journalists  wc 
be  swept  away  in  the  choppy  wat 
Patrick  Oster  wrote  in  the  Chicago  , 
Times  on  July  25  that, 

in  effect,  the  reporters  who  couh 
write  the  most  authoritative  at 
count  of  White  House  drug  habit 
are  engaging  in  a  cover-up  of  i 
story  that  undoubtedly  would  dis 
turb  many  Americans,  not  to  men 
Hon  Jimmy  Carter  himself. 

This  hesitancy  to  divulge  name 
extends  to  this  reporter,  wh 
though  not  a  marijuana  or  cocain 
user,  learned  with  certainty  am 
not  too  much  difficulty  the  name 
of  White  House  staffers,  includin, 
at  least  two  on  the  senior  stafj 
who  have  been  marijuana  users. . . 

The   press   picks   and  chooses 
scandals  to  suit  its  interests  and 
ology.  This  is  nothing  new,  nor  i 
necessarily  all  wrong.  I  applaud 
decisions,  for  example,  never  to  ph 
graph  President  Franklin  D.  Roose 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  his  parab 
But  it  is  different  when  the  press  a 
decides  what  to  print  and  what  i 
stitutes  sufficient  evidence  for  a  st 
A  greater  effort  must  be  made  to 
all    problems,    not    only  those 
please  the  media.  In  the  long 
turning  the  press  into  a  clandes 
organization  will  corrupt  its  pr« 
tioners.  Arrogance  of  power  is 
limited  to  elected  and  appointed 
cials,  and  one  guarantee  that  the  p 
will  be  responsible  as  well  as  fre 
openness. 

harper's/january 


\  KING  TUT  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE 


it  to  say  and  do  while  admiring  a  king's  ransom 

U 
bit 


by  Matthew  Stevenson 


o  not  scorn  the  time  spent 
ing  as  idle,  because  it  is  helpful 
cities,  who  often  use  the  length 
line  as  an  indicator  of  the 
,'s  artistic  merit.  Even  if  you 
in  the  rear  of  the  line  and 

•  little  hope  of  seeing  the  exhibit 
ive  hours,  you  should  maintain 
>rum  at  all  times  and  perhaps, 
ppropriate,  tell  the  story  of 
ting  your  first  wife  while  wait- 
at  the  New  York  World's 

•  to  see  Michelangelo's  Pieta. 
ome  suggestions  for  the  wait: 

)  Write  a  short  essay  that  out- 
s  some  of  the  great  decisions 
ankhamen  made  while  king. 
)  Try  to  figure  out  if  there  is 
ugh  gold  in  the  exhibit  to  sponsor 
olf  tournament  in  Las  Vegas. 
)  At  current  exchange  rates, 
mate  Tutankhamen's  net  worth 
the  Zurich  market. 

AT  THE  EXHIBIT 

X'hile  in  the  museum,  you  should 
intain  a  dignified  posture  and 
ist  the  temptation  that  most  of  us 
'e  to  touch  shiny  objects  or  put 
in  in  our  pockets.  Nor  should 
1  act  surprised,  or  ask  for  your 
ney  back,  if  the  objects  are 
aller  than  those  pictured  in  cof- 
-table  books  or  on  posters. 
Do  not  ask  if  the  objects  are  for 
e.  It  has  become  fashionable  in 
ne  quarters  to  offer  great  works 
art  as  reproductions  to  the 
blic.  You  should  not  demand  the 
ginals  unless  you  are  sure  you 

,,,  a  offer  the  public  tasteful  fac- 

„  niles. 

r  'tthew  Stevenson  is  an  assistant  editor  of 
,j  rper's. 


If  you  have  never  heard  of 
Tutankhamen,  do  not  interrupt  the 
tour  to  ask  the  lecturer  why  this 
show  is  being  held  in  his  honor. 
Tutankhamen  is  remembered  be- 
cause he  managed  to  die  at  an  early 
age  and  to  keep  his  tomb  sealed 
until  gold  hit  record  highs  on  the 
London  exchange.  This  is  the  secret 
of  immortality. 

Do  not  adopt  a  condescending 
attitude  toward  the  tour  guide.  His 
is  a  difficult  job — to  make  as  many 
people  as  possible  see  the  exhibit 
in  the  shortest  amount  of  time — 
and  it  will  not  be  made  easier  if  you 
insist  on  inspecting  each  display 
case  and  asking  lengthy  questions 
about  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the 
Dead.  The  gracious  admirer  nods 
generously  even  when  some  of  the 
pieces  seem  plated. 

GIFTS  AND  DRESS 

You  should  check  ahead  of  time 
with  the  curator  to  see  if  it  is  appro- 
priate to  bring  a  gift.  If  it  is,  keep  in 
mind  that  the  king  has  most  ev- 
erything. Do  not  give  the  king  your 
resume.  Trinkets  have  a  way  of 
getting  tucked  into  the  coffin,  and 
later  generations,  confusing  your 
transcript  with  his,  might  think  that 
the  king  went  to  the  Harvard 
Business  School. 

The  thoughtful  visitor  is  mindful 
not  to  wear  any  of  the  jewelry 
or  fashion  in  the  King  Tut  style 
that  is  now  advertised  in  magazines 
and  catalogues.  Such  adornment 
could  cause  some  unnecessary 
confusion  among  the  guards  and 
make  for  an  unpleasant  scene  when 
you  try  to  leave. 


CONVERSATION 

In  a  crowded  exhibit  it  is  unlikely 
that  you  will  find  yourself  alone 
with  the  king  long  enough  for  a  per- 
sonal conversation.  Most  people 
simply  file  past  the  artifacts  from 
the  tomb,  saying  little  or  nothing; 
however,  the  chance  may  arise  when 
you  are  called  upon  to  address 
the  king.  In  these  instances,  brief 
compliments  are  always  in  good 
taste.  If  you  can,  say  something 
nice  about  the  king's  birth  or 
death — two  of  his  many  fine 
achievements — and  move  quickly 
through  the  receiving  line  with- 
out carving  your  initials  on  the  tomb. 

The  more  confident  conversation- 
alist may  want  to  chat  for  a  few 
seconds  about  Egypt's  glorious  past. 
The  splendor  of  the  pyramids,  the 
riches  of  the  pharaohs,  or  the 
sweeping  grace  of  the  Nile  offer  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  those 
versed  in  Egyptian  history.  Religion 
and  politics,  however,  are  in  poor 
taste.  If  our  leaders  had  to  listen 
to  the  views  of  every  citizen  on 
every  issue,  there  would  be  no  time 
left  to  shape  the  destiny  of  millions. 

Nobody  likes  a  bore,  someone 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
receiving  line  telling  the  king  in  a 
loud  voice  to  sell  gold  and  buy 
Swiss  francs.  This  is  tactless  and 
rude,  like  asking  the  king  what 
he  pays  in  rent.  Even  if  he  appears 
fragile  and  withdrawn,  it  is  best 
to  overlook  the  king's  physical 
condition  and  end  the  conversation 
on  a  pleasant  note,  perhaps  with 
a  complimentary  remark  about  Tut's 
recent  success  on  tour. 

The  king  does  not  jog.  □ 
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AMERICAN  MISCELLANY 


GRAEDO 

by  Patrick  Lupine 


An  eye  for  an  eye 

larry  :  Have  you  yourself,  Moe,  seen  the  owner  of  the 
candy-apple-red  Ferrari  308  GTB? 

moe:        Yes,  Larry,  I  have. 

LARRY:  I  wish  you  would  inform  me  of  how  he  acquired 
it.  Is  he  then  Italian  and  acquainted  with  citi- 
zens of  notorious  repute,  from  whom  he  derives 
his  income? 

CURLY :  No,  Larry,  that  cannot  be  the  case.  He  has  not 
the  swarthy  complexion  nor  the  guttural  into- 
nation, being  sallow  and  whiny.  May  I  suggest 
that  his  wealth  is  achieved  through  industrious- 
ness  and  hard  work? 

larry  :  It  would  not  seem  so,  Curly.  He  looks  to  have 
not  even  forcefulness  and  strength  enough  to 
resist  the  intimidation  of  a  sparrow.  No,  he 
must  instead  possess  some  rare  talent,  an  art 
for  which  he  is  well  rewarded  by  admirers. 

CURLY:  But  that  cannot  be  true.  The  catatonic  are  more 
entertaining  than  he.  I  confess,  Moe,  that  I  am 
at  a  loss. 

larry  :  Yes,  Moe,  I,  too,  am  puzzled.  How  can  it  be 
that  a  possessor  of  no  more  charm,  intelligence, 
or  substance  than  a  puddle  of  caking  library 
paste  can  come  to  own  such  an  automobile? 

Then  Moe  replied,  Can  it  be  that  neither  of  you  has  heard 
of  the  triumph  of  right  over  wrong,  of  fairness  and  equity, 
of  Justice? 

They  mean  nothing,  Moe. 

I  have  never,  said  Larry,  heard  of  them. 

Here  Moe  snorted  and  laughed  and  said:  Neither  has  he, 
for  he  is  a  lawyer  and  the  car  was  purchased  by  a  con- 
tingent fee. 

Patrick  Lupinetti  is  a  third-year  law  student  who  looks  forward  to 
a  time  when  he  can  be  described  otherwise 


Tell  us,  Moe,  what  manner  of  thing  is  this  contingent  f 
Is  it  a  rare  metal  or  a  jewel  of  great  price? 

Dear  Larry  and  Curly,  I  commend  your  curiosity  j 
thirst  for  knowledge.  Let  us  attempt  to  discover  toget 
the  mysteries  of  this  phenomenon.  I  ask  you  first,  Wl 
should  be  a  man's  reward  when  he  is  injured  by  ot 
men?  Is  it  perhaps  to  be  retaliation,  or  the  infliction 
like  injury  on  the  wrongdoer? 

That  would  seem  fair. 

And  howsoever  a  man  is  pounded  by  another,  a  like  pou 
ing  shall  be  administered  in  return? 

Yes. 

But  a  man  may  not  pound  everyone  who  harms  him. 
the  original  antagonist  may  be  big  and  mean  and  Har 
Martin. 

That  is  true. 

And  even  with  friends  it  would  be  difficult  to  inflict  inj 
on  Harvey  Martin. 

Yes. 

Further,  the  wise  man  would  avoid  retaliatory  vengea 
as  an  act  of  passion  and  not  an  exercise  of  reason,  is 
not  so? 

Certainly. 

So,  we  can  see  that  retaliation  is  not  to  be  the  measun 
a  man's  injury. 

To  be  sure. 

Let  us  then  examine  another  alternative,  said  Mo< 
would  ask  you  a  question:  If  I  give  you  five  dollars  i 
I  hit  you  on  the  arm? 

How  hard,  Moe? 


j|  jly  an  ordinary  "two  for  flinching"  shot  to  the  arm 
tv{  no  windup. 

"J  |  tuld  agree  to  that,  said  Curly. 

fj  you  would  not  do  it  for  a  quarter? 

H  ourse  not. 

■  a  we  may  see  that  the  severity  of  a  man's  injury  can 
U  eckoned  by  the  amount  that  he  must  be  paid  to  endure 
| 

1 1  is  not  to  be  denied. 

H  ike  manner,  can  we  not  then  make  a  man  pay  his  vic- 
rl  in  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  grievousness  of 
W  hurt? 

.  said  Larry. 

I  it  does  not  bother  you  that  we  equate  human  suffer- 
;  with  money? 

•  that  by  this  reasoning  the  rich  would  seem  to  have 
nse  to  do  more  harm  than  the  poor? 

at  all. 

:n  you  may  be  Law  Review  material.  At  any  rate,  we 
see  that  if  a  man  is  injured  he  must  be  recompensed 
in  appropriate  extent. 

it  is  true. 

w  then  is  the  man  to  recover  his  compensation? 

ely,  said  Curly,  it  cannot  be  by  force,  as  we  are  then 
a  situation  precisely  the  same  as  the  original  and  the 
itionship  must  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

ry  good,  Curly.  And  yet  even  a  wrongdoer  would  not 
t  with  his  money  of  his  own  accord.  How  then  may 
penalty  be  exacted  from  him? 

e  might  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice. 

t  what  of  the  unjust  man? 

rhaps  he  may  be  cheated,  tricked,  gulled,  swindled,  or 
mboozled. 

cellent,  said  Moe.  And  who  are  the  masters  of  cheating, 
ckery,  guile,  swindling,  and  bamboozlement? 

rry  replied:  Can  it  be  other  than  lawyers? 

cannot.  We  have  therefore  nearly  attained  the  end  of 
r  labors.  Our  final  concern  must  be  how  lawyers  are  to 
compensated  for  their  work.  Now  what  possibilities  are 
en  to  us?  Might  one  appeal  to  their  sense  of  justice  and 
rmit  them  to  set  a  fair  fee? 

lat  would  seem  reasonable,  said  Curly. 

e're  talking  about  lawyers  now. 

a  yeah. 

ould  we  instead  impose  on  them  a  fee? 
;rtainly. 


Yet  we  would  agree  that  a  lawyer  finds  his  incentive  in 
his  reward. 

Yes. 

And  the  larger  the  reward  the  greater  the  incentive. 

Of  course. 

So  we  must  provide  the  lawyer  with  the  greatest  possible 
incentive,  without,  of  course,  suffering  a  loss  on  our  own 
part. 

That  is  true. 

And  how  is  that  to  be  done? 

1  confess,  said  Larry,  I  do  not  know. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  may  enlighten  us.  Consider  the 
following  situation:  A  man  sees  a  prize  bull  that  is  grazing 
in  the  meadow  and  that  he  would  like  to  devour.  Yet  alone 
he  is  incapable  of  subduing  the  bull. 

Yes. 

The  man  then  espies  a  wolf  pack,  which  is  unable  to  leap 
the  gate  into  the  pasture.  Can  the  man  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  wolf  pack? 

It  would  seem  prudent. 

And  how  is  he  to  do  so?  Could  he  feed  the  wolves  some 
morsel,  in  return  for  which  they  would  assist  him? 

Surely. 

But  after  he  had  fed  themv  they  would  not  care  whether 
or  not  the  man  was  gored  by  the  bull. 

That  is  true. 

So  he  must  proceed  another  way.  Would  it  not  be  advis- 
able to  make  a  pact  with  the  wolves,  in  which  they  might 
share  in  the  man's  feast  in  return  for  their  aid?  Is  it  not 
more  likely  to  induce  a  rapacious  zeal  in  blood-crazed 
mongrels  by  taunting  them  with  the  prospect  of  meat,  so 
that  they  go  to  battle  hungry  and  are  not  satiated  unless 
they  prevail? 

Very  true. 

And  may  we  not  do  the  same  with  lawyers? 
Yes. 

May  we  not  cut  them  in  for  a  "piece  of  the  pie,"  whatever 
pie  is  acquired,  so  that  it  then  becomes  in  their  interest 
as  well  as  ours  to  acquire  the  largest  pie  possible? 

Certainly. 

That,  Larry  and  Curly,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  contingent 
fee. 

Yet  Moe,  Curly  asked,  does  not  such  a  system  promote 
needless  litigation,  unfairly  compensate  the  injured,  and 
reduce  the  ethical  standards  of  lawyers? 

Does  it  not  also  provide  them  with  candy-apple-red 
Ferrari  308  GTBs? 

Oh  yeah.  □ 
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FiugerairJ.  lovce.  Sherlock  Holmes  Kalka.  0  H  la«rerice.  Sand. 
Shakespeare  Tolkien  Proust  [scolder  Pablo  Neruda  Gertrude 
Stern.  Picasso  Blake,  f  I  Wright,  Bogart  Einstein.  Freud.  Jung. 


HISTORICAL  PRODUCTS 


UNUSUAL  GIFTS 


New  Zealand  gifts — wide  range  of  world-famous 
lambskin  rugs,  woolen  goods,  other  quality  gifts. 
Direct  from  established  N.Z.  supplier.  Guar- 
anteed. Unbeatable  prices.  Free  catalogue.  Box 
434,  Chino,  Calif.  91710. 

GOVERNMENT  BENEFITS 
Government  benefits!  Collect  to  $112,501  owed 
you!  Amazing  new  report  shows  how!  $2 — money- 
back  guarantee!  "Benefits."  Box  99776-Y1,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 


LEGAL 


Last  will  and  testament.  Blank  will  form  drafted 
by  licensed  attorney.  Only  $2.  Order  today.  Box 
6572  Columbus,  Ga.  31907. 


RETIREMENT  LIVING 


New  full-service  retirement  residence  being  built 
on  the  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Virginia 
Beach.  Free  brochure.  Westminster-Canterbury  of 
Hampton  Roads,  Inc.,  11  Koger  Executive  Center, 

Suite  266.  Norfolk.  Va.  23502.  

~~       SELF  IMPROVEMENT 


Quit  smoking — save  money — feel  better.  No  equip- 
ment necessary — use  your  mind  and  body  only. 
For  instructions  send  $1  and  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope  to  P.O.  Box  11,  Oakland  Nebr. 
68045. 


SNORING  PROBLEM? 


Eliminate  problem  snoring  by  the  scientifically 
recognized  technique  ot  behavior  modification  Better 
than  95  percent  of  all  sufferers  can  be  helped  by  this 
patented  method  For  free  information  write  CROSSLEY 
ELECTRICAL  6600  Elm  Creek  Dr  #152  Austin  Tx  78744 


Reprints 

Reprints  of  "Land  Rush,"  by  Peter  Meyer, 
are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

1-99  — $1.00  each 
100-500  —  50  cents  each 
more  than  500  —  35  cents  each 


All  orders  are  payable  in  advance. 

Reprint  Department 

Harper's 

2  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


Don't  be  a 
heart  breaker 


Exercise  regularly. 

WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOB  YOUR  LIFE^^ 


lTsIyIq  V  E  R  DO  S 
L    E    A    N    E   d|b    O  M 


E  S 
R  S 


Solution  to  the  December  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "And  One  to  Grow  On' 


Across:  1.  sand-Al:  6.  seal,  two  meanings;  10.  congenially,  anagram;  11.  par-R.;  13. 
bar,  two  meanings;  14.  men,  two  meanings;  15.  di(sgra)ce:  17.  sal(vat-l)on;  19. 
achin  ( anagram )-g(ang);  23.  tap,  reversal;  26.  (so)Berne(ss) ;  27.  prorated,  ana- 
gram; 28.  (S)h(o)o(t)e(r)s;  31.  g(0)al;  33.  (G.I.)  ants;  34.  stop,  two  meanings; 
35.  over-does;  36.  L.A.-ned(anagram) ;  37.  Boers,  anagram.  Down:  1.  sum(mer); 
2.  co. -per;  3.  Ad(or)es;  4.  dead  lines;  5.  led.  homonym;  6.  steamer,  two  meanings; 
7.  p(L)aid;  8.  A(is)le;  9.  l.-ye;  12.  run,  reversal  of  Nur(eyev);  16.  cat  (anagram)- 
call;  18.  needles,  anagram  of  "dense"  around  "le";  20.  can-N.Y.;  21.  drag-on;  22. 
w.-elder;  24.  a-rose;  25.  (c)eased;  26.  bat,  reversal;  29.  eon,  anagram;  30.  too, 
homonym;  32.  (p)ape(r). 


PUZZLE 


SEASONAL  DODEG\HEDROi 


This  month's  instructions:  The  diagram 
would  form  a  regular  twelve-sided  solid 
if  folded  along  the  dotted  lines. 

The  clues  in  group  A  lead  to  words 
of  six  letters;  each  of  these  words  con- 
tains all  the  (mixed)  letters  of  a  five- 
letter  word  plus  one  extra  letter.  The 
five-letter  words  are  clued  in  group  B. 
The  extra  letters  are  to  be  entered  in  the 
centers  of  the  appropriate  pentagons 
with  the  associated  five-letter  words  in- 
scribed around  them  (to  read  in  the  di- 
rection shown  by  the  arrows)  in  such  a 
way  that,  at  each  edge  of  the  solid,  ad- 
jacent letters  are  the  same.  When  the 
diagram  is  complete,  the  central  letters 
from  1  to  12  will  spell  a  doubly  appro- 
priate seasonal  phrase.  N.B.:  The  clues 
are  in  no  particular  order;  the  answer 
to  clue  No.  1  in  group  A  is  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  five-letter  an- 


swer to  clue  No.  1  in  group  B.  The  so 
er  must  figure  out  which  answers  ; 
"associated"  with  each  other  and  wh< 
to  place  them. 

Example:  The  answer  to  a  clue  in  grc 
A  might  be  WARDEN:  the  answer 
a  clue  in  group  B  might  be  DRAW 
Since  WARDEN  contains  the  letters 
DRAWN  these  two  words  would 
"associated"  and  DRAWN  would 
entered  (in  the  direction  of  the  arro1 
in  a  pentagon,  surrounding  the  ex 
letter  E,  in  such  a  way  that  the  D, 
R,  the  A,  the  W,  and  the  N  would  e£ 
be  duplicated  in  another  word  on 
adjacent  side  of  an  edge. 

Answers  include  one  proper  nai 
One  letter,  with  its  duplication,  has  b< 
printed  to  help  you  get  started, 
usual,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue 
the  kev  to  its  solution. 


CLUES 


Group  A:  6-letter  words 

1.  He  tolerates  bumpy  airbed 

2.  Perfect  place  to  throw  pole 

3.  Unfinished  chapter  rewritten  for  jivester 

4.  Shortwave  irritation:  on-off  button 

5.  Laying  the  groundwork  for  offense  in  capture 

6.  Move,  wretched  varlet 

7.  Brother  gets  pep.  curiously,  from  milkshake 

8.  Resort:  Hearst  grounds 

9.  Title-holders — gets  a  bit  chewed-up! 

10.  Be  indignant,  but  for  now  quiet  start  is  needed 

11.  Found  the  roots  carted  off 

12.  Bad  actor  in  setback?  It  passes  Parliament 


Group  B:  5-letter  words 

1.  Large  container  containing  a  small  container 

2.  I  have  made  a  shelter  in  Fifth  Avenue 

3.  Vouchers  about  strikes 

4.  Scarcely  spruce  trees,  but  repositioned 

5.  It  comes  from  trees,  but  there's  a  need  for  put 
relations  about  the  animal 

6.  Cheap  shot:  "kind  of  yellow  .  .  ." 

7.  Crying  in  the  ranks,  I  hear 

8.  Street  which  takes  right  turn  away 

9.  Dishonor  her  subjectively  in  the  morning?  Just 
opposite! 

10.  What  isn't  shaved,  shaped,  bared... 

11.  Rascal  with  Southern  political  ideology 

12.  Clarence  Darrow  keeps  material  in  closet 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Seasonal 
Dodecahedron,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  January  8. 
Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive 
a  one-year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed 


in  the  February  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in 
March  issue.  Winners  of  the  November  puzzle,  "Dressed  to  I 
Nines,"  are  Howard  M.  Einspahr,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  A 
ta  Walker,  Oneida,  Tennessee;  and  Mary  Granofsky,  N 
Carrollton.  Maryland. 
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National  Smoker  Study 

*\MshE 


Tried 
One  _ 
Sooner 


Low  tar  MERIT  proven  major  alternative 
for  high  tar  smokers-see  results  below 


Gin  low  tar  MERIT  packed  with  'Enriched 
Flavor!,  tobacco  measure  up  to  the  taste  expecta- 
tions of  current  smokers  of  high  tar  cigarettes^ 
Read  the  results  from  a  nationwide 
research  effort  involving  smokers  who  actually 
tested  MERIT  against  leading  high  tar  brands. 

Results  Confirm  Breakthrough 

Confirmed:  Majority  of  high  tar  smokers  rate 
MERIT  taste  equal  to— or  better  than— leading 
high  tar  cigarettes  tested!  Cigarettes  having  up 
to  twice  the  tar. 

Confirmed:  Majority  of  high  tar  smokers  con- 
firm taste  satisfaction  of  low  tar  MERIT. 

And  in  detailed  interviews  conducted  among 
current  MERIT  smokers? 

Confirmed:  85%  of  MERIT  smokers  say  it  was 

i:  8mg"tar','  0.6mg  nicotine— 

s:  1 1  mg"tar,"0.7mg  nicotineav.  percigarene,  FTC  ReportMay '78 


Varning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
hat  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


an  "easy  switch"  from  high  tar  brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming  majority  of  MERIT 
smokers  say  their  former  high  tar  brands 
weren't  missed! 

Confirmed:  9  out  of  10  MERIT  smokers  not 
considering  other  brands. 

First  Major  Alternative  To  High  Tar  Smoking 

MERIT  has  proven  conclusively  that  it  not 
only  delivers  the  flavor  of  high  tar  brands— but 
continues  to  satisfy! 

This  ability  to  satisfy  over  long  periods  of 
time  could  be  the  most  important  evidence  to 
date  that  MERIT  is  what  it  claims  to  be: 
The  first  real  taste  alternative  for  high 

tar  SmokerS.  ©  Philip  Morris  In.  1978 


MERIT 

Kings  &KK)'s 


DE  WAR'S.  PROFILES 

(Pronounced  Do-ers  "White  Label") 


/ 


J 


S.ALLEN  COUNTER 

HOME:  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
AGE:  32 

PROFESSION:  Professor,  neurobiologist 

HOBBIES:  Jungle  exploration,  film  making, 
archery. 

MOST  MEMORABLE  BOOK:"  Origin  of  Species" 
by  Charles  Darwin 

LATEST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  While 
continuing  neurobiological  research  in  the  South 
American  jungle,  he  discovered  a  little  known 
Bush  Afro-American  tribe,  the  first  black  slaves 
in  the  Americas  to  gain  independence. 

QUOTE:  "I  am  thrilled  that  my  research  and 
films  have  enabled  me  to  contribute  to  the 
enlightenment  of  American  culture.  Only  by 
being  aware  of  our  past  can  we  deal  with  the 
present  and  future." 

PROFILE:  Energetic,  warm,  penetrating. 
Driven  by  a  thirst  for  new  knowledge  that  may 
lead  to  new  truths. 

HIS  SCOTCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label®' 


BLENDFO  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86  6  PROOF  •  ©  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO..  N 1 


California:  Lost  Horizon 


by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


transcendental  game  of  follow  the  leader         by  Peter  Marin 


The  signposts  of  success  are  clearly  lettered. 


eagratirs 

Bottled  in  Canada.  Preferred  throughout  the  world. 

I  njoy  our  quality  in  moderation. 

(  .hi.kIi.im  whisky  A  hlrnd  of  Canada's  finest  whiskies  6  years  old  86  8  Proof.  Seagram  Distillers  Co.,  N  YC. 


the  whole  world 
f  philosophy^ 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy  is  offered  as  your 
;t  benefit  of  membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 


The  complete 
lr-volume  set  for 

lblisher's  list  price 


47 


50 


$99 


50 


'(.in  volume  set  contains  the  complete  contents  \ 
of  the  original  eight-volume  $219.50  edition  / 
u  simply  agree  to  buy  4  books  within  a  year. 

Videly  acclaimed  as  the  most  compre- 
isive  encyclopedia  of  philosophy  ever 
nfched,  this  superb  four-volume  set 
ompasses  all  aspects  of  ancient,  medi- 
§|  modern,  Eastern  and  Western 
>ught.  The  work  ranges  from  the 
taphysirs  of  Socrates  and  Descartes  to 
ttgenstein's  modem  concerns  with 
iguage.  From  Confucius  to  Lewis  Car- 
1.  From  Abelard  to  Zarathustra.  From 
>  history  of  semantics  to  the  ethics  of 
thanasia. 

Compiled  in  collaboration  with  the 
>rld's  foremost  philosophers,  the  arti- 
■s  represent  every  shade  of  opinion.  No 
•ue  is  omitted  as  too  controversial.  No 
inker  or  movement  is  dismissed  as  too 
idical  or  too  conservative.  Here  is  an 
sential  aid  for  students  and  a  rewarding 
ference  work  for  home  libraries. 
Beginning  with  this  great  opportunity- 
own  The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy  at 
e  extraordinary  saving  of  more  than 
>%  (including  postage  and  handling 
larges),  you'll  enjoy  continuing  benefits 
l  the  best  and  most  important  books 


.  5,000.000  words.  .  Nearly  1500 
tn  J00  on  individual  philosophers.  • 
■dex.  •  Paul  Edwards,  editor-in-chief. 
Board  of  153  international  scholars, 
utors:  500  specialists  from  24 


published  today.  As  a  Club  member,  you 
always  get  bookstore  quality  at  book-club 
savings. 

Every  Club  book  is  identical  in  size, 
paper,  type  and  binding  to  those  sold  in 
stores.  You  never  settle  for  the  altered  or 
inferior  editions  that  some  book  clubs 
send  you.  And  when  you  remain  a  mem- 


Facts  About  Membership 

You  receive  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
News?  a  literary  magazine,  15  times  a  year 
(about  every  3V4  weeks).  Each  issue  reviews  a 
Main  Selection  plus  scores  of  Alternates. 

If  you  want  the  Main  Selection  do  nothing.  It 
will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you 
want  one  or  more  Alternate  books- or  no  book 
at  all— indicate  your  decision  on  the  reply  form 
always  enclosed  and  return  it  by  the  date 
specified. 

Return  Privilege  If  the  News  is  delayed  and 
you  receive  the  Main  Selection  without  having 
had  10  days  to  notify  us.  you  may  return  it  for 
credit  at  our  expense. 

Cancellations.  Your  membership  is  cancel- 
able at  any  time  after  you  have  bought  4  addi- 
tional books. 


ber  after  the  short  trial  period,  each  book 
you  buy  earns  Book-Dividend"  credits. 
These  entitle  you  to  enormous  savings  on 
current  art  books,  reference  sets,  literary 
classics,  records  and  children's  books. 
Join  now.  There's  really  no  wiser  way  to 
shop  for  books  than  in  America's  Book- 
store. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB* 

AMERICA'S  BOOKSTORE" 

Since  1926,  330  million  books  in  15  million  homes. 


BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB.  INC. 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17012 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  send  me  the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  Bill  me 
$17.50  for  all  four  volumes,  plus  shipping 
and  handling  charges.  I  agree  to  buy  4 
books  during  the  coming  year.  A  ship- 
ping and  handling  charge  is  added  to 


Sach  shipment 


A67-2 


Address  Apt.. 


See  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays  onT  Y 

Made  possible  by  Exxon  Corporation,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  Morgan  GuarantyTrust  Company  of  NewVbrk. 


For  the first  time  ever,  all  37  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  coming  to 
American  TV.  This  project  is  so  vast, 
it  will  take  six  years  to  complete. 

The  first  season's  plays  will  be 
'Julius  Caesar."  "As  You  Like  It. " 
'Romeo  andJuliet."  "Richard  II," 
'Measure for  Measure."  and 
'Henry  VIII."  You  can  see  them  on 
your  local  public  television  station 
starting  Wednesday  evening. 
February  I4th.  and  on  alternate 
Wednesdays  through  April  25th. 


The  stars  of  these  first  six 
plays  include  Sir  John  Gielgud. 
Dame  Wendy  Hiller.  Claire  Bloom. 
Derek  Jacobi.  Celia  Johnson, 
and  Keith  Michell. 

"The  Shakespeare  Plays"  is  a 
co-production  of  BBC-TV  and  Time- 
Life  Television.  The  plays  will  be 
presented  on  American  television 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
first  conceived  — as  entertainment. 
Be  a  part  of  Shakespeare's  biggest 
audience.  Check  local  listings 
for  date  and  time  of  each  play. 


A!  l/\ 


the 
shakespeare 

^  PLAYS 


Fenny  Lemoux    20  BEHIND  CLOSED  BORDERS 

Torture,  bribery,  and  terror  in  Paraguay  will  persist  as  long  as 
Brazil  supports  tbe  General  and  the  United  States  supports  Brazil. 

Tom  Bethell    30  AGAINST  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

In  the  name  of  cultural  diversity,  bilingual  instruction — once  a 
teaching  device — turns  into  a  political  coup  d'etat. 

John  C.  Sawhill    35  THE  UNLETTERED  UNIVERSITY 

To  the  degree  that  colleges  and  universities  stress  preparation  for  a 
career  over  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  the 
academy  becomes  a  vocational  school,  and  the  value  of  a  liberal 
education  depreciates  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  currency. 

Peter  Marin    43  SPIRITUAL  OBEDIENCE 

The  authority  of  spiritual  masters  depends  upon  a  willing  suspension 
of  disbelief.  Wherever  the  need  for  certainty  supplants  reason 
— in  the  classroom,  the  voting  booth,  or  the  temple — the  integrity 
of  individual  conscience  is  subordinate. 


Benat  LeCagot 

Ella  Leffland 

David  R.  Slavitt 
Linda  Mizejewski 

Michael  Ryan 

James  Atlas 
Katha  Pollitt 


60  MINUTES  OF  A  VILLAGE  MEETING 
A  short  story  translated  by  Trevanian 

64  THE  PUBLIC  DEBATE 

Admiral  Hyman  Rickover  and  representatives  of  the  national  news  media 
face  the  nation:  an  abridged  transcript  of  a  recent  CBS  broadcast. 

68  TO  THE  CAMPANILE 
A  short  story 

ARTS  AND  LETTERS  DEPARTMENTS 


POETRY 
40  GOING  WEST 

42  GOING  HOME 

PARKED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

95  A  CHANGED  SEASON 

BOOKS 
74  An  essay  on  the  literature 


Lewis  H.  Lapham, 


of  memoir. 

83  A  review  of  Johnny  Panic 
and  the  Bible  of  Dreams: 
Short  Stories,  Prose,  and  Diary 
Excerpts,  by  Sylvia  Plath. 

Frances  Taliaferro    86  A  review  of  Reversals:  A 

Personal  Account  of  Victory 
Over  Dyslexia, 
by  Eileen  Simpson. 
Christopher  Porterfield    88  A  review  of  Blindness  and 

Loving,  Living,  Party  Going: 
Three  Novels,  by  Henry  Green. 

David  Suter    59  OTHER  THINGS  BEING  EQUAL 
Tom  Wolfe    82  IN  OUR  TIME 


/.  Sobran 


Barry  Lopez 


E.  R.  Galli  and 
Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 


4  LETTERS 
8  MacNelly 

10  THE  EASY  CHAIR 
The  California 
revolt  against  time. 

92  THE  FOURTH 
ESTATE 
The  dubious 
sanctity  of  free 
speech. 

96  AMERICAN 
MISCELLANY 
Woodland 
chronicles. 

100  PUZZLE 
Our  Funny 
Valentine 


Cover  photograph  by  Humphrey  Sutton 
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LETTERS 


The  South  still  rises 


T.  D.  Allman's  article  "The  Urban 
Crisis  Leaves  Town"  [December]  was 
certainly  a  disappointing  treatment  of 
what  has  become  a  substantial  urban 
trend.  Rather  than  examining  the  sig- 
nificant changes  now  going  on  between 
central  cities  and  their  suburbs  (New 
York  versus  Long  Island,  Los  Angeles 
versus  Orange  County,  Dallas  versus 
Metroplex),  the  author  immediately 
sank  into  a  hackneyed  Frostbelt  versus 
Sunbelt  diatribe  that  unfortunately 
failed  to  substantiate  the  title  or  prem- 
ise of  the  article. 

While  things  may  be  getting  better 
for  central  cities  when  compared  with 
their  suburban  areas,  this  does  not 
mean  that  Cleveland  is  going  to  soak 
up  the  growth  from  Houston.  The  em- 
ployment chart  used  tells  us  nothing 
about  central  city  versus  suburban  em- 
ployment changes.  The  data  used  to 
justify  the  resurgence  of  northern 
cities  is  not  further  used  to  show  that 
the  total  residential  work  force  for  all 
these  cities  combined  grew  by  1.5  per- 
cent compared  with  the  increase  in 
southern  cities  of  5.5  percent  during 
the  same  period.  While  any  growth  is 
positive  progress  for  northern  cities, 
it  is  not  linked  to  overall  demographic 
changes  that  have  caused  this  change 
nationally,  nor  is  the  large  growth  in 
the  South  noted.  The  article  does  not 
compare  changes  in  central  city  work 
forces  with  those  in  their  suburbs  for 
the  same  period,  where  new  trends 
can  be  observed,  and  only  obfuscates 
the  dramatic  growth  still  occurring  in 
southern  cities  today. 

Mr.  Allman's  analysis  of  federal 
funding  flowing  to  cities  underscores 
basic  national  policy  changes  that  have 
increased  aid  to  all  American  cities. 
However.  Sunbelt  cities  often  have  in- 
creasing tax  bases  that  reduce  their  re- 
liance on  federal  funds,  thus  making 
such  funds  a  smaller  portion  of  total 
expenditures.  In  addition,  the  more 
progressive  southern/ western  state  gov- 
ernmental   attitude    toward  regional 


taxing  districts,  countywide  taxes, 
state  governments  paying  the  cost 
urban  services  reduces  the  need  for 
central-city  government  to  raise  a( 
tional  revenues  (i.e.,  Miami  doe 
pay  for  education,  public  transit, 
welfare;  Atlanta  doesn't  pay  for  rJ 
lie  transit  or  higher  education;  j 
Angeles  doesn't  pay  for  public  tran 
higher  education,  or  welfare,  et  < 
era).  The  South  and  West  have  b< 
far  more  willing  to  fund  these  servi 
on  a  regional  basis,  or  to  allow  c 
tral-city  boundary  expansion  to  pay 
these  services.  This  certainly  contn 
with  the  attitude  of  most  northern  stal 
where  the  suburbs  and  central  cil 
have  antagonistic  relationships  t 
state  governments  have  not  breach< 
I  would  enjoy  a  real  attempt 
Mr.  Allman  to  review  the  startl 
changes  that  are  beginning  to  sh 
up  in  central  city  versus  suburban 
velopment,  rather  than  the  Sunb 
Frostbelt  tone  set  by  this  piece.  D 
matic  reversals  in  city/suburban  trei 
are  occurring  in  both  northern  t 
southern  cities,  reversals  that  truly 
derscore  a  change  in  the  last  gene 
tion's  rush  to  the  suburbs. 

Fred  J.  Silveriv 
CI 

Planning  and  Policy  Analj 
Metropolitan  Dade  Cou 
Office  of  Transportat 
Administrat 
Miami,  1 

T.  D.  Allman  replies: 

Upon  closer  inspection,  Mr.  Sib 
man  would  discover  that  far  from 
dulging  in  a  "Frostbelt  versus  S 
belt  diatribe,"  "hackneyed"  or  otl 
wise,  the  article  took  pains  explic 
to  point  out  that  "the  arbitrary 
tithesis  between  'Sunbelt'  and  'Fr 
belt'  .  .  .  has  crippled  understanding 
cities  and  their  problems."  Both 
text  and  the  chart  entitled  "Accele 
ing  Federal  Aid  to  Cities"  show  t 
southern  as  well  as  northern  ci 
have  benefited  from  increased  fede 
aid.  Both  the  text  and  the  chart  entil 
"City-Suburban  Gap  Narrows"  sr 
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and  selenium,  help  protect  you! 

On  The  Syndrome  Of  Longevity.  Key 
factors  dependably  present  ("con- 
stants") in  the  way  of  life  of  men  who 
have  outlived  other  men  born  when 
they  were  by  a  generation! 

Roger  J.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc:  On 
your  startling  biochemical  individual- 
ity. Some  amazing  facts  about  your 
body  you  need  to  know  if  you  want 
to  understand  yourself  (and  other 
people)  better. 

Linus  Pauling,  Ph.D.:  On  vitamin  C 

and  heart  disease.  Can  vitamin  C  pro- 
tect you,  and  how  much  should  you 
take? 

John  Stirling  Meyer,  M.D.:  On  TIAs 
and  Strokes — Their  Long  Follow-up. 
Case  histories  which  show  one  can  re- 
cover and  live  in  good  health  for  years. 

Sir  Hans  Krebs,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.:  On 
the  use  and  misuse  of  medication.  The 
world-famous  Nobel  Laureate  in  Phy- 
siology and  Medicine  warns  that  too 
many  patients  are  being  made  ill  due 
to  their  own  or  their  physicians  care- 
lessness because  the  new  high-potency 


drugs  have  side-effects  that  are  almost 
unavoidable  if  not  carefully  moni- 
tored. 

Alton  Ochsner,  M.D.:  "On  the  Role 
of  Vitamins  C  and  E  in  Medicine."  A 
world-famous  surgeon  tells  you  how 
he  uses  these  two  essential  vitamins. 
John  K.  Laltimer,  M.D.,  Sc.D.:  On 
That  Treacherous  Gland  .  .  .  Your 
Prostate  —  as  you  approach  50. 

John  Yudkin,  M.D.:  On  "This  Slim- 
ing Business"  .  .  .  The  truth  about 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  overweight! 
Linus  Pauling,  Ph.D.:  What  About 
Vitamin  E?  Eminent  investigators  now 
suspect  it  may  be  one  of  the  key  fac- 
tors to  help  resist  disease  and  slow 
the  aging  process. 

If  you  sit  at  a  desk  all  day,  how  to 
avoid  a  potbelly  and  double-chin  (or 
get  rid  of  them!). 

Alton  Ochsner,  M.D.:  On  "The  Chair 
Disease"  .  .  .  Why  blood  clots  in 
your  veins  are  a  little-realized  hazard. 
Hans  Selye,  M.D.:  On  Stress  With- 
out Distress.  Your  mind  can  make 
or  break  you! 

The  B  Vitamins  .  .  .  Part  II.  On  Vita- 
min B8  (Pyridoxine)  "The  Sleeping 
Giant  of  Nutrition." 
Hardin  B.  Jones,  Ph.D.:  On  The  Prob- 
lems Executives  Must  Anticipate  With 
Marijuana  Smokers.  The  Senior  Scien- 
tist at  the  world-renowned  Donner 
Laboratory  of  Medical  Research,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  ex- 
plains some  dangerous,  little-under- 
stood facts. 

Jan    Koch-Weser,   M.D. :    On  Systolic 

Hypertension,  more  common  than  dia- 
stolic hypertension  and  at  least  as  dan- 
gerous. What  it  is,  what  it  does,  and 
what  to  do  about  it. 

Please  use  the  coupon  below  under 
our  special  money-back  guarantee. 


EXECUTIVE  HEALTH,  Pickfair  Bldg.,  Ranoho  Santa  Fe,  CA  92067 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $  for  a  year's  subscription 

to  Executive  Health  to  start  with  this  month's  issue.  I  have  circled  the  three 
$2.00  reports  I  am  to  receive  free.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  my  first  issue,  my  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  a  complete  list  of  your  101  other 
reports  because  among  them  may  be  some  from  which  I  might  greatly  benefit 
and  would  otherwise  miss. 

NAME  (please  print)  

ADDRESS  


STATE /COUNTRY. 


_ZIP_ 


LETTERS  

that  cities  like  Miami  have  dramati- 
cally reversed  the  comparative  growth 
rate  of  new  jobs  with  the  suburbs. 

States  like  Florida  and  Texas — and 
Minnesota  and  Indiana,  too — deserve 
credit  for  putting  cities  like  Miami, 
Minneapolis,  Houston,  and  Indianap- 
olis on  a  sounder  fiscal  footing  by 
making  annexation  of  suburbs  easier, 
and  by  expanding  county  and  regional 
services.  What  reallv  seems  to  irritate 
Mr.  Silverman  is  not  that  I  perpetuate 
the  Sunbelt  versus  Frostbelt  antithesis, 
but  that  I  point  out  that  cities  like 
Miami  in  some  ways  are  no  better  off 
than  cities  in  the  North. 


The  eye  of  the  observer 


Tom  Bethell's  latest  contribution  to 
his  A-Layman-Looks-at-Science  Series 
["Burning  Darwin  to  Save  Marx,"  De- 
cember] contains  specious  arguments 
that  totally  nullify  his  thesis:  the  po- 
liticization  of  science.  .  .  .  Having  a 
"Marxist  perspective"  does  not  qual- 
ify one  as  a  Marxist  scientist  striving 
to  make  science  conform  to  left-wing 


ideologies,  but  merely  as  a  scientist 
who  uses  one  of  many  perspectives  to 
gain  insight  into  a  scientific  problem; 
any  hypothesis  suggested  by  this  in- 
sight is  subject  to  the  same  stringen- 
cies of  scientific ,  evaluation  as  any 
other  hypothesis,  and  this  hypothesis 
does  not  carry  any  Marxist  connota- 
tions, since  it  is  expressed  in  scientific 
terms.  Thus  the  idea  that  evolutionary 
biologists  are  "Burning  Darwin  to 
Save  Marx"  is  not  only  wrong,  it  is 
ridiculous. 

Steven  Schafersman 
Houston,  Tex. 

"The  whole  story  is  indeed  a 
myth,  though  the  news  has  been  slow 
in  getting  around,"  writes  Lewis  S. 
Feuer  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  British  mag- 
azine Encounter.  The  myth  that  Feuer 
took  pains  to  debunk  is  that  Marx, 
wishing  to  dedicate  a  volume  of  Das 
Kapital  to  Darwin,  wrote  to  Darwin 
to  seek  permission,  but  was  rebuffed. 
Tom  Bethell  unfortunately  repeats  the 
myth  as  gospel. 

"The  basic  document  on  which  it 


was  founded — a  letter  of  Darwiil 
purportedly  sent  to  Karl  Marx — wJ 
not  a  letter  to  Marx  at  all,"  Feui 
writes.  "It  was  indeed  a  letter  thj 
Darwin  had  sent  to  Dr.  Edward  Av<i 
ing,  who  wished  to  dedicate  his  hanl 
book  The  Student's  Darwin  to  the  rl 
vered  scientist  himself." 

John  D.  Fultc 
Greensboro,  N.* 

Tom  Bethell  replies: 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Schafersman,  hypotl 
esis  precedes  observation  in  scienci 
and  a  hypothesis  inspired  by  Mar: 
ism  is  likely  to  result  in  the  observj 
tion  of  a  set  of  facts  different  froi 
the  facts  that  would  derive  from  ai 
other  (e.g.,  capitalist)  hypothesii 
There  are  a  lot  of  stray  facts  loos 
in  the  world,  waiting  to  be  corralle 
by  a  hypothesis.  That,  in  fact,  was  th 
main  point  of  my  article. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Fulton  for  se 
ting  the  record  straight  on  Darwh 
Marx,  and  Das  Kapital.  That  point  wa 
not  essential  to  my  article,  but  it  i 
useful  to  know  the  true  account  non< 
theless. 


Alive  and  well 


A.nnie  Dillard's  story  "The  Living" 
a  welcome  indication  that  great  fic- 
n  and  prose  are  still  being  written 
i  appreciated  in  this  country. 

Catherine  Goetz 
Bozeman,  Mont. 


Historic  tax  structures 


For  many  years,  investors  in  new 
mmercial  structures  have  been  able 
take  advantage  of  accelerated  de- 
eciation  of  construction  costs  for  tax 
rposes,  sometimes  resulting  in  a  so- 
iled tax  shelter.  This  incentive  for 
w  construction,  coupled  with  zoning 
centives  and  the  practice  of  taxing 
operty  at  its  highest  and  best  use, 
dically  changed  most  of  our  down- 
wns,  for  better  or  worse.  Where  we 
ice  had  neighborhoods  and  buildings 
character,  durability,  and  human 
ale,  we  now  have  downtowns  of  fast- 
rite-off  high-rises  with  cookie-cutter 
cades  and  stark  interiors. 
Those  of  us  seeking  to  preserve  the 
ngible  reminders  of  how  we  devel- 
oed  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  have 
;en  successful  in  placing  preserva- 
under  the  new  tax  laws,  on  a 
lore  equal  footing  with  demolition 
nd  new  construction.  Under  the  Tax 
eform  Act  of  1976,  some  of  the  tax 
icentives  available  to  developers  of 
ew  construction  have  been  provided 
preservation  developers.  Robert  L. 
Jessen  draws  attention  to  this  in 
Treasure  Houses"  [December]. 

The  article  is  unfortunate  in  that 
\x.  Nessen  never  addresses  the  whole 
icture,  including  the  traditional  tax 
ncentives  for  new  construction.  Con- 
equently,  the  conclusion  one  may 
Iraw  from  his  article  is  that  historic 
>reservationists  have  invented  a  new 
ind  sneaky  way  to  raid  the  Treasury. 
This  is  simply  not  true. 

Mr.  Nessen  uses  the  term  "historic 
Dreservation,"  but  he  is  really  discuss- 
ing "adaptive  re-use,"  which  is  simply 
one  facet  of  the  broad  conservation 
movement  that  we  know  as  historic 
preservation.  Adaptive  re-use  refers  to 
I  finding  a  new  and  profitable  use  for 
I  a  structure  that  is  still  sound  but  has 
i  outlived    its    original    function,  and 
;  adapting  the  structure  to  accommo- 
j  date  that  new  function.  Adapting  old 


buildings  frequently  carries  a  higher 
degree  of  risk  for  the  developer  than 
new  construction,  and  the  incentive 
cited  by  Mr.  Nessen  is  important  to 
offset  these  higher  risks. 

Finally,  the  implication  of  Mr.  Nes- 
sen's  article  is  that  it  would  be  far 
preferable  to  have  the  government  col- 
lect taxes  ami  do  the  work  itself.  We 
hold  a  different  belief:  that  private 
enterprise  and  private  individuals, 
aided  by  their  government,  can  do  the 
job  more  efficiently. 

James  Biddle 
President 

National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation 
Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  Nessen  replies: 

The  fact  is  that  the  tax  shelter  ben- 
efits for  historic  structures  far  exceed 
those  for  new  properties.  Rehabilita- 
tion costs  can  be  written  off  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  costs  of 
new  construction.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
not  suggesting,  nor  did  I  suggest  in 
my  article,  a  preference  for  tax  shel- 
ter benefits  for  new  buildings  over 
historic  structures.  I  believe  I  made 
clear  that  I  am  opposed,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  stated,  to  the  use  of  tax  shelter 
as  a  primary  incentive  for  any  kind 
of  investment:  it  is  a  hidden  subsidy; 
its  cost  is  unknown;  and  it  favors  in- 
ordinately those  in  high  tax  brackets. 
Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  historic 
structures  the  aesthetic  result  is  un- 
clear and  uncertain. 

Mr.  Biddle's  position,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  since  new  construction 
has  been  given  disproportionate  ad- 
vantages in  the  past,  we  must  now  re- 
dress the  balance  by  giving  excessive 
tax  benefits  to  historic  properties.  But 
Mr.  Biddle  notwithstanding,  two 
wrongs  still  add  up  to  two  wrongs, 
and  his  grievances  cannot  change  the 
mathematics.  Admittedly,  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  properties  confronts 
us  with  a  difficult  problem;  but  the 
way  to  deal  with  a  difficult  problem 
is  not  with  a  bad  solution. 

I  did  not  imply  that  it  would  be 
preferable  for  the  government  to  do 
the  work  itself.  How  to  replace  (and 
indeed  whether  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
place) tax  shelter  with  some  other 
subsidy  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
article.  But  in  thinking  about  the 
question,  I  think  it  probably  would  be 
better  to  have  the  government  (per- 


haps in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Trust,  local  community  groups,  and 
other  qualified  persons  and  organiza- 
tions) select  those  properties  that  truly 
have  historic  and  architectural  value 
and  subsidize  them  directly. 

A  little  learning  .  .  . 

Jeffrey  Burke,  in  "All  You  Need  To 
Know"  [December],  needs  to  know  a 
little  bit  more  about  algebra.  Specif- 
ically, in  statement  23  of  his  proof, 
Intelligence  does  not  cancel  out,  the 
final  result  holding  only  if  Intelligence 
is  zero — something  apparently  the 
case  with  Mr.  Burke. 

Joel  A.  Smith 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Jeffrey  Burke  replies: 

Although  I  am  tempted  to  invoke 
poetic  license  and  defend  the  math  of 
statement  23  by  postulating  that  in  a 
proof  of  this  sort  Intelligence  may — 
nay,  must — be  canceled  out  at  some 
appropriate  point  for  the  proof's  true 
beauty  to  shine  forth,  I  will  not  do  so. 
I  will  also  resist  the  temptation  to  in- 
dicate to  Mr.  Smith  the  extent  to 
which  his  indisputable  demonstration 
of  Error  has  resulted  in  an  Ugliness 
of  tone:  for  I  would  then  have  placed 
him  in  a  position  of  defending,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  a  person  devoid 
of  Intelligence.  (It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  if  Error  equals  Ugliness  then 
Truth  must  equal  Beauty.)  It  remains 
only  to  thank  the  many  gentle  readers 
whose  sharp  eyes  did  not  blinder  their 
imaginations  and  pre  -ent  their  rush- 
ing to  my  algebraic  breach  with — 
among  the  seven  alternate  solutions, 
four  cautionary  notes,  and  two  lengthy 
explications — the  possibility  (thanks  to 
Charles  H.  Bird  of  Stanhope,  New 
Jersey)  that  Beauty  =  the  New  York 
Yankees. 


ERRATA : 

A  typographical  error  on  page  53 
of  T.D.  Airman's  "The  Urban  Cri- 
sis Leaves  Town"  (December)  re- 
sulted in  the  misspelling  of  the 
name  of  Congressman  ^.ix  as  "Dix." 

Credit  for  Francois  Colos,  the  il- 
lustrator of  P  Meyer's  "Land 
Rush"  (Ja  is  inadvertently 

omitted  fr  article. 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 


LOST  HORIZON 

Intimations  of  immortality  in  California  by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


FOR  THE  past  six  or  seven  weeks 
I  have  been  answering  angry 
questions  about  San  Francisco. 
People  who  know  that  I  was 
born  in  that  city  assume  that  I  have  ac- 
cess to  confidential  information,  pre- 
sumably at  the  highest  levels  of  psychic 
consciousness.  Their  questions  sound 
like  accusations,  as  if  they  were  de- 
manding a  statement  about  the  poison- 
ing of  the  reservoirs.  Who  were  those 
people  that  the  Reverend  Jim  Jones 
murdered  in  Guyana,  and  how  did  they 
get  there?  Why  would  anybody  follow 
such  a  madman  into  the  wilderness, 
and  how  did  the  Reverend  Jones  come 
by  those  letters  from  Vice-President 
Mondale  and  Mrs.  Rosalynn  Carter? 
Why  did  the  fireman  kill  the  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  homosexual  city- 
official?  What  has  gone  wrong  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  who  brought  evil  into  para- 
dise? Fortunately  I  don't  know  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions:  if  I  knew 
them.  I  would  be  bound  to  proclaim 
myself  a  god  and  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  search  of  followers,  a  mandala. 
and  a  storefront  shrine.  Anybody  who 
would  understand  the  enigma  of  San 
Francisco  must  first  know  something 
about  the  dreaming  narcissism  of  the 
city,  and  rather  than  try  to  explain 
this  in  so  many  words,  I  offer  into 
evidence  the  story  of  my  last  assign- 
ment for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

I  had  been  employed  on  the  paper 
for  two  years  when,  on  a  Saturday 
morning  in  December  of  1959.  I  re- 
ported for  work  to  find  the  editors  talk- 
ing to  one  another  in  the  hushed  and 
self-important  way  that  usually  means 
that  at  least  fifty  people  have  been 
killed.  I  assumed  that  a  ship  had  sunk 
or  that  a  building  had  collapsed.  The 
editors  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking 
me  into  their  confidence,  and  I  didn't 
expect  to  learn  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
lamity until  I  had  a  chance  to  read  the 


AP  wire.  Much  to  mv  surprise,  the  city 
editor  motioned  impatiently  in  my  di- 
rection, indicating  that  I  should  join 
the  circle  of  people  standing  around 
his  desk  and  turning  slowly  through 
the  pages  of  the  pictorial  supplement 
that  the  paper  was  obliged  to  publish 
the  next  day.  Aghast  at  what  thev  saw. 
unable  to  stifle  small  cries  of  anguished 
disbelief,  they  were  examining  twelve 
pages  of  text  and  photographs  arranged 
under  the  heading  LOS  ANGELES — THE 
Athens  OF  the  west.  To  readers  un- 
familiar with  the  ethos  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  convey 
the  full  and  terrible  effect  of  this  head- 
line. Not  only  was  it  wrong,  it  was 
monstrous  heresy.  The  residents  of 
San  Francisco  dote  on  a  romantic  im- 
age of  the  city,  and  they  imagine  them- 
selves living  at  a  height  of  civilization 
accessible  only  to  Erasmus  or  a  nine- 
teenth-century British  peer.  They  flat- 
ter themselves  on  their  sophistication, 
their  exquisite  sensibilitv.  their  devo- 
tion to  the  arts.  Los  Angeles  represents 
the  antithesis  of  these  graces:  it  is  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.  King  some- 
where to  the  south  in  the  midst  of 
housing  developments  that  stand  as  the 
embodiment  of  ugliness,  vulgarity,  and 
corruptions  of  the  spirit. 

Pity,  then,  the  poor  editors  in  San 
Francisco.  In  those  days  there  was  also 
a  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  the  same 
printing  plant  supplied  supplements  to 
both  papers.  The  text  and  photographs 
intended  for  a  Los  Angeles  audience 
had  been  printed  in  the  Sunday  picto- 
rial bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  It  was  impossible 
to  correct  the  mistake,  and  so  the  edi- 
tors in  San  Francisco  had  no  choice 
but  to  publish  and  give  credence  to 
despised  anathema. 

This  so  distressed  them  that  thev  re- 
solved to  print  a  denial.  The  city  edi- 
tor, knowing  that  my  grandfather  had 


been  mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  that 
I  had  been  raised  in  the  city,  assumed 
that  he  could  count  on  my  dedication 
to  the  parochial  truth.  He  also  knew 
that  I  had  studied  at  Yale  and  Cam- 
bridge universities,  and  although  on 
most  days  he  made  jokes  about  the  fu- 
tility of  a  literary  education,  on  this 
particular  occasion  he  saw  a  use  for  it. 
What  was  the  point  of  reading  all  those 
books  if  they  didn't  impart  the  skills  of 
a  sophist?  He  handed  me  the  damnable 
pages  and  said  that  I  had  until  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  refute  them 
as  false  doctrine.  The  story  was  marked 
for  page  1  and  an  eight-column  head- 
line. I  was  to  spare  no  expense  of  ad- 
jectives. 

The  task  was  hopeless.  Los  Angeles 
at  the  time  could  claim  the  residence 
of  Igor  Stravinsky.  Aldous  Huxley,  and 
Christopher  Isherwood.  Admittedly 
they  had  done  their  best  work  before 
coming  west  to  ripen  in  the  sun.  but 
their  names  and  photographs,  together 
with  those  of  a  few  well-known  painters 
and  a  number  of  established  authors 
temporarily  engaged  in  the  writing  of 
screenplays,  make  for  an  impressive 
display  in  a  newspaper.  Even  before  I 
put  through  my  first  telephone  call,  to 
a  poet  in  North  Beach  experimenting 
with  random  verse.  I  knew  that  cultural 
enterprise  in  San  Francisco  could  not 
sustain  the  pretension  of  a  comparison 
to  New  York  or  Chicago,  much  less  to 
Periclean  Athens. 

Ernest  Bloch  had  died,  and  Darius 
Milhaud  taught  at  Mills  College  only 
during  the  odd  years:  Henry  Miller 
lived  140  miles  to  the  south  at  Big  Sur. 
which  placed  him  outside  the  city's 
penumbra  of  light.  The  Beat  Genera- 
tion had  disbanded.  Allen  Ginsberg 
still  could  be  seen  brooding  in  the  cel- 
lar of  the  City  Lights  Bookshop,  but 
Kerouac  had  left  town,  and  the  tourists 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 
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¥hy  do  some  people  see  the  unseen? 
Vhy  do  some  people  read  Harper's? 


Why  do  certain  people  leave 
rind  the  world's  coziest 
umptions  and  head  for  the 
<nown? 

Because  not  to  do  so  would 
intolerable. 

Some  people  simply  will  not 
tie  for  popular  assumptions 
jut  anylhing. 

These  people  are  the 
iders  of  Harpers  Magazine. 

Since  1850,  Harper's  has 
en  exclusively  interested  in 
•  exploration  of  new  intellec- 
il  terrain.  Wherever  that 
ght  lead. 

Today,  Harpers  is  the 
ttlefield  of  the  mind. 


Literate.  But  merciless. 
Stopping  nowhere:  geo-politics. 
medicine,  literature,  education, 
bio-ethics,  religion,  economics, 
life  itself. 

Harper's  (the  unfashionable 
Harpers,  that  is)  will  never  be 
a  popular,  mass  magazine.  In 
fact,  out  of  200  million  Ameri- 
cans, less  than  1  million  read  it. 

But  for  those  who  do. 
Harpers  is  a  unique  source  of 
intellectual  refreshment,  analysis, 
companionship  and  laughter. 

If  you're  not  reading 
Harper's  Magazine,  a  trial 
subscription,  adjacent,  will 
remedv  that  situation  immediately. 


Fur  immediate  service,  call  free  800-247-2160  or  mail  to 
Harpers.  1255  Portland  Place.  Boulder,  Colorado  80323. 

□  8  ISSUES-$6.00  □  Payment  enclosed 

□  16  ISSUES-$12.00  □  Bill  me 

□  LIFETIME  SUBSCRIPTION—  $500.00 


Harper^. 
The  battlefield  of  the 
mind.  Since  1850. 
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were  occupying  the  best  tables  at  Cas- 
sandra's, asking  the  waiters  about  psy- 
chedelic drugs  and  for  connections  to 
the  Buddhist  underground.  Although  I 
admired  the  work  of  Evan  Connell  and 
Lawrence  Ferlinghetti,  I  doubted  that 
they  would  say  the  kinds  of  things  that 
the  city  editor  wanted  to  hear.  The  San 
Francisco  school  of  painting  consisted 
of  watercolor  views  of  Sausalito  and 
Fisherman's  Wharf:  there  was  no  the- 
ater, and  the  opera  was  a  means  of  set- 
ting wealth  to  music.  The  lack  of  art  or 
energy  in  the  city  reflected  the  lassitude 
of  a  citizenry  content  to  believe  its  own 
press  notices.  The  circumference  of  the 
local  interest  extended  no  more  than 
150  miles  in  three  directions — as  far  as 
Sonoma  County  and  Bolinas  in  the 
north,  to  Woodside  and  Monterey  in 
the  south,  and  to  \  osemite  and  Tahoe 
in  the  east.  In  a  westerly  direction  the 
civic  imagination  didn't  reach  bevond 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  \^  ithin  this 
narrow  arc  the  inhabitants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco entertained  themselves  with  a  pas- 
sionate exchange  of  gossip. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon I  gave  up  hope  of  writing  a  be- 
lievable story.  Queasy  with  embarrass- 
ment and  apology,  I  informed  the  city 
editor  that  the  thing  couldn't  be  done, 
that  if  there  was  such  a  place  as  an 
Athens  of  the  West — which  was  doubt- 
ful— then  it  probably  was  to  be  found 
on  the  back  lot  of  a  movie  studio  in  Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco  might  compare 
to  a  Greek  colony  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  but 
that  was  the  extent  of  it.  The  city  edi- 
tor heard  me  out.  and  then,  after  an 
awful  and  incredulous  silence,  he  rose 
from  behind  his  desk  and  denounced 
me  as  a  fool  and  an  apostate.  I  had 
betrayed  the  city  of  my  birth  and  the 
imperatives  of  the  first  edition.  Never 
could  I  hope  to  succeed  in  the  news- 
paper business.  Perhaps  I  might  find 
work  in  a  drugstore  chain,  preferably 
somewhere  east  of  St.  Louis,  but  even 
then  he  would  find  himself  hard-pressed 
to  recommend  me  as  anything  but  a 
liar  and  an  assassin.  He  assigned  the 
story  to  an  older  and  wiser  reporter, 
who  relied  on  the  local  authorities 
(Herb  Caen.  Barnaby  Conrad,  the 
presidents  of  department  stores,  the 
director  of  the  film  festival),  and  who 
found  it  easy  enough  to  persuade  them 
to  say  that  San  Francisco  should  be 
more  appropriately  compared  to  Mount 
Olympus. 


I LEFT  SA_\  FRANCISCO  within, a  IT 
ter  of  weeks,  depressed  by 
dreamhke  torpor  of  the  city, 
though  in  the  past  eighteen  ye 
I  often  have  thought  of  the  city 
feelings  of  sadness,  as  if  in  moui 
for  the  beauty  of  the  hills  and  the  ch 
fry  of  the  light  in  September  when 
wind  blows  from  the  north,  I  have, 
wish  to  return.  The  atmosphere  of  i 
reality  seems  to  me  more  palpable  a 
oppressive  in  San  Francisco  than  it  di 
in  Newr  York.  Apparently  this  has 
ways  been  so.  Few  of  the  writers  as 
ciated  with  the  city  stayed  longer  th 
a  few  seasons.  Twain  broke  camp  a 
moved  on:  so  did  Bierce  and  B 
Harte.  In  his  novel  The  Octopus,  Fra 
Norris  describes  the  way  in  wh 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  1 
1890s  forced  the  farmers  of  the  S 
Joaquin  Valley  to  become  its  serfs.  1 
protagonist  of  the  novel,  hoping  to  s 
the  farmers  to  revolt  and  to  an  idea 
liberty,  looks  for  political  allies  amc 
the  high-minded  citizens  of  San  Fr. 
cisco.  He  might  as  well  have  been  lo> 
ing  for  the  civic  conscience  in  a  b 
dello.  A  character  modeled  after  Cc 
Huntington,  the  most  epicurean  of  t 
local  robber  barons,  explains  to  h 
that  San  Francisco  cannot  conceive 
such  a  thing  as  social  justice.  The  ci 
versation  takes  place  in  the  bar  at  t 
Bohemian  Club,  and  the  financier  g< 
tly  says  to  Norris's  hero  that  "S 
Francisco  is  not  a  city  ...  it  is  a  m 
way  plaisance." 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  for  S 
Francisco  almost  a  hundred  years  lat 
except  that  in  the  modern  idiom  peo 
talk  about  the  city  as  "carnival."  1 
somnambulism  of  the  past  has  b< 
joined  with  the  androgynous  frei 
of  the  present,  and  in  the  ensuing  o 
fusion  who  knows  what's  true  and  i 
true,  or  who's  doing  what  to  whom  a 
for  what  reason?  The  wandering  b 
ouin  of  the  American  desert  traditii 
ally  migrate  to  California  in  he 
of  satisfying  their  hearts'  desire  uni 
the  palm  trees  of  the  national  oas 
They  seek  to  set  themselves  free,  to 
themselves  of  all  restraint,  to  find  1 
Eden  or  the  fountain  of  eternal  yoi 
withheld  or  concealed  from  them 
the  authorities  (nurses,  teachers,  p 
ents,  raliphs  I  in  the  walled  towns 
the  East.  They  desire  simply  to  be.  a 
they  think  of  freedom  as  a  banqu 
Thus  their  unhappiness  and  desp 
when  their  journey  proves  to  have  be 


vain.  The  miracle  fails  to  take  place. 
i  things  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
re  in  Buffalo  or  Indianapolis.  Per- 
js  this  explains  the  high  rate  of  di- 
•ce.  alcoholism,  and  suicide.  The  San 
mcLsco  Examiner  kept  a  record  of 
people  who  jumped  off  the  Golden 
te  Bridge,  and  the  headline  always 
•cified  the  number  of  the  most  recent 
tim.  as  if  adding  up  the  expense 
the  sacrifice  to  the  stone-faced  gods 
happiness. 

iven  their  suspicion  of  civi- 
lization, the  wandering  tribes 
""W'  have  little  patience  with  insti- 
S.  M  tutional  or  artistic  forms, 
ich  they  identify  with  conspiracy. 
10  dares  to  speak  to  them  of  rules, 
discovering  form  and  order  in  the 
jos  of  feeling?  Like  the  detectives  in 
:  stories  by  Dashiell  Hammett  and 
ymond  Chandler,  the  California  pro- 
;onist  belongs  to  no  Establishment. 
:  comes  and  goes  as  effortlessly  as  the 
nd.  remarking  on  the  sleaziness  and 
permanence  of  things,  mocking  the 
abby  masquerades  (of  governments 
d  dictionaries  |  by  which  the  promi- 
nt  citizens  in  town  cheat  the  inno- 


cent children  of  their  primal  inher- 
itance. No  matter  how  grandiose  the 
facade,  every  door  opens  into  an  empty 
room.  Without  rules  the  bedouin's  art 
and  politics  are  as  insubstantial  as  tis- 
sue paper  or  interior  decoration,  and 
in  the  extremities  of  their  sorrow  they 
have  nothing  to  hold  onto  except  the 
magical  charms  and  amulets  sold  by 
mendicant  prophets  in  the  bazaars. 
Sometimes  the  prophets  recommend 
extended  vacations  at  transcendental 
dude  ranches. 

Maybe  this  is  why  the  conversation 
in  California  is  both  so  desperate  and 
so  timid.  What  passes  for  serious  talk, 
at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  as  well  as  in  the  ca- 
banas around  the  pool  at  the  Beverly 
Hills  Hotel,  has  the  earnest  texture  of 
undergraduate  confession.  Everybody 
is  in  the  midst  of  discovering  the  ob- 
vious. Middle-aged  producers,  well 
known  for  their  greed  and  cunning, 
breathlessly  announce  that  politics  is 
corrupt,  that  blacks  don't  much  like 
whites,  and  that  the  wrong  people  get 
killed  in  the  wrong  wars.  Women  in 
sunglasses  enter  from  stage  left  saving 
that  thev  have  just  found  out  about 


Freud:  somebody's  literary  agent  aston- 
ishes the  company  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  French  Revolution.  No- 
body wants  to  ask  too  many  questions 
because  usually  it  is  preferable  not  to 
know  the  answers.  More  often  than  not 
the  person  to  whom  one  happens  to  be 
speaking  turns  out  to  be  playing  a  part 
in  his  own  movie.  Given  the  high  levels 
of  disappointment  in  California,  people 
retire  to  the  screening  rooms  of  their 
private  fantasy.  The  phantasmagoria 
that  they  project  on  the  walls  seldom 
bears  much  resemblance  to  what  an  un- 
initiated bystander  might  describe  as 
reality.  Thus,  if  a  man  says  that  he  is 
a  writer,  it  is  possible  that  he  writes 
notes  to  his  dog,  in  green  ink  on  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  yellow  paper  that  he  buys 
in  Paris.  If  a  woman  says  she's  an  ac- 
tress, it  is  possible  that  she  once  stood 
next  to  Marlon  Brando  in  an  airport, 
and  that  he  looked  at  her  in  such  a 
way  that  she  knew  he  thought  she  was 
under  contract  to  Paramount.  To  ask 
such  people  many  further  questions,  or 
to  have  the  bad  manners  to  remember 
what  they  were  saying  last  week  or 
last  year,  constitutes  an  act  of  social 
aggression. 
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Carry  TEN  TIMES 
a  Wheelbarrow  Load 
with  INCREDIBLE  EASE! 


py  children  think  that 
re  supposed  to  be  having 
d  time,  and  they  imagine  that 
xxry  eke  is ,  having  a  better 
Thus  the  pervasive  mood  of  en- 
d  the  feeling,  common  especial- 
long  celebrities,  that  somehow 
iave  been  excluded  from  some- 
thai  their  names  have  been  left 
:  guest  list.  In  New-  1  ork  nobodv 
to  be  David  Rockefeller.  They 
want  his  money  or  his  house  in 
but  they  dont  want  to  change 
with  the  fellow,  to  actually  wear 
»thes  and  preside  over  the  annual 
ig  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
i  California,  people  literally  want 
Warren  Beatty.  or  Teddy  Ken- 
or  Cher  Bono.  If  only  they  could 
ddy  or  Warren  or  Cher,  even  for 
hours  in  a  car  traveling  at  high 
on  Sunset  Boulevard,  then  they 
know  true  happiness  and  learn 
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In  California  so  many  people  are 
newly  arrived  *  in  almost  all  declensions 
of  that  phrase  t  that  their  anxieties,  like 
those  of  the  parvenus  in  Moliere's 
plays,  provide  employment  for  a  legion 
of  dancing  masters  <i.e_  swamis.  lawn 
specialists,  hairdressers,  spiritual  thera- 
pists, swimming-pool  consultants,  gos- 
sip columnists,  tennis  professionals,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera"  who  smile  and  bow 
and  hold  up  gilded  mirrors  as  false 
and  flattering  as  the  grandiose  facades 
with  which  their  patrons  adorn  the 
houses  built  to  resemble  a  baroque 
chateau  or  a  Spanish  hacienda.  The 
athletic  coaches  of  the  human-poten- 
tial movements  take  the  place  of  liver- 
ied servants  in  the  employ  of  the  mi- 
nor nobility.  Every  season  since  the 
Gold  Rush.  California  has  blossomed 
with  new  money — first  in  gold,  then  in 
land,  cattle,  railroads,  agriculture,  film 
images,  shipbuilding,  aerospace,  elec- 
tronics, television,  and  commercial  re- 
ligions. The  ease  w  ith  which  the  happy 
few  become  suddenly  rich  lends  cre- 
dence to  the  belief  in  magical  transfor- 
mation. People  tell  each  other  fabulous 
tales  of  El  Dorado.  They  talk  about 
scrawny  girls  found  in  drugstores  and 
changed  overnight  into  princesses, 
about  second-rale  actors  made  into 
statesmen,  about  Howard  Jarvis  re- 
vealed as  a  savior  of  his  people.  Ev- 
erybody is  always  in  the  process  of 
becomins  somebody  else.  If  the  trans- 


cant  they  also  take  place  in  the  spiri- 
tual sectors? 

Perhaps  this  is  why  California  is  so 
densely  populated  with  converts  of  one 
kind  or  another.  A  young  man  sets  out 
on  the  road  to  V  entura.  but  so  mew  hen 
on  the  Los  -Angeles  Freew  av  he  has  a 
vision.  God  speaks  to  him  through  the 
voice  of  a  disc  jockey  broadcasting 
over  Radio  Free  Orange  Count  v.  and 
he  understands  that  he  has  lived  his  life 
in  vain.  He  thrown  aw  ay  bis  credit  cards 
and  commits  himself  to  Rolling  and! 
salad.  Thus.  Jane  Fonda  discovers  fem- 
inism and  Tom  Hayden  declares  his 
faith  in  "the  system" :  FJdridge  Cleaver 
renounces  the  stony  paths  of  radical 
politics  and  embraces  the  luxury  of 
capitalism:  Richard  Nixon  goes  through 
as  many  conversions  as  he  finds  ex- 
pedient: and  Ronald  Reagan  begins  as 
an  ADA  Democrat  and  ends  as  the  con- 
science of  the  Republican  rear  guard. 
As  with  the  prophets  who  gather  the 
faithful  in  the  compounds  of  pure  truth, 
so  the  politicians  conceive  of  politics 
not  as  a  matter  of  practical  compromise 
but  as  a  dream  of  power  and  a  fantasy 
of  omnipotent  wish. 


THROCGHOUT  THE  DECADE  of 
the  1960s  I  kept  reading  in  the 
newrspapers  about  the  revolu- 
tions coming  out  of  Califor- 
nia, about  the  free-speech  movement  at 
the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley, 
about  the  so-called  sexual  revolution, 
about  the  counterculture  and  the  "rev- 
olutionary life-styles"  portrayed  in  the 
pages  of  Vogue.  As  recently  as  last  year, 
people  were  talking  about  "the  tax- 
payers?  revolt."  as  if.  once  again.  Cali- 
fornia were  leading  the  nation  forward 
into  the  future.  Sometimes  when  read- 
ing these  communiques  from  the  front 
I  am  reminded  of  Lenny  Bruce  and  the 
bitter  jokes  with  which  he  used  to  en- 
tertain the  crowd  at  the  hungry  i  in  San 
Francisco.  California  sponsors  no  rev- 
olution and  only  one  revolt.  This  is  the 
revolt  against  time-  In  no  matter  w  hat 
costumes  the  self-proclaimed  revolu- 
tionaries dress  themselves  up.  they  shout 
the  manifesto  of  Peter  Pan.  They  de- 
mand that  time  be  brought  to  a  stop. 
They  declare  time  to  be  circular,  and 
they  say  that  nothing  ever  changes  in 
their  perpetual  summer,  that  they  re- 
main forever  suspended  in  the  enchant  - 
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t  of  their  innocent  garden.  History 
fairy  tale,  in  which  maybe  they  will 
sent  to  believe  on  the  condition  that 
scripts  have  happy  endings.  The 
ia  advertise  California  as  the  image 
he  future,  but  to  me  the  state  is 
out  mirror  of  the  past — not  the  recent, 
here  orical  past,  but  the  ancient  and 
Stive  past  of  90,000  years  ago  with 
light  of  paleolithic  fires  flickering 
he  windows  of  the  stores  on  Rodeo 
ve. 

ven  the  people  who  go  to  California 
die  hope  to  find  a  connection  to 
ther  world.  Maybe  they  will  be 
iated  into  the  mysteries  of  reincar- 
on,  or  perhaps  they  will  meet  the 
<t  of  a  UFO.  But  most  of  the  people 
>  make  the  trek  across  the  mountains 
ect  that  they  will  remain  forever 
ng.  I  remember  once  going  to  see 
2  West  in  her  shuttered  house  on  the 
ch  at  Santa  Monica.  On  a  brilliantly 
e  afternoon  the  house  was  as  dark 
i  nightclub.  Miss  West  received  me 
a  circle  of  candlelight  and  white 
n.  and  although  she  was  in  her  late 
enties  she  affected  the  dress  and 
nnerisms  of  a  coquette.  The  effect 


was  grotesque  but  only  slightly  more 
exaggerated  than  the  disguises  worn  by 
people  trying  to  look  anywhere  from 
ten  to  thirty  years  younger  than  their 
age.  In  California  nobody  is  middle- 
aged.  For  as  long  as  they  can  afford 
the  cosmetics  and  the  surgery,  people 
pretend  that  they  are  still  thirty-five; 
then  one  day  all  the  systems  fail  and 
somebody  else  vanishes  into  the  gulag 
of  the  anonymous  old.  I'm  sure  that 
the  desire  to  obliterate  time  also  has 
something  to  do  with  the  weather.  The 
absence  of  clearly  defined  seasons  helps 
to  sustain  the  illusion  of  the  evangel- 
ical present.  Perhaps  this  is  also  why 
people  make  such  a  solemn  business  of 
sport  in  California.  Among  people  de- 
termined merely  to  be,  and  who  there- 
fore conceive  of  the  world  as  a  sta- 
dium, leisure  acquires  an  importance 
equivalent  to  that  of  work.  People  get 
very  serious  about  tennis  because  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  child  at  play 
in  the  fields  of  the  Lord,  tennis  is  as 
serious  as  politics  or  blocks. 

I  left  California  because  I  didn't 
have  the  moral  fortitude  to  contend 
with  the  polymorphousness  of  the  place. 


It  was  too  easy  to  lose  myself  behind 
a  mask,  and  I  had  the  feeling  that  I 
was  wandering  in  a  void,  feeding  on 
hallucinatory  blooms  of  the  lotus  flow- 
er. The  emptiness  frightened  me,  and 
so  did  the  absence  of  culture,  of  pol- 
itics in  the  conventional  sense,  of  art 
and  conversation,  of  the  social  con- 
trivances that  make  it  possible  to  talk 
to  other  people  about  something  else 
besides  the  degree  of  their  God-con- 
sciousness, of  all  the  makeshift  laws 
and  patched-together  institutions  with 
which  men  rescue  themselves  from 
their  loneliness,  their  megalomania, 
and  the  seductions  of  self-annihila- 
tion. Had  I  been  blessed  with  great 
genius,  like  Robinson  Jeffers  perched 
upon  his  rock  in  Carmel,  I  might 
have  been  able  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing.  But  in  San  Francis- 
co, as  in  Los  Angeles,  I  woke  up 
every  morning  thinking  that  I  had  to 
invent  the  wheel  and  discover  the  uses 
of  fire.  I  needed  the  company  of  oth- 
er men  who  had  roused  themselves 
from  sleep  and  set  forth  on  the  ad- 
venture of  civilization.  □ 
harper's/february  1979 


The  Holmes  Stereoscope 


Invented  in  1859  by  Oliver  Wendell 
)lmes,  our  hand-crafted  Stereoscope 

a  handsome  reproduction  of  his  fa- 
dus  instrument. 

It  is  superbly  made  of  solid  wood, 
th  a  rich  walnut  finish.  All  fittings  are 
lid  brass  and  a  silk  screened  design  em- 
llishes  the  velvet-edged,  brass  hood, 
le  Holmes  Stereoscope  makes  a  deco- 
tive  addition  to  any  home. 

This  Victorian  Masterpiece  is  your 
indow  on  the  past.  You,  your  family 
id  guests  will  enjoy  62  lifelike  3-D 
ctures  taken  between  1859  and  1920. 
;e  gold  miners  on  the  Chilkoot  Pass, 
mes  Square  in  1859,  visit  the  Paris 
orld's  Fair,  see  the  Cardif  Giant,  the 
in  Francisco  earthquake,  Buffalo  Bill, 
:ek  at  Victorian  risque,  and  MUCH, 
UCH  MORE! 

You  may  use  additional  views  which 
du  may  find  in  dusty  attics,  cellars 
id  antique  shops. 

The  optional  pedestal  display  base 
3S  a  spun  brass  pedestal,  a  wood  base 
ith  a  felt  bottom  and  a  museum-type 
rass  plate  which  says: 

The  Holmes  Stereoscope 

Invented  1859 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


24  HOUR  SERVICE  - 

for  Master  Chg,  Visa/Bank  Amer.,  or  COD. 
CALL  NOW,  TOLL  FREE-800  824  7866 
Ask  for  Operator  No.  19-135 
In  California  -  800-852-7757 
In  Alaska  and  Hawaii  -  800-824-5180 
OR:  Fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  it  with 
your  check,  money  order,  or  Master  Charge 
or  Visa/Bank  Americard  account  number. 
YOU  LOVE  IT  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 
STEREO  CLASSICS  STUDIOS  INC. 
145  Algonquin  Parkway-135 
Whippany,  New  Jersey  07981 


□  In  your  stereoscope  set  you  get:    1.  The  hand  crafted  Stereoscope, 
2.  62  old  time  3-D  views,  and  3.  The  20  page  illustrated  booklet, 
"The  Story  of  the  Stereoscope",  ALL  FOR  $19.95  plus  $1  50 
postage  and  handling. 

$ 

□  The  optional  pedestal  display  base  is  only  $6.95 

□  P  S       If  you  already  have  a  stereoscope,  the  62  views  and  the 
booklet  alone  are  only  $6  95  plus  $1.00  pstg  &  hdlg 

NO  RISK  i    You  love  it  or  your  money  back  1  Sub-total 
WE  BUY  old  stereoscopes,  views              Sa|es  tax,  where  applicable 
and  stereo  cameras. 

Restoration  parts  available.  TOTAL 

$ 

□  Master  Charge 
  Acct  No 


:ard  orders) . 
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America's 
health  maybe 

endangered  by 

an  unexpected 

threat 


L 


YAH      someone  made  a  list 
XIPU*  of  all  the  people 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of 
health  care,  you  might  find  one 
name  on  it  a  shock. 
Your  own. 

Not  that  we're  trying  to  shirk  our 
responsibility.  Your  health  insurance 
companies  have  been  working  on 
the  problem  for  years.  Today, 
177.000,000  Americans  have  private 
health  insurance  coverage. 
147,000.000  of  them  are  even 
protected  against  catastrophic 
expenses. 

But  no  one.  including  us,  has 
done  enough  about  containing 
health  care  costs. 

That's  why.  though  the  system  is 
basically  sound,  we  support  the 
development  of  programs  that  would 
encourage  people  to  adopt  more 
healthful  life  styles,  to  use  health 
services  more  appropriately,  and  to 
learn  how  best  to  follow  medical 
instructions.  Because  the  surest  way 
to  prevent  increased  costs  is  to 
prevent  conditions  that  require 
health  care. 

We've  put  together  a  booklet 
called  Your  Self-Responsibility  for 
Health.  And  we'll  send  you  one  free 
if  you  write  us  at  the  Health 
Insurance  Institute.  Dept.  12, 
1850  K  Street.  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

We  believe  the  way  to  get 
affordable  health  care  is  to  get 
everyone  to  start  caring. 

THE  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES  IN 
AMERICA 

Let's  keep  health  care  healthy 


BEHIND  CLOSED  BORDERS 


Paraguay's  use  of  torture  and  repression 


by  Penny  Lernoi 


THROUGHOUT  LATIN  AMERICA, 
the  political  doctrine  rational- 
izing the  acquisition  of  enor- 
mous wealth  by  a  few  men 
through  the  continued  exploitation  of 
workers  and  peasants  goes  under  the 
rubric  of  "anticommunism."  Any  dem- 
onstration of  popular  discontent,  in- 
cluding labor  and  student  strikes,  is 
therefore  a  "communist  conspiracy."  In 
the  more  sophisticated  regimes,  such 
as  Brazil  and  Argentina,  the  anticom- 
munist  rationale  is  dressed  up  in  com- 
plex economic  arguments.  (On  closer 
examination  these  turn  out  to  be  yet 
another  excuse  for  corruption  and  ex- 
ploitation.) Yet  both  these  governments 
look  down  on  the  old-fashioned  dic- 
tatorship of  General  Alfredo  Stroess- 
ner  in  neighboring  Paraguay  as  a 
crude  throwback  to  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury caudillo.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
Stroessner,  he  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  never  having  pretended 
that  his  government  existed  for  any 
reason  other  than  to  satisfy  greed 
through  systematic  corruption.  Brazil's 
wealthy  generals  may  talk  about  tech- 
nology and  efficiency  in  government, 
while  privately  enjoying  such  priv- 
ileges of  office  as  butlers,  lakeside  cha- 
lets, and  unlimited  expense  accounts. 
Paraguay's  military  and  police  make 
no  such  excuses:  they  support  Stroess- 
ner for  what  they  can  get,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  land,  this  includes  govern- 


ment graft,  contraband,  and  revenue 
from  narcotics  and  prostitution. 

General  Alfredo  Stroessner  has  ruled 
Paraguay  since  1954  through  a  shrewd 
combination  of  corruption  and  force. 
A  burly  man  with  an  amiable  public 
air,  Stroessner  has  survived  longer 
than  most  Paraguayan  dictators  be- 
cause he  has  never  trusted  either  gen- 
eral or  politician  to  share  his  power. 
Even  today,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six, 
Stroessner  makes  all  major  decisions 
and  many  minor  ones,  even  choosing 
the  days  when  cattle  should  be  slaugh- 
tered, based  on  his  hunch  about  mar- 
ket prices.  Like  most  Paraguayan  dic- 
tators, he  is  a  social  upstart,  the  son 
of  a  Bavarian  brewer  from  the  river 
port  of  Encarnacion.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  intellectual  about  him:  his  po- 
litical philosophy  is  a  crude  mix  of 
Latin  American  conservatism  and  Ger- 
man Nazism.  Educated  in  the  army, 
he  demonstrated  his  courage  and  lead- 
ership in  battle  as  an  artillery  officer 
in  the  1932-35  Chaco  frontier  war 
with  Bolivia.  Stroessner  also  learned 
to  back  the  winners  in  the  constant 
plots  and  palace  revolutions,  although 
at  one  point,  from  1949  through  1950, 
when  there  were  seven  successive  coups, 
even  he  found  himself  on  the  losing 
side,  and  for  a  while  he  was  known 
as  "Colonel  Trunk,"  after  being  driven 
to  the  Brazilian  embassy  concealed  in 
the  back  of  a  car.  Following  vet  an- 


other coup,  he  was  appointed  cc 
mander-in-chief  of  the  armed  fon 
a  position  he  used  to  seize  the  gove 
ment  in  1954. 

Lnlike  Nicaragua's  Somoza,  h< 
ever,  Stroessner  has  not  monopoli; 
the  fruits  of  power,  sharing  the  gi 
with  the  military,  the  police,  and 
leaders  of  his  tame  Colorado  Pai 
So  long  as  his  henchmen  do  not  qi 
tion  his  supremacy,  they  are  free 
terrorize  the  rural  and  slum  popi 
tions  and  to  carry  on  their  lucral 
businesses  in  the  contraband  and  r 
cotics  traffic — always,  of  course,  v 
a  kickback  to  the  government,  as 
customary  in  Latin  America. 


JUST  AS  COMMUNIST  is  a  cal 
all  for  any  government  critic, 
pression  of  "communists"  is  ] 
tivated  by  economic  ambiti 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  polit 
Most  Paraguayans  would  priva 
agree  with  Frisco  Gilchrist,  a  I 
Protestant  missionary  who  worked 
Paraguay  for  twenty-four  years,  w 
he  says  that  "very  often,  employmi 
the  ownership  of  land,  commercial 

Penny  Lernoux  is  Latin  American  corres, 
dent  for  The  Nation  and  a  contributing  ec 
of  Inquiry.  Her  book  on  the  Latin  Amer 
Catholic  Church  and  human  rights,  enti 
The  Cry  of  the  People,  will  be  publisher 
September  by  Doubleday. 
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TIME  offers  you 
a  world  of  facts.  Free 


if 


This  1040-page  1979  Hammond  Almanac  is  yours  free 
when  you  subscribe  to  TIME  at  53%  off  the  cover  price. 


How  deep  is  the  ocean? 

36,198  feet,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Mariana  Trench,  deepest 
spot  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

How  high  is  the  sky? 

118,898  feet,  the  modern  air- 
plane altitude  record,  set  by 
Alexander  Fedotov  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  driest  spot  on  earth? 
The  Atacama  Desert  in  Chile. 
Not  enough  rain  there  to  form 
a  puddle  for  an  ant. 

The  three  most  expensive 
cities  to  live  in? 

Not  New  York,  London  and 
Los  Angeles.  But  The  Hague, 
Geneva  and— get  set  for  a  sur- 
prise! Conakry  in  Guinea! 

Your  TIME  Almanac  is  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  interesting 

TIME'S  basic  subscription  rate  is  590  an  issue— 53% 


facts  about  practically  anything 
you  can  think  of:  the  most 
common  American  surnames 
after  Smith;  how  many  people 
speak  what  languages;  the 
state  with  the  highest  taxes. 
The  longest  rivers,  the  highest 
mountains,  the  nearest  stars. 
Plus  a  complete  guide  to 
books,  music,  theater,  televi- 
sion, films. 

Over  a  million  facts—  yours 
free  with  a  paid  subscription  to 
TIME  at  53%  off  the  cover 
price. 

Here's  how  to  get  your 
World  Almanac  FREE 

TIME'S  new  Hammond  World 
Almanac  comes  free  with  your 
introductory  TIME  subscrip- 
ts the  $1  25  cover  price 


tion.  Just  indicate  how  many 
issues  you  want.  You'll  get 
them  for  only  59C  an  issue.  A 
saving  of  53%  off  the  current 
cover  price!  And  you'll  receive 
your  Almanac  at  no  extra 
charge  when  we  receive  your 
subscription  payment. 

Send  no  money  now.  Just 
mail  the  attached  postpaid 
card.  TIME  will  bill  you  later. 

If  the  card  is  missing,  call 
toll-free  800-621-8200 
(in  Illinois:  800-9  2-8302)  or 
write: 


TIME 

541  North  Fairbanks  Court 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


BEHIND  CLOSED  BORDERS  

terest  or  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
contraband  transactions  are  the  real 
cause  [of  repression]." 

The  publicly  acknowledged  contra- 
band trade,  for  example,  is  run  by 
military  men  and  a  few  privileged  ci- 
vilians. Most  of  the  goods  come  from 
the  United  States  in  large  transport 
planes  crammed  with  cigarettes,  whis- 
key, liqueurs,  perfumes,  and  other  ex- 
pensive items  that  land  at  the  Asuncion 
International  Airport,  in  the  special 
contraband  section.  (One  of  the  small- 
er countries  in  Latin  America,  Par- 
aguay is  the  world's  largest  importer 
of  American  cigarettes.)  The  goods 
are  reshipped  to  neighboring  South 
American  countries,  either  in  Par- 
aguayan air  force  planes  or  on  navy 
landing  ships  that  cross  the  Paraguay 
and  Parana  rivers. 

Narcotics  are  almost  totally  con- 
trolled by  the  police  in  charge  of  the 
torture  centers  and  Stroessner's  spy 
network.  The  coca  paste  to  make  co- 
caine comes  from  neighboring  Bolivia, 
run  by  another  right-wing  general; 
heroin  is  brought  in  from  Europe. 
The  drugs  are  reshipped  through  Bue- 
nos Aires  or  sent  direct  to  the  I  nited 
States. 

As  a  State  Department  report  wryly 
notes:  'it  seems  to  be  difficult  for 
some  officials  of  Paraguay  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  effort  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate  the  il- 
legal drug  traffic  into  our  country." 
One  of  the  more  obtuse  officials  by- 
all  accounts  is  Police  Chief  Pastor 
Coronel.  head  of  the  country's  Crim- 
inal Investigations  (read  Torture)  De- 
partment and  a  prominent  organizer 
of  the  heroin  trade.  Coronel  was  a  key 
contact  of  Auguste-Josephe  Ricord. 
the  Asuncion-based  Corsican  kingpin 
of  Latin  America's  U.S. -bound  heroin 
traffic,  whom  Stroessner  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  extradite  to  the  United  States 
despite  seventeen  months  of  arm-twist- 
ing. (He  eventually  agreed  to  Ricord's 
deportation  in  1972  after  \\  ashington 
threatened  to  cut  off  S5  million  in 
aid.  i 

Another  lucrative  source  of  income 
is  government  bribes.  Most  foreign 
businessmen  accept  such  bribery  as 
routine,  but  a  number  of  international 
foundations  have  chosen  to  abandon 
their  programs  in  Paraguay  rather 
than  agree  to  such  conditions.  One  rep- 
resentative of  an  international  aid 
agency,  which  was  considering  a  $5 


million  grant  for  rural  programs,  de- 
scribes how  he  was  wined  and  dined 
and  offered  his  pick  of  a  bevy  of  lo- 
cal beauties  at  Asuncion's  plush  Ita 
Enramada  Casino  by  Stroessner's  old- 
est son,  Gustavo,  the  heir  apparent  and 
the  government's  ''chief  bribe  collec- 
tor," in  the  words  of  the  agency  rep- 
resentative. When  he  turned  down  Gus- 
tavo's incredible  suggestion  of  a  $2 
million  bribe,  plus  S50.000  as  his  own 
fee.  the  man  was  literally  booted  out 
of  the  casino.  "It's  a  terrible  place," 
he  said  of  Paraguay.  "At  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  with  Haiti." 

The  Brazilian  government  is  not  so 
squeamish.  Diplomatic  sources  report 
that  in  order  to  secure  Stroessner's 
approval  for  the  construction  of  the 
S7-billion,  12.6-million-kilowatt  Itaipu 
hydroelectric  project  on  Paraguay's 
Parana  River,  the  Brazilians  paid  the 
government  $150  million  in  bribes. 
In  view  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
however,  this  would  not  seem  exces- 
sive, since  the  Paraguayan  government 
has  agreed  to  sell  all  of  Itaipu's  output 
to  Brazil  for  fifty  years  at  the  same 
price  of  2  cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

In  today's  nationalistic  Third  \\  orld. 
even  the  most  Neanderthal  multina- 
tional would  think  twice  about  such 
a  contract,  since,  sooner  or  later,  it  is 
bound  to  cause  the  local  resentment 
and  acrimonious  arguments  over  revi- 
sion that  often  lead  to  nationalization. 
Some  Brazilians,  at  least,  fear  such  a 
possibility.  Itaipu  "could  be  our  equiv- 
alent of  the  Panama  Canal,"  warned 
Marcones  Ferraz,  former  head  of  the 
Brazilian  state  electrical  company, 
Electrobras. 

Itaipu  is  the  biggest,  most  contro- 
versial sellout  to  date,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  other,  smaller  deals  for  the 
ambitious:  for  example,  land  sales  to 
Brazilians,  even  though  these  entail 
the  eviction  of  Paraguayan  peasants 
by  the  military.  In  one  incident  near 
Villarrica.  250  peasants  were  forced 
at  gunpoint  to  abandon  2.500  acres, 
so  that  the  Paraguayan  real  estate 
firm  Ruis  and  Jorba  could  sell  the 
land  to  a  Brazilian  company.  \^  hen 
the  Asuncion  daily,  El  Radical,  de- 
scribed the  eviction  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Otello  Carpinelli.  one  of  the  larg- 
est landowners  and  head  of  the  II 
Military  Region  headquartered  in  Vil- 
larrica. the  editor  was  sentenced  to 
two-and-a-half  years  in  prison. 

Unable  to  endure  the  degradations 


of  Paraguay's  "'pirate  state."  as  t 
country's  bishops  describe  the  Stroes 
ner  government,  one  out  of  every  thr 
Paraguayans  has  fled  the  country,  i 
eluding  a  high  percentage  of  the  lab 
force.  Half  the  country's  doctors  ha 
abandoned  Paraguay,  where  there 
now  only  one  doctor  for  every  6,6( 
people.  By  fai  the  largest  number 
Paraguayans  live  in  Argentina,  b 
while  better  off  economically,  few  ha1 
security,  living  in  daily  dread  of  e 
pulsion  by  the  Argentine  governme: 
or  arrest  by  Stroessner's  secret  polio 
who  work  closely  with  the  Argentii 
regime. 

As  malcolm  lowry  remarke 
in  I  nder  the  \  olcano,  the  sicl 
ness  that  engulfs  Latin  Ame 
ica  came  to  the  New  Wor! 
with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coi 
quistadors.  Only  when  seen  throug 
the  prism  of  colonial  Spain  and  Po 
tugal  can  the  ongoing  atrocities  be  u 
derstood.  Thugs  and  adventurers  f< 
the  most  part,  these  colonists  built 
society  based  on  exploitation,  a  s 
ciety  that  has  survived  wars  of  ind 
pendence  and  industrialization.  Tod< 
the  principal  values  of  the  ruling  cla 
in  Latin  America  are  still  those  of  tl 
white  conquerors — brute  force,  or  m 
chismo:  a  contempt  for  the  law  (bus 
nessmen  are  expected  to  pay  brib 
but  not  taxes)  :  disdain  for  manual  1 
bor  (only  the  poor  work  with  the 
hands)  :  and  racial  discrimination  itl 
level  of  education,  income,  and  soci 
standing  is  directly  related  to  the  c< 
or  of  a  Latin  American's  skin,  avo' 
als  to  the  contrary  by  white  gover 
ment  officials  notwithstanding). 

As  elsewhere  in  Latin  America.  Pa 
aguay's  exploitation  dates  from  t] 
first  Spanish  settlers,  who  enslavi 
theGuarani  and  Guayaki  Indian  trib( 
Portuguese  raiders  called  mameluc 
destroved  tribal  settlements  in  the  fro 
tier  regions.  Independence  in  the  ear 
nineteenth  century  changed  nothii 
for  the  Indians,  who  continued 
work  as  serfs  on  the  Spanish  haciend 
or  to  serve  as  cannon  fodder  in  Pc 
aguay's  periodic  wars  with  its  neig 
bors.  including  a  disastrous  venture 
the  1860s  against  the  combined  fore 
of  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  Urugu 
that  cost  the  country  most  of  the  m£ 
population.  One  tyrant  succeeded  a 
other,  most  of  them  upstarts,  than 
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The  Rabbit  Diesel 
njns  a  mile,  and  burns 
about  1.3  cents'  worth 
of  fuel. 

Compared  to  that,  you're 
a  guzzler 

If  you  weigh  150  pounds, 
you'd  burn  around  90  cal- 
ories per  mile.  Figure 
that  as  a  mere  fourth  of  a 
fast-food  cheeseburger, 
and  it  comes  to  about 
18  cents. 

Fact  is,  if  you 
were  a  car, 
you  couldn't 
afford  you. 

So,  don't  walk.  Run  for  a 
Volkswagen  Rabbit  Diesel. 
According  to  the  1979  EPA 
Mileage  Guide,  our  Rabbit 
Diesel  gets  the  highest 
mileage  in  America:  A  whop- 
ping 50  MPG  on  the  highway, 
40MPG  in  the  city,  using  a 
4-speed  transmission. 

(These  estimates  may  vary 
depending  on  how  and  where 
you  drive,  optional  equipment 
and  your  car's  condition.) 
In  addition  to  giving  you  the 


best  run  for  your  money,  the 
Rabbit  Diesel  doesn't  require 
conventional  tune-ups.  There's 
nothing  much  to  tune.  No  spark 
plugs,  points,  condensers,  or 
carburetors. 

Like  all  diesels,  the  Rabbit 
Diesel  has  a  great  reputation 
for  reliability.  But  unlike  many 
diesels,  the  Rabbit  Diesel  re- 
sponds I  ike  a  shot  from  a  gun  (0 
to  50  MPH  in  11.5).  From  its  rack- 
and-pinion  steering  to  its 
front-wheel  drive,  there's  not  a 
sluggish  bolt  in  its  body. 

Obviously,  all  cars  run  on 
some  kind  of  fuel.  So  do  you.  But 
what  you  save  with  a  Rabbit 
Diesel,  can  fuel  you  with  steak. 


DOES  IT 


HOW  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
OVERSEES  40  MILLION  LONG  DISTANCE  CALLS  A  DAY. 

ON  AN  EASY  DAY. 


The  Network  Operations  Center,  Bedminster,  New  J 


hoard,  wher 
watch  for  pc 


You  are  looking  at  the  Bell  System's  Network 
Operations  Center.  Here,  our  technology  and 
people  work  24  hours  a  day  to  help  your  long 
distance  calls  go  through  quickly,  effortlessly. 

When  you  make  a  long  distance  call,  it  has  sev- 
eral different  routes  it  can  take,  automatically. 

But  sometimes  traffic  gets  particularly  heavy.  We 
can  get  a  bottleneck. 

That's  w  hen  the  people  of  the  Netw  ork  Opera- 
tions Center  move  in.  Using  the  most  advanced  Be 
System  computer  technology,  they  re-route  the  traf- 
fic to  get  your  call  through. 

In  round  numbers,  the  Netw  ork  Operations 
Center  helps  manage  nearly  40  million  calls,  on  a 
normal  day.  At  busy  times  on  busy  days,  the  vol- 
ume surges  even  higher. 

So  come  Christmas  or  Mothers  Day,  hurricane  or 
high  water,  virtually  every  long  distance  call  you 
make  goes  through  quickly  and  easily 

Thanks  to  all  the  people  of  the  Bell  System. 
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Keeping  your  communications  system  the  best  in  the  world. 


EHIM)  CLOSED  BORDERS  

the  anthropophagous  habits  of  the 
ling  cliques  that  periodically  mas- 
icred  each  other  in  bloody  palace 
.volutions.  Thus  the  only  tradition 
survive  was  "macho"  violence.  Or 
the  words  of  one  brief-lived  dicta- 
r:    "There   is   always   a  dynamite 
)inb  under  the  presidential  chair." 
From  this  tradition  of  violence  there 
sveloped  a  fatalism  not  just  among 
ie  Indian  peasants  but  at  all  levels 
society.   Foreigners  frequently  re- 
ark  on  the  Paraguayan  attitude  to 
nprisonment  and  torture.  "They  don't 
■em  to  feel  any   rancor,"  marveled 
ne  U.S.  diplomat.  "As  if  it  were  a 
ormal  part  of  Paraguayan  life." 

Paraguay  is  often  held  up  as  an  ex- 
mple  of  racial  fusion  between  Span- 
irds  and  the  Guarani  Indians,  with  48 
ercent  of  the  population  speaking 
oth  languages,  but  Spanish  is  the  lan- 
uage  of  the  government,  the  schools, 
he  news  media,  of  technology  and  mon- 
V.  and  Guarani  is  the  language  of  the 
itchen.  the  rural  poor,  and  the  slums. 
Jowhere  are  the  divisions  between 
hese  two  cultures  more  apparent  than 
n  the  countryside,  where  60  percent 
»f  the  people  live.  Most  are  illiterate 
Juarani  peasants,  with  little  or  no  land 
aid  an  annual  per  capita  income  of 
\85.  W  hite  ranchers  own  87  percent 
)f  the  country's  arable  land  and  pay 
jelow-subsistence  wages  of  less  than  50 
:ents  a  day.  Such  exploitation  would 
not  be  possible  if  the  peasants  were 
arganized  and  had  a  minimum  of  ed- 
jcation,  but  rural  schooling  is  delib- 
erately discouraged  by  the  government, 
which  views  the  education  of  peasants 
as  subversive.  U.S.  historian  Robert 
Alexander  describes  a  revealing  con- 
versation on  this  subject  between  a 
Paraguayan  general  and  a  peasant 
leader  who  thought  to  dispel  govern- 
ment suspicions  about  his  cooperative 
by  explaining  to  the  general  that  "one 
of  the  things  we  are  doing  is  reading 
the  constitution  to  the  people."  Replied 
the  general:  "Well,  the  constitution  is  a 
subversive  document  and  you  shouldn't 
be  doing  that." 

Cooperatives  especially  are  viewed 
with  hostile  suspicion:  every  time  a 
movement  gathers  strength,  the  gov- 
ernment suddenly  discovers  a  "com- 
munist conspiracy"  in  the  countryside, 
sending  in  troops  to  destroy  the  rural 
farm  cooperatives,  burn  the  peasants' 
huts  and  crops,  rape  the  women,  and 
kill  or  imprison  the  men.  During  the 


last  such  reign  of  terror,  in  1976  in 
southeastern  Paraguay,  some  3,000 
people  were  arrested  and  several  co- 
operative leaders  murdered.  Peasant 
leader  Constantino  Coronel,  for  ex- 
ample, was  decapitated  by  government 
troops  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
eight  children.  The  Catholic  Church 
also  was  severely  punished  for  spon- 
soring some  cooperatives:  twenty-four 
priests  were  jailed,  tortured,  and  ex- 
pelled. 

Landless  and  illiterate,  the  Indian 
peasant  is  daily  reminded  of  his  in- 
bred inferiority:  in  the  western  Chaco 
scrublands,  for  example,  the  word  for 
such  Indians  is  "pig."  The  Right  Rev- 
erend Anibal  Maricevich,  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Concepcion,  reports  that  on 
many  ranches  the  peasant  has  "less 
value  than  a  horse  or  a  cow."  Even 
in  the  Mennonite  colonies,  which  were 
founded  in  the  Chaco  as  an  outpost 
of  religious  freedom,  the  Indian  is  un- 
derpaid, cheated  of  his  produce,  and 
generally  treated  as  an  inferior.  The 
Indian  peasant  does  not  protest  these 
distinctions,  say  Paraguayan  anthro- 
pologists, because  he  believes  himself 
a  guarango,  the  white  man's  insult  for 
someone  without  principles,  stupid  and 
uncultured,  who  speaks  only  one  lan- 
guage— Guarani. 

Yet  wealthy  Paraguayans  are  gen- 
uinely indignant  at  any  suggestion  that 
the  peasants  are  mistreated.  "They're 
just  dirty  animals!"  exclaimed  the 
wife  of  a  large  rancher,  as  if  I  were 
some  far-out  advocate  for  the  ASPCA. 
This  insensitivity  is  partially  a  defense 
mechanism,  but  it  also  is  "bred  into 
you  from  youth,"  claims  a  Paraguayan 
journalist.  In  a  society  where  crime 
is  socially  acceptable,  the  lawmakers 
themselves  venal,  and  government  sim- 
ply a  test  of  the  strongest  or  most 
"macho,"  morality  is  a  definite  hand- 
icap. "Most  of  my  friends  lost  any 
idealism  by  the  time  they  were  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen,"  said  the  journalist. 
"Whether  they  wanted  to  or  not,  they 
were  drawn  into  the  contraband  traf- 
fic and  the  rackets,  either  by  their  fa- 
thers or  the  pressures  of  society.  They 
were  given  carte  blanche  in  the  casi- 
nos, the  bars,  the  whorehouses,  the 
promise  of  power  and  unlimited  mon- 
ey; they  were  deliberately  corrupted. 
The  few  who  held  out  were  threatened 
with  either  jail  or  scandal — say,  com- 
promising photo  montages  sent  to  all 
one's  friends  and  relatives.  Why?  Be- 


cause anyone  who  is  not  corrupt  is  a 
threat  to  the  system." 

Latin  AMERICA,  Lowry  said,  is 
a  land  without  compassion 
overrun  by  predators.  "First, 
Spaniard  exploits  Indian,  then, 
when  he  had  children  he  exploited  the 
halfbreed,  then  the  pure-blooded  .  .  . 
criollo,  then  the  mestizo  exploits  ev- 
erybody, foreigners,  Indians,  and  all. 
Then  the  Germans  and  Americans  ex- 
ploited him;  now  the  final  chapter, 
the  exploitation  of  everybody  by  ev- 
erybody else." 

The  same  theme  runs  through  Latin 
America's  new  fiction.  Decadent  ol- 
igarchs, corrupt  public  officials,  and 
oafish  soldiers  vie  in  their  cruelty  to 
one  another  in  the  novels  of  Mario 
Vargas  Llosa.  In  Gabriel  Garcia  Mar- 
quez'sOrce  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude, 
the  army  machine-guns  3,000  workers, 
then  pretends  nothing  has  happened. 
"There  weren't  any  dead,"  they  say 
— even  as  the  corpses  are  being  car- 
ried away  in  railroad  cars. 

Yet  the  reality  today  is  worse  than 
fiction:  in  the  Dominican  Republic  a 
political  prisoner  has  a  heart  attack 
and  dies  in  his  filthy  cell  after  he  dis- 
covers that  the  exceptionally  hearty 
meal  he  has  just  eaten  was  his  mur- 
dered son's  flesh;  in  Uruguay  and  Ar- 
gentina political  prisoners  are  shackled 
in  a  barbecue  pit  and  slowly  roasted; 
in  Brazil  a  three-month-old  baby  is 
tortured  to  death  in  his  parents'  pres- 
ence; and  in  Paraguay  prisoners  are 
forced  head  downward  into  the  pileta, 
a  tub  of  excrement  and  urine,  until 
nearly  asphyxiated. 

Stroessner's  Paraguay  is  not  the  ex- 
ception but  the  rule  in  Latin  America. 
Though  Stroessner's  rule  has  been  bru- 
tal, no  Paraguayan  will  claim  that  he 
introduced  the  use  of  torture  or  assas- 
sination. In  the  aftermath  of  the  1947 
civil  war,  for  example,  several  thou- 
sand people  were  arrested  and  killed, 
torture  was  commonplace,  and  no  Par- 
aguayan could  safely  walk  the  streets 
without  wearing  a  touch  of  red,  the 
Colorado  Party  color. 

But  if  Stroessner  continued  a  tradi- 
tion, he  also  refined  it.  With  the  help 
of  the  United  States,  which  supplied 
$160  million  in  aid,  he  modernized  and 
expanded  his  surveillance  system,  until 
there  was  no  sector  of  Paraguayan  so- 
ciety not  directly  under  his  personal 
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control,  save  the  Catholic  Church. 
Doctors'  and  lawyers'  associations, 
businessmen's  groups,  even  soccer  and 
theater  clubs  were  subjected  to  gov- 
ernment control,  as  were  naturally  the 
unions,  student  federations,  peasant 
groups,  and  newspapers. 

Like  similar  systems  in  other  Latin- 
American  military  regimes,  Stroess- 
ner's  network  of  surveillance  depends 
on  the  social  attitudes  engendered  by 
centuries  of  exploitation,  particularly 
the  fear  born  of  fatalism.  "It's  better 
to  do  nothing!"  or  "Don't  complain 
because  you'll  find  yourself  on  the  los- 
ing end"  are  heard  everywhere  in  Lat- 
in America,  in  the  marketplace,  the 
factories,  the  jails,  the  courts,  but  most 
particularly  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
The  result  of  long  experience,  this  fear 
to  protest  feeds  the  injustices  of  re- 
pression. Spokesmen  for  the  Paraguay- 
an Catholic  Church  and  Amnesty  In- 
ternational concur  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions,' Paraguayans  are  too  frigh- 
tened to  risk  public  denunciation,  pre- 
ferring to  bury  their  dead  and  to  nurse 
the  victims  of  torture  without  reveal- 
ing the  cause  of  their  suffering. 

Nor  is  arrest  the  only  fear.  There 
is  the  insecurity  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  homeless,  and  this,  too,  works 
in  favor  of  the  system.  Less  because 
of  greed  than  need,  hundreds  of  Par- 
aguayans work  as  part-time  police 
spies,  or  pyragues,  reporting  on  the 
activities  of  neighbors,  friends,  even 
relatives.  The  maximum  that  most  re- 
ceive in  return  for  this  service  is  a 
small  tip  or  an  occasional  free  meal  at 
the  local  police  commissary,  but  such 
is  the  want,  and  so  widespread  the 
corruption,  that  pyragueismo  forms  a 
sub-industry  for  the  prostitutes,  maids, 
newspaper  vendors,  and  others  who 
do  not  earn  enough  to  eat. 

As  cannibals  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  the  pyragues  fulfill  a  sec- 
ond function,  a  fifth  column  for  the 
rancher  and  businessman  who  can 
continue  to  exploit  peasant  and  work- 
er because  there  will  always  be  one  or 
more  prepared  to  betray  the  solidarit) 
of  the  poor  for  a  pittance. 

For  those  who  cannot  be  bought, 
there  is  the  threat  of  selective  repres- 
sion: sixteen  university  intellectuals 
were  arrested  in  July,  1977:  nineteen 
Christian  rural  labor  leaders  in  De- 
cember; thirty  workers  and  doctors  at 
the  beginning  of  1978;  three  opposi- 
tion political  leaders  in  the  fall  (two 


others  were  expelled  from  the  country, 
six  threatened  with  expulsion).  The 
majority  of  those  arrested  eventually 
are  released,  but  their  ordeal  in  pris- 
on, including  the  electric  prod  and  re- 
peated submersion  in  the  pileta,  usual- 
ly ensures  their  silence,  as  well  as  that 
of  family,  friends,  and  neighbors. 

Since  Stroessner  came  to  power  in 
1954,  "thousands  of  political  prison- 
ers have  been  held  for  months  or  years 
without  official  trial,"  reports  the  U.S. 
Congressional  Record,  yet  so  little  is 
known  of  their  cases  that  no  one  can 
say  with  certainty  how  many  died  or 
survived,  not  even  the  government, 
which  lumps  political  prisoners  togeth- 
er with  common  criminals.  Some,  such 
as  Antonio  Maidana,  have  spent  most 
of  their  lives  in  prison.  On  his  release, 
Maidana  reported  that  during  four- 
teen of  his  nineteen  years  in  jail  he 
was  not  allowed  any  reading  or  writ- 
ing material,  in  order  to  "paralyze 
my  mind." 

Prisoners  are  kept  in  police  stations 
or  barracks,  often  chained  to  each  oth- 
er or  to  the  wall  for  months  at  a  time. 
Others  are  incarcerated  in  solitary 
cells  so  small  that  they  cannot  stand. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Celsa  Yillagra, 
who  was  tortured  and  kept  in  one  of 
these  calabozos  for  three  months  de- 
spite the  fact  that  she  was  pregnant. 
In  April,  1976,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son  in  prison.  Both  are  still  in  jail. 

According  to  one  ex-prisoner,  "Some 
police  are  like  wild  beasts.  They  de- 
rive pleasure  from  the  sheer  physical 
contact  of  a  beating."  A  favorite  club 
used  in  the  Police  Department  of  In- 
vestigations, he  said,  was  referred  to 
by  jailers  as  the  "National  Constitu- 
tion." In  addition  to  beatings,  electric 
shock,  and  the  pileta,  other  common- 
ly used  methods  of  torture  document- 
ed by  Amnesty  International  include 
whipping  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  with 
lead  balls  attached  to  the  thongs  and 
burning  of  sensitive  parts  of  the  body 
with  cigarettes  and  hot  iron  bars.  Am- 
nesty International  also  reports  chil- 
dren being  tortured  in  the  presence  of 
parents  and  vice  versa. 

Paraguayan  defense  lawyers  com- 
plain that  justice  depends  on  the  whim 
of  the  government,  random  prisoners 
being  released  without  a  hearing,  oth- 
ers by  executive  decree,  even  though 
the  courts  had  sentenced  them  to  pris- 
on. Thus  judicial  actions  have  no  val- 
ue. Only  thirteen  of  the  estimated  1.900 


political  prisoners  released  in*  19'* 
for  example,  were  charged  under  P;. 
aguayan  law. 

As  in  South  Africa,  ex-prisoners  J 
main  in  civil  limbo,  unable  to  o| 
tain  a  passport  or  work  permit  ail 
subject  to  re-arrest  for  associati<| 
with  a  politically  independent  groi 
or  professional  organization.  Secoi 
offenders  are  judged  more  harshly 
a  warning  to  other  ex-prisoners.  D 
Juan  Felix  Bogado,  a  young  physicic 
who  gave  free  medical  aid  to  the  Asu: 
cion  poor,  was  sentenced  to  two  yea 
in  prison  in  April,  1978,  for  colla! 
orating  with  a  critical  cultural  reviev 
Criterio,  that  the  government  deeme 
subversive.  Unlike  the  five  other  di 
fendants,  who  received  one-year  sei 
tences.  Bogado  previously  had  bee 
arrested  for  political  activities.  As 
traditional  in  Paraguayan  courts,  tr 
sole  evidence  for  the  convictions  can 
from  police  reports,  including  a  coi 
fession  by  Bogado  that  he  said  w£ 
extracted  under  torture  with  the  threi 
to  torture  his  pregnant  wife. 

Such  police  actions  are  allowed  ui 
der  a  state  of  siege  in  force  sine 
Stroessner  seized  power.  The  Par; 
guayan  Supreme  Court  justifies  th 
extraordinary  situation  as  "conveniei 
for  executive  authority  to  be  able  t 
take  preventive  measures."  "Unai 
countability  is  also  highly  convenient, 
the  court  says. 

W  hether  tried  or  released  by  e: 
ecutive  order,  former  prisoners  aj 
marked  for  life,  having  lost  their  lam 
jobs,  and  friends,  who  are  afraid  th; 
they,  too,  will  become  suspect  if  see 
in  the  company  of  alleged  subversive 
And  with  good  reason:  one  of  the  go1 
ernment's  newest  ploys  is  to  publis 
two-\  ear-old.  torture-induced  "confe 
sions"  of  selective  ex-prisoners  in  tr 
government  newspaper,  Patria.  Tr 
mere  mention  of  a  friend  or  distal 
acquaintance  in  these  "declarations 
can  tarbrush  the  person  as  a  "commi 
nist,"  "the  worst  epithet  that  can  t 
used  in  political  and  military  circles, 
says  university  professor  Ramon  Just 

Yet  very  few  Paraguayans  have  tr 
slightest  notion  what  communism  i 
least  of  all  the  soldiers  arresting  "con 
munist"  peasants  and  priests.  Whe 
asked  to  explain  communism,  a  secu 
ity  agent  faltered,  "  Well  .  .  .  it's  .  . 
it's  something  very  complicated,  an 
I  wouldn't  know  what  to  tell  you  e: 
actly." 
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N  PART  BECAUSE  OF  the  seeming 
hopelessness  of  their  situation,  in 
part  from  habit,  many  Latin  Amer- 
icans look  to  the  United  States  to 
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Krer  them  from  dictate 
ere  is  a  definite  limit  U 
Khington  can  or  wants 
:ate  Department  can  dei 
f  men  like  Stroessner  tc 
;lves  old  and  loyal  friends  of  the 
nited  States.   Washington  also  can 
uestion  the  credentials  of  those  re- 
imes  that  claim  to  be  democratic  gov- 
rnments.  In  Paraguay,  for  example, 
le  State  Department  argues  that  there 
i  no  reason  for  a  police  apparatus  or 
)rture  if  the  country  is  as  tranquil  and 
emocratic  as  Stroessner  says. 
A  more  convincing  argument  in  Lat- 
a   America  is  the  threat  to  withhold 
ailitary  and  economic  aid  and  to  veto 
sans   from  such  international  lend- 
ng  agencies   as   the  Inter-American 
)evelopment  Bank.  But  even  here  the 
fleets  are  marginal  unless  the  United 
itates  is  prepared  to  go  all  the  way. 
Vhile  the  Carter  Administration  has 
uspended  aid  to  Paraguay  and  vetoed 
hree  loans  from  the  World  Bank  and 
he  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
here  has  been  no  noticeable  improve- 
nent  in  the  human  rights  situation,  be- 
cause these  days  Brazil,  not  the  United 
States,  calls  the  shots  in  Paraguay  (as 
ivell  as  in  Uruguay  and  Bolivia).  In  or- 
der to  pressure  Stroessner,  Washington 
must  pressure  Brazil.  This  it  is  unwill- 
ing to  do,  not  because  of  diplomatic 
niceties  but  because  U.S.  corporations 
have  invested  more  than  S3  billion  in 
Brazil,  most  of  it  since  1964,  when  the 
military  seized  power.  Though  just  as 
corrupt  and  brutal  as  the  Stroessner 
dictatorship  (even  the  generals  them- 
selves are  likening  the  government  to 
a  "sea  of  mud"),  the  Brazilian  regime 
has    been    exonerated    on  economic 
grounds.  Paraguay,  on  the  other  hand, 
has   no   important   U.S.  investments, 
and  therefore  Washington  has  no  rea- 
son to  condone  the  thuggery  of  the 
Stroessner  government.   On  the  con- 
trary, Stroessner's  friendship  is  a  li- 
ability. But  because  the  Carter  human 
rights  policy  is  selective,  it  is  having 
no  effect  even  in  those  countries  where 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  be  sin- 
cere. Stroessner  is  not  in  the  least  per- 
suaded  by   Washington's  arguments, 
because  he  can  always  turn  to  Brazil 
for  arms  and  aid.  □ 
harper's/february  1979 


IT'S  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  PHOTOGRAPH 
our  charcoal  mellowing  process.  But  this  is  a 
charcoal  mellowing  vat. 

Into  this  vat  we  tamp  finely  ground  charcoal. 
Then  we  seep  our  just-distilled  whiskey  slowly 
through  the  charcoal  to  mellow  its  taste  before 
aging.  Once  the  whiskey 
drips  into  the  vat,  there's 
no  way  to  photograph 
what's  happening.  But 
when  you  compare  Jack 
Daniel's  to  any  other 
whiskey,  you'll  begin  to 
get  the  picture. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop..  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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WA  SHINGTON 


AGAINST  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


Why  Johnny  can't  speak  English 


This  YEAR  the  United  States 
government,  which  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  is  afflicted 
with  a  death  wish,  is  spend- 
ing S150  million  on  "bilingual  educa- 
tion" programs  in  American  class- 
rooms. There  is  nothing  "bi"  about  it, 
however.  The  languages  in  which  in- 
struction is  conducted  now  include: 
Central  Yup'ik,  Aleut,  Yup'ik,  Gwich'- 
in.  Athabascan  (the  foregoing  in  Alas- 
ka), Navajo,  Tagalog,  Pima,  Plaute 
(I  promise  I'm  not  making  this  up), 
Ilocano,  Cambodian,  Yiddish,  Chinese, 
Vietnamese,  Punjabi,  Greek,  Italian, 
Korean,  Polish.  French,  Haitian,  Hai- 
tian-French, Portuguese,  Arabic,  Crow 
(yes,  Virginia  . . .) ,  Cree,  Keresian,  Te- 
wa,  Apache,  Mohawk,  Japanese,  La- 
kota,  Choctaw.  Samoan,  Chamorro, 
Carolinian,  Creek-Seminole,  and  Rus- 
sian. 

And  there  are  more,  such  as  Tru- 
kese,  Palauna,  Ulithian,  Woleian,  Mar- 
shallese,  Kusaian,  Ponapean,  and,  not 
least,  Yapese.  And  Spanish — how  could 
I  have  so  nearly  forgotten  it?  The  bi- 
lingual education  program  is  more  or 
less  the  Hispanic  equivalent  of  affir- 
mative action,  creating  jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  Spanish  teachers;  by  which 
I  mean  teachers  who  speak  Spanish, 
although  not  necessarily  English,  it  has 
turned  out.  One  observer  has  described 


the  HEW-sponsored  program  as  "affir- 
mative ethnicity."  Although  Spanish 
is  only  one  of  seventy  languages  in 
which  instruction  is  carried  on  ( I  seem 
to  have  missed  a  good  many  of  them), 
it  accounts  for  80  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Bilingual  education  is  an  idea  that 
appeals  to  teachers  of  Spanish  and 
other  tongues,  but  also  to  those  who 
never  did  think  that  another  idea,  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  a  par- 
ticularly good  one  to  begin  with,  and 
that  the  sooner  it  is  restored  to  its 
component  "ethnic"  parts  the  better 
off  we  shall  all  be.  Such  people  have 
been  welcomed  with  open  arms  into 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  recent  years,  giving  rise  to 
the  suspicion  of  a  death  wish. 

THE  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  pro- 
gram began  in  a  small  way 
(the  way  such  programs  al- 
ways begin)  in  1968.  when 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  was  amended  (by 
what  is  always  referred  to  as  "Title 
VII")  to  permit  the  development  of 
"pilot  projects"  to  help  poor  children 
w  ho  were  "educationally  disadvantaged 
because  of  their  inability  to  speak  Eng- 
lish," and  whose  parents  were  either 
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on  welfare  or  earning  less  than  $3,00 
a  year.  At  this  germinal  stage  the  pre 
gram  cost  a  mere  $7.5  million,  and  a 
its  sponsors  (among  them  Sen.  Ala 
Cranston  of  California)  later  boastec 
it  was  enacted  without  any  public  cha 
lenge  whatever. 

"With  practically  no  one  payin 
heed,"  Stephen  Rosenfeld  wrote  in  th 
Washington  Post  in  1974  (i.e.,  si 
years  after  the  program  began), 

Congress  has  radically  altered  the 
traditional  way  by  which  immi- 
grants become  Americanized.  No 
longer  will  the  public  schools  be 
expected  to  serve  largely  as  a 
"melting  pot,"  assimilating  for- 
eigners to  a  common  culture.  Rath- 
er, under  a  substantial  new  pro- 
gram for  "bilingual"  education,  the 
schools — in  addition  to  teaching 
English — are  to  teach  the  "home" 
language  and  culture  to  children 
who  speak  English  poorly. 

Rosenfeld  raised  the  important  poir 
that  "it  is  not  clear  how  educatin 
children  in  the  language  and  cultui 
of  their  ancestral  homeland  will  bette 
equip  them  for  the  rigors  of  conten 
porary  life  in  the  United  States."  Bi 
in  response,  a  withering  blast  of  dii 
approval  was  directed  at  the  Post 

Tom  Bethell  is  a  W ashington  editor  of  Har] 
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Iters"  column.  Hadn't  he  heard? 
j    melting  pot  had  been  removed 
~-|  n  the  stove. 

ireaucratic  imperative  (and,  I  would 
|l  je,  a  surreptitious  death  wish)  dic- 
ji  d  that  the  $7.5  million  "pilot  pro- 
II  m"  of  1968  grow  into  something 
jj  :e  luxuriant  and  permanent.  As  it 
||  pened,   the   U.S.   Supreme  Court 
I  ision  Lau  v.  Nichols,  handed  down 
iji  1974,  provided  the  stimulus, 
j  n  this  case,  Legal  Services  attor- 
lj  s  in  Chinatown  sued  a  San  Fran- 
Oil  :o  school  district  on  behalf  of  1,800 
rj||  nese-speaking    students,  claiming 
a;|  t  they  had  been  denied  special  in- 
J  iction  in  English.  The  contention 
ij  t  these  pupils  had  a  constitutional 
a  ht  to  such  instruction  (as  was  im- 
I  id  by  filing  the  suit  in  federal  court) 
if!  s  denied  both  by  the  federal  district 
J  irt  and  the  appeals  court.  The  Jus- 
j  3  Department  entered  the  case  when 
|  vas  heard  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
||  ruing  that  the  school  district  was  in 
•lation  of  a  1970  memorandum  is- 
?d  by  HEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
is  memorandum  in  turn  was  based 
I  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  which 
l|  creed  (among  other  things)  that  the 
I  :ipients  of  federal  funds  cannot  be 
^criminated  against  on  the  basis  of 
tional  origin.  The  1970  memorandum 
fined  language  as  basic  to  national 
igin  and  required  schools  to  take 
ffirmative  steps"  to  correct  English- 
I  iguage  deficiencies. 

Evidently  intimidated  by  this  rhe- 
,  rical  flourishing  of  "rights,"  the  Su- 
erae  Court  unanimously  affirmed  that 
derally  funded  schools  must  "rectify 
e  language  deficiency  in  order  to 
>en  instruction  to  students  who  had 
nguistic  deficiencies.'"  In  effect,  the 
j  ffice  for  Civil  Rights  had  taken  the 
'  Dsition  that  the  immigrant's  tongue 
as  to  be  regarded  as  a  right,  not  an 
npediment,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
ad  meekly  gone  along  with  the  ar- 
ument. 

Armed  now  with  this  judicial  man- 
ate,  HEW's  civil-rights  militants  went 
n  the  offensive,  threatening  wide- 
pread  funding  cutoffs.  No  longer 
iou\d  the  old  method  of  teaching  im- 
ligrants  be  countenanced  (throwing 
hem  into  the  English  language  and 
llowing  them  to  sink  or  swim).  No 
onger!  Now  the  righteous  activists 
vithin  government  had  exactly  what 
hey  are  forever  searching  for:  a  hud- 
Ued  mass  of  yearning  . . .  victims!  Dis- 


criminated against  the  moment  they 
arrive  at  tliese  teeming,  wretched,  ra- 
cist, ethnocentric  shores! 

America  the  Bad  .  .  .  One  Nation, 
Full  of  Victims  .  .  .  Divisible.  (I  have 
in  my  hands  an  odious  document,  the 
"Third  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Council  on  Bilingual  Education," 
which  remarks  that  "Cubans  admitted 
after  Castro;  and  more  recently  Viet- 
namese refugees  .  .  .  became  citizens 
unintentionally."  No  doubt  they  are 
yearning  to  be  free  to  return  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh  City  and  Havana.)  That's 
about  the  size  of  it  in  the  1970s,  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  "targeted"  334  school  dis- 
tricts, which  would  have  to  start  "bi- 
lingual-bicultural"  classes  promptly  or 
risk  having  their  federal  funds  cut  off. 

"The  OCR  [Office  for  Civil  Rights] 
policy  is  difficult  to  explain,"  Noel  Ep- 
stein remarked  in  a  thoughtful  survey 
of  bilingual  education  titled  "Lan- 
guage, Ethnicity  and  the  Schools"  and 
published  recently  by  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Leadership.  "There  is  no 
federal  legal  requirement  for  schools 
to  provide  bilingual  or  bicultural  ed- 
ucation." The  Supreme  Court  had 
merely  said  that  some  remedy  was 
needed — not  necessarily  bilingual  ed- 
ucation. For  example,  the  Chinese  chil- 
dren in  the  Lau  case  could  have  been 
given  extra  instruction  in  English,  to 
bring  them  up  to  par.  But  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  took  the  position  that 
they  would  have  to  be  taught  school 
subjects — mathematics,  geography,  his- 
tory, et  cetera — in  Chinese.  And  the 
Court's  ruling  had  said  nothing  at  all 
about  bicultural  instruction.  (This 
turns  out  to  mean  teaching  that  in 
any  transaction  with  the  "home"  coun- 
try, America  tends  to  be  in  the  wrong.) 

In  any  event,  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  was  duly  expanded  by 
Congress  in  1974.  It  would  no  longer 
be  just  for  poor  children;  all  limited- 
English  speakers  would  qualify;  the 
experimental  nature  of  the  program 
was  played  down,  and  there  was  the 
important  addition  of  biculturalism, 
which  is  summarized  in  a  revealing 
paragraph  in  Epstein's  booklet: 

Bicultural  instruction  was  elevat- 
ed to  a  required  component  of  Ti- 
tle VII  programs.  The  definition 
of  "bilingual"  education  now  meant 
such  instruction  had  to  be  given 
"with  appreciation  for  the  cultural 
heritage  of  such  children. . . ."  This 


underlined  the  fact  that  language 
and  culture  were  not  merely  be- 
ing used  as  vehicles  for  the  trans- 
mission of  information  but  as  the 
central  sources  of  ethnic  identity. 
The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
had  in  fact  urged  the  name  of  the 
law  be  changed  to  "The  Bilingual 
Bicultural  Education  Act,"  but  key 
Senate  staff  members  blocked  this 
idea.  They  feared  it  would  "flag 
a  potentially  dangerous  issue  that 
might  defeat  the  overall  measure," 
Dr.  Susan  Gilbert  Schneider  re- 
ports in  a  valuable  dissertation  on 
the  making  of  the  1974  act.  Some 
lobby  groups  had  expressed  dis- 
comfort about  federally  sponsored 
biculturalism.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Boards  suggested 
that  the  legislation  could  be  read 
as  promoting  a  divisive,  Canadian- 
style  biculturalism. 

It  certainly  could.  Notice,  however, 
the  strong  suggestion  here  that  the  ob- 
jection was  not  so  much  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  cutting  up  the  country,  as 
to  being  seen  to  promote  this  possibil- 
ity, which  of  course  might  defeat  it. 
As  I  say,  these  things  are  best  kept 
surreptitious — at  the  level  of  anon- 
ymous "Senate  staff  members." 


AT  THIS  STAGE  the  bilingual 
seed  had  indeed  taken  root. 
Congressional  appropriations 
had  increased  from  the  beg- 
garly $7.5  million  to  $85  million  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  was  on  the  alert.  A  potential 
3.6  million  "victimized"  children  of 
"limited  English-speaking  ability"  had 
been  identified,  and  they  would  furnish 
the  raw  material  for  an  almost  endless 
number  of  bureaucratic  experiments. 
Militant  Chicanos,  suddenly  sought 
out  to  fill  ethnic  teaching  quotas,  stood 
on  the  sidelines,  ready  to  pour  a  buck- 
et of  guilt  over  any  old-fashioned,  de- 
murring Yankee  who  might  raise  a 
voice  in  protest. 

Even  so,  there  was  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon — perhaps  only  a  conceptual 
cloud,  but  nevertheless  an  important 
one,  as  follows:  the  idea  behind  bi- 
lingual education  was  that  children 
would  begin  to  learn  school  subjects 
in  their  native  tongue  while  they  were 
learning  English  elsewhere — in  special 
English  classes,  on  the  playground, 
through  exposure  to  American  society 
generally.  But  while  they  were  in  this 
"stage  of  transition" — learning  English 
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— instruction  in  the  home  tongue 
would  ensure  that  they  were  not  need- 
lessly held  back  academically.  Then, 
when  they  had  a  sufficient  grasp  of 
English,  they  could  be  removed  from 
the  bilingual  classes  and  instructed  in 
the  normal  way.  That,  at  least,  was  the 
idea  behind  bilingual  education  orig- 
inally. 

But  you  see  the  problem,  no  doubt. 
At  bottom,  this  is  the  same  old  im- 
perialism. It  is  a  "melting  pot"  solu- 
tion. The  children  learn  English  after 
all — perhaps  fairly  rapidly.  And  at 
that  point  there  is  no  reason  to  keep 
them  in  bilingual  programs.  Moreover, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  HEW's  civil- 
rights  militants,  there  is  rapid  im- 
provement by  the  "victims" — another 
unfortunate  outcome. 

The  riposte  has  been  predictable — 
namely,  to  keep  the  children  in  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  instruction  long  af- 
ter they  know  English.  This  has  been 
justified  by  redefining  the  problem  in 
the  schools  as  one  of  "maintenance" 
of  the  home  tongue,  rather  than  "tran- 
sition" to  the  English  tongue.  You  will 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  in  and  around  HEW's 
numerous  office  buildings  in  Washing- 
ton about  the  relative  merits  of  main- 
tenance versus  transition.  Of  course, 
Congress  originally  had  "transition" 
in  mind,  but  "maintenance"  is  slow- 
ly but  steadily  winning  the  day. 

The  issue  was  debated  this  year  in 
Congress  when  Title  VII  came  up  for 
renewal.  Some  Congressmen,  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  children  were  still  be- 
ing instructed  in  Spanish,  Aleut,  or 
Yapese  in  the  twelfth  grade,  tried  to 
argue  that  bilingual  instruction  should 
not  last  for  more  than  two  years.  But 
this  proposal  was  roundly  criticized  by 
Messrs.  Edward  Roybal  of  California, 
Baltasar  Corrada  of  Puerto  Rico,  Phil- 
lip Burton  of  California,  Paul  Simon 
of  Illinois,  and  others.  In  the  end  the 
language  was  left  vague,  giving  school 
boards  the  discretion  to  continue  "bi- 
lingual maintenance"  as  long  as  they 
desired.  Currently,  fewer  than  one-third 
of  the  290,000  students  enrolled  in  var- 
ious bilingual  programs  are  signifi- 
cantly limited  in  their  English-speaking 
ability. 

Then  a  new  cloud  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  If  you  put  a  group  of  chil- 
dren, let's  say  children  from  China,  in 
a  classroom  together  in  order  to  teach 
them  English,  that's  segregation,  right? 
Watch  out,  then.  Here  come  the  civil- 


rights  militants  on  the  rampage  once 
again,  ready  to  demolish  the  very  pro- 
gram that  they  had  done  so  much  to 
encourage.  But  there  was  a  simple 
remedy  that  would  send  them  trot- 
ting tamely  homeward.  As  follows: 
Put  the  "Anglos"  in  with  the  ethnics. 
In  case  you  hadn't  heard,  "Anglo"  is 
the  name  given  these  days  to  Amer- 
icans who  haven't  got  a  drop  of  eth- 
nicity to  their  names — the  ones  who 
have  already  been  melted  down,  so  to 
speak. 

Putting  Anglos  into  the  bilingual 
program  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  It  circumvented  the  "segrega- 
tion" difficulty,  and — far  more  to  the 
point — -it  meant  that  the  Anglos  (just 
the  ones  who  needed  it ! )  would  be 
exposed  to  the  kind  of  cultural  revi- 
sionism that  is  the  covert  purpose  be- 
hind so  much  of  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram. Put  more  simply,  Mary  Beth 
and  Sue  Anne  would  at  last  learn  the 
new  truth:  the  Indians,  not  the  cow- 
boys, were  the  good  guys,  Texas  was 
an  ill-gotten  gain,  and  so  on. 

As  Congressman  Simon  of  Illinois 
put  it  so  delicately,  so  surreptitiously: 
"I  hope  that  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee we  can  get  this  thing  modified 
as  we  had  it  in  subcommittee,  to  make 
clear  that  we  ought  to  encourage  our 
English-language  students  to  be  in 
those  classes  so  that  you  can  have  the 
interplay." 

As  things  worked  out,  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  classes  may  permissibly  be 
"Anglo,"  Congress  decreed.  And  this 
year  there  has  been  another  impor- 
tant change:  an  expanded  definition  of 
students  who  will  be  eligible  for  bi- 
lingual instruction.  No  longer  will  it  be 
confined  to  those  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.  Now  the  program  will 
be  open  to  those  with  "limited  English 
proficiency  in  understanding,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing."  This,  of 
course,  could  be  construed  as  apply- 
ing to  almost  anyone  in  elementary  or 
high  school  these  days. 

To  accommodate  this  expansion,  fu- 
ture Congressional  appropriations  for 
bilingual  education  will  increase  in 
leaps  and  bounds:  $200  million  next 
year,  S250  million  the  year  after,  and 
so  on  in  $50  million  jumps,  until  $400 
million  is  spent  in  1983.  when  the  pro- 
gram will  once  again  be  reviewed  by 
Congress. 

Meanwhile.  HEW's  Office  of  Educa- 
tion (that  is,  the  E  of  HEW)  appears 


to  be  getting  alarmed  at  this  r^jnavkjj 
program.  It  commissioned  a  stug 
by  the  American  Institutes  for  I| 
search  in  Palo  Alto,  and  this  stu| 
turned  out  to  be  highly  critical  of  I 
lingual  education.  The  Office  of  El 
ucation  then  drew  attention  to  this  I 
announcing  the  findings  at  a  press  cq 
ference.  ("They've  got  it  in  for  usj 
someone  at  the  Bilingual  Office  to! 
me.  "Whenever  there's  an  unfavorall 
study,  they  call  a  press  conferencj 
Whenever  there's  a  favorable  stud! 
they  keep  quiet  about  it.") 

In  any  event,  the  Palo  Alto  stuc 
claimed  that  children  in  bilingu 
classes  were  doing  no  better  acadere 
cally,  and  perhaps  were  doing  slight 
worse,  than  children  from  simili 
backgrounds  in  regular  English  classe 
The  study  also  reported  that  85  pe 
cent  of  the  students  were  being  ke 
in  bilingual  classes  after  they  were  c 
pable  of  learning  in  English. 

There  has  BEEN  very  litt 
Congressional  opposition 
the  bilingual  programs,  thi 
bearing  out  what  the  Was 
ington  writer  Fred  Reed  has  called  tl 
Guppy  Law :  "When  outrageous  expe 
ditures  are  divided  finely  enough,  tl 
public  will  not  have  enough  stake 
any  one  expenditure  to  squelch  it 
(Reed  adds,  in  a  brilliant  analysis 
the  problem:  "A  tactic  of  the  politia 
ly  crafty  is  to  pose  questions  in  terr 
of  rightful  virtue.  'What?  You  oppo 
a  mere  $40  milllion  subsidy  of  co 
piece  manufacture  by  the  Nez  Perct 
So !  You  are  against  Indians.  .  .  .'  Tl 
thudding  opprobrium  of  anti-India 
ism  outweighs  the  $40  million  gup] 
bite  in  the  legislators'  eyes.") 

Risking  that  opprobrium,  John  As 
brook  of  Ohio  tried  to  cut  out  the  I 
lingual  program  altogether.  Referrii 
to  the  evidence  that  the  program  wasr 
working,  but  the  budget  for  it  was  i 
creasing  annually,  Ashbrook  said  th 
"when  one  rewards  failure,  one  bu 
failure."  On  the  House  floor  he  adde< 
"The  program  is  actually  preventii 
children  from  learning  English.  Som 
day  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  tea< 
those  young  people  to  speak  Engli: 
or  else  they  are  going  to  become  pu 
lie  charges.  Our  educational  system 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  tod; 
to  teach  English-speaking  children 
read  their  own  language.  When  ch 
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;n  come  out  of  the  Spanish-language 
*  tools  or  Choetaw-language  schools 
ich  call  themselves  bilingual,  how 
our  educational  system  going  to 
Jce  them  literate  in  what  will  still 
a  completely  alien  tongue  .  .  .?" 


THE  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
there  will   be   demands  not 
for  literacy  in   English  but 
for  public  signs  in  Spanish 
r  Choctaw,   et  cetera),   laws  pro- 
llgated  in  Spanish,  courtroom  pro- 
edings  in  Spanish,  and  so  on.  These 
mands  are  already  being  felt — and 
*t,  in  part.  As  so  often  happens,  the 
effects  of  one  government  program 
suit  in  the  demand  for  another  gov- 
nment  program,  rather  than  the  abo- 
ion  of  the  original  one. 
This  was  borne  out  by  what  hap- 
•ned    next.    \\  hen    the  amendment 
wlishing    bilingual    education  was 
•oposed  by  Ashbrook  ( who  is  usually 
•garded   in   Washington   as   one  of 
ose  curmudgeons  who  can  be  safely 
noredi.  not  one  Congressman  rose 
support  it,  which  says  something 
Dout  the  efficacy  of  the  Guppy  Law. 
istead.  the  House  was  treated  to  some 
usillanimous   remarks   by  Congress- 
lan  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida — a  state 
which  it  is,  of  course,  politically 
nwise  to  resist  the  expenditure  of  fed- 
ral  money  "targeted"  for  Hispanics. 
'epper  said:  "Now  there  is  something 
ke  parity  between  the  population  of 
le  I  nited  States  and  Latin  America. 

information  is  that  by  the  year 
000  there  probably  will  be  600  million 
■eople  living  in  Latin  America,  and 
bout  300  million  people  living  in  the 
."nited  States." 

Perhaps,  then,  it  would  be  in  order 
or  the  "Anglos"  to  retreat  even  fur- 
her.  before  they  are  entirely  over- 
vhelmed.  This  brings  to  mind  a  most 
nteresting  remark  made  by  Dr.  Josue 
jonzalez.  the  director-designate  of 
Office  of  Bilingual  Education  (the 
lead  of  the  program,  in  other  words), 
the  course  of  an  interview  that  he 
granted  me.  Actually.  Dr.  Gonzalez 
said  many  interesting  things.  He  sug- 
gested a  possible  cause  of  the  rift  with 
the  Office  of  Education.  "Bilingual  ed- 
ucation was  hatched  in  Congress,  not 
the  bureaucracy,"  he  said.  "The 
constituents  [i.e..  Hispanics.  mostly] 
talked  directly  to  Congress.  Most  gov- 
ernment programs  are  generated  by  so- 


called  administrative  proposal — that  is, 
from  within  the  bureaucracies  them- 
selves." 

He  said  of  regular  public  education 
in  America:  "Eve  plotted  it  on  a 
graph:  by  the  year  2010,  most  college 
graduates  will  be  mutes!"  (No  wonder 
the  Office  of  Education  isn't  too  wild- 
ly enthusiastic.)  And  he  said  that, 
contrary  to  what  one  might  imagine, 
many  "Anglo"  parents  are  in  fact  only 
too  anxious  for  their  children  to  en- 
roll in  a  bilingual  course.  (II  Johnny 
doesn't  learn  anything  else,  at  least  he 
might  as  well  learn  Spanish — that  at 
least  is  my  interpretation.) 

The  melting-pot  idea  is  dead.  Dr. 
Gonzalez  kept  reassuring  me.  Why? 
I  asked  him.  What  was  his  proof  of 
this?  He  then  made  what  I  felt  was 
a  revealing  observation,  and  one  that 
is  not  normally  raised  at  all,  although 
it  exists  at  the  subliminal  level.  "We 
must  allow  for  diversity  he  be- 
gan, then,  suddenly  veering  off:  'The 
counterculture  of  the  1960s  showed 
that.  Even  the  WASP  middle-American 
showed  that  the  monolithic  culture 
doesn't  exist.  Within  the  group,  even, 
they  were  rejecting  their  own  values." 

1  imagine  that  Attila  or  Alaric.  in 


an  expansive  and  explanatory  mood, 
might  have  said  much  the  same  thing 
to  some  sodden  Roman  senators  who 
were  trying  to  figure  out  how  it  was 
that  Rome  fell,  exactly. 

Dr.  Gonzalez  had  me  there  and  he 
knew  it,  so  he  promptly  resumed  the 
offensive.  "There  are  those  who  say 
that  to  speak  whatever  language  you 
speak  is  a  human  right,"  he  went  on. 
"The  Helsinki  Agreements  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  Foreign 
Language  Study  commit  us  to  the 
study  of  foreign  languages.  Why  not 
our  own — domestic — languages?" 

Later  on  I  decided  to  repeat  this 
last  comment  to  George  Weber,  the 
associate  director  of  the  Council  for 
Basic  Education,  a  somewhat  lonely 
group  in  Washington.  The  grandson 
of  German  immigrants,  Mr.  Weber 
speaks  perfect  English.  "Only  in  Amer- 
ica," he  said.  "Only  in  America  would 
someone  say  a  stupid  thing  like  that. 
Can  you  imagine  a  Turk  arriving  in 
France  and  complaining  that  he  was 
being  denied  his  human  rights  because 
he  was  taught  at  school  in  French, 
not  Turkish?  What  do  you  think  the 
French  would  say  to  that?" 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTOR 


WHAT  "STICKER  PRICES" 
REALLY  MEAN 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  BEST  BUY  ON  THE  CAR  THAT'S  BEST  FOR  YOU. 


Every  GM  dealer  is  an 
independent  businessman. 
No  one  can  tell  him  what  to 
charge.  Not  the  government, 
and  not  the  manufacturer. 

But  the  government  can 
and  does  require  that  manu- 
facturers post  a  suggested 
retail  price,  or  "sticker  price," 
on  every  new  car  we  build.  It's 
a  good  idea,  because  it  makes 
it  easier  for  you  to  compare 
one  car  against  another. 

Remember,  the  "sticker 
price"  is  only  the  suggested 
price.  The  actual  selling  price 
may  be  different.  That's  be- 
cause the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  affects  the  prices  of 
cars,  just  as  it  affects  most 
other  prices.  And  market  con- 
ditions change  all  the  time. 

For  example:  a  very  pop- 
ular model  may  sell  at  the 
suggested  price,  but  frequent- 
ly cars  will  sell  for  less,  be- 
cause the  automobile  business 
is  highly  competitive. 

The  difference  between 
the  "sticker  price"  and  the 
wholesale  price— that's  what 
the  dealer  pays  us— is  called  the 
markup,  or  dealer's  discount. 
This  changes  from  time  to 


time,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
markup  on  small  cars  is  lower 
than  on  full-size  cars. 

The  dealer's  markup  helps 
to  pay  his  rent,  taxes,  salaries, 
utility  bills— all  that  it  costs  to 
run  a  business.  And  he  also 
has  to  make  a  profit,  or  he 
can't  stay  in  business.  Last 
year,  GM  dealers  reported 
about  two  cents  profit  on  each 
dollar  of  sales.  As  you  can  see, 
competition  doesn't  leave  the 
average  dealer  a  very  big 
margin  of  profit. 

You  can  affect  the  price 
you  pay.  It  depends  on  the  mar- 
ketplace, for  one  thing.  You 
may  get  a  bigger  break  if  you 
choose  a  slower-selling  model 
or  a  car  the  dealer  already  has 
in  stock.  The  latest  sales  fig- 
ures published  in  many  news- 
papers will  give  you  some  idea 
of  how  cars  are  selling,  al- 
though the  demand  for  a  par- 
ticular model  may  be  greater 
or  less  in  your  area. 

How  much  optional  equip- 
ment you  order  on  your  car 
also  makes  a  big  difference  in 
its  price.  Go  over  the  list  care- 
fully, and  equip  the  car  just 
the  way  you  want  it.  Then  it 
will  have  most  value  for  you, 
and  you'll  enjoy  it  more.  You 
shouldn't  buy  what  you  won't 
use,  although  much  of  the 
equipment  you  add  to  your 


new  car  will  make  it  worth 
more  when  you  decide  it's 
time  to  trade  it  in. 

Most  buyers  trade  in  a 
used  car  when  they  buy  a 
new  one.  And  the  value  of 
used  cars  varies  according  to 
demand  as  well  as  to  their 
condition.  Performance  and 
appearance  count,  so  it's  a 
good  idea  to  maintain  your 
car  and  keep  it  clean.  The 
more  you  can  get  for  your  old 
car,  the  less  will  be  your  out- 
of-pocket  cost  to  replace  it 
with  a  new  one. 

But  whichever  car  you 
choose,  the  price  should  never 
be  your  only  consideration. 
The  dealer's  reputation  and 
his  service  capability  are  also 
important. 

Our  interest  is  in  helping 
both  you  and  the  dealer  to 
get  a  fair  deal.  We  want  you 
to  be  satisfied  with  your  car. 
That's  good  for  you,  good  for 
the  dealer,  and  good  for  us. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give 
customers  useful  information 
about  their  cars  and  trucks 
and  the  company  tliat  builds 
them. 

General  Motors 

People  building  transportation 
to  serve  people 
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Degrading  the  liberal  arts  on  campus 


by  John  C.  Sawhill 


I had  just  finished  teaching  my  under- 
graduate seminar  on  ethical  perspectives 
on  energy  policy  at  New  York  University 
when  a  bright  young  woman  walked  up 
to  discuss  a  philosophical  question  that  trou- 
bled her.  Impressed  by  her  knowledge  of  moral 
and  social  philosophy,  I  asked  why  she  was 
majoring  in  business  rather  than  in  one  of  the 
humanities.  She  replied,  "How  else  can  I  get 
a  job?" 

This  student's  ambition  reflects  what  has 
gone  wrong  in  higher  education  today.  Once 
considered  an  essential  enterprise  for  the  im- 
provement of  American  society,  higher  educa- 
tion has  become  the  handmaiden  of  successful 
career  planning,  spurning  both  creative  teach- 
ing and  the  rigorous  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Now  that  higher  education  is  viewed  largely  as 
a  passport  to  the  job  market,  can  we  again  cre- 
ate an  institution  and  a  curriculum  that  recog- 
nize the  value  of  learning  for  its  own  sake? 

Exposure  to  a  range  of  perspectives  on  hu- 
man behavior  is  essential  to  education.  All  that 
we  know  about  ourselves  and  our  world  is  cod- 
ified in  a  body  of  learning  that  illuminates  our 
own  struggles  and  those  of  our  ancestors,  so 
that  each  succeeding  generation  profits  in  some 
measure  from  the  experience  and  vision  of  the 
past.  This  body  of  learning  takes  a  variety  of 
names:  arts  and  letters,  humanities,  culture,  lib- 
eral arts.  However  it  is  known,  it  encompasses 
what  we  have  done,  what  we  have  observed, 
how  we  think  and  communicate,  and  the  tools 
to  put  such  information  to  practical  use.  The 
liberal  arts  enable  each  individual  to  make 


what  W.E.B.  DuBois  described  as  "that  fine 
adjustment  which  forms  the  secret  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

Liberal  education  implies  as  much  an  atti- 
tude toward  learning  as  a  specific  course  of 
study,  and  thus  its  importance  extends  far 
beyond  the  formal  disciplines  that  compose  its 
syllabus.  The  liberal  arts  provide  a  context  of 
values  that  gives  meaning  and  resonance  to 
more  narrow  academic  pursuits. 

Lately,  liberal  education  has  fallen — or  per- 
haps it  has  been  pushed — into  disrepute.  Sta- 
tistically the  picture  is  grim.  Proportionately 
fewer  of  our  students  pursue  the  liberal  arts,  and 
fewer  still  graduate  with  liberal  arts  degrees. 
Between  1971  and  1976,  the  number  of  under- 
graduate degrees  awarded  in  the  U.S.  in  Eng- 
lish and  literature  fell  by  38  percent;  in  math- 
ematics by  35  percent;  in  the  foreign  languages 
by  22  percent;  overall,  the  number  of  students 
majoring  in  the  traditional  humanities  fell 
from  9  to  5  percent,  and  in  the  social  sciences 
from  18  to  14  percent. 

In  addition,  fewer  courses  are  required  of 
majors  in  these  fields,  and  those  offered  are 
often  superficially  taught  by  the  least-experi- 
enced, least-qualified,  and  least-interested 
teachers.  Undergraduate  instructors  are  dis- 
tracted from  teaching  by  the  demands  of  re- 
search and  publication  necessary  for  profes- 
sional advancement  and  tenure.  And  in  most 
cases  tenure  frees  professors  from  the  unruly 
claims  of  freshmen  in  order  to  pursue  their 
own  interests  and  to  monitor  the  work  of 
equally  disciplined  graduate  students. 
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The  absence  of  experienced  teachers  in  un- 
dergraduate classrooms  is  reflected  in  the  num- 
ber of  graduate  assistants  (who  are  paid  less 
and  are  thus  more  in  demand)  either  teach- 
ing, or  grading  papers  and  examinations  of 
entry-level  students.  I  need  look  ho  further 
than  to  New  York  University  for  an  example 
of  the  consequences.  There  we  found,  to  no 
urprise,  that  many  freshman  students 
could  not  write  fluently.  But  I  was  astonished 
to  learn  further  that  NYU,  the  largest  private 
university  in  the  country,  did  not  have  faculty 
able  to  teach  them  how.  The  graduate  assis- 
tants traditionally  assigned  to  teach  writing 
skills  were  themselves  deficient.  As  a  result, 
having  introduced  a  required  two-semester  ex- 
pository-writing program,  we  then  had  to  re- 
cruit trained  professionals  capable  of  criticiz- 
ing the  students'  work  and  of  training  other 
instructors  to  carry  on  with  the  program. 


The  growth  of  specialization 


TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  of 
the  decline  of  the  liberal  arts,  one  must 
look  to  the  contrasts  of  the  recent  past. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  Richard  Mc- 
Keon,  and  Mortimer  Adler  established  the  lib- 
eral arts  college  at  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Lionel  Trilling  and  his  colleagues  applied  their 
talents  to  the  Introduction  to  Contemporary 
Civilization  program  at  Columbia:  the  classi- 
cal curriculum  was  introduced  at  St.  John's 
College  in  Annapolis,  Maryland;  and  experi- 
mental and  highly  innovative  curricula  emerged 
at  Bennington  and  Black  Mountain.  When 
American  society  creaked  and  shuddered, 
leaders  in  higher  education  responded  by  em- 
phasizing the  moral  foundations  of  Western 
culture. 

The  flourishing  of  the  liberal  arts  in  the 
1930s  was  short-lived,  disrupted  by  the  de- 
mands of  World  War  II.  The  wartime  recruit- 
ment of  university  personnel — whose  ranks 
were  swelled  by  refugees  from  the  great  cen- 
ters of  learning  in  Europe — to  pursue  a  range 
of  research  projects  on  the  national  govern- 
ment's behalf  was  intensified  after  the  war 
ended.  Thus,  although  most  major  universities 
and  virtually  all  nontechnical  four-year  col- 
leges remained  committed  to  broad  degree 
programs  in  the  liberal  arts,  these  disciplines 
were  overshadowed  by  the  government's  finan- 
cial power  and  seemingly  insatiable  appetite 
for  the  technical  specialist.  Hosting  thousands 
of  programs,  from  space  and  medicine  to  weap- 
onry and  covert  intelligence,  universities  be- 
came the  servants  of  government:  the  present 


eminence  of  their  graduate  and  profession 
schools  was  financed  in  large  measure  by  fe 
eral  funds. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  ai 
Welfare  was  established  under  President  Eise 
hower  to  administer  the  government's  intere 
in  the  classroom.  Gradually  at  first,  and  the 
with  increasing  momentum,  the  federal  go 
ernment  began  to  intrude  itself  into  the  maJ 
agement  of  education  in  this  country.  In  the 
zeal  to  comply  with  the  welter  of  regulation 
and  restrictions  attached  to  government-fun< 
ed  research,  universities  abdicated  more  an 
more  of  their  educational  and  managemei 
prerogatives. 

A  largely  intangible  but  significant  impai 
of  the  research  orientation  of  our  universitit 
is  seen,  not  surprisingly,  in  the  relationshi 
between  the  faculty  and  individual  student 
Traditionally,  faculty  members  have  bee 
closely  involved  with  their  students'  develo] 
ment  both  within  and  without  the  classroon 
But  as  professors  join  the  payrolls  of  federall 
funded  research,  they  have  less  and  less  tin 
for  the  fundamental  educational  purpose  of  tfi 
institution.  And  even  if  time  would  allow,  thes 
research-oriented  faculty  members  are  ofte 
temperamentally  unsuited  to  the  thoughtfi 
give-and-take  that  should  and  must  exist  in  an 
meaningful  faculty-student  relationship. 

A  free-spending  government  was  not  tr 
only  alien  influence  on  academic  affairs  du 
ing  the  postwar  years.  America's  corporal 
community  also  nurtured  institutions  of  bight 
learning  as  resources  for  private  enterpris 
funded  at  modest  cost.  Like  the  federal  go1 
ernment.  American  corporations  turned  to  tr 
university  for  basic  and  applied  research  i 
science,  technology,  and  management,  wil 
the  same  pernicious  results.  Business  and  ii 
dustry  are  the  nation's  largest  employers;  the 
needs  for  personnel — supported  by  their  weall 
and  implemented  by  the  seasonal  visits  of  r 
cruiters  on  campuses — encourage  students  1 
sacrifice  broad  courses  of  study  in  a  variety  < 
disciplines  to  the  narrow  pursuits  that  gua 
antee  them  employment  upon  graduation.  S 
again,  in  the  confrontation  between  the  valui 
of  liberal  education  and  the  rewards  of  coi 
centration,  the  liberal  arts  have  lost,  and  lo 
badly. 

BUT  GOVERNMENT  AND  INDUSTRY  COul 
not  have  influenced  higher  educatic 
so  significantly  without  the  particip 
tion  of  educators  themselves.  Acader 
ic  specialization  in  science  and  technology  w; 
perceived  by  many  humanists  and  scientis 
alike  as  antithetical  to  the  traditions  and  tene 
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the  liberal  arts.  Nonetheless,  as  university 
idgets  became  increasingly  pressed,  subsidies 
"unproductive"  departments  became  diffi- 
Jt  to  justify.  The  new  rules  of  the  game  die- 
ted that  departments  that  did  not  attract  a 
fficient  number  of  students  must  fold,  and 
e  competition  for  the  diminishing  number 
tenured  appointments  grew  more  intense, 
this  environment,  liberal  arts  departments 
:gan  to  mimic  the  sciences  in  order  to  at- 
act  students  and  therefore  survive.  The  pro- 
•ss,  which  began  as  the  liberal  arts  faculty 
same  engaged  in  ever  more  specialized  re- 
arch,  led  to  more  narrowly  defined  Ph.D. 
-ograms  and  dissertations  and  eventually  af- 
cted  undergraduate  studies.  Soon  undergrad- 
ites  were  asked  to  devote  themselves  early 
1  not  only  to  a  specific  discipline,  such  as 
story,  but  to  a  particular,  recondite  area, 
ich  as  the  Boer  War:  to  adopt  the  role  of 
junior  graduate  students." 
The  social  and  political  upheavals  of  the 
960s  further  narrowed  humanist  studies.  Lib- 


eral education  was  scorned  by  student  activists 
for  its  lack  of  "relevance,"  and,  already  on 
the  defensive,  many  of  those  who  labored 
longest  and  hardest  on  behalf  of  the  liberal 
arts  seemed  to  lose  their  grip  entirely  in  a 
manic  rush  to  prove  their  worth.  Catalogues 
began  to  fill  with  electives  that  appeared  bi- 
zarre even  when  judged  by  the  standards  of 
those  turbulent  years.  The  search  for  "rele- 
vance" turned  out  to  be  a  capitulation  to  the 
trendy  and  shallow  in  education,  which  liberal 
educators,  with  some  heat,  always  had  claimed 
to  abhor.  Even  in  the  best  of  these  new  pro- 
grams— such  as  black  studies  and  women's 
studies,  where  revised  curricula  were  meant  to 
correct  past  neglect— what  was  in  fact  intro- 
duced was  a  selective  perspective  on  humanity. 
The  worst  of  these  programs  descended  to  the 
free-for-all  of  the  "make-up-your-own-major" 
system,  which  accommodates  the  student  for 
whom  even  the  conventional  specializations  are 
not  narrow  enough. 

A  1978  graduate  and  former  editor-in-chief 


'The  search  for 
'relevance' 
turned  out  to 
be  a  capit- 
ulation to  the 
trendy  and 
shallow  in 
education.  .  .  ." 


Jollll  C.  Sawllill     °f  t^ie  5Chool  paper  contributed  to  the  Aew 

 1  ork  Times  Op-Ed  page  a  belated  regret  for 

mr.     an  educational  opportunity  missed: 

UNLETTERED      T,     .    ,    , ,    '  ,     v  . 

the  other  day  1  graduated  from  1  ale  with 
L-\I\  LKM  1  l  a  B.A.  in  English.  I  am  now.  officially,  a  col- 
lege graduate,  a  member  of  the  company 
of  educated  men  and  women.  I  have  never 
read  anything  by  Sigmund-  Freud  or  Karl 
Marx.  I  know  nothing  about  the  history  of 
Africa,  the  history  of  Latin  America,  or  the 
history  of  Asia.  I  have  not  come  within  a 
quarter-mile  of  a  lest  tube  since  I  took 
chemistry  my  senior  year  in  high  school 

The  point  is  surely  that  the  university,  by  let- 
ting the  student  go  his  own  way.  unencum- 
bered by  requirements,  has  managed  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  his  God-given  right  to  re- 
main ignorant.  In  so  capitulating,  educators 
have  lost  the  respect  of  their  students,  their 
colleagues,  and,  most  sobering,  themselves. 
They  see  ground  lost  every  day,  a  loss  felt  all 
the  more  keenly  because  it  is — in  part — self- 
inflicted. 


Treating  the  "me  first"  malaise 


THE  disposition  of  the  students  them- 
selves has  further  damaged  the  es- 
tate of  the  liberal  arts.  Born  between 
1950  and  1960,  the  young  people 
who  entered  universities  in  the  past  ten  years 
are  the  inheritors  of  society  's  "me  first"  ethic. 


These  children  are  members  of  a  family  il 
under  attack  as  obsolete.  Years  of  televisl 
watching  have  filled  their  heads  with  ima1 
of  pobtical  assassination,  civil  disobedien 
corruption  in  government  and  in  the  cor 
rate  boardroom,  abortion,  euthana?-.-.  r 
reational  drug  use.  and  human  sexuality 
its  positive  and  negative  aspects.  They  are 
dulgent,  self-absorbed,  poorly  educated  wl 
thev  reach  us.  and  disdainful  of  the  tra 
tional  values  the  university  rri-resrr.:-. 
though  many  people  have  observed  simila 
ties  between  students  of  the  1950s  and  fl 
1970s,  my  own  undergraduate  experience  ! 
Princeton  in  the  mid-Fifties  makes  roe  si 
picious  of  the  parallel.  I  recall  a  more  urge 
sense  of  social  responsibility  and  desire  f 
knowledge  than  exists  among  students  toda 
And  after  graduation,  my  classmates  ha- 
demonstrated  a  more  passionate  interest 
public  and  community  service  and  social  i 
form  than  I  am  discovering  in  graduates 
the  Seventies,  Coming  from  federal  service 
the  presidency  of  NYU  in  1975.  I  expect 
to  find  students  active  in  political  campaigi 
interested  in  improving  the  city,  and  co 
cemed  about  the  unfinished  struggle  for  equ 
rights.  But  I  was  disappointed.  The  stada 
I  meet  at  NYU  and  elsewhere  have  a  son 
times  obstreperous  sense  of  their  personal  lik 
and  dislikes,  but  lack  a  sense  of  history.  Th 
are.  bv  and  large — and  despite  their  prole- 
to  the  contrary — desperate  for  comfort  ai 
economic  security,  but  tbey  scorn  hard  wo 
and  the  postponement  of  gratification  as 
means  of  attaining  these  goals.  In  their  zeal 
become  employable,  they  cast  aside  the  c 
port  unity-  to  become  educated  as  weJL 

These  are  not  minds  receptive  to  the  £ 
stractions  of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  fault  does  not  He  finally  with  the  si 
dents.  Again,  educators  mast  bear  a  lar 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  stnden 
disdain  of  studv  that  is  not  immediately  a 
obviously  profitable.  Little  that  they  encounl 
in  secondary  schools  prepares  them  for  t 
kind  of  thought  and  discipline  a  liberal  ec 
cation  demands,  and  with  few  exceptions-  i 
dergraduates  today  lack  the  basic  skills  to  p 
form  adequately  even  the  most  rudimenta 
tasks  associated  with  serious  scholarship.  0 
insistence  that  the  public  schools  commit  thi 
resources  to  compensatory  and  remedial  p: 
grams  designed  to  correct  social  disorck 
arising  outside  the  classroom,  and  the  rea 
ness  with  which  our  schools  have  accept 
this  responsibility,  leave  little  time  or  ener 
for  the  formidable  task  of  educating  our  cl 
dren  in  the  basic  concepts  and  skills  that  i 
dergird  the  liberal  arts. 
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J  Unfortunately,   when   these   students  first 
,  ach  the  university  lecture  hall,  they  more 
ii  ten  than  not  encounter  young  instructors 
m  10  have  themselves  avoided  a  broad,  gen- 
J  al  education  as  undergraduates,  and  whose 
,  terests  are  further  refined  as  faculty  mem- 
j  rs  within  an  academic  environment  that  is 
Dre  restrictive  than  expansive.  In  our  drive 
provide  society  with  more  and  better  crafts- 
en  for  business,  government,  and  the  profes- 
jns — including  academic  teaching — we  have 
iled  to  teach  men  and  women  to  be  comfort- 
tle  with  a  number  of  disciplines  and  to  re- 
te  their  knowledge  in  a  creative  synthesis. 
The  potential  for  a  twentieth-century  Re- 
ussance  man  or  woman  dies  when  philoso- 
lers  are  content  to  perform  only  exercises  in 
iguistics,  when  literary  critics  become  im- 
>  ersed  in  the  methods  of  structuralism,  and 
I  hen  historians  care  only  to  footnote  the  events 
■t  I  a  single  war.  It  is  unfortunate  especially 
j  hen  these  academicians  are  charged  with  the 
iucation  of  undergraduates,  teaching  them 
>  regard  the  Renaissance  scholar  as  merely  a 
ilettante.  Yet  it  is  among  the  "dilettantes" 
tat  we  must  look  for  informed  and  creative 
aders. 

The  formulation  of  a  truly  liberal  curric- 
lum  will  not  be  accomplished  overnight,  and 
rill  not  be  meaningful  or  lasting  if  it  does  not 
eed  the  lessons  of  recent  experience.  Nev- 
rtheless,  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  possible 
o  begin  devising  liberal  arts  curricula  in  for- 
aats  that  work.  For  example.  NYU  has  recent- 
y  established  a  humanities  council  to  arrange 
or  special,  extracurricular  lectures  and  semi- 
lars  in  the  liberal  arts  for  undergraduates: 
mmanities  courses  have  also  been  introduced 
rithin  some  professional  schools,  among  them 
he  medical,  business,  and  dental  schools.  In 
iddition  proposals  for  a  core  curriculum  that 
vould  be  required  of  all  NYU  undergraduates 
ire  now  being  debated. 


Many  people  believe  that  specializa- 
tion in  education,  and  in  society  as 
a  whole,  is  a  good  thing,  and  that 
the  primary  responsibility  of  uni- 
versities is  to  prepare  students  for  the  world 
that  awaits  them  upon  graduation.  The  de- 
mands of  that  world  are  such — so  this  argu- 
ment goes — that  there  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  necessity  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the 
past,  nor  any  value  in  considering  the  abstrac- 
tions of  literature,  art.  philosophv.  and  natural 
science.  Our  world  requires  the  highly  focused 
skills  of  specialists,  this  argument  contends, 
who  can  bring  specific  knowledge  to  answer 
specific  questions.  Thus  it  is  beneficial  to 


manipulate  our  educational  system  to  such 
ends,  and  to  reinforce  these  goals  with  ap- 
propriate economic  rewards. 

This  argument  fails  on  three  counts.  As  a 
social  philosophy  its  greatest  weakness  is  that 
it  does  not  work.  During  the  past  three  dec- 
ades tensions  among  the  various  social,  eth- 
nic, and  economic  strata  of  our  society  have 
grown  worse,  often  erupting  into  violence  di- 
rected toward  the  very  symbols  of  material 
gain  this  philosophy  holds  out  as  proof  of  its 
virtue.  w  e  have,  in  fact,  created  a  vast  new- 
class  made  up  of  those  who,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, cannot  or  wiD  not  function  within  a  cap- 
italist technocracy.  Our  present  course  only 
isolates  this  class  still  further  and  widens  the 
gap  between  the  haves  and  have-nots. 

Second,  as  economic  policy,  this  argument 
has  proved  to  be  deficient.  Whatever  comforts 
society  enjoys  are  more  than  offset  by  spiral- 
ing  inflation.  We  are  discovering  an  unfore- 
seen corollary  to  the  consumer  ethic:  the  loss 
of  control  over  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices that  have  come  to  master  rather  than 
serve  our  lives. 

And  finally,  as  an  educational  philosophy, 
disregard  for  general  education  is  an  unmit- 
igated disaster.  There  is  much  evidence  to 
suggest  that  we  have  little  patience  for  books, 
preferring  mindless  entertainments  as  a  dis- 
traction from  the  emptiness  of  our  lives.  We 
neither  read  nor  reason,  measure  nor  cal- 
culate, and  we  are  giving  up  to  machines 
those  functions  that  distinguish  humanity. 
I  submit  that  the  national  malaise  is  evidence 
of  the  failure,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  the  techno- 
cratic ethic,  and  is  itself  the  best  reason  to 
restore  the  liberal  arts  to  prominence  in  all 
academic  disciplines. 

Matthew  Arnold  recognized  that  "men  of 
culture  are  the  true  apostles  of  equality."  In 
Culture  and  Anarchy,  Arnold  stated  that 

plenty  of  people  will  try  to  indoctrinate  the 
masses  with  .  .  .  the  creed  of  their  own  pro- 
fession or  party  .  .  .  hut  culture  works  dif- 
ferently. .  .  .  It  seeks  to  do  away  with 
classes:  to  make  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  known  in  the  world  current 
everywhere:  to  make  all  men  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sweetness  and  light. 

However  awkward  Arnold's  language  to  the 
modern  ear,  recognition  of  those  character- 
istics and  dreams  that  all  men  share  remains 
the  most  solid  of  foundations  for  correcting 
social  inequities.  Where  morality  by  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  decree  has  failed,  the  liberal 
arts  provide  a  common  ground  upon  which  all 
men  can  meet  and  share  their  experiences  in 
striving  to  achieve  lives  richer  in  content  and 
in  meaning. 


'We  neither 
read  nor  rea- 
son, measure 
nor  calculate, 
and  we  are 
giving  up  to 
machines  those 
functions  that 
distinguish 
humanity." 


John  C.  Saw  hill 
THE 
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ERHAPS  THE  MOST  PERSUASIVE  argu- 
ment for  the  reemergence  of  liberal 
education  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  is  the  fact  that  such  studies 
inform  human  nature,  and  are  as  much  a  part 
of  us  as  our  physical  needs.  They  allow  us  to 
grow  emotionally  and  intellectually. 

In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Cicero  argued 
that  "when  noble  and  elevated  natural  gifts 
are  supplemented  and  shaped  by  the  influence 
of  theoretical  knowledge,  the  result  is  then 
something  truly  remarkable  and  unique."  That 
is  to  say,  when  the  best  in  us  is  enhanced  by 
the  study  of  the  history  and  works  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  surpass  those  who  lack  such  knowl- 
edge; we  are,  in  essence,  more  fully  human. 

Limited,  career-directed  studies  alone  pro- 
vide no  lasting  solutions  to  the  multitude  of 
difficult  and  potentially  dangerous  problems 
we  confront.  The  universities  must  reassert  the 


balance  between  the  transient  interests  of 
particular  society  and  the  enduring  truths  j 
civilization.  Lniversities  must  cease  doing  tr 
work  of  government  and  industry  and  reclaii 
their  position  as  the  agency  that  instructs  an 
enlightens  these  institutions  in  how  best  t 
function  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Much  of  what  must  be  accomplished  ma 
well  require  a  radically  different  view  of  ho* 
we  teach,  what  we  teach,  and  whom  we  teachl 
We  may  find  that  many  of  the  innovative  ana 
even  outrageous  practices  that  have  evolved  ii| 
higher  education  in  the  past  ten  years  hav< 
merit  after  all.  \^  hatever  change  takes  place 
it  must  oppose  the  expedient  that  Ortega  3 
Gasset  identified  as  the  "barbarism  of  spe 
cialization."  The  same  determination  that  ha.1 
spurred  American  higher  education  so  fai 
down  the  wrong  path  should  be  summonec 
now  to  find  a  new  direction. 
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Behind  are  those  disasters  of  civilized 
ambition  which  I  flee,  selfish  and  eager 
for  life  in  undemanding  California, 
where  there  are  trivial 

men  and  women  who  are  all  pleasant  figments 
of  each  other's  imaginations — which  is 
what  we'd  all  like  the  nerve  to  be,  protected 
by  miles,  plains,  mountains  from 

the  distresses  of  our  old  imperatives, 
ethical  and  cultural,  the  hurts  of  such 
fussy  Atlantic  notions  as  honor  or 
consequent  self-esteem. 

Here,  where  only  a  few  cute  missions  are  old. 
where,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  present  moment, 
fugitives  can  thrive,  flourish  like  lettuces, 
our  faults  and  pretensions 

diminished  seemingly,  for  the  only  fault 
worth  the  fretting  about  is  that  of  the  earth 
we  walk,  not  living  and  not  building  1  those  are 
proud  words)  but  satisfied 

to  improvise  for  a  while,  as  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  cold  seasons  demanding  thrift, 
patience,  the  responsible  postponement  of 
all  gratifications. 

Winters  and  rocky  soil  with  its  promises 
made  for  what  we  called  stern  character,  taught  us 
to  hold  on.  but  here,  no  past,  no  future 
but  a  present  like  fruit 

always  in  season  lets  us  let  go  the  tics 
of  Eastern  time.  I  play  with  grown-up  children, 
frivolous,  contemptibly  happy  as  I 
hope,  mvself.  to  become. 


to 
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Taxicab  drivers  are  certain  rescue. 

They  come  like  fathers 

who  fetch  their  girls 

from  grade  school  parties 

and  interrupt  the  apple  bobs 

and  kissing  games  in  living  rooms. 

Feeling  drowned. 

I  would  watch  for  headlights  on  the  blinds, 
listen  for  the  family  car. 

Now  taxi  drivers  come  for  me 

in  cabs  of  pumpkin  gold,  like  Jimmy's. 

How  good  I  am  inside  his  cab 

with  my  hands  in  my  lap. 

clearly  father's  girl. 

I  can  shut  as  smugly- as  any  mollusk 

in  on  myself,  leave  nothing  unbuttoned, 

and  ask  for  home. 

I  am  Jimmy's  charge  and  fare. 

and  he  never  asks 

the  name  of  the  one  on  the  sidewalk  who. 

after  leaning  into  my  open  window 

to  kiss  me  bobbing  in  the  dark. 

presses  a  bill  into  Jimmy's  hand 

and  asks  if  this  is  enough.  Love 

plays  on  Jimmy's  radio. 

He  must  believe.  He  sings  along. 

\^  hen  games  go  rotten,  when  rooms 

begin  to  fill  like  a  tank 

with  salt  and  blue,  air  nearly  gone — 

when  I  end  in  beds  and  apartments 

Jimmy  will  never  find — I  still  believe 

I  could  make  a  call,  believe 

someone  will  say  it's  over, 

your  father  s  here,  it's  time  to  go. 

And  the  kind  visored  face 

might  take  me  away 

by  midnight:  no  tire  marks. 

no  slippers,  no  trace. 


From  the  city,  out  to  authentic  darkness: 

a  dirt  road  picked  at  random 

and  a  farmer  s  drivewav  where  we  stop 

half  a  mile  from  the  unlit  house. 

You  switch  off  the  headlights. 

Turning  to  you  with  half-closed  eyes, 

I  see  how  the  sky.  fallen  in. 

bears  down  on  the  window  glass. 

then  starts  to  rise  as  our  eyes  adjust. 

and  things  come  out.  like  animals,  in  silhouett 

a  rough  log  fence,  two  firs,  the  shed. 

framed  in  the  windshield's  dusty  arc. 

We  lean,  begin  our  loosenings. 

And  I  know  there  must  be  another  woman : 
across  that  field,  knotting  her  hair 
in  tight,  good  braids,  without  a  mirror. 
Her  thick-lensed  glasses  lie  on  the  nightstand 
beside  a  clock.  She  works  the  strands, 
then  sleeps  and  dreams  in  the  rimless  vision 
of  one  who  sees  these  seasons  all  day 
from  the  center  of  a  growing  field. 
She  sings  in  the  dream  to  daughters 
she's  rocked  here,  and  I  strain  to  listen: 
the  familiar  rhythms  rise  and  break — 
hold.  lull.  sway.  They  mean  sleep  note, 
safe,  you  have  a  place.  It  starts  to  rain. 
Her  songs  fade  out.  The  rain  comes  in. 
Perhaps  she  knows,  in  another  dream, 
how  love  is  trying  to  work  somewhere 
after  accidental  turns  in  the  dark. 

Down  her  driveway,  where  after  she  wakes, 
the  pickup  trucks  will  rut  the  mud, 
the  burning  tips  of  our  cigarettes 
make  brief,  small  lights.  We  are  too  far 
out.  so  that  when  we  turn  the  radio  on. 
it  picks  up  nothing  but  crackling  air. 

—  Linda  Mizejev 
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The  transcendental  game  of  follow  the  leader 


by  Peter  Marin 


letter  came  the  other  day  from  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a  poet  who  has 
always  been  torn  between  radical  politics  and  mysticism,  and  who  genuinely 
aches  for  the  presence  of  God.  A  few  years  ago,  astonishing  us  all,  he  be- 
came a  follower  of  the  Guru  Maharaj  Ji— the  smiling,  plump  young  man 
who  heads  the  Divine  Light  Mission.  Convinced  that  his  guru  was  in  fact 


God,  or  at  least  a  manifestation  of  God,  my  friend 
gave  his  life  to  him,  choosing  to  become  one  of 
his  priests,  and  rapidly  rising— because  of  his 
brilliance  and  devotion— to  the  top  of  the  orga- 
nization's hierarchy.  But  last  week  I  received  a 
phone  call  from  my  friend,  who  told  me  he  in- 
tended to  leave  the  organization,  mainly  because, 
as  he  said,  he  could  neither  "give  up  the  idea  of 
the  individual"  nor  "altogether  stop  myself  from 
thinking." 

Then,  a  few  days  later,  the  letter  came, 
scrawled  unevenly  on  lined  yellow  paper,  in  a 
script  more  ragged  than  I  remembered,  and 
made  somehow  poignant  by  the  uneven  tone: 


The  decision  in  me  to  hang  it  up  is  the  one 
bright  light  within  me  for  the  time  being.  Be- 
cause what  is  actually  the  case  is  that  I've  lived 
very  much  the  lifestyle  of  1984.  Or  of  Mao's 
China — or  of  Hitler's  Germany.  Imagine  for  a 
moment  a  situation  where  every  single  moment 
of  your  day  is  programmed.  You  begin  with 
exercise,  then  meditation,  then  a  communal  meal. 
Then  the  service  (the  work  each  member  does). 
As  the  Director  of  the  House  in  which  I  lived 
and  the  director  of  the  clinic,  it  was  my  job  daily 
to  give  the  requisite  pep  talks  or  Satsangs  to  the 
staff.  You  work  six  days  a  week,  nine  to  six — 
then  come  home  to  dinner  and  then  go  to  two 
hours  of  spiritual  discourse,  then  meditate.  There 
is  no  leisure.  It  is  always  a  group  consciousness. 
You  discuss  nothing  that  isn't  directly  related  to 
"the  knowledge."  You  are  censured  if  you  dis- 
cuss any  topics  of  the  world.  And  of  course, 
there  is  always  the  constant  focus  on  the  spiritual 
leader. 


Peter  Marin  has  written  and  edited  books  on  education  and  drug  use.  His  most  recent  publications  are  a  collection  0/  poems, 
Divided  Conscience  (Isthmus  Press),  and  a  novel,  In  a  Man's  Time  (Simon  and  Schuster).  He  is  currently  at  work  on  two  books 
about  politics  and  conscience. 

Except  where  noted,  the  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  Inner  Development:  The  Yes!  Bookshop  Guide,  by  Cris  Popenoe  (Ran- 
dom House,  1979) 


Can  you  imagine  not  thinking,  not  writing,  not 
reading,  and  no  real  discussion?  Day  after  day, 
the  rest  of  your  life?  That  is  the  norm  here. 

What  is  the  payoff?  Love.  You  are  allowed  ac- 
cess to  a  real  experience  of  transcendence.  There 
is  a  great  emotional  tie  to  your  fellow  devotees 
and  to  your  Guru — your  Guru,  being  the  center 
stage  of  everything  you  do,  becomes  omnipres- 
ent. Everything  is  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  posi- 
tively supernatural  after  a  while.  Any  normal 
form  of  causal  thinking  breaks  down.  The  or- 
dinary world  uith  its  laws  and  orders  is  pro- 
scribed. It  is  an  "illusion."  It  is  an  absolutely 
foolproof  system.  Better  than  Mao,  because  it 
delivers  a  closer-knit  cohesiveness  than  collec- 
tive criticism  and  the  red  book. 

Look  at  me.  After  a  bad  relationship,  a  dis- 
integrated marriage,  a  long  illness,  a  deep  search- 
ing for  an  answer,  I  was  ripe.  I  was  always  im- 
pulsive anyway.  So,  I  bought  in.  That  feeling  of 
love,  of  community.  The  certainty  that  you  are 
submitting  to  God  incarnate.  It  creates  a  won- 
derfully deep  and  abiding  euphoria  which,  for 
some,  lasts  indefinitely. 

T o  trip  away  from  such  a  euphoria,  back  to  a 
world  of  doubt  and  criticism,  of  imperfection — 
why  would  anyone  reject  fascism  or  communism 
— in  practice  they  are  the  same — once  one  had 
experienced  the  benefits  of  these  systems? 

Because  there  is  more  to  human  beings  than 
the  desire  for  love  or  the  wish  for  problems  to  go 
away.  There  is  also  the  spirit — the  reasoning 
element  in  man  and  a  sense  of  morality.  My 
flight  now  is  due  out  Dec.  5.  I  am  hoping  to  last 
that  long.  I  think  that  with  a  little  luck,  I  will.  If 
not.  I'll  call. 

Love  to  you,  K 

Nothing  is  simple.  A  few  days  later  my 
friend  called  again,  his  voice  a  bit  stronger,  still 
anxious  to  leave,  asking  me  to  make  his  travel  ar- 
rangements. But  this  time  he  began  talking  about 
William  Buckley,  how  he  liked  his  work,  how  he 
had  written  to  him,  gotten  a  moving  letter  in  return. 
I  could  hear,  as  he  talked,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
kind  of  attachment,  the  hints  of  a  reaction  tending 
toward  conservatism,  the  touch — ever  so  faint — of 
a  new  enthusiasm,  a  new  creed,  something  new  to 
believe  in,  to  join.  Never  having  been  to  China,  he 
had  once  extolled  its  virtues;  now,  without  seeing  it, 
he  denounces  its  faults.  His  moods  are  like  the  wild 
swings  of  a  quivering  compass  needle,  with  no  true 
pole.  • 

I  remember  going  a  few  years  ago  to  a  lecture 
in  which  the  speaker,  in  the  name  of  enlightenment, 
had  advocated  total  submission  to  a  religious  master. 
The  audience,  like  most  contemporary  audiences, 
had  been  receptive  to  the  idea,  or  more  receptive, 
rather,  than  they  would  have  been  a  while  back. 
Half  of  them  were  intrigued  by  the  idea,  drawn  to 
it.  Total  submission.  Obedience  to  a  "perfect  mas- 
ter." One  could  hear,  inwardly  in  them,  the  gath- 
ering of  breath  for  a  collective  sigh  of  relief.  At 
last,  to  be  set  free,  to  lay  down  one's  burden,  to 


be  a  child  again — not  in  renewed  innocence,  but  in 
restored  dependence,  in  admitted,  undisguised  de- 
pendence. To  be  told,  again,  what  to  do,  and  how 
to  do  it.  .  .  .  The  yearning  in  the  audience  was  so 
palpable,  their  need  so  thick  and  obvious,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  it,  impossible  not  to  em- 
pathize with  it  in  some  way.  Why  not,  after  all? 
Clearly  there  are  truths  and  kinds  of  wisdom  to 
which  most  persons  will  not  come  alone;  clearly 
there  are  in  the  world  authorities  in  matters  of  the 
spirit,  seasoned  travelers,  guides.  Somewhere  there 
must  be  truths  other  than  the  disappointing  ones  we 
have;  somewhere  there  must  be  access  to  a  world 
larger  than  this  one.  And  if,  to  get  there,  we  must 
put  aside  all  arrogance  of  will  and  the  stubborn  ego, 
why  not?  Why  not  admit  what  we  do  not  know  and 
cannot  do  and  submit  to  someone  who  both  knows 
and  does,  who  will  teach  us  if  we  merely  put  aside 
all  judgment  for  the  moment  and  obey  with  trust 
and  goodwill? 

The  audience  in  question  was  a  white  and  mid- 
dle-class group,  in  spiritual  need  perhaps,  but  not 
only  in  spiritual  need.  They  were  also  politically 
frustrated  and  exhausted,  had  been  harried  and 
bullied  into  positions  of  alienation  and  isolation,  had 
been  raised  in  a  variety  of  systems  that  taught  them 
simultaneously  individual  responsibility  and  high 
levels  of  submission  to  institutional  authority.  As 
a  result,  without  adequate  or  satisfying  participa- 
tion in  the  polis,  or  the  communal  or  social  worlds, 
the  desire  for  spiritual  submission  may  reveal  less 
of  a  spiritual  yearning  and  more  of  a  habitual  appe- 
tite for  submission  in  general.  Submission  becomes 
a  value  and  an  end  in  itself,  and  unless  it  exists  side 
by  side  with  an  insistence  upon  political  power  and 
participation,  it  becomes  a  frightening  and  destruc- 
tive thing. 

There  are  many  things  to  which  a  man  or  woman 
might  submit:  to  his  own  work,  to  the  needs  of 
others,  to  the  love  of  others,  to  passion,  to  experi- 
ence, to  the  rhythms  of  nature — the  list  is  endless 
and  includes  almost  anything  men  or  women  might 
do.  for  almost  anything,  done  with  depth,  takes  us 
beyond  ourselves  and  into  relation  with  other  things, 
and  that  is  always  a  submission,  for  it  is  always  a 
joining,  a  kind  of  wedding  to  the  world.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  need  for  that,  for  without  it  we  grow 
exhausted  with  ourselves,  with  our  wisdom  still  un- 
spoken, and  our  needs  unmet. 

But  that  general  appetite  is  twisted  and  used 
tyrannically  when  we  are  asked  to  submit  ourselves 
unconditionally  to  other  persons — whether  they 
wear  the  masks  of  the  state  or  of  the  spirit.  In  both 
instances  our  primary  relation  is  no  longer  to  the 
world  or  to  others:  it  is  to  "the  master,"  and  the 
world  or  others  suffer  from  that  choice,  because  our 
relation  to  them  is  broken,  and  with  it  our  sense  of 
possibility.  In  our  attempt  to  restore  to  ourselves 
what  is  missing,  we  merely  intensify  the  depriva- 
tion rather  than  diminish  it. 


Tibet  in  Boulder 

^■m  L'RIN'G  THE  SUMMER  of  1977.  1 

— ~7^|  ■T^X--  taught  for  several  weeks  at  Na- 
I  ■  \  ropa  Institute,  a  Buddhist  school 
I  I  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  begun  by 

If  Chogyam  Trungpa.  Rinpoche,* 

|#  who  is  considered  by  his  Ameri- 

\.  /   can  followers  to  be  a  sort  of  spir- 

^  itual  king.  While  there,  I  made 

most  of  the  entries  and  notes  that  appear  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  But  they  are  selected  from  a  longer 
manuscript,  and  I  suppose  they  will  not  make  much 
sense  without  an  explanation  of  Naropa  and  what  I 
was  doing  there. 

Trungpa  is  certainly  no  fraud:  prepared  from 
childhood  on  to  be  the  abbot  of  several  monaste- 
ries in  Tibet,  he  fled  the  country  when  the  Commu- 
nists took  it  over  in  1959  and  later  came  to  America 
in  1970.  He  is  believed  by  his  followers  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  Trungpa  Tulku.  an  earlier  Tibetan 
master,  and  to  be  heir  to  a  tradition  of  "crazy  wis- 
dom" dating  back  1.800  years  to  Milarepa  and  Pad- 
masambhava.  revered  Tibetan  saints.  Trungpa's 
earliest  American  followers  were  drawn  mainly 
from  the  counterculture,  and  I  suspect  that  they  are 
generally  more  intelligent,  literate,  and  profligate 
than  those  drawn  to  other  contemporary  spiritual 
leaders.  Forty  years  old,  bright,  witty,  and  a  hard 
drinker.  Trungpa  also  appealed  to  several  artists  and 
writers,  many  of  whom — like  Allen  Ginsberg — be- 
came both  his  students  and  teachers  at  Naropa. 

Trungpa's  disciples  are  not  nearly  so  well  or- 
ganized as  members  of  some  other  modern  spiritual 
groups.  Though  they  sometimes  live  communally  at 
the  spiritual  centers  set  up  here,  for  the  most  part 
they  live  independently  and  separately  and  owe  him 
allegiance  or  obedience  only  in  terms  of  their  spir- 
itual lives.  Nonetheless.  Trungpa  does  wield  power 
over  some  of  them.  His  disciples  apply  to  him  for 
counsel  as  they  might  to  Dear  Abby.  and  Trungpa 
has  even  upon  occasion  strongly  suggested  to  peo- 
ple whom  they  should  marry.  Many  of  his  followers 
believe  him  to  have  magical  powers  gathered  in 
Tibet.  In  general,  however,  the  power  that  Trungpa 
has  seems  as  much  a  result  of  what  his  disciples 
project  upon  him  as  of  what  they  are  taught. 

I  came  to  Naropa  because  I  had  been  curious 
about  it  for  a  while,  and  because  some  people  there, 
familiar  with  my  writing,  hoped  that  I  would  later 
write  something  about  the  school.  When  I  first  ex- 
plained my  misgivings  about  teaching  there,  the 
staff  said  to  come  anyway,  and  I  went,  having  cer- 
tain mild  but  not  decisive  prejudices,  feeling  a  bit 
guilty  about  a  summer  spent  so  far  from  things  I 
really  cared  about,  but  also  curious  and  self-indul- 

*  Rinpoche  is  a  title  denoting  high  rank  among  Tibetan 
Buddhist  monks.  Translated  literally  it  means  "the  pre- 
cious one." 


gent  enough  to  want  a  few  easy  weeks  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

I  taught  two  courses,  both  of  which  I  had  sug- 
gested: one  on  autobiography,  which  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  one  on  social  action  and  morality, 
which  drew  only  a  handful  of  students.  Not  knowing 
quite  how  to  fit  me  into  their  scheme  of  things,  the 
administrators  thrust  me  upon  the  poets  in  Naropa's 
'"Kerouac  School  of  Disembodied  Poetics."  Per- 
plexed by  my  presence,  a  bit  resentful  of  those  who 
stuck  me  there,  and  as  competitive  and  hermetic 
as  poets  can  often  be,  they  left  me  pretty  much  to 
myself.  For  the  most  part  I  went  about  my  private 
business,  knowing  enough  about  summer  schools  in 
general  to  construct  a  separate  life  for  myself,  and 
finding  my  real  pleasures  in  the  mountains  or 
among  friends. 

Naropa,  which  is  a  year-round  school,  attracts 
most  of  its  students  during  its  two  summer  sessions. 
In  general,  the  guest  faculty  is  impressive:  artists, 
intellectuals,  and  academicians  who  are  flattered  by 
the  invitation  to  teach  and  genuinely  hope  to  com- 
bine or  enhance  their  own  work  with  Buddhist  ideas 
and  meditative  technicpies.  The  600  students  who 
were  there  for  each  summer  session  ought  not  to  be 
confused  with  Trungpa's  regular  disciples,  who  num- 
ber perhaps  1,500  and  are  scattered  across  the  coun- 
try. The  real  disciples  run,  rather  than  attend,  Na- 
rooa,  and  are  associated  primarily  with  Vajradhatu. 
an  essentially  religious  organization  coordinating 
the  various  activities  and  meditative  centers  set  up 
by  Trungpa  during  the  past  several  years.  Vajrad- 
hatu and  Naropa  are  legally  separate:  though 
Trungpa  often  lectures  at  Naropa.  his  spiritual 
teaching  is  offered  mainly  in  the  activities  of  Vaj- 
radhatu. and  Naropa  is — or  so  its  administrators 
claim — an  attempt  to  leaven  Western  culture  with 
Eastern  wisdom.  Whereas  \  ajradhatu  is  organized 
around  a  single  truth  and  obedience  to  a  single  mas- 
ter. Trungpa,  Naropa  is  more  secular  and  various, 


The  dragon-horse  of  the  I  Ching 

From  The  I  Ching  and  Mankind,  by  Diana  Hook  iRutledge. 
Kegan,  Paul,  1975) 


with  several  points  of  view  represented.  Nonethe- 
less, Tibetan  Buddhism  forms  the  heart  of  the  sum- 
mer's teaching.  Most  of  the  students  there  tempo- 
rarily seem  drawn  by  an  interest  in  Buddhism,  medi- 
tation, and  enlightenment,  and  the  most  popular 
weekly  events  are  the  lectures  conducted  by  spiri- 
tual teachers  and  the  peripheral  activities  associated 
with  them:  studies  in  the  Buddhist  tradition,  and 
instruction  in  meditation,  without  which,  it  is  ex- 
plained, one  cannot  understand  Buddhist  ideas. 

The  school  has  no  campus  of  its  own.  Its  central 
offices,  along  with  a  rehearsal  hall,  are  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  building  on  Boulder's  mall  close  to 
the  modish  center  of  town,  among  the  hip  bars  and 
health-food  stores.  Classes  were  held  several  blocks 
away  in  a  large  Catholic  high  school  rented  for  the 
summer.  Most  of  the  summer  faculty  members  were 
housed,  along  with  some  students,  in  a  nearby  apart- 
ment complex,  which  took  on,  as  the  summer  pro- 
gressed, the  untidy  and  noisy,  but  not  unpleasant, 
vitality  of  unmanaged  tenement  life.  Trungpa's  dis- 
ciples were  scattered  around  town  in  their  own 
houses,  and  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  another 
building  altogether,  where  Vajradhatu"s  affairs  were 
conducted.  There  things  appeared  to  be  more  order- 
ly; the  building — efficiently  busy,  manned  at  the 
entrances — resembled  a  bank  or  a  mini-Pentagon. 
Trungpa  himself  was  not  at  Naropa  while  I  was 
there.  He  was  off  "on  retreat"  for  the  summer.  His 
place  had  been  taken  by  Osel  Tendzin,  the  "\  ajra 
Regent,"  who  had  more  recently  been  Trungpa's 
prize  student — an  American  with  an  American 
name — before  being  elevated  to  his  new  role.  Trung- 
pa had  in  no  way  abdicated  his  place  at  the  center 
of  the  school  and  its  disciples,  but  the  trappings  of 
royalty,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  disciples  toward 
them,  had  passed  entire  from  Trungpa  to  Osel.  It 
is  the  position  and  not  the  man  that  commands  obe- 
dience— not  so  very  different  from  the  Catholic 
attitude  toward  the  Pope.  Osel  was  constantly  at- 
tended in  public — as  is  Trungpa — by  a  small  legion 
of  \  ajra  guards,  rather  muscular  and  doggedly  loyal 
bodyguards  who  do  his  bidding.  Their  presence,  as 
with  many  things  at  Naropa,  was  partly  symbolic. 
But  that  does  not  mean  it  was  purely  ornamental. 
Symbols  at  Naropa  take  on  immense  weight  and 
significance,  often  superseding  everything  else.  I 
remember  a  friend  telling  me  he  had  been  asked  by 
one  of  the  guards  to  prepare  a  performance  for 
Osel"s  birthday. 

"What  sort  of  performance?"  he  asked. 

"We  don't  care,"  answered  the  guard.  "Just 
make  sure  you  do  it  as  if  it  were  for  a  king." 

As  for  Boulder  itself,  it  is  a  complex  and  curious 
place,  as  is  all  of  Colorado.  Nature  is  so  overpow- 
eringly  present  that  one  feels  as  if  one  has  escaped 
the  ordinary  and  arrived  at  a  place  more  beautiful 
and  innocent.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  For  a  while, 
bored  with  Naropa.  I  wandered  the  town,  picking 
up  stories  and  myths.  The  state  is  a  paranoid  dream. 


with  drugs  flowing  into  towns  from  the  south,  and 
drug  money  from  the  southwest,  and  guns  being  run 
to  Latin  America,  and  ex-Green  Berets  and  soldiers 
of  fortune  and  agents  from  nine  different  federal 
security  agencies,  and  the  same  odd  mix  of  interests, 
influence,  and  alliances  that  turns  up  in  Miami  and  | 
Cuba  or  the  drug  trade  in  Southeast  Asia.  Rocky 
Flats  is  nearby — where  we  reprocess  fissionable 
material  from  all  our  nuclear  weapons,  and  so  is 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  our  underground  headquarters 
in  case  of  war.  The  Rockies  are  honeycombed  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  installations  of  all  sorts; 
a  great  war  grows  in  the  state  over  mineral  and 
water  rights;  the  state's  powers  include  the  Rocke- 
feller and  Coors  families;  branches  of  the  Mafia 
contend  with  one  another;  many  of  the  university 
professors  are  said  to  have  extensive  ties  with  the 
CIA;  this  is  where  several  years  ago  a  mysterious 
busload  of  Tibetans  turned  up  stranded  in  a  ditch, 
preparing  for  a  counterinsurgent  invasion  of  Tibet; 
where  Thomas  Riha  worked  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  on  a  secret  project  before  disappearing 
without  a  trace  in  Eastern  Europe:  where  his  con- 
fidante, Gayla  Tannenbaum,  is  said  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide  from  a  dose  of  cyanide  in  the  same 
hospital  where  they  once  hid  Dita  Beard:  where 
the  young  man  who  murdered  his  uncle,  the  King 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  went  to  school  and  was,  some  in- 
sist, recruited  by  CIA  agents  working  in  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  -wife 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran  arrived  with  her  full  retinue  on 
three  private  planes  to  lecture  at  the  Aspen  Insti- 
tute about  social  justice.  In  short,  this  is  America, 
and  the  underside  of  town,  invisible  to  tourists  and 
Buddhist  residents,  is  inhabited  by  bikers  and  hood- 
lums, outlaws  and  adventurers,  rebels  and  Moonies, 
all  percolating  under  the  surface  and  at  the  edges 
of  town  and  perhaps  a  better  measure  of  our  age 
than  the  stained  glass  and  ferns  of  the  singles'  bars 
or  the  herb  displays  at  the  health-food  stores. 


Dharmachakra:  Veneration  of  Buddha  turning  the  Wheel  of 
the  Law 


I Though  I  love  these  details  and  tales,  I  have  no  room 
for  them  here,  ancFI  mention  them  briefly  as  a  way 
of  setting  the  scene,  for  they  are  related  to  what 
I  goes  on  at  Naropa.  This,  too,  is  the  world — the  mix 
I  of  power  and  violence  and  sophistication  from  which 
i  the  students  turn  away,  as  if  hoping  to  leave  it  be- 
I  hind  even  as  it  surrounds  them  and  presses  close. 
And  finally,  one  note  of  caution.  What  goes  on  at 
Naropa  and  Vajradhatu  is  by  no  means  as  excessive 
or  oppressive  as  what  some  other  sects  inflict  upon 
their  members.  I  do  not  intend  here  an  expose.  In 
many  ways,  it  is  the  sect's  relative  innocuousness 
that  interests  me.  Even  in  Naropa's  comparative 
normality  one  can  see  the  tendencies  that  lead  in 
more  radical  expressions  to  far  more  troubling  ends. 
Finally,  I  should  say  that  while  passing  through 
Boulder  in  1978  I  passed  many  of  these  pages  on 
to  someone  at  Naropa,  explained  that  I  intended  to 
publish  them,  and  asked  if  Trungpa  would  like  to 
discuss  them.  The  answer  was  no. 


trigue  and  attitude  of  a  medieval  court,  and  that 
shows  up  in  the  peculiar  and  "playful"  way  in  which 
Buddhists  enter  the  world  of  hip  capitalism.  It  is  no 
accident  that  they  are  in  Boulder,  where  such  busi- 
nesses flourish.  America  is  what  it  is,  and  business 
is  play,  and  so  the  Buddhists  happily  take  part  in 
the  moneymaking,  unconstrained  by  any  notion  of  a 
common  good,  and  certainly  unconcerned  about  the 
relation  of  individual  conscience  and  the  dominant 
attitudes  toward  the  entrepreneurial  self  and  the  pri- 
macy of  property. 

For  Vajrayana  Buddhists,  the  "open  space"  of  the 
world  is  an  arena  for  play  rather  than  for  justice. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  their  sensibility  than 
the  notion  of  a  free  community  of  equals  or  a  just  so- 
ciety or  the  common  good.  In  their  eyes  justice  is 
another  delusion,  another  proof  of  personal  confu- 
sion. For  this  reason  one  begins  to  see  how  well  the 
institute  fits  into  Boulder,  and  why  it  has  such  an 
attraction  for  certain  intellectuals  and  therapists. 
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F  course,  one  must  not  forget 
this  is  Vajrayana  Buddhism,  a 
particular  tradition — an  aristo- 
cratic Tibetan  line  set  free  of 
moral  constraint,  in  which  all  ac- 
tion is  seen  as  play,  and  in  which 
the  traditional  (if  somewhat 
hazy)  questions  at  work  in  Bud- 


dhism about  moral  responsibilities  to  sentient  crea- 
tures are  largely  set  aside.  For  the  most  part,  moral 
and  social  questions  disappear  from  all  discourse, 
even  from  idle  conversation,  save  when  they  are 
raised  by  outsiders.  Then  they  are  dealt  with,  a  bit 
grudgingly,  and  always  briefly. 

The  Naropa  Institute  embodies  a  feudal,  priestly 
tradition  transplanted  to  a  capitalistic  setting.  The 
attraction  it  has  for  its  adherents  is  oddly  reminis- 
cent of  the  attraction  the  aristocracy  had  for  the 
rising  middle  class  in  the  early  days  of  capitalistic 
expansion.  These  middle-class  children  seem  drawn 
irresistibly  not  only  to  the  discipline  involved  but 
also  to  the  trappings  of  hierarchy.  Stepping  out 
from  their  limousines,  hours  late  for  their  talks,  sur- 
rounded by  satraps,  the  masters  seem  alternately 
like  Arab  chieftains  or  caliphs.  Allegiance  to  the 
discipline  means  allegiance  to  the  lineage,  to  the 
present  Vajra,  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  allegiance  to 
a  king. 

If  there  is  a  compassion  at  work  here,  as  some  in- 
sist, it  is  so  distant,  so  diminished,  so  divorced 
from  concrete  changes  in  social  structure,  that  it 
makes  no  difference  at  all.  Periodically  someone 
will  talk  about  how  meditation  will  lead  inevitably 
to  compassion  or  generosity.  But  that,  even  accord- 
ing to  other  Buddhists,  is  nonsense.  Certainly  here 
it  is  nonsense.  Behind  the  public  face  lies  the  in- 
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or  the  sages  here,  every  form 
of  pain  can  be  understood  in 
terms  of  attachment  or  ego.  Con- 
science does  not  exist,  nor  what 
Blake  would  have  called  a  yearn- 
ing for  Jerusalem.  Precisely 
those  joyous  powers  and  passions 
that  feel,  in  the  self,  like  the 
presence  of  life  and  its  graces  are  taken  to  be  fic- 
tions, and  discounted  or  abused.  In  that,  ironically, 
Naropa  becomes,  as  its  founders  want,  a  living  part 
of  American  intellectual  life.  In  its  denial  of  the 
felt  world  of  persons  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
there,  the  truths  to  be  found  in  others,  it  shares  the 
limitations  of  intellectual  America,  and  it  caters  to 
its  weakness. 

This  particular  brand  of  Buddhism  is  neither 
quite  so  morally  aware  as  some  Buddhist  traditions 
nor  so  humble  as  others.  Because  it  is  elitist,  aris- 
tocratic, and  in  some  ways  feudal,  there  lies  at  its 
heart,  or  at  least  close  to  the  heart  of  Trungpa's 
aristocratic  thought,  a  disdain  for  politics  and  for 
the  yearnings  behind  it. 

Though  Trungpa's  spiritual  views  lead  inevitably 
and  sometimes  quite  prettily  to  theories  of  radical 
aesthetics  (see,  for  example,  how  another  brand  of 
Buddhism  leavens  the  work  of  John  Cage),  and 
though  one  can  even  base  upon  them  a  fairly  radical 
psychology,  somehow  they  emerge,  in  his  talks,  as 
reactionary,  establishmentarian  politics — something 
Trungpa  has  in  common  with  most  spiritual  lead- 
ers who  appeal  to  America's  mindless  middle 
class.  The  zeal  one  feels  at  work  at  the  institute  is 
in  some  ways  simply  a  zeal  to  establish  itself  at  the 
heart  of  American  mainstream  life,  to  convention- 
alize itself  and  make  itself  respectable.  In  that  re- 


gard,  Trungpa's  early  connections  with  the  hippie 
or  fringe  community  appear  to  be  simply  the  easiest 
or  only  available  way  to  build  a  foundation  for  his 
ensemble. 
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HEN  TRUNGPA  DOES  TOUCH  upon 

politics,  as  he  sometimes  will  in 
his  lectures,  it  is  always  to  de- 
value it.  to  set  it  aside.  And 
when  one  raises  with  his  disciples 
various  questions  about  moral 
reciprocity,  human  responsibil- 
ity, moral  value,  or  political  ac- 
tion, they  dismiss  such  inquiries,  muttering  about 
'"all  sentient  creatures"  or  confused  attachment 
to  the  world.  But  one  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  that  they  are  otherworldly.  Far 
from  it.  Trungpa  and  his  students  are  very  much 
of  the  world,  and  enter  it  in  terms  of  business  en- 
terprises, the  expansion  of  their  institute,  and  so 
on.  Trungpa  seems  to  have  no  trouble  with  the 
structure  of  American  capitalism,  the  idea  of  prop- 
erty, the  underlying  relations  between  castes  and 
clashes  of  persons.  These,  I  believe,  appear  to  him 
divinely  ordered — a  kind  of  spiritual  hierarchy 
hardened  into  human  norms.  The  notion  that  indi- 
vidual well-being  hinges  on  change  does  not  occur 
to  him  any  more  than  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
his  predecessors  in  feudal  Tibet. 

The  fact  that  this  notion  is  taught  by  a  privileged 
class  of  priests  to  their  followers  ought  to  make  it 
somewhat  suspect,  of  course.  But  one  can  also  under- 
stand its  appeal  to  middle-class  Americans,  whose 
nerv  ousness  is  such  that  they  would  like  to  believe 
that  spiritual  progress  is  possible  without  further 
upheavals  in  history  and  the  loss  of  their  privileged 
estate. 

Trungpa's  implicit  conservatism  seems,  then, 
both  appealing  to  his  followers  and  also  destructive 
to  qualities  in  them  still  feebly  struggling  to  stay 
alive.  And  that  is  to  say  nothing  of  its  real  conse- 
quences in  the  concrete  world — those  that  will 
show  up  not  in  the  fates  or  destinies  of  these  middle- 
class  Americans,  but  in  those  of  . the  poor  and  black 
and  disenfranchised,  those  who  invariably  find 
themselves  suffering  the  results  of  reactionary  Amer- 
ican politics.  For  those  whose  well-being  rests  upon 
either  the  structural  transformation  of  society  or 
changes  in  dominant  American  notions  about  jus- 
tice, moral  philosophies  like  Trungpa's,  and  the 
encapsulated  moral  world  in  which  they  are  taught, 
can  only  spell  further  pain,  if  they  are  widely  taken 
seriously,  or  remain  unleavened  by  moral  ideas 
rooted  in  a  vision  other  than  that  offered  at  Naropa. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Trungpa  actually  means 
that  kind  of  harm  to  anyone,  or  is  an  incipient  fas- 
cist. Certainly  the  obvious  eclecticism  at  work  in  the 


summer  institute,  and  the  plethora  of  views  ex- 
pressed, and  the  relative  freedom  of  their  expres- 
sion, leave  intact  at  least  a  minimal  sense  of  the 
free  play  of  thought  and  a  willingness  to  subject 
Buddhist  views  to  all  sorts  of  challenge  and  criti- 
cism. But  to  claim  for  it — as  is  often  done — a 
supremacy  of  vision,  or  to  demand,  in  its  name,  a 
singular  allegiance,  or  to  denounce  in  its  name  all 
other  devotions,  attachments,  or  obligations  as  con- 
fusion ( as  is  also  done  I  is  a  violence  done  to  those 
present.  It  becomes,  in  that  instance,  not  the  heal- 
ing that  it  might  be,  but  a  still  further  cause  of  pain. 
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esterday  we  sought  among  the 
places  on  our  map  a  town  still  un- 
touched by  the  modernity  that 
has  overwhelmed  these  moun- 
tains. Everywhere  now  there  rise 
from  the  steep  valleys  row  upon 
row  of  condominiums  and  cha- 
lets, and  the  signs  of  the  culture 
that  accompanies  them:  hip  stores,  self-conscious 
fashion,  the  fancies  of  a  white  American  hipness 
now  coming  into  its  own.  In  many  of  the  towns,  to 
find  something  authentic  one  must  go  to  the  outer- 
most avenues,  to  the  traditional  gas  stations  and 
cafes  that,  though  scars  on  the  landscape,  have  at 
least  a  reality  the  make-believe  cuteness  of  the 
towns — Dillon,  Vail,  Georgetown,  Frisco,  Boulder, 
and  Aspen — do  not  have. 

In  these  towns,  one  feels  at  the  precious,  airless 
dead  end  of  culture,  among  fashionable  sleepwalk- 
ers. Each  seems  to  mimic  and  mock  what  its  builders 
remember  of  their  college  campuses.  Complete  with 
apartments,  pools,  tennis  courts,  groceries,  jewelry 
stores,  restaurants,  and  bars  made  to  look  like 
saloons,  these  towns  close  in  on  the  soul  at  the  same 
time  that  they  sustain  its  fife.  They  remind  one  of 
the  "sundomes"  Ray  Bradbury  once  described  in  a 
storv  about  rainswept  \enus:  self-enclosed  pockets 
of  weather  creating  a  world  totally  separate  from  the 
planet's  life. 

A  few  nights  ago,  watching  the  faces  of  the  rapt 
students  as  they  listened  to  a  Buddhist  speaker,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  world  into  which  they 
seemed  compelled  to  move  was  the  spiritual  version 
of  these  modish  towns.  Though  they  sought  surcease 
from  the  tribulations  of  the  self,  they  seemed  trapped 
in  themselves  by  precisely  the  absence  of  what  the 
teacher  denounced:  a  passion  for  the  world.  Pecu- 
liarly, they  seemed  engaged  in  trying  to  escape  an 
appetite  that  no  longer  seemed  alive  in  them.  Though 
the  administrators  of  the  institute  were  calm  and 
had  a  kind  of  clarity,  the  atmosphere  around  them 
seemed  humanly  empty,  too  hygienic,  too  claustro- 
phobic by  far.  Lacking  both  irony  and  joy.  the  at- 
mosphere was  watery,  insubstantial.  Watching  it. 
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moving  through  it,  one  felt  very  little.  There  was 
not  enough  passion  present  in  it  to  engender  any 
kind  of  reaction.  The  world  itself  seemed  so  absent, 
so  distant,  that  the  dislocation  between  this  reality 
and  that  other  seemed  itself  to  have  become  unreal. 
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OMETIMES  THE  ENTIRE  institute 

seems  like  an  immense  joke 
played  by  Trungpa  on  the  world, 
the  attempt  of  a  grown  child  to 
reconstruct  for  himself  a  simple 
world.  It  is  no  accident  that  he 
should  construct  it  here,  in  Boul- 
der, through  the  agency  of  yearn- 
ing Americans  whose  ache  for  a  larger  world  is 
easily  reduced  to  a  passion  for  aristocratic  form.  He 
makes  easy  use  of  the  voracious  elitism  by  which 
American  members  of  the  middle  class  increasingly 
justify  their  wealth  or  rationalize  their  sense  of 
separation  from  the  world.  But  what  makes  it  pain- 
ful to  see  is  that  there  exists  in  many  of  these  young 
students  a  pain  and  shame  and  unused  power  that 
issues  from  the  deepest  and  best  parts  of  themselves 
and  that  they  must  learn  to  live  and  speak  of.  But 
there  is  no  way  for  them  to  do  that  through  Bud- 
dhism, no  teacher  to  help  them,  no  rhetoric  to  reveal 
to  them  what  they  feel.  Instead,  their  human  yearn- 
ing, the  ache  of  conscience,  the  inner  feel  of  justice, 
the  felt  sense  of  freedom  are  passed  off  as  illusions, 
as  Western  childishness.  These  impulses,  ironically, 
are  destroyed  in  the  name  of  a  spiritual  wisdom  per- 
haps necessary  to  complete  them.  But  that  destruc- 
tion is  not  in  any  way  inherent  in  wisdom  or  even  in 
the  tradition  of  meditation.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
priestly  class.  Aristocrats  of  any  sort,  after  all,  es- 
pecially those  given  to  pomp  and  hierarchy,  are  not 
the  best  sages  to  consult  about  political  frustration 
or  moral  pain. 

As  is  true  of  people  in  almost  any  contemporary 
institution,  these  students  are  better  than  what  they 
are  taught.  Just  as,  in  the  Sixties,  the  truths  of  their 
rebellion,  garbled  as  it  was,  exceeded  the  institu- 
tional truths  of  their  teachers,  so,  too,  the  yearning 
of  these  students  unused  is  abused  by  the  institution 
that  defines  reality  and  truth  for  them.  Troubled 
not  only  by  their  separation  from  a  felt  connection 
to  the  world,  these  students  also  experience  the  pain 
of  a  vision  of  self  or  human  nature  that  allows  no 
room  for  what  they  feel  about  the  world,  and  offers 
no  way  to  express  it.  Their  pain  is  not  spiritual;  it 
is  moral.  Their  problem  is  to  regain  their  moral 
lives  in  the  way  that  we  have  recently  struggled  to 
regain  our  sexual  lives.  But  just  as  we  looked  mis- 
takenly to  sexuality  for  certain  political  or  moral 
satisfactions,  thereby  corrupting  that  realm,  now  we 
mistakenly  search  in  the  spirit's  world  for  the  same 
satisfactions;  just  as  Columbus,  sailing  among  the 


An  illustration  from  a  Jataka,  showing  the  Buddha's  past  life 
as  a  crane. 

American  isles,  thought  himself  to  be  in  the  Indies 
and  called  everything  by  the  wrong  name,  so,  too, 
we  drift  in  a  landscape  that  we  do  not  understand, 
and  we  have  the  wrong  names  for  things. 
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E    HAVE    COME    TO    DENVER,  to 

Lakeside,  an  amusement  park 
built  in  the  Twenties,  to  picnic 
on  the  lawn  under  the  cotton- 
wood  trees.  Just  yesterday  we 
were  in  the  mountains,  crossing 
a  series  of  passes  at  12,000  feet, 
above  the  timberline,  where  the 
tundra  was  covered  everywhere  with  small  blue  and 
white  flowers.  The  wind  played  about  us  as  we  wound 
our  way  among  melting  snowbanks  to  come  finally 
to  what  seemed  like  the  top  of  the  world.  In  the 
distance  we  could  see  nothing  human,  merely  the 
high  saddles  of  mountains,  their  tree-covered  flanks, 
and  the  tall  cloudy  skies  above  them  barely  distin- 
guishable from  the  snow-white  peaks.  There  was  a 
beauty  to  that  almost  beyond  belief,  but  there  is 
something  no  less  beautiful  in  all  of  this:  the  amuse- 
ment park  with  its  small  lake  and  weathered,  bright- 
ly painted  buildings,  the  fat  lady  laughing  above  the 
ride  through  the  fun  house,  lovers  and  children  pass- 
ing on  the  narrow  paths  or  gathered  at  tables  under 
the  trees.  This,  too,  is  a  gift,  perhaps  more  profound 
than  that  other,  because  its  beauty  is  crowned  by 
human  presence.  Sometimes,  somehow,  almost  as  if 
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by  accident,  we  get  things  right;  the  spaces  we 
create  for  one  another — like  this  small  amusement 
park — reveal  the  presence  of  the  human  heart.  The 
indifferent  generosity  of  nature  gives  way  to  the 
human  generosity  of  the  accidentally  just  city. 

Now  at  noon,  we  sit  on  the  grass  beneath  this 
tall  tree,  having  within  reach  the  fruits  of  count- 
less harvests:  wine,  bread,  cheeses,  fruit,  chocolate. 
I  look  at  the  grass,  the  sky,  the  passers-by,  my  com- 
panions, and  my  heart  fills  with  a  joy  equal  to  any 
more  obviously  mystical  or  religious  sentiment  I 
have  ever  had.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the  absolute 
beauty  of  the  transience  of  this  day — this  wind,  this 
ease,  this  flesh.  It  arises  from  the  heart  in  answer  to 
a  human  presence,  and  one  understands — if  only  for 
a  moment — what  it  would  mean  to  be  free. 

There  are  those,  back  at  Naropa,  who  would  es- 
cape all  this.  A  few  nights  ago,  in  answer  to  some 
questions  about  the  nature  of  joy,  one  of  the  sages  in 
residence,  a  Buddhist  monk,  answered  that  joy  was 
always  followed  or  equaled  by  suffering,  and  that 
enlightenment  meant  leaving  them  both  behind.  No- 
body in  the  audience  bothered  to  argue.  Yet  there 
is,  I  think,  a  discipline  graver  and  more  demanding 
than  the  one  offered  the  audience.  It  is  open  to  those 
whose  joy  in  life  seems  to  justify  whatever  suffering 
is  entailed.  It  is  a  passion  beyond  all  possessiveness, 
a  fierce  love  of  the  world  and  a  fierce  joy  in  the  tran- 
sience of  things  made  beautiful  by  their  imperma- 
nence.  I  would  not  trade  this  day  for  heaven,  no 
matter  what  name  we  call  it  by.  Or  rather,  I  think 
that  if  there  is  a  heaven,  it  is  something  like  this, 
a  pleasure  taken  in  life,  this  gift  of  one's  comrades 
at  ease  momentarily  under  the  trees,  and  the  taste 
of  satisfaction,  and  the  promise  of  grace,  alive  in 
one's  hands  and  mouth. 
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The  discipline  of  living  with  this  gTace,  of  seek- 
ing it  out,  is  what  calls  to  some  of  us  as  surely  a: 
the  escape  from  pain  calls  to  others.  This  is  not  the 
cessation  of  passion,  but  its  completion,  its  human- 
ization.  The  question  posed  by  this  discipline  is  a 
simple  one,  demanding  a  lifetime  as  answer.  It  is: 
Can  one  live  as  man?  It  is  a  call  that  echoes  in  the 
soul  as  a  significance  of  being:  a  sense  of  meaning 
as  a  power  that  runs  beneath  all  thought  and  lifts 
the  flesh  beyond  all  questioning,  as  a  certainty  oj 
belonging  in  a  world  that  seems,  on  its  face,  indif- 
ferent to  our  presence.  Here,  in  the  city,  where  we 
have  made  our  homes  there  lives  a  beauty  that  ex 
ceeds — when  it  is  present — the  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tains, because  it  is  human,  and  thereby  lifts  the 
heart  even  higher.  It  is  not  antithetical  to  the  moun- 
tains, it  calls  to  the  same  thing  in  the  soul;  it,  too. 
is  what  one  might  call,  with  Giono,  "the  song  of  the 
world."  Stone,  sky,  earth,  and  tree— these  beckon 
to  man  as  enigmas,  facts,  and  gifts:  a  world  beyond 
that  suddenly  opens  in  the  soul  to  reveal  itself,  out- 
side of  us,  as  a  home.  That  same  thing  is  true  ol 
these  others,  this  human  community.  This,  too 
opens  in  the  soul,  revealing  itself  as  our  home.  This 
beauty,  not  accidental,  issues  from  the  human  hand 
is  a  song  of  his  joy.  It  is  like  the  beauty  of  certain 
cities,  of  certain  human  landscapes,  in  which  human 
habitation  merges  with  sky  and  sea  to  form  a  world 
that  would  vanish  if  either  were  missing. 
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ODAY,    WHEN    A    STUDENT  asked 

me  what  I  thought  of  all  this,  I 
filtered  through  my  mind  all  the 
polite  or  witty  things  I  might  say. 
and  then  responded  with  what  I 
really  meant:  "I  think  it  is  be- 
neath contempt."  And  that  is 
true.  Beyond  the  reasonableness 
of  my  controlled  responses,  all  of  this  seems  worse 
than  absurd,  mainly  because  at  the  heart  of  its  sense- 
lessness lies  a  smug  self-congratulation  beyond  all 
belief.  Things  here  are  closed,  small,  careful,  se- 
cure. I  remember,  as  a  child,  hating  my  obligatory 
visits  to  the  synagogue,  hating  them  with  the  pas- 
sion of  a  secularized  Jew,  as  if  still  stirring  in  my 
blood  were  the  currents  of  the  impulses  that  took  a 
whole  people  out  of  their  tiny  towns  and  shtetls,  and 
into  the  larger  world — as  if  gasping  for  air.  If  there 
is  a  god,  it  is  a  god  of  the  open  world,  oceans  and 
deserts,  of  great  distances  and  beasts.  How  he  must 
shudder  at  these  shuttered  truths,  these  betrayals  oi 
the  world. 


June  24 

wo  summers  ago  a  well-known 
I       \     poet,  P,  came  to  Naropa  to  teach 
.     /         I         \  for  the  summer,  accompanied  by 
J    /  I  ]  a  lovely  Oriental  woman,  W.* 

;    I  I  I  Trungpa  befriended  and  appar- 

\  I  /  ently  impressed  them  both.  At 

\.  /    the  end  of  the  summer,  P,  who 

had  already  had  experience  with 
Catholic  modes  of  meditation,  asked  Trungpa  if  he 
and  his  friend  could  attend  the  fall  retreat  ordinar- 
ily open  only  to  regular  disciples.  Admission  to 
these  retreats  is  always  much  sought  after,  in  part 
because  it  is  a  sign  of  Trungpa's  approval,  but  also 
because  it  is  here  that  certain  truths  are  supposedly 
revealed  for  which  the  other  aspects  of  the  discipline 
are  simply  a  preparation.  For  several  weeks  Trungpa 
becomes  the  "Vajra  Master,"  an  absolute  authority 
in  all  things,  a  spiritual  master  who  is  himself  al- 
most divine.  The  retreat  involves  alternating  periods 
of  meditation  and  formal  teaching,  but  these  are  not 
nearly  so  serious  as  one  might  imagine;  they  are 
also  marked  by  much  celebration,  drinking,  and 
horseplay,  and  rumors  abound  about  their  sexual 
aspects — lovemaking,  wife  swapping,  et  cetera. 

The  particular  retreat  in  question,  held  at  a  rent- 
ed ski  lodge  in  Snowmass,  Colorado,  and  involving 
about  125  people,  apparently  was  no  exception. 

During  the  first  several  weeks  there  were  the  usual 
incidents  of  roughhousing  and  hazing,  most  of 
which  make  it  sound  more  like  an  extended  fraterni- 
ty weekend  than  a  religious  event.  There  was  a 
slow  escalation  of  what  began  as  playful  violence; 
Trungpa  took  to  using  a  peashooter  on  unwary  stu- 
dents; there  was  a  strenuous  snowball  fight  between 
Trungpa's  Vajra  guards  and  his  other  disciples;  at 
one  point  the  disciples  trapped  Trungpa  in  his  car 
and  rocked  it  violently  in  the  snow;  there  were  play- 
ful student  plans  (in  which  some  claim  P  partici- 
pated) for  releasing  laughing  gas  at  one  of  Trung- 
pa's lectures;  and  once,  apparently,  some  of  the 
students  trashed  Trungpa's  chalet. 

*  I  tell  this  story  with  some  hesitation  because  I  have 
heard  so  many  different  versions  of  it  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent people.  Though  I  first  learned  most  of  the  story  in 
the  summer  of  1977,  many  of  the  details  in  this  account 
are  drawn  from  a  full-length  manuscript  compiled  at 
Naropa  by  the  members  of  Ed  Sanders's  class  in  investi- 
gative poetry.  In  1977,  they  interviewed  all  those  involved 
and  tried  to  reconstruct  not  only  the  events  but  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  witnesses.  Their  manuscript  is  well  over  100 
pages  in  length  and  includes  several  verbatim  transcripts 
of  interviews  with  participants.  It  is  on  file — much  to  the 
institute's  credit — and  available  to  anybody  using  Na- 
ropa's  library.  This  fact,  I  should  note,  seems  to  set  those 
who  run  Naropa  apart  from  members  of  other  and  more 
secretive  religious  groups.  I  should  also  make  it  clear 
that  the  retreat  in  question  was  not  a  Naropa  activity; 
it  was  part  of  the  Vajra  training,  sponsored  by  Vajrad- 
hatu  itself,  and  was  restricted  to  Trungpa's  year-round 
disciples. 


During  all  of  this  P  and  W  kept  to  themselves, 
just  as  they  had  done  at  Naropa  during  the  summer. 
They  spent  their  free  time  together  in  their  room, 
coming  down  only  for  lectures,  rituals,  or  medita- 
tion. Their  aloofness,  which  the  community  mem- 
bers had  resented  all  summer,  took  on,  in  the  new 
context,  a  more  disturbing  quality.  Many  of  the  dis- 
ciples later  described  it  as  antisocial,  or  an  insult  to 
Trungpa,  or  a  form  of  rebellion  or  egotism,  or  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  personal  detachment  and  self-pro- 
tectiveness  that  Buddhism  is  meant  to  dissolve.  This 
communal  resentment,  in  the  claustrophobic  atmo- 
sphere of  the  retreat,  escalated  in  much  the  same 
way  as  did  the  initially  playful  roughhousing;  both 
of  these  attitudes  found  their  expression  on  Hallo- 
ween night. 

A  party  takes  place — though  nobody  is  quite  clear 
whether  Trungpa  has  arranged  it.  These  parties 
have  reputedly  been  more  or  less  bacchanalian. 
Everyone  is  expected  to  come  in  costume;  some 
disciples  spend  days  planning  and  making  their 
outfits.  That  night,  at  the  party,  Trungpa  is  slight- 
ly drunk  and  perhaps  feeling  bad-tempered.  One 
of  the  participants  later  described  the  way  Trungpa 
greeted  her  that  evening:  "He  was  being  so  brutal, 
and  like  clawing  my  arm,  and  just  biting  my  lip,  so 
vicious."  But  she  was,  after  all,  dressed  as  a  biker, 
and  perhaps  Trungpa's  approach  was  satiric  and 
mocking,  as  is  sometimes  his  way.  And  earlier  in 
the  evening,  a  woman  is  stripped  naked,  apparently 
at  Trungpa's  joking  command,  and  hoisted  into  the 
air  by  the  Vajra  guards,  and  passed  around — pre- 
sumably in  fun,  though  the  woman  does  not  think 
so.  P  and  W  have  apparently  put  their  heads  in 
earlier  in  the  evening,  stayed  for  perhaps  an  hour, 
dancing  only  with  one  another,  keeping  apart,  wary 
of  the  tales  they  had  heard  of  the  sexual  commons. 
Later,  when  Trungpa  begins  to  lecture  his  students 
about  the  meaning  of  the  ball  and  its  relation  to  his 
teaching,  he  notices  their  absence  and  sends  someone 
up  to  get  them.  They  come  downstairs  again,  peer 
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in,  don't  go  in,  go  back  upstairs.  Trungpa  sends 
someone  up  again,  saying  politely,  "The  Vajra  Mas- 
ter has  extended  an  invitation  to  P  to  come."  But 
P  says  he  has  gone  to  sleep,  and  that,  anyway,  he 
was  at  the  party  before.  Then  Trungpa  says,  "Well, 
he  is  sort  of  required  to  come."  But  when  the  mes- 
sage reaches  P  he  answers  that  nobody  can  tell  him 
when  to  go  to  sleep. 

Hearing  this,  Trungpa  grows  angrier.  He  ad- 
dresses his  listeners:  "You  know,  a  certain  kind  of 
resistance  is  going  on.  ...  I  want  you  to  realize  I'm 
going  to  insist  he  come  down." 

His  students  try  to  stop  him,  realizing  perhaps 
that  he  is  too  drunk  to  know  quite  what  he  is  doing. 
"Drop  it,"  they  say.  "Let  it  go." 

But  he  is  insistent.  "I  want  that  door  broken 
down,"  he  says. 

Now  the  gang  goes  upstairs.  They  crowd  the 
hallway  outside  the  room,  explaining  to  P  what  is 
going  on,  asking  him  again  to  come  out,  telling,  him 
to  come  out,  warning  him  what  will  happen  if  he 
doesn't.  A  few  of  them,  afraid  of  what  is  coming, 
caught  between  common  sense  and  their  promised 
obedience  to  the  master,  plead  with  them  to  come 
out.  Inside  (as  P  and  W  will  later  explain),  they 
are  both  angry  and  a  bit  frightened.  It  must  seem 
to  them  as  if  everyone  at  the  retreat  is  arrayed 
against  them.  P,  who  ordinarily  professes  pacifism, 
is  aware  only  of  trying  to  protect  W,  and  he  has 
pushed  furniture  against  the  wall  and  broken  a  beer 
bottle  in  readiness,  waiting  to  cut  whoever  comes 
through  the  door. 

The  crowd  sends  word  again  to  Trungpa,  telling 
him  they  are  unable  to  break  through  the  door.  He 
tells  them  to  go  in  from  the  balcony,  breaking  the 
window.  That  is  what  they  do,  shattering  the  window 
and  bursting  through  the  door  at  the  same  time.  As 
they  do,  P  lunges  at  the  first  few  who  enter,  going 
for  their  faces,  cutting  several  people  around  the 
eyes,  on  the  chin,  along  the  arms.  There  is  a  scuffle, 
shouts  and  screams.  Blood  is  everywhere.  P  realizes 
what  he  has  done,  suddenly  stops  fighting,  hands 
over  the  bottle.  The  wounded  are  taken  off  for  doc- 
toring. P  and  W  are  brought  by  the  crowd  down- 
stairs to  stand  in  front  of  Trungpa  while  the  as- 
sembled, costumed  disciples  watch. 

Trungpa  is  apparently  drunk  and  not  particularly 
coherent.  P  is  angry  but  contained;  W  is  more 


volatile,  struggling  with  those  who  hold  her,  calling 
Trungpa  names:  Fascist,  Hitler,  Bastard,  Nazi,  Cop. 
Trungpa  says  a  variety  of  things,  in  no  clear  se- 
quence. He  wants  them  to  reveal  themselves,  to  give 
themselves  up,  or  over,  in  some  way.  "I  mean  you 
no  harm,"  he  explains  at  one  point.  "What  is  your 
secret?"  But  he  is  also  abusive.  He  mutters  some- 
thing about  "my  country  ripped  out  from  under  me, 
it  was  the  Chinese  Communists  who  did  it."  And  he 
mentions  W's  race,  implying  a  solidarity  with  her 
and  a  betrayal  on  her  part,  asking  her  what  she  is 
doing  with  a  white  man. 

Then  he  wants  them  to  strip.  He  "asks"  them  to 
do  it,  but  warns  them  that  he  will  have  it  done  by 
force  if  necessary.  When  they  refuse,  he  orders  his 
guards  to  proceed.  P,  who  is  passive  about  it,  is 
stripped  first.  But  W  looks  around  at  the  onlookers, 
staring  each  one  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  asking 
for  help.  "Someone  call  the  police,"  she  says.  No- 
body intervenes.  Nobody  moves.  All  watch.  Then 
Trungpa  tells  his  guards  to  strip  W.  She  struggles. 
One  of  the  guards  hesitates.  Trungpa  insists  that 
he  continue.  The  guard  proceeds.  Now  a  solitary 
male  witness  tries  to  intervene,  to  stop  it.  He  is 
quickly  overpowered  by  the  guards,  then  moved 
out  of  the  way.  Finally  both  P  and  W  are  naked. 
Trungpa  seems  satisfied.  The  lovers  huddle  together. 
Nobody  speaks.  Then  P  looks  around  the  room. 
"Why,"  he  asks,  "are  we  the  only  ones  naked?" 
Then  a  few  others  begin  to  strip,  then  many  others 
take  off  their  clothes.  Trungpa  says:  "Let's  dance." 
The  crowd  begins  to  dance.  Perhaps  forgotten  or 
perhaps  simply  adequately  chastised,  P  and  W  go 
back  upstairs. 

The  next  day  Trungpa  posts  an  open  letter  to 
everyone  at  the  retreat,  saying,  among  other  things, 
"You  must  offer  your  neurosis  as  a  feast  to  celebrate 
your  entrance  into  the  Vajra  teachings."  There  is  no 
note  of  apology  sounded,  simply  an  explanatory  jus- 
tification. P  and  W  meet  with  Trungpa,  who  says 
that  nothing  like  it  will  happen  again.  They  consider 
leaving,  but  they  finally,  a  bit  oddly,  decide  to  stay 
on.  Perhaps  it  is  pride,  or  maybe  a  kind  of  greed. 
P  explains  later:  They  were,  after  all,  about  to  re- 
ceive the  Tantric  teachings,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  miss  them. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  pass  off  all 
of  these  events  as  unimportant,  as  a  kind  of 
roughhousing  that  got  out  of  hand,  or  a  momentary 
drunkenness  with  embarrassing  consequences.  Or 
it  would  be  possible  to  tell  the  story  in  a  more  dra- 
matic way,  stressing  the  almost  literary  symbolism 
of  the  details — the  shattered  glass,  the  cries  of  Fas- 
cist and  Hitler,  the  naked  lovers  exposed  and  vul- 
nerable, surrounded  by  guards,  and  the  gradual 
transformation  of  the  "innocent"  onlookers  into  pas- 
sive participants.  Certainly  there  are  almost  mythic 
elements  in  the  story,  and  that  is  the  quality  it 
seems  to  retain  not  only  for  those  directly  involved, 
but  also  for  many  of  Trungpa's  other  followers,  who 
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cannot  quite  stomach  the  event,  and  for  whom  it  has 
a  shadowy  and  continual  presence,  like  bad  con- 
science they  cannot  quite  dispel. 

But  what  concerns  me  here  is  less  the  event  itself, 
or  Trungpa's  behavior,  than  the  reactions  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  the  way  they  now  try  to  explain  away 
what  happened.  To  someone  who  sees  Trungpa— 
as  I  do — as  simply  an  ordinary  man  dressed  in 
the  chimerical  robes  of  a  mystical  king,  his  behavior 
is  not  particularly  surprising.  Power  and  alcohol  go 
to  most  men's  heads,  and  if  you  raise  a  man  from 
childhood-to  believe  in  his  own  power,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  sometimes  abuses  it.  Nor  am  I  sur- 
prised by  the  behavior  of  his  followers — the  stu- 
dents— in  the  midst  of  the  event  and  afterward 
when  talking  about  it.  Most  of  them,  looking  on, 
were  frozen  into  immobility.  Though  that  is  sad, 
it  is  not  at  all  startling;  people  have  an  immense 
capacity  for  passivity  and  obedience,  and  it  takes 
more  ego  and  courage  than  most  of  them  have  to 
speak  out  forcefully  in  a  situation  where  what  they 
believe  to  be  genuine  mystical  powers  stand  over 
and  against  them.  Whether  it  is  a  savage  with  a 
shaman,  a  private  with  the  Fuehrer,  or  even  an  or- 
dinary teacher,  most  people  are  too  timid,  too  un- 
sure of  themselves,  and  I  at  times )  too  sensibly  scared 
to  oppose  authority  in  a  situation  where  it  has  been 
vested  in  a  single  man  or  a  few  individuals.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  onlookers  felt  the  stirring  in 
themselves  of  a  desire  to  intervene  or  refuse,  but 
they  were  conscious  after  the  fact  of  a  kind  of  pa- 
ralysis of  will,  the  impossibility  of  movement,  which 
is  not  so  much  the  failure  of  will  or  nerve  but  the 
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immobilizing  conflict  between  those  things  and  a 
learned  obedience  to  authority,  a  submission  to  those 
in  whom  one  has  vested  immense  amounts  of  psy- 
chological and  institutional  power.  No,  the  real 
problem  lies  in  what  happened  before  the  incident, 
in  how  the  disciples  had  been  taught  to  accept 
authority,  and  in  what  followed  after,  in  their  in- 
ability even  after  the  fact  to  see  that  Trungpa  might 
have  made  a  mistake,  or  that  he  was  merely  human. 

"I  was  wrong,"  Trungpa  might  have  said.  "He 
was  wrong,"  his  disciples  might  have  said.  But 
they  cannot  say  such  things.  And  what  that  means 
is  that  they  then  must  further  skew  the  world,  deny 
their  own  sensibilities,  twist  things  out  of  focus, 
assigning  virtue  to  Trungpa's  action,  and  seeing 
P's  resistance  as  "mere"  ego,  or  ignorance,  or  the 
denial  of  truth.  It  is  there,  then,  that  the  whole 
event  begins  to  take  on  its  full  significance,  echoing 
after  the  fact  in  a  way  that  shrinks  the  world  to 
something  intolerably  small,  and  less  than  human, 
as  the  disciples  struggle  endlessly  to  rationalize  and 
explain  the  facts  that  call  their  faith  into  question. 
I  have  heard  the  same  thing  over  and  over  from 
cultists  of  all  sorts.  In  the  face  of  the  immense  com- 
plexities of  experience,  they  must  deny  whatever 
truths  call  their  faith  into  question,  projecting  out- 
ward, onto  the  world,  the  paper-thin  trompe  l'oeil 
"realities"  with  which  they  have  comforted  them- 
selves. One  sees,  called  into  the  play,  the  immense 
human  capacity  for  self-securing  self-delusion,  Pla- 
to's cave-dwellers  shutting  their  eyes  as  the  cave 
explodes,  pretending  that  they  are  still  safely  pro- 
tected from  truth. 


June  25 

NCE  WHILE  TEACHING  a  course 
to  two  dozen  high-school  teach- 
ers, I  became  embroiled  in  a  bit- 
ter debate  over  the  rights  of  stu- 
dents. I  showed  my  pupils  a  film 
about  Stanley  Milgram's  experi- 
ments, in  which  he  measures  the 
extent  to  which  ordinary  indi- 
viduals will  do  what  they  are  told.  Subjects  are 
chosen  randomly,  brought  into  an  office,  and  told 
by  a  scientist  behind  a  desk  that  they  are  going  to 
participate  in  a  learning  experiment.  They  are  in- 
troduced to  a  "plant,"  who  they  are  told  will  be 
doing  the  "learning,"  and  somewhere  along  the 
way  the  plant  mentions  that  he  has  been  ill,  has 
just  recovered  from  a  heart  attack.  They  go  into 
another  room  where  the  second  subjt  ct  is  hooked 
up  to  a  machine  and  seated  out  of  sight  behind  a 
panel.  The  naive  subject  is  then  told  that  he  must 
ask  a  series  of  questions  in  rapid  succession,  and 
that  each  time  the  second  subject  makes  an  error, 
he  is  to  "correct"  him  with  what  he  believes  to  be 
an  increasingly  severe  but  in  fact  imaginary  elec- 
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trical  shock  administered  by  pressing  a  button  on 
the  machine. 

When  the  plant  begins  to  make  a  few  mistakes, 
the  test  subject  administers  the  first  few  shocks, 
making  them  slightly  stronger  each  time.  For  a 
while  everything  goes  smoothly,  but  then  the  second 
subject  begins  to  complain,  claiming  the  shocks  are 
too  painful.  As  the  shocks  grow  stronger,  so  do  the 
exclamations,  and  after  a  while  the  test  subject  usu- 
ally begins  to  look  quesioningly  at  the  scientist  in 
charge,  often  saying  he  wants  to  stop.  The  expert 
always  says  go  on,  the  experiment  must  continue. 
Sometimes  the  subjects  argue,  trying  to  reason  with 
the  expert,  but  they  almost  always  go  on.  The  shocks 
grow  stronger,  the  cries  grow  louder,  until  finally 
the  planted  subject  is  talking  about  his  heart,  plead- 
ing for  things  to  stop,  screaming  with  pain.  Through 
it  all  the  supposed  expert  remains  adamant,  un- 
bending, and  though  some  subjects  somewhere  along 
the  line  refuse  to  administer  shocks  past  a  certain 
point,  at  least  half  of  them  see  the  experiment 
through  to  the  end,  when  the  plant,  after  screams 
and  p'ieas,  has  been  reduced  to  ominous  silence,  and 
is  apparently  dead  or  gravely  ill. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  experiment  is 
that  not  one  participant  refuses  to  continue  when 
the  planted  subject  first  asks  to  stop.  It  is  only  later, 
with  a  threat  of  death  or  grave  illness,  that  people 
refuse  to  go  on  with  the  shocks.  It  is  only  the  scream 
that  is  heard,  and  never  its  antecedent,  never  the 
beginnings  of  pain — the  simple,  quiet  human  voice. 
Amplified,  magnified,  horror  becomes  visible;  but 


its  earlier  stages  are  never  acknowledged,  never 
perceived;  matched  against  authority,  that  small 
voice  of  choice  is  never  accredited,  does  not  seem 
even  to  register  in  the  mind. 

One  sees  this  at  work  in  cults:  the  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize in  early  excesses,  early  signs,  the  full  impli- 
cations of  what  is  going  on  and  may  follow  later.  Re- 
linquishing, step  by  step,  the  individualities  of  con- 
science, followers  are  slowly  accustomed  to  one 
stage  of  abuse  after  another,  so  respectful  of  the 
scientist's  authority  that  they  never  quite  manage 
to  rebel,  or  else  rebel  when  it  is  too  late.  How  many 
in  America,  after  all,  would  not  respond  in  this 
way?  The  teachers  to  whom  I  showed  the  movie 
were  disturbed  by  it.  Some  were  shaken.  Obviously, 
the  subjects  administering  the  shocks  ought  to  have 
stopped,  ought  to  have  said  no.  But  when  I  asked  the 
teachers  about  their  own  students'  rights  to  choose, 
or  to  refuse  to  do  what  they  are  told,  they  insisted 
that  they  neither  needed  nor  deserved  those  rights. 
"How,"  they  would  ask,  over  and  over,  "can  we 
teach  anything,  or  preserve  order,  if  our  students 
need  not  obey?" 


June  26 

^^-■-^^  think  back  to  a  conversation  I 
^\~~  recently  had  with  the  director  of 
/  \  Naropa's  summer  academic  pro- 

/  \  gram.  I  happened  to  like  him;  he 

1  I  was  quiet,  literate,  interested  in 

\  /  many  things  besides  Buddhism. 

\.  /     But  when,  in  the  course  of  the 

^   conversation,  I  asked  him  wheth- 

er Trungpa  can  make  a  mistake,  he  answered:  "\ou 
know,  a  student  has  to  believe  his  master  can  make 
no  mistake.  Sometimes  Trungpa  may  do  something 
I  don't  understand.  But  I  must  believe  what  he  does 
is  always  for  the  best." 

And  when  I  asked  him  whether  there  are  other 
truths  in  the  world  equal  to  his,  he  said,  simply, 
"No.  I  think  this  is  the  way.  I  believe  that  without 
a  meditative  discipline  others  cannot  come  to  truths 
akin  to  this." 

As  he  talked,  I  looked  out  the  window,  through 
which  I  could  see  the  afternoon  sky  blue  and  in- 
finite in  its  depths,  and  the  mountains,  green  and 
complex,  and,  in  another  direction,  a  street  full  of 
people  of  all  sorts,  with  dreams  and  visions  and 
partial  truths  hidden  behind  each  gaze,  countless 
adventures  folded  into  their  flesh.  For  all  this,  a 
single  truth!  The  man  talking  to  me  was  quiet,  rea- 
sonable, curious,  attentive;  he  meant  me  no  harm 
at  all,  and  he  tried  as  we  talked  to  hear  what  I  was 
saying  and  to  integrate  it  into  what  he  already  knew. 

But  still,  behind  it,  there  was  another  and  harder 
edge,  one  that  hides,  always,  behind  the  thought  of 
those  who  believe  the  truth  has  already  been  given 
and  has  a  single  source.  For  how,  then,  can  another 
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3||     man's  truth,  issuing  from  a  different  source,  and 
m     contradicting  one's  own,  be  given  a  value  equal  to 
one's  own?  And  if  that  is  so,  then  how  can  one  fully 
j  credit  the  other  man's  experience  or  thought? 
jj  |      Or  I  think  of  two  remarks  made  by  a  woman  I 
I  know,  one  who  was  present  at  the  retreat,  and  close 
n_  |)  to  Trungpa,  and  not  on  bad  terms  with  P  and  W. 
e  I  After  the  event  she  went  to  see  them,  to  try  to  make 
I  them  "understand"  what  had  occurred,  to  explain 
|  to  them  Trungpa's  action.  "I  was  trying  to  say," 
I  she  says,  "Vajra  teachings  are  ruthless;  compassion 
I  takes  many  forms.  And  they  had  some  rapid-fire 
*  I   answer  to  every  statement  which  one  way  or  an- 
I   other  defended  their  sense  of  "self — their  sense  of 
1    propriety.  It  was  impenetrable." 

Impenetrable!  As  if  it  were  a  weakness,  or  some- 
thing that  stood  between  them  and  wisdom.  No 
modesty,  no  privacy,  no  integrity  of  choice.  All  of 
,i  that  seen  as  a  failure  of  nerve,  a  neurosis,  or  even 
— God  help  us — a  form  of  aggression  against  the 
community. 

It  is  here,  finally,  that  living  others  begin  to  dis- 
f    appear,  superseded  by  fantasy.  And  when  those  liv- 
I    ing  others  intrude  themselves  into  the  dream,  threat- 
ening it  with  their  actions  or  words,  just  as  P  and 
W  did  on  the  retreat,  then  their  behavior  must  be 
classified  as  antisocial,  or  sick,  or  perverse,  if  only 
;    to  protect  the  dreamers  from  the  truths  that  might 
expose  them  to  the  ambiguities  of  the  world.  They 
I    make  the  other  their  victim,  but  only  partially  out 
I     of  envy  or  animosity.  The  other  is  victimized  by 
their  fear  and  their  greed,  their  desire  for  safety, 
and  their  stubborn  insistence  on  locating  the  truth 
in  one  man  alone,  and  creating  for  themselves  an 
authority  beyond  all  question. 

And  then  there  is  what  the  same  woman  said 
much  later,  describing  the  event  itself:  "P  and  W 
are  standing  together,  facing  Rinpoche,  just  com- 
pletely huddled  around  each  other.  Very  beautiful. 
Adam  and  Eve.  [She  laughs]  Gorgeous  bodies.  .  .  . 
The  whole  thing,  just  visually,  was  elegant  some- 
how. .  .  ." 

It  is  that  last  phrase  that  is  resonant,  echoing 
in  the  mind.  The  whole  thing,  just  visually,  was 
elegant  somehow.  It  is  this  that  offers  the  key  to  this 
particular  discipline,  in  which  aesthetic  delight  re- 
places all  ethical  notions,  and  in  which  the  visual 
replaces  the  felt  passions  of  sympathy  or  the  heart. 
It  is  all  visual — the  little  throne,  the  Vajra  guards, 
the  limousines — and  distressingly  common.  I  have 
seen  other  forms  of  it  dozens  of  times  around  the 
world — Mayan  temples,  Aztec  shrines,  Egyptian 
pyramids,  the  gold  and  kingly  ornaments  over 
which  American  tourists  exclaim  in  Latin  America, 
the  treasures  of  King  Tut.  These  are  all  the  em- 
blematic, visual  aspects  of  history  removed  from 
the  truth  of  things,  from  their  flesh  and  blood,  from 
the  facts  of  life  itself — the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  made,  the  systems  of  power  they 
celebrate,  the  hierarchies  of  authority  and  injustice 


they  reveal.  The  world  flattens  itself  into  spectacle; 
it  becomes  a  film,  a  film  envelops  and  coats  what 
we  see;  behind  it,  the  truth  vanishes — and  with  it 
the  parts  of  the  self  that  might  have  inhabited  or 
changed,  rather  than  merely  watched,  the  world. 

It  is  easy,  I  know,  looking  at  this,  to  recoil  in  in- 
stinctive horror,  and  to  cry  out,  "My  God!"  and 
wonder  how  some  people  get  that  way,  and  to  be- 
moan the  desperation  of  others,  and  see  it  as  some- 
how contrary  to  the  American  way.  But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  went  on,  although 
more  dramatic  than  usual,  was  simply  the  lurid 
equivalent  of  what  endlessly  repeats  itself  in  most 
systems  of  coercive  authority,  not  only  those  at 
Naropa. 

Trungpa's  behavior  toward  P  and  W  was  essen- 
tially no  different- — in  essence  or  extent — from  the 
relations  we  ordinarily  accept  without  question  be- 
tween doctors  and  mental  patients,  teachers  and 
students,  coaches  and  players,  and  military  author- 
ity and  recruits.  It  is  here,  where  we  always  think 
discipline  is  necessary,  that  we  habituate  people  to 
coming  when  called,  to  stripping  naked,  to  acced- 
ing to  authority,  and  to  accepting,  without  ques- 
tion, what  they  are  told  to  do.  If  we  think  to  our- 
selves, as  we  read  this  tale,  that  Trungpa's  disciples 
ought  to  have  rebelled,  ought  to  have  refused  or 
interceded,  then  we  would  have  to  accept — as  few 
of  us  are  willing  to  do — the  obligation  of  patients 
to  rebel,  and  students,  and  players,  and  recruits, 
and  our  own  responsibility  to  resist  whenever  we 
see  (and  who  does  not  see  it  daily? )  the  humiliation 
of  others,  or  the  denial  of  their  humanity. 

I  know  all  the  standard  explanations  about  the 
growth  of  sects  and  cults — future  shock,  the  na- 
tion's size,  the  collapse  of  the  family,  the  failures 
of  the  Church,  the  absence  of  community,  and  so 
on.  Certainly  there  is  some  truth  in  all  such  expla- 
nations. But  what  we  tend  to  forget  is  that  such  per- 
sons are  behaving  in  precisely  the  ways  they  have 
been  taught  to  behave. 

The  issue  is  not  merely  the  unquestioning  accep- 
tance of  authority,  though  we  tend  to  teach  that  ev- 
erywhere in  America.  It  is  the  inability  to  hear 
the  still,  small,  quiet  human  voice  that  says  no,  that 
speaks  for  nothing  but  itself,  that  makes  no  claim 
to  any  authority  other  than  the  heart,  and  asserts 
no  power  other  than  its  own.  It  is  to  this  voice, 
fragile  but  binding,  that  one  owes  allegiance,  to  this 
that  he  must  listen,  rather  than  to  the  whisper- 
ings of  secret  powers,  the  thunderings  of  author- 
ity, or  even  the  promise  of  salvation  itself.  It  is 
the  truly  human,  the  "merely"  human,  that  is,  in 
the  end,  significant  and  the  source  of  truth.  Only 
those  who  believe  it,  only  those  whose  home  is  in 
the  flesh,  and  among  equal  others,  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  fully  the  absurdities  of  power  when 
they  first  see  them,  and  to  perceive  what  is  wrong, 
long  before  the  final  drama  occurs,  in  the  first  re- 
quests for  submission,  in  the  first  assault  on  inde- 


pendent  thought.  The  only  real  alternative  to  hier- 
archy, submission,  and  unquestioning  obedience  is 
a  passion  for  freedom  and  a  belief  in  the  true  com- 
munity of  equals,  one  in  which  every  member  is 
acknowledged  as  a  possible  source  for  truth  or 
meaning,  and  in  which  truth  and  meaning  are  for- 
ever being  formed,  never  fully  given — -always  open- 
ing up,  ahead,  in  the  future,  never  fully  attained. 

And  yet  how  many  people  in  America — not  just 
among  the  cults,  but  among  us  all — feel  as  if  this 
is  the  real  nature  of  experience,  or  that  the  truth 
that  binds  their  moral  lives  is  fully  human,  coex- 
istent with  the  living  members  of  their  community  ? 
How  many  children  are  raised  to  the  fierce  inde- 
pendence or  the  generous  receptivity  such  a  way  of 
being  requires,  and  how  many  adults  seem  to  feel, 
as  the  heart  of  their  lives,  the  significance  of  being 
that  confers  upon  them  the  immense  responsibility 
of  moral  life,  and  opens  their  eyes  and  hearts  to 
others  like  themselves? 


June  27 

erhaps  naropa  and  its  students 
make  sense  only  when  seen  in 
the  light  of  the  Sixties,  for  many 
of  those  who  follow  Trungpa  are 
survivors  of  those  years,  and 
many  of  the  younger  students 
here  for  the  summer  are  the  un- 
knowing heirs  of  that  decade's 
lessons.  Trungpa  and  his  teachers  never  seem  to  tire 
of  insisting  upon  the  futility  of  politics  in  general, 
or,  more  specifically,  the  infantilism  of  Americans 
during  the  Sixties.  There  is  some  point,  of  course, 
in  what  they  say.  The  forms  of  rebellion  in  the  Six- 
ties were  raw  and  often  childish,  but  that  childish- 
ness, we  must  remember,  was  often  not  generated 
from  within,  but  was  itself  called  forth  by  the  be- 
havior of  their  elders,  who  forced  the  young — 
through  their  unresponsiveness  and  brutality — into 
forms  of  behavior  we  see,  in  retrospect,  as  adoles- 
cent. And  of  course  there  was,  undeniably,  some- 
thing adolescent  in  those  forms,  but  it  was  some- 
thing that  might  have  deepened  and  ripened  into  a 
richer  kind  of  rebellion,  into  more  powerful  forms 
of  communal  action  and  social  change.  For  what 
moved  beneath  them  was  not  adolescent,  it  was  an 
inward  yearning  as  old  as  the  human  heart,  close 
to  the  bone  of  Western  history,  as  if  the  culture  it- 
self— in  shame  and  self-disgust — rose  up  to  demand 
that  the  values  essential  to  its  forward  progress  be 
more  fully  established  in  the  corrupt  social  world. 
What  spoke  in  those  days  was  simultaneously  a 
fuzzy  dream  of  the  future  and  a  dim  remembrance 
of  the  values  to  which  the  culture  was  ostensibly 
committed,  values  that  had  been  lost  along  the  way. 

Though  that  rebellion  was  in  part  successful, 
ending  the  war,  establishing  minimal  civil  rights, 


opening  out  into  certain  kinds  of  ambiguous  and 
limited  struggles  for  gay  rights,  women's  liberation, 
et  cetera,  students  at  Naropa,  as  elsewhere,  seem  to 
feel  a  peculiar  kind  of  defeat:  a  combination  of 
sorrow  and  fatigue.  One  hears  continually  in  what 
the  students  say  the  echoes  of  a  humiliation  the  stu- 
dents have  forgotten:  the  intrusion  of  murder  into 
the  political  process — the  killings  at  Kent  State, 
Attica,  and  Orangeburg,  the  assassination  of  the 
Kennedys  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Those  events 
combined — in  ways  we  have  failed  to  explore  fully 
— to  create  at  the  heart  of  all  private  fife  a  terror 
that  we  have  suppressed.  And  that,  coupled  with 
the  complex  shame  of  being  well-meaning  moral 
children  in  a  brutal  and  privileged  nation,  has  pro- 
duced in  the  young  a  sense  of  frustration  and  paral- 
ysis, which  they  feel  as  a  personal  defeat. 

There  seems  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  that  rebellious- 
ness something  immeasurably  lovely,  something  that 
spoke  for  a  brief  time  through  the  young  in  the 
Sixties  and  then  fell  silent.  It  is  possible  to  imagine 
that  with  the  right  elders,  the  right  comrades,  the 
right  sustenance,  they  could  bring  at  least  into  par- 
tial being  in  the  world  the  Western  values  that  lie 
coded  in  their  minds  and  bodies  as  history  and  tra- 
dition: the  extraordinary  dream  of  remaking  the 
human  world  in  a  shape  that  the  heart  and  reason 
combine  to  tell  us  is  just.  One  does  not  discover  this 
vision  at  Naropa  or  among  Trungpa's  students. 

Trungpa's  devoted  disciples,  emerging  from  the 
Sixties  wounded  and  in  pain,  seem  to  have  found 
a  way  to  keep  themselves  iritact  and  to  create  lives, 
but  at  the  expense  of  something  else.  That  some- 


thing  else  might  not  have  lived  in  any  case,  but  it 
does  live  in  the  temporary  and  younger  summer  stu- 
dents to  whom  Naropa  now  opens  its  doors,  and  the 
uneasiness  one  feels  at  the  institute  is  that  what 
move  the  young  but  have  never  been  named  in  our 
modern  psychologies — the  appetence  toward  co- 
operation and  the  common  good,  the  promptings  of 
reason  and  conscience,  the  relation  of  class  and  con- 
sciousness— are  no  more  explored  here  than  they 
are  at  the  traditional  university. 

The  incompletion  of  the  moral  rebellion  of  the 
Sixties  was  confounded  by  several  things:  the  ab- 
sence of  intelligent  elders  or  a  familiar  tradition  of 
moral  atid  political  thought:  the  ambiguity  of  the 
response — a  partial  capitulation  coupled  with  a 
reign  of  terror  (killings,  threats,  et  cetera);  a  di- 
minished notion  of  human  nature;  an  absurd  vision 
of  politics;  and  a  lack  of  organizational  ability.  In 
some  sense  those  who  now  follow  Trungpa  were  the 
victims  of  that  combination  of  things,  and  what 
they  now  find  in  his  community  is  a  partial  answer 
to  what  was  missing  then.  But  it  is  only  a  partial 
answer  because  the  system  has  no  real  place  for  the 
yearning  from  which  their  rebellion  arose.  It  was 
a  yearning  for  what  the  French  have  called  frater- 
nity, equality,  and  liberty — a  condition  of  the  social 
world  in  which  the  self  comes  simultaneously  into 
its  own  and  the  world  of  others.  It  was  a  hunger,  an 
appetence — by  which  one  means  an  appetite  ex- 
tended into  gesture.  In  the  rhetorics  of  the  East,  in 
their  modes  of  salvation,  there  is  little  room  for  an 
ache  of  the  soul  that  demands  a  restructuring  of  the 
world.  The  fixed  caste  system,  taken  as  fate,  as 
something  as  final  as  the  stars,  drove  the  notion  of 
salvation  further  inward  than  it  has  ever  been  forced 
to  go  in  the  West.  What  we  consider  in  the  West 
the  freedom  of  the  polis,  the  public  space  belong- 
ing to  the  people,  is  internalized  in  the  East,  and 
becomes  the  abstract  "open  space"  one  discovers  in 
meditation. 


June  29 

T  is  fashionable  these  days  in 
intellectual    or  countercultural 
f  I        \   circles  to  decry  the  loss  of  mys- 

\  ticism,  irrationality,  and  intui- 
R  J  tion,  and  to  believe  that  their 

■  /  return  will  somehow  restore  the 

generosity  and  stability  men  have 
lost.  But  all  that  is  nonsense,  of 
course.  The  great  rationalist  dream  of  the  Enlight- 
enment— that  reason  might  lead  men  toward  justice 
and  lives  of  conscience — has  never  been  proved  un- 
worthy or  false;  it  has  hardly  been  tried. 

One  can  look  back,  if  one  wants,  to  the  American 
Constitution,  the  attempt  of  fallible  men  to  estab- 
lish as  the  foundations  of  their  society  what  rea- 
son had  taught  them  about  the  just  relations  among 


men.  But  one  can  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
history  of  America  has  been  something  else  again 
— wave  upon  wave  of  zealotry,  ideology,  and  reli- 
gious excess,  generations  of  superstition,  salvation, 
and  foolish  beliefs,  and  the  ceaseless  abdication 
of  the  stoic  virtues  necessary  to  democratic  life: 
independent  thought,  the  acceptance  of  human  weak- 
ness, humility  in  the  face  of  complex  truths,  the  re- 
fusal to  abjure  either  choice  or  responsibility,  and 
the  willingness  to  choose  conscience  and  uncertainty 
rather  than  submission  and  safety.  These,  I  believe, 
are  the  marks  of  reasonable  and  passionate  men,  but 
they  are  virtues  as  rare  in  the  university  and  poli- 
tics as  they  are  in  the  cults  that  currently  abound 
among  us,  and  if  reason  has  "failed"  as  a  way  of 
conducting  human  affairs,  it  is  not  because  reason 
is  an  insufficient  guide,  but  because  it  has  rarely 
been  put  to  use. 

And  yet,  and  yet.  .  .  .  There  is  more  to  all  this 
than  I  can  adequately  describe,  or  that  a  reason- 
able man  can  comprehend.  One  of  the  woman  I 
know  here — one  of  Trungpa's  most  dedicated  and 
insular  disciples — described  to  me  once,  in  mov- 
ing detail,  how  she  had  been  enabled  by  medita- 
tion and  Trungpa's  teaching  to  return  home  for  a 
period  of  months  to  her  alcoholic  mother  and  fa- 
ther, to  see  them  through  a  crisis  that  brought  them 
both  close  to  death,  and  then  to  nurse  them  back 
to  sober  health.  Had  she  not  learned  patience  and 
affection  from  Trungpa,  she  said,  she  would  have 
been  unable  to  do  it,  and  she  would  have  remained 
estranged  from  both  her  parents,  and  they  would 
no  doubt  have  died.  I  believe  that,  too,  believe  that 
in  complex  ways  this  odd  mixture  of  falsehood, 


From  The  Coffee  Table  Book  of  Astrology,  edited  by  John 
Lynch  (Viking,  1967) 


power,  submission,  and  partial  truth  sometimes  re- 
leases in  those  exposed  to  it  sources  of  strength  and 
love  previously  untapped  by  all  that  surrounded 
them,  and  that  lives  are  saved  or  remade  here.  I 
have  known  the  woman  in  question  for  years,  and 
she  usually  appears  to  me  to  be  both  silly  and  self- 
concerned,  but  when  she  spoke  about  her  parents 
she  became  suddenly  human,  her  eyes  filled  with 
intelligence  and  affection,  and  her  face  took  on  a 
different  cast  altogether;  she  wore  a  face  that  had 
become  hers  through  this  teaching. 

I  say  that  to  be  fair,  and  to  avoid  the  easy  con- 
demnation with  which  we  smugly  react  to  such 
things  as  these.  The  problem  is  more  complex  than 
we  imagine,  for  these  absurd  sects  often  release  or 
sustain  in  people  powers  that  the  larger  and  institu- 
tional culture  has  failed  to  liberate  and  has  for  the 
most  part  destroyed.  What  ties  these  disciples  to 
their  master  is  often  the  best  part  of  human  nature, 
the  deepest  aspect  of  human  yearning — not  mere- 
ly fear  or  greed,  but  a  love  for  the  world  that  has 
found  no  outlet  in  the  past,  and  has  gone  rejected 
or  unused  by  conventional  society.  That  is  why, 
looking  at  all  this,  one  is  filled  not  only  with  anger 
but  with  sorrow,  with  a  sense  of  human  waste  and 
loss,  and  a  pervasive  sadness  at  the  huge  price  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  pay  in  order  to  come  close  to  be- 
ing human,  the  way  in  which  the  mind  must  be 
sacrificed  so  that  the  heart  can  come  into  play. 


July  1 

ITHOUT  A  DOUBT,  what  the  world 
demands  from  us  is  a  kind  of  at- 
tentiveness,  a  wakefulness,  and  an 
open  receptivity  through  which 
the  other  can  be  taken  in  and 
made,  somehow,  a  part  of  our 
own  inner  lives.  Out  of  that 
arises  a  feeling  of  connectedness, 
out  of  which,  in  turn,  the  beginnings  of  conscience 
make  themselves  felt.  It  may  well  be  that  this  is 
what  some  Buddhists  mean  by  compassion — a  word 
that  has  a  softer  and  more  generous  sound,  and 
strikes  the  ear  less  tyrannically,  than  what  I  have 
here  called  conscience.  Call  it  what  you  will — com- 
passion or  conscience — neither  is  sufficient  in  itself. 
Each  needs  to  be  acted  outward,  and  into  the  world 
that  surrounds  us:  not  spontaneously  but  with  the 
rigorous  thought  and  care  and  even  the  cunning 
that  is  demanded  of  us  by  the  complexities  of  the 
concrete  realities  around  us,  the  realms  we  call  his- 
tory and  politics. 

"To  make  a  home  in  history  for  flesh" — that  is 
the  phrase  that  sings  itself  in  and  out  of  my  mind 
these  days,  meaning  the  struggle  we  all  must  make 
not  only  to  feel  at  home  in  the  world  but  to  remake 
the  world  so  that  it  is  a  proper  home  for  us.  The 
great  Western  dreams  of  justice  and  fraternity,  of 


a  community  of  equals,  of  men  and  women  moved 
by  both  passion  and  reason — these,  though  they 
may  finally  be  unobtainable  in  any  permanent  way, 
must  somehow  be  kept  alive,  if  only  in  the  private 
ways  each  of  us  determines  right  and  wrong,  and 
what  we  should  do  in  the  world.  It  is  here,  finally, 
that  the  promptings  of  the  heart,  guided  by  thought, 
open  out  into  the  ambiguous  realms  for  which  we 
have  learned  an  unfortunate  disdain — history,  mo- 
rality, politics:  those  realms  in  which  we  mix  fact 
with  value  so  as  to  come  as  close  as  we  can  to  what 
in  our  human  fallibility  we  judge  to  be  best  or  just. 


July  4 

SIT  HERE  WONDERING  HOW  to  put 

together  all  these  concerns — not 
into  a  piece  that  makes  sense, 
but  into  a  life  that  makes  sense. 
Cars  pass  outside.  The  sky  is 
heavy  with  rain,  and  the  clouds 
are  lit,  from  the  underside,  by 
the  lights  of  towns.  I  want  to 
think  that  the  mountains  are  answer,  or  the  wind, 
or  the  sound  the  trees  make  as  the  wind  blows 
among  them.  But  that  is  not  so.  The  only  answer 
will  come  from  what  it  is  we  do,  in  how  we  learn 
to  act  as  moral  creatures,  making  a  future  that  does 
justice  to  the  heart.  Seen  in  that  light.  Buddhism  is 
not  a  sufficient  answer.  But  if  there  is  one,  it  is  one 
we  have  not  yet  spelled  out  in  word  or  action.  It 
waits,  still,  like  a  landscape  to  be  entered:  one  si- 
multaneously as  beautiful  and  as  treacherous  as  the 
mountains  can  be.  I,  like  almost  everyone  else,  am 
reluctant  to  enter  it,  but  where  else  does  it  make 
sense  to  go?  Of  what  use  is  any  future  or  enlight- 
enment that  does  not  restore  a  just  and  fully  human 
world?  Now,  as  I  work.  I  can  hear  its  insistent 
calling,  not  unlike  the  wind  in  the  trees.  □ 
harpers/february  1979 
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OTHER  THINGS  BEING  EQUAL 


by  David  Suter 


THE  STRATEGIST  DREAMS  .  .  . 

...  of  perfect  deterrence,  the  unique  point  where  maximum  stability  intersects  min- 
imum fear. 

Nuclear  deterrence  consists  of  the  shared  perception  that  one  may  place  a  nu- 
clear explosion  in  his  opponent's  home  at  a  moment's  notice.  Sustaining  this  per- 
ception with  missiles  required  not  only  a  growing  complex  of  launch  sites,  guid- 
ance systems,  and  personnel,  but  an  incongruous  mix  of  secrecy  and  visibility.  The 
latter  was  accomplished  through  the  indirect  evidence  of  increased  military 
spending;  as  years  passed,  the  price  of  the  perception  multiplied  geometrically. 

The  wastefulness  of  all  this  had  long  bothered  the  strategist.  In  his  dream  he 
sought  a  refined  deterrent,  a  negotiated  trade  of  fixed  nuclear  devices,  one  in  Wash- 
ington and  one  in  Moscow.  They  could  be  perpetually  armed  and,  by  sophisti- 
cated methods,  ever  at  the  command  of  their  distant  owners.  Wasn't  this  what  the 
cruise  missile  amounted  to,  anyway? 
|  Still,  people  living  near  the  chosen  sites  might  not  appreciate  the  elegance  of  the  solution.  It  eliminated  the 
I  terial  cost  of  deterrence  without  addressing  the  psychological  impositions.  Perhaps  there  was  a  way  to  soft- 
the  threat,  disguise  it  somehow.  .  .  . 

In  the  morning,  in  MIRVed  traffic  stalled  on  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac,  the 
ategist  noticed  a  crowd  angrily  protesting  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  power 
int.  Obliquely,  his  dream  and  its  solution  came  to  him:  the  very  dangers  of  the 
sion  reactor  that  make  it  a  dubious  and  inefficient  energy  source  suit  it  perfectly 
the  job  of  deterrence.  Taking  the  morning  off,  the  strategist  drew  up  a  proposal. 
Thus  informed,  the  SALT  talks  took  a  new  turn.  A  special,  volatile  Soviet  re- 
tor  has  been  installed  near  the  White  House,  selling  its  feeble  current  to  the 
y.  It  is  manned  by  Russians  in  direct  contact  with  Moscow  where,  in  the  slight 
Nation  of  symmetry  that  distinguishes  an  art  from  a  science,  an  American  re- 
tor  powers  the  Kremlin  for  free. 
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ARNAUD  ETCHEBERRIA  (1902-71)  has 
been  styled  "poet  of  the  Basque  revo- 
lution," but  this  sobriquet  is  mislead- 
ing to  the  degree  it  suggests  the  image 
of  a  fiery  ideologue  astride  the  barricades, 
dashing  off  lines  of  verse  to  whip  up  the  pas- 
sions of  young  people  seeking  to  justify  their 
existences  by  attaching  themselves  to  a  cause. 

Under  the  pen  name  Benat  LeCagot,  Etche- 
berria  wrote  simple  poems,  folk  tales,  and  wry 
accounts  of  Basque  village  life  that  reveal  the 
ways  of  a  people  whose  naive  institutions  and 
ancient  values  are  rapidly  being  dissolved  by 
the  corrosive  effects  of  Spanish  repression  and 
French  cultural  seduction.  It  is  true  that  he 
fought  against  the  Falange  forces  during  the 
revolution;  but,  as  he  has  said,  who  did  not? 
He  could  never  view  himself  as  a  revolution- 
ary; the  last  thing  in  the  world  he  wanted  was 
change;  and  in  his  later  years,  he  resented  hav- 
ing his  work  and  person  used  as  a  banner 
around  which  mindless  terrorists  might  rally. 

Written  in  Basque,  the  most  primitive  and 
therefore  most  complex  language  of  Europe, 
his  tales  and  poems  received  little  critical  at- 
tention outside  centers  of  Basque  study. 

It  is  not  possible  to  translate  his  poems  or 
his  prose /poetic  folk  tales,  as  they  rely  heavily 
for  effect  upon  the  particular  and  subtle  quali- 
ties of  the  Basque  language,  with  its  doubled 
sets  of  verb  forms,  mutable  word  orders,  con- 
ventional obliquities,  and  sensational  onomato- 
poeia. But  a  few  of  his  short  stories  were  writ- 
ten in  French,  perhaps  for  reasons  hinted  at  in 
"Minutes  of  a  Village  Meeting" — fear  that  the 
erosion  of  Basque  culture  by  the  heavy  social 
pressures  of  its  occupying  powers  would  con- 
demn the  young  people  to  growing  up  not  un- 


derstanding their  Eskuara  heritage  and 
guage. 

Of  the  few  available  tales,  this  is  my  fa 
ite,  a  story  that  takes  an  affectionate  but  i 
long  view  of  life  in  a  small  Basco /French 
lage  in  Haute  Soule  before  the  second  w 
war.  — Treva 


Minutes  of  a  Village  Meei 

OURS  IS  A  SMALL  VILLAGE  in  H 
Soule  perched  on  a  hillside  above 
Gave  of  Uhaitz-handia,  which  fli 
the  flat  pastures  each  spring 
makes  the  earth  rich  again.  We  are  nei 
rich  nor  poor;  God  provides  enough  for  t 
who  work  hard  and  tend  their  flocks  clo: 
and  He  protects  us  from  the  temptation 
wealth  by  giving  us  land  that  is  not  excessi 
bountiful.  Without  meaning  to  brag,  I  can 
that  we  have  three  festivals  each  year,  w 
there  are  villages  larger  than  ours  that  1 
only  two,  and  one  I  could  name  (but  will  i 
that  has  only  one.  I  do  not  condemn  t 
other  villages  for  letting  their  ancient  Ba< 
traditions  slip  away,  for  I  understand  that 
old  ways  are  easily  forgotten  by  those  who 
side  by  side  with  the  outlander  and  com 
desire  his  machines  and  radio;  but  it  com! 
the  people  of  my  village  to  know  that  we 
in  the  unbroken  flow  of  ritual  and  joy 
tragedy  that  lias  been  the  Basque  life  in  t! 
mountains  since  before  Roland  broke 
mountain  with  his  sword.  (It  was  we 
Basque,  you  know,  who  defeated  him  at  I 
cesvalles — ancestors  of  mine,  perhaps.) 

We  are  considered  by  those  who  live  cl 
to  the  outlander  to  be  dour  and  old-fashioi 
Our  accent  is  imitated  in  bars  to  make  j< 
funnier,  and  occasionally  people  come  fror 


away  as  Paris  to  photograph  our  lera  c;irt> 
ed  to  the  horns  of  the  russet  ox  of  Urt  and 
d  high  with  dried  ferns  from  the  hillsides. 
Vji  y  tell  us  we  are  the  last  people  in  all  of 
X  nee  to  use  wooden  wheels;  and  while  they 
le  on  us  and  say  that  we  are  charming  and 
int.  still  they  shake  their  heads  and  tell  us 
we  must  inevitably  change  with  the  chang- 
world.  Perhaps  this  is  so.  Surely  things  are 
nging.  even  here.  We  are  slowly  becoming 
illage  of  children  and  old  people,  as  our 
ng  men  and  women  leave  to  work  in  facto- 
in  the  lowlands,  only  coming  back  to  visit 
asionally,  the  young  men  with  automobiles 
have  radios  inside  of  them,  and  the  young 
nen  wearing  skirts  that  show  their  legs. 
Veil,  enough  about  the  village.  It  is  perhaps 
kwards,  as  they  say.  and  any  chance  for 
gress  is  ruled  out  by  our  cumbersome  old 
—  que  style  of  government,  village  meetings 
ffhich  every  person  may  say  his  piece  be- 
i  he  votes,  even  if  he  has  only  a  little  vote. 
:  all  people  have  the  same  vote  in  our  vil- 
j;  some  have  heavier  votes  and  some  light- 
it  depends  upon  what  you  have  inherited 
I  how  well  you  have  done  with  it.  We  are 
1  that  in  the  lowlands  all  people  are  equal 
ler  the  law.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  very 
lish.  for  any  man  with  eyes  can  see  that 
lgs  and  men  are  not  equal,  and  the  role  of 
is  to  assure  equality  amongst  equals,  and 
make  it  possible  for  someone  to  become 
re  equal  if  he  works  hard.  Perhaps  our  way 
seeing  things  is  flawed,  but  we  like  it.  After 
as  the  old  diet  on  has  it:  chori  bakhoitzari 
•r  here  chant zea.*  And  old  sayings  are  wise 
ings.  as  the  old  saying  says. 
We  do  not  exactly  make  laws  at  our  village 
etings:  what  we  do  instead  is  come  to  under- 
ndings  that  are  written  up  in  the  minutes, 
d  these  minutes  are  sometimes  very  compli- 
ed, because  we  take  every  possible  consid- 
ition  into  account  and  leave  no  loopholes 
|,u  it  might  tempt  men  to  do  things  for  which 
'  village  would  have  to  ostracize  them.  Os- 


Each  bird  finds  its  own  nest  beautiful"  (trans.). 


tracism  is  a  great  penalty  here,  for  it  extends 
past  the  man  to  the  wife,  whose  gossip  will  not 
be  listened  to  at  the  place  where  clothes  are 
washed,  and  such  a  wife  will  make  a  subtle 
hell  of  the  life  of  the  offending  man.  The  wife 
becomes  the  stick  for  heating  the  man.  Ancient 
Basque  understanding  does  not  allow  the  os- 
tracism to  extend  to  the  children,  for  that 
would  be  unfair.  Wives  select  their  husbands, 
hut  children  do  not  choose  their  parents. 

What  I  wanted  to  write  about  was  the  min- 
utes of  a  village  meeting  we  held  a  few  years 
ago,  just  before  the  war  came  and  took  seven 
of  our  young  men  into  the  army,  two  of  whom 
went  to  God,  and  one  of  whom  came  back  with- 
out an  arm  and  strange  in  his  head.  I  wanted 
to  show  you  how  careful  and  clever  is  our 
thinking  out  of  things — not  from  pride,  which 
is  a  sin,  but  to  make  a  record  of  ourselves,  be- 
cause I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  old 
way  of  things  is  passing,  and  without  a  record 
the  great-grandchildren  of  our  village  will  be 
lost  in  the  world  of  the  outlander,  where,  as 
you  know,  all  people  are  exactly  alike. 

But  you  could  not  understand  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  unless  you  knew  something 
about  the  Widow  Jaureguiberry,  now  gone  to 
God,  but  at  that  time  still  amongst  us.  So  I 
will  tell  you  about  the  Widow  Jaureguiberry. 

Each  day  the  Widow  Jaureguiberry  would 
drive  her  small  troupeau  of  sheep  from  our 
village  to  Etchebar,  the  next  village  down. 
And  each  evening  she  would  drive  them  back. 
Now.  it  is  required  by  tradition  that  a  shepherd 
lead  his  flock  so  that  the  beasts  will  not  stray 
into  other  people's  pastures.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  troupeau  and  allow  it  to 
fatten  on  the  grass  of  others,  unless  night  or 
bad  weather  has  caught  him  out,  and  a  lit- 
tle foraging  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
flock.  This  exception  is  not  easily  abused,  for 
everyone  knows  if  the  bad  weather  could  have 
been  anticipated  by  looking  for  the  signs  in 
the  sky. 

The  Widow  Jaureguiberry  always  followed 
her  flock,  and  her  sheep  were  forever  straying 
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into  the  pastures  of  others  and  eating  of  the 
grass,  while  the  Widow  shouted  and  limped 
after  them,  seeming  confused  and  at  her  wit's 
end,  scattering  the  sheep  from  one  pasture  to 
the  next.  And  she  would  visit  each  farm  in  turn 
to  mutter  her  prolonged  apologies  to  the  owner 
of  the  field,  complaining  how  hard  it  was  to 
have  one's  house  in  our  village  but  one's  land 
down  in  Etchebar,  and  to  have  to  drive  the 
sheep  back  and  forth  each  day.  And  all  the 
while  the  old  woman  was  explaining  this,  her 
sheep  were  eating  your  grass! 

Of  course,  God  makes  fools  only  in  Bearn, 
and  everybody  in  our  village  knew  that,  in 
truth,  the  Widow  Jaureguiberry  had  no  fields 
of  her  own,  neither  in  our  commune  nor  down 
in  Etchebar.  Before  his  death,  old  Jauregui- 
berry had  not  been  a  good  peasant,  and  he  had 
lost  his  land  and  gone  to  God  leaving  his  wife 
nothing  but  the  goodwill  of  Utuburru,  the  wine 
merchant.  She  sustained  herself  by  allowing 
her  few  sheep  to  feed  on  the  grass  of  others. 
But  she  was  fair  about  it;  she  distributed  her 
sheep  evenly,  allowing  them  to  stray  longer 
into  the  pastures  of  the  richer  peasants,  and 
controlling  them  so  that  they  bypassed  the  land 
of  the  poor  (proving  that,  in  reality,  she  was 
as  good  a  shepherd  as  you  or  I ) . 

You  see,  the  Widow  Jaureguiberry  was  a 
proud  Basque  woman  who  could  not  humble 
herself  to  request  public  assistance.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  admit  that  her  husband  had  not 
been  a  good  provider — which,  of  course,  he 
had  not  been,  but  that  was  her  own  business. 
Also  there  was  the  matter  of  shaming  her  dead 
father,  who  had  made  the  match  for  her.  She 
had  found  a  way  to  live  off  the  commune  with- 
out appearing  to  do  so.  We  all  knew  what  she 
was  doing,  and  everyone  was  a  little  proud  of 
her  Basque  ingenuity.  Everyone,  that  is,  except 
the  Colonel,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  as 
many  colonels  have,  and  who  was  the  richest 
man  in  our  village  and  therefore  the  stingiest 
— for  God  punishes  the  stingy  by  exposing 
them  to  the  temptations  of  wealth,  as  the  priest 
has  assured  us. 

All  right  then,  that  is  all  you  have  to  know 
about  the  Widow  to  understand  the  minutes  of 
our  village  meeting. 


ALL  the  men  MET  in  the  house  of  L 
burru  the  wine  merchant,  who  ope^ 
his  home  to  our  village  meetings 
cause  wine  is  drunk  at  these  affairs 
strengthen  the  blood  and  free  the  tongue.  1 
problem  before  us  was  this:  it  was  necessar) 
put  a  new  roof  on  the  ecole  maternelle,  for 
rain  leaked  through,  and  the  teacher  who  ca 
up  from  the  valley  three  days  each  week  s 
she  would  not  come  again  until  the  roof  was 
paired.  Of  course,  the  men  of  the  village  wo 
do  the  work  themselves.  We  would  make  a  1 
of  it  and  have  a  good  time.  But  the  tiles  musl 
bought  with  money,  so  we  decided  to  lev; 
small  tax  on  ourselves  for  the  purpose.  It  wo 
be  so  many  francs  per  hectare  of  land  owne 
Fine.  It  would  not  cost  too  much,  and 
could  never  have  lived  down  the  shame  of 
ing  the  only  village  in  the  mountains  with 
an  ecole  maternelle,  particularly  as  we  ] 
recently  been  forced  to  close  up  our  chu 
and  accept  the  walk  down  to  Etchebar  e 
Sunday,  for  the  priest  had  told  us  he  could 
longer  come  up  and  say  an  additional  n 
every  week  for  fewer  than  fifty  people.  It  ] 
been  a  sad  day  when  two  of  the  younger  r 
scaled  the  tower  to  take  the  hands  off  the  cl 
that  would  no  longer  be  running.  But  this 
necessary.  We  could  not  allow  God's  clod 
give  the  wrong  time. 

So  the  agreement  to  do  the  work  ourse] 
and  to  purchase  the  tiles  by  levying  a  small 
on  our  land  was  easily  arrived  at — perh 
three  glasses  around.  Of  course  there  w 
complaints  from  the  Colonel,  who  was  rich 
stingy  and  who  had  no  children  of  his  owi 
school,  as  he  was  far  past  doing  it.  And  tr 
was  some  grumbling  about  the  Ibar  farr 
which  had  very  little  land  to  tax,  but  wl 
nevertheless  gave  a  baby  to  the  village  e 
year  and  always  had  children  in  school, 
such  little  problems  are  to  be  expected.  A 
all,  as  the  saying  has  it:  Nothing  is  comple 


jut  the  Last  Judgment — so  much  the  worse 
jpe  is. 

seemed  that  this  would  be  a  fairly  easy 
er,  and  we  thought  we  could  draw  up  the 
ig  minutes  in  a  few  hours  of  close  thinking 
arguing. 

len  someone  thought  of  the  Widow  Jaure- 
erry!  "But  wait!  The  Widow  will  either 
•  to  pay  her  share,  or  she  will  have  to  admit 
icly  that  she  has  no  land  of  her  own.  And 
would  shame  her!" 
Jut  she  is  too  poor  to  pay!  She  lives  on 
se  and  prayer!" 

3of!"  said  the  Colonel.  "What  shame  will 
e  be?  She  knows  that  we  know  that  she  has 
mil!"  The  Colonel  was  bitter  about  Widow 
eguiberry  because  she  always  allowed  her 
p  to  linger  longest  on  his  land,  as  he  was 
richest  of  us  all. 

Of  course  she  knows  that  we  know.  That  is 
the  point!  The  point  is  that  no  one  has  ever 
it  aloud!  Shame  comes  with  the  saying  of 
loud,  as  any  fool  would  know,  if  he  were 
a  stingy  man  who  used  to  be  in  the  army — 
jffense  to  anyone  here  intended." 
Ah.  ah,  ah,"  said  one  old  man.  "This  is  a 
zle  that  will  have  to  be  discussed  over  a 
e  glass." 

ind  so,  for  the  next  many  hours,  there  was 
rp  discussion  and  narrow  reasoning  chez 
burru,  and  the  oldest  of  us  who  could  write 
<  down  the  minutes,  constantly  wetting  the 
1  of  his  stubby  pencil  with  his  tongue  as  he 
ired  at  his  smudged  sheet,  his  body  hunched 
r  the  table,  his  face  not  twenty  centimeters 
n  the  paper,  scratching  out  and  rephrasing, 
itching  out  and  rephrasing,  while  the  rest 
is  took  turns  speaking  out  our  minds  and 
ring  new  wording. 

Vnd  this  is  how  the  minutes  finally  read: 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  ABOUT  THE 
FAXING  OF  OURSELVES  FOR  TILES  FOR  THE 
VEW  ROOF  ON  THE  ECOLE  MATERNELLE, 
HELD  ON  THE  11TH  DAY  OF  MARCH,  1938. 


"  T  is  RESOLVED  and  agreed  that  from  each 
farm — or  from  each  man  if  there  are  two 
or  more  adult  men  living  on  one  etche 
-  (and  by  adult  is  meant  over  eighteen  years 
age,  or  already  married,  or  both;  but  ex- 
iting the  one  who  is  hoping  to  be  admitted 


to  the  University  at  Pau  next  year  and  who 
needs  every  centime  he  can  save  for  that  pur- 
pose— but  not  excepting  him  if  it  turns  out 
that  he  is  not  received  at  the  University)  and 
also  excepting  any  person  who  is  generally 
known  to  be  an  "innocent"  because  he  was 
struck  in  the  head  by  a  pelote  while  playing 
rebot,  representing  the  village  against  Mauleon 
in  1927  when  we  won  second  place  amongst 
all  the  Basque  villages — but  each  and  every 
other  farm  will  contribute  one  hundred  twenty- 
three  francs  per  hectare  (or  part  thereof) .  And 
the  number  of  hectares  owned  by  a  person  will 
not  be  based  on  what  he  claims  for  his  taxes, 
but  upon  his  estimate  of  his  land  the  last  time 
he  tried  to  borrow  against  it,  or  upon  how 
much  land  he  told  the  potential  father-in-law 
he  had,  when  he  was  trying  to  marry  off  his 
daughter.  (It  is  understood  that  the  Elicabe 
family  does  not  agree  with  this  last  phrase  be- 
cause they  consider  it  to  be  a  slander  and  will 
fight  anyone  who  intended  it  to  be  so,  parti- 
cularly Bernard  Iroulugy,  who  proposed  the 
phrasing  in  the  first  place. ) 

However,  if  any  person  happens  to  own 
fields  in  some  other  village  (such  as  Etchebar, 
for  instance),  then  that  person  (or  these  peo- 
ple, whoever  they  should  be)  will  not  have  to 
pay  the  general  levy,  because  this  council  can- 
not find  a  way  to  make  them  (or  her)  pay 
without  seeming  to  ask  Etchebar  to  contribute 
to  an  ecole  maternelle  that  is  not  theirs.  And 
anyway,  such  persons  probably  do  not  have 
any  children  in  the  school  because  of  his  or 
her  age. 

But  if  the  Colonel  decides  to  buy  a  bit  of 
land  in  Etchebar  to  escape  paying  his  share, 
then  this  exception  does  not  apply  to  him. 

Signed  by  the  Undersigned  □ 


'After  all,  as 
the  saying  has 
it:  Nothing 
is  completely 
fair  but  the 
Last  Judgment 
— so  much  the 
worse  for  us." 
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HERMAN: 

Admiral  Rickover,  this  week  brings 
two  newsworthy  events  in  the  United 
States — the  opening  of  the  nation's 
schools,  and  the  debate  over 
overriding  President  Carter's  veto 
of  the  nuclear  carrier.  We'll  get  to 
education  in  a  moment,  but  first, 
probably  because  it's  briefer,  let  me 
ask  you  about  the  nuclear  carrier. 
A  lot  of  Congressmen  want  to  know 
whether  you,  Admiral  Rickover, 
think  we  really  need  it.  Some  of  them 
watch  this  program,  so  I'll  ask  you 
— do  we  really  need  it?  Should 
we  have  it? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

The  carrier  issue  is  now  up  before 
Congress,  and  is  therefore  not  a 
subject  in  which  I  should  become 
involved  in.  Whenever  I  testify  to 
Congress — and  this  does  not  have 
that — this  meeting  here  does  not  have 
that  legality  or  formality — I  will 
tell  Congress  exactly  what  I  think, 


as  I  always  have.  But  I  am  not  in- 
volved in  extracurricular  comment  on 
what  is  going  on  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress. 

ANNOUNCER:  From  CBS  News,  Wash- 
ington, a  spontaneous  and  unre- 
hearsed news  interview  on  Face  the 
Nation,  with  Admiral  Hyman  Ricko- 
ver, Deputy  Commander  of  the  Na- 
val Sea  System  Command  for  Nu- 
clear Propulsion.  Admiral  Rickover 
will  be  questioned  by  CBS  News  cor- 
respondent Ike  Pappas,  by  Haynes 
Johnson,  columnist  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  by  CBS  News  corre- 
spondent George  Herman. 

HERMAN: 

Admiral  Rickover,  let  me  try  one 
more  question  which  may  possibly  be 
in  the  forbidden  area  that  you've 
outlined,  the  area  in  dispute  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
which  you  do  not  feel  you  should 
comment.  But  you  have  advocated 


publicly  a  government  takeover 
Navy  shipbuilding  yards  because 
say  the  inflated  claims  are  a  fori 
of  harassment  to  which  the  govei 
ment  should  not  continue  to  be 
subjected.  Have  you  had  any  reac 
from  the  Pentagon,  from  the  Whi 
House,  from  Congress — anything 
the  public  area — in  this  line  thai 
we  should  know  about? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

I  regret,  this  is  also  a  subject  un( 
consideration  right  now  by  the 
Department,  and  will  be  considei 
by  Congress  when  it  returns.  I 
regret,  therefore,  I  cannot,  nor 
will  I,  comment  on  that. 

JOHNSON: 

Admiral,  I  realize  what  you  sai( 
about  extracurricular  comments 
this  program  about  the  carrier,  t 
there  is  one  question,  that  it  doe 
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»  H  >eyond  just  a  bill  over  money  for 

a  ship.  Around  this  swirls  a  con- 
-JJ  ersy  over  the  role  of  the  Navy, 
J  t  kind  of  a  Navy  we  have;  the 
M  sident  has  said  that  this  would 
a  gerously  weaken  the  Navy  by 
U  ing  the  money  for  a  carrier.  No 
o1  in  our  history  has  had  more  of 
gj  le  in  shaping  the  Navy,  probably, 
.  II 1  you — certainly  the  modern 
:  ^  y,  the  nuclear  Navy.  I  wonder 
:  H  ou  agree  with  the  President.  Is 
fi  — is  this  an  issue  that  has 
n  found  implications  of  what  kind 

0  force  we  have  in  the  future? 

H  I.  RICKOVER: 

■m  you  suggesting  that  I  now  get 
■M  i  opposition  with  my  Commander- 
|  Ihief? 

J  [NSON: 

:9  no,  I'm  not  suggesting 
I  at  all.... 

\m  l.  RICKOVER: 

M  ill  not.  I've  already  indicated 
oil  will  not  get  into  areas  which 

■  being  considered  by  the  President 

■  !  by  the  Congress.  That  is  not  my 

1  ,  nor  is  it  my  duty.  When  I  am 

I  ed  by  Congress,  in  formal  testi- 
H  ay,  I  will,  as  I  always  have,  give 
I  simple  views.  And  as  you  well 
U  )W,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  say 
I  lgs  whether  they  pleased  my  boss- 
I  >r  did  not  please  them — including 

■  President. 

I  'PAS: 

U  miral,  I  wonder  if  we  can  talk 

I I  a  little  bit  about,  then,  theory. 
R  e  Navy's  ship  inventory  is  down 

|  ts  lowest  point  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
1 1  some  of  your  critics  charge  that 
jj  rr  insistence  on  big  ships,  such 
b  the  nuclear  carrier  and  the  Trident 
H  >marine,  is  the  cause  for  this — 
I  t  they're  expensive  and  that 
l:re's  very  little  money  left  for 
■j  ler  kinds  of  ships.  Now  how  do 
la  answer  those  charges? 

I  M.  RICKOVER: 

I  u  know,  you're  trying  to  ease  into 
I  s  issue.  When  I  came  on  this 
|  :>gram,  I  did  not  ask  to;  I  thought 
I  was  to  talk  about  an  important 
j  bject,  education,  which  is  far  more 
j  portant  than  the  questions  you 

ve  raised,  and  I  suggest  that  you 
j  nfine  yourself  to  those  questions, 

d  I  will  do  the  best  I  can 

answer  them. 


HERMAN: 

Well,  we  have  a  little  .  .  . 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

Thirty  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  involved  in 
education,  either  as  students  or  in 
some  form  or  other  connected  with 
the  teaching  or  administration  of 
education.  School  starts  a  couple  of 
days  from  now,  and  there  are  some 
real  important  issues.  For  example, 
I  will  give  you  one  very  important 
issue.  On  July  3  of  this  year,  the 
National  Education  Association, 
which  is  the  teachers'  union,  held  a 
convention  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  they 
came  out  against  competency  test- 
ing. They  said  it  was  unfair  to  the 
teacher,  it  was  unfair  to  the  pupil, 
and  so  on.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
July  of  the  same  year,  a  test  was 
given  to  the  first-year  teachers  in 
Dallas,  and  to  the  administrators, 
on  a  thirteen-year-old  basis,  and 
more  than  half  of  them  failed  that 
test.  That  is  the  issue.  If  we  are  to 
spend  about  $155  billion  a  year, 
and  30  percent  of  our  people  in- 
volved, and  the  children  are  involved, 
and  they  represent  the  future  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world,  and  as  you 
well  know,  as  the  Talmud  says,  the 
world  is  upheld  by  children 
who  study  .  .  . 

HERMAN: 

I'm  not  sure  who  knows  what  the 
Talmud  says  .  .  . 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

That  is  far  more  important  than  any 
of  these,  what  I  might  call  stupid 
questions  that  you  want  to  ask  me. 

PAPPAS: 

Sir,  may  I  submit  that  we  all 
understand  education  is  a  very 
important  subject. 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

Then  let's  discuss  it. 


JOHNSON: 

Admiral,  let  me  try  something  on 
education  that  does  bring  together 
— it's  a  theme  you  have  stated  for  at 
least  twenty  years,  and  that's — and 
I  have  here  an  old  clipping  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  just  twenty 
years  ago,  which  says  that  you  say 
that  education  should  get  top 
priority  over  defense  spending.  And 


I  wonder  how  you  feel  about  how 
we  allocate  our  resources  today — 
education  vis-a-vis  defense — in  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

Well,  we  are  doing  that,  because  the 
amount  of  money  we're  spending  on 
education  this  year,  and  for  many 
other  years,  has  been  much  greater 
than  defense.  We're  spending  $155 
billion  a  year  on  education;  we're 
spending  much  less  than  that  on 
defense;  so  I  think  that  the  priorities 
are  all  right.  Now,  whether  the  $155 
billion  is  being  spent  properly  is 
another  matter,  and  that  should  be 
a  subject  of  discussion. 

-X-     *  * 

HERMAN: 

Well,  what  do  you  see  in  the  people 
who  are  being  recruited  for  the 
Navy,  in  the  state  of  their  literacy, 
their  ability  to  take  on  the  technical 
jobs  of  today's  Navy? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

The  Navy  is  not  getting  as  many 
qualified  people  as  we  should.  In 
fact,  in  the  nuclear  program,  we  have 
to  do — go  through  quite  an  expensive 
course  of  instruction  prior  to  .  .  . 

HERMAN: 

Higher  instruction  or.  .  .  ? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

Sir? 

HERMAN: 

Higher  instruction  or  basic 
instruction? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

Basic  instruction. 

HERMAN: 

Why  is  that? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

Because  our  schools  aren't  doing 
the  job,  and  I  thought,  that's  what 
I'd  like  to  get  at;  you  may  do  some 
good  for  this  country,  for  the  people 
of  this  country,  in  getting  off  these 
pseudo-political  questions  and  get- 
ting onto  a  real  subject. 

HERMAN: 

I  thought  that's  what  I  was  doing 
when  I  asked  you  about  why  the 
Navy  is  planning  these  .  .  . 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

No,  you  know,  a  suspicion  enters 
in  my  mind.  You  know,  my  opinion 
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of  CBS  and  the  other  public  networks 
is,  they're  advertising  agencies,  and 
all  that  counts  with  them  is  what  will 
sell  advertising.  That's  the  whole 
function  of  this  program.  It  has  a 
sponsor.  And  that's  why,  instead 
of  showing  this  program  in  Wash- 
ington, there's  a  new  football — 
professional  football — coach  in 
Washington.  My  God,  that's  the 
biggest  event  in  many  years  around 
here;  naturally,  the  parents  who  look 
at  advertisements,  possibly,  for  beer 
or  deodorants  would  much  rather 
see — much  rather  see  and  hear — the 
football  coach  talk  than  to  be 
concerned  about  the  education  of 
their  children.  And  yet,  right  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have 
one  of  the  poorest  educational 
systems  in  the  United  States,  despite 
the  fact  that  we're  spending  about 
as  much  money  as  any — as  anywhere, 
and  there  are  more  functionally 
illiterate  children  proportionately, 
probably,  than  most  other  places, 
and  yet  the  parents  are  not — the 
parents  would  rather  hear  the 
football  coach. 

JOHNSON : 

Admiral,  may  I  ask  you?  .  .  . 

HERMAN: 

.  .  .  answer  to  the  question  that 
started  this  all  off  .  .  . 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

I'm  trying  to  get  it  back  to 
something  rational,  but  you  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

HERMAN: 

But  I'm  trying  to  get  you  there,  sir, 
and  we  went  off  on  football  coaching. 
But  I  want  to  find  out,  what  is 
the  problem? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

I  didn't  get  off  on  football.  CBS  got 
off  on  football,  {laughter) 

PAPPAS: 

I  understand  that  the  Navy  has  had 
to  write  down  its  manuals  from,  I 
guess,  an  eleventh-grade  level  to  a 
ninth-  or  an  eighth-grade  level  to 
make  it  more  understandable  for  the 
volunteers  that  are  coming  in. 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

That  is  correct,  Mr.  Pappas. 
PAPPAS: 

Now  the  question  is,  sir,  do  you  feel 


that  if  we  had  a  draft  we'd  have  a 
better-educated  Navy,  a  better- 
educated  military?  Do  you  think  we 
ought  to  give  up  the  all-volunteer 

force? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

Let  me  answer  your  first  question. 
The  second  question  is  a  political 
one.  I  think  we  would  do  better  with 
a  draft,  and  my  personal  opinion 
is  that  defense  is  important  for  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  a 
responsibility  of  every  citizen,  be- 
cause defense  is  for  all  citizens. 
Whether  we  should  have  a  draft  or 
not  is  a  political  issue  which  must  be 
decided  by  the  President  and  by 
Congress  and  not  by  me. 

JOHNSON: 

Admiral,  let  me  try  something  in  the 
form  of  a  question  that  may,  again, 
link  the  two  subjects.  I  don't  think 
you — you'd  agree  that  politics  can't 
be  divorced  from  education,  in  that 
we  have  to  decide  what  we  do  in 
the  free  society  to  educate  our 
people  and  how  we  put  the  resources. 
I'm  interested  in — aside  of  that,  you 
have  been,  in  the  past  for  many, 
many  years,  warning  us  about  the 
allocation  of  resources,  the  diminu- 
tion of  energy,  and  so  forth,  and  I 
wonder  there  which  is — whether 
it's  the  lack  of  the  schools.  We 
can't — the  President  can't  get  energy 
legislation  through  the  Congress,  a 
political  process  that  affects  every- 
thing else  in  the  future.  I  wonder 
where  you  put  the — the  blame.  Why 
is  it  that  we  can't  seem  to  operate 
and  function  that  way  politically? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

First,  the  government  and  the  country 
today  is  more  complex  than  any 
society  has  ever  been.  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  a  democracy  consisting 
of  218  million  people  can  be  run  as 
a  pure  democracy,  yet  we  are  trying 
still  to  run  it  that  way.  I  have  very 
grave  doubts  about  it,  and  the 
reason  is  not  the  number,  the  reason 
is  this  football  game.  People  are  not 
— people  are  only — now  have  a 
pretty  good  life  and  everybody  is 
taken  care  of.  HEW  spends  S181 
billion  a  year,  and  in  many 
cases  there  is  no  real  incentive  for 
people  to  work  anymore,  and  that's 
a  natural  human  tendency,  so  why 
should  they  work  when  they  can  get 


handouts?  And  I — my  opinion,  ai| 
I'm  not  talking  about  the  money  jj 
of  it,  but  what  impact  it  has  on  th 
character  of  our  people  and  how 
they  live  and  what  they  consider 
important. 

Now,  let's  get  back  to  the 
Presidency  because  that's  part  of 
it.  Now,  as  you  may  know  from  yo 
history,  even  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrisl 
only  batted  ninety-one-and-a-half 
percent  in  choosing  followers,  bi 
we  expect  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  pluperfect,  ev 
more  perfect  than  the  Lord,  and 
don't  understand.  We  put  a  man 
in  a  job  with  little  power,  little 
authority,  and  we  expect  him 
to  do  everything  that  every  citize 
wants,  and  yet  we  have  problems 
which  appear  are  not  even  bein 
solved  either  by  business,  by  the 
press,  certainly  by  the  commercii 
TV  stations,  or  by  Congress,  ani 
but  we  expect  him  to  do  it.  and  th 
means  we  don't  have  a  fundament 
understanding  what  government  is 
all  about,  and  the  basic  thing  is  tl 
people  are  not  interested  in  the  lit' 
dirty  things  that  you  should  have. 

Now,  back  in  ancient  Greece 
Plato  said  that  the  ideal  number  ( 
citizens  for  a  country  was  5,040,  a: 
that  was  based  on  the  fact  that  on 
hill  of  the  Pnyx  where  the  ecclesi 
met.  that  is,  all  the  voting  citizens, 
could  only  accommodate  5,040 
people  and  you  could  have  a  pui 
democracy.  That  number  was  de- 
termined by  how  many  people  coi 
gather  in  an  audience  and  be  hea 
by  a  single  speaker. 

PAPPAS: 

Admiral,  may  I  ask  you  another 
question? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

Aren't  you  interested  in  things  li 
that,  Mr.  Pappas,  or  on  football? 

*  *  * 

JOHNSON: 

Let  me  try  something  else.  To  folic 
up  what  you  were  saying  just  a 
moment  ago  about — maybe  demc 
racy  isn't  working  well,  Admiral; 
wonder  about  the  government  itse 
the  operation.  You  have  been  ver 
critical,  again,  over  the  years  of 
the  bureaucracy,  the  way  Washing 
works;  do  you  have  any  sort  of 
suggestions?  There's  an  area  whe 
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,t  ile  within  the  government  are 
p  8e^  witn  making  changes,  of 

:tt n  tioning  hetter.  How  can  we  do 

)nw'tter9 

erl  .  rickover: 
I  I — I  have  in  a  general  way. 
I  are  living  in  a  highly  technical 
Ul  ety  and  it  is  getting  more  tech- 
ivj  1.  The  curse,  in  my  opinion,  of 
irjJ  ness  and  of  government  is  this 
alii  tssive  management  and  system 
,m  ysis.  We  believe  now  that  any 
e  I  )lem  in  this  world  can  be  solved 
r\    onsultants,  and  so  on.  In  fact, 
fid   even  getting  into  theology.  That 
an  jsolutely  wrong.  Nothing  useful 
:     ever  be  done  except  by  human 

igs,  and  whenever  we  try  to 
ize  ersonalize  operations  this  is  what 
jet,  we  get  huge  organizations, 
true  in  education.  You  remember, 
used  to  have  a  one,  a  one-room 
)olhouse  with  one  teacher.  Today 
.  one-third  of  the  people  in  the 
cational  system  are  teachers;  the 
of  them  are  all  administrators, 
I  i  are  battening  off  the  thing. 
;t  is  wrong  in  government,  it's 
ng  in  business,  it's  wrong  in 
'spapers,  and  it's  wrong  in  CBS 
».  It's  wrong  all  over, 
taw,  have  I  answered  that 
stion? 

INSON: 

i.  RICKOVER: 

w,  you  can  ask  me  any  embar- 
king question  that  you  wish,  except 
t — you'll  lay  off  this  Defense 
partment  business  where  issues 
being  considered  by  them  and 
— and  in  Congress.  That  is  unfair. 

RMAN: 

:  me  try  one,  then. 

M.  RICKOVER: 

tell  you  another  part  of  that.  We 
fe  many  appointed  officials,  but 
at  I  have  seen  in  my  many  years 
re  nearly  all  of  them  soon  act  as 
they're  anointed,  and  it  reminds 
:  of  when  the  kings  of  France  were 
>wned  and  they  stuck  up  a  little 
a  pigeon  way  up  in  the  eaves  with 
ittle  bottle  of  holy  oil  attached 
it.  Now,  today  every  official  that's 
pointed  now,  obviously,  has  his 
lie  bottle  of  holy  oil  and  he  he- 
mes anointed,  he  becomes  saero- 
nct  and  his  word  counts. 


HERMAN: 

Let  me  try  one  along  this  line.  You 
said  a  few  moments  ago  that 
people  have — because  of  the  way 
government  operates  in  this  country, 
people  have  no  incentive  to  work 
hard.  Is  that  correct?  That's  your 
feeling? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

That  doesn't  apply  to  everybody, 
but  the  incentive  is  not  there  for 
those  who  normally  wouldn't  want  to 
work  anyway,  and  who  can  get 
almost  as  much  on  a  handout  as  they 
would  by  using  effort. 

HERMAN : 

What — what  I'm  trying  to  find  out, 
since  you  so  broadly  indicted  the 
whole  society  of  .  .  . 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

I'm  not  indicting  the  whole  society. 

HERMAN: 

Well,  you — from  football  through 
school  .  .  . 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

You  know,  if  I  were  to  sit  here  and 
be  exact  in  every  statement  I  make 
I'd  have  to  have  several  dictionaries 
and  encyclopedias.  I'm  talking  as  a 
human  being. 

HERMAN : 

What  I'm  trying  to  find  out — your 
view  as  a  human  being,  whether 
you  are  deeply  pessimistic  to  the 
extent  that  you  feel  that  this  process 
is  no  longer  reversible,  that  we  are 
too  late  to  be  saved? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

Oh,  I  don't  think  anything — and 
there's  always  death.  That  reverses 
things. 

HERMAN: 

That  irreverses,  as  well,  in  some 
ways.  But  do  you  think  that  this 
picture  that  you  see,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  you  see  struggling 
with  this,  can  be  and  will  be 
turned  around? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

Of  course,  it  will  be  turned  around 
when  the  energy  crunch  comes,  when 
we  start  in  running  out  of  our 
easily  obtainable  natural  resources. 
It  will  run  out.  I  look  at  this  whole 
era  as  a  sort  of  a  little  pimple  on 
top  of  a  curve.  It'll  go  down. 


PAPPAS: 

I'd  like  to — before — before  the  time 
runs  out  I've  had  a  question  that 
I've  been  waiting  to  ask  you  for  so 
long  when  I  interviewed  you.  I  have 
heard,  and  it's  been  said  for  so  many 
years,  that  you've  established  your 
own  Navy  within  the  Navy,  the 
Rickover  Navy,  that  you  operate 
independently  of  the  rest  of  the  Navy. 
How  do  you  react  to  that  kind  of 
comment? 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

I  don't.  If  I  didn't  turn  out  a  good 
job,  do  you  think  the  Navy,  or 
anyone  else,  would  let  me  get  away 
with  it?  I  do  it  by  making  the  ships 
work  better  than  any  other  ships  in 
the  Navy,  and  they're  the  most 
difficult,  and  that's  why  I  get  by 
with  it.  If  they  want  to  beat  me  they 
ought  to  put  in  a  better  system. 

JOHNSON: 

Admiral,  about  your  relationship 
with  President  Carter — this  is  a 
personal  question,  now.  How  do  you 
feel  that  he's  doing?  He's  someone 
— I'm  not  talking  about  the  specific 
issues,  but  just  in  the  terms  of 
leadership.  You've  said  that  Presi- 
dents can't  be  pluperfect,  shouldn't 
be  judged  that  way.  How  do  you  feel 
that  he's  doing  in  terms  of .  .  . 

ADM.  RICKOVER: 

I  think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
he's  doing  a  darn  good  job,  but 
people  expect  him  to  do  everything. 
He  cannot.  He  doesn't  have  the 
power.  He's  only  one  single  human 
being,  and  I  could  talk  more  on 
that  subject  .  .  . 

HERMAN: 

But  time  won't  allow  us.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Admiral  Rickover,  for 
being  our  guest  today  on 
Face  the  Nation. 
ADM.  RICKOVER: 

It's  finished? 

announcer:  Today  on  Face  the  Na- 
tion Admiral  Hyman  Rickover,  De- 
puty Commander  of  the  Naval  Sea 
System  Command  for  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion, was  interviewed  by  CBS 
News  correspondent  Ike  Pappas;  by 
Haynes  Johnson,  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post;  and  by  CBS  News 
correspondent  George  Herman.  Next 
week  another  prominent  figure  in  the 
news  will  Face  the  Nation.  □ 
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SHORTLY  AFTER  HELEN  MARIA  moved  to 
Berkeley  I  had  received  a  few  lines  in 
her  elegant,  spiky  hand.  She  was  very 
busy,  but  as  soon  as  she  could  have  me 
down  she  would  let  me  know.  The  weeks  had 
passed  without  another  word,  but  in  late  May, 
when  I  had  given  up  all  hope,  she  wrote  again: 
'  Terribly  short  notice,  but  what  about  this 
coming  Saturday?  My  parents  have  to  drive 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  forenoon,  and  they 
could  drop  you  off  on  the  way  and  pick  you  up 
when  they  go  back  around  six.  .  .  ." 

What  had  happened  to  our  plans  for  a 
whole  weekend?  With  dinner  at  a  restaurant 
and  everything?  But  I  would  not  quibble; 
a  less  than  perfect  visit  was  better  than  none 
at  all. 

It  was  only  a  twenty-mile  ride  from  Marti- 
nez to  Berkeley,  but  it  seemed  endless  to  me. 
With  wartime  gas  rationing,  people  didn't  go 
driving  very  often,  and  when  they  did  they 
liked  to  take  their  time  and  enjoy  everything. 
I  sat  fidgeting  in  the  back  seat  as  we  snailed 
along.  Wearing  my  good  Scotch-plaid  dress, 
my  Dutchboy  bob  neatly  brushed,  I  watched 
the  sun  rise  higher  in  the  sky.  I  counted  the 
cows  we  passed,  looking  for  a  group  of  thir- 


teen to  match  my  age.  I  looked  at  the  Bu 

Shave  signs. 

SLAP  .  .  . 
THE  JAP  .  .  . 
WITH  .  .  . 
IRON  .  .  . 
SCRAP  .  .  . 
BURMA  SHAVE  .  .  . 

At  our  rate  of  speed  I  could  read  each 
about  eight  times. 

But  finally  we  arrived  in  Berkeley,  and  c 
up  before  a  large  brown-shingled  house  she 
by  evergreens.  Several  girls  were  sprawle( 
the  front  lawn.  One  of  them,  wearing  a  ca 
print  dress  and  no  shoes,  jumped  up  and  c 
over.  It  was  Helen  Maria,  smiling 
slouched.  I  jumped  out  of  the  car,  slam 
the  door,  and  stood  beside  her  as  her  mo 
rolled  down  the  window  for  a  chat.  Everyt! 
was  fresh  and  green,  the  air  fragrant  with 
cool  smell  of  cut  grass.  I  smoothed  my  hair 
straightened  the  skirt  of  my  dress.  At  last 
car  moved  off. 

"Well!"  she  said.  "Marvelous  to  see  ; 
Come  say  hello  to  everyone!" 

And  taking  my  arm,  she  conducted 
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ftly  across  the  lawn.  "A  little  friend  of  my 
er,"  she  told  the  others  in  passing,  "Wants 
see  the  campus."  Glimpsed  faces  as  my 
itess  swept  me  on,  up  the  steps,  into  the 
ise.  A  little  friend  of  her  sister?  We  hurried 
,vn  a  hall,  the  bare  feet  padding  ahead,  then 
more  stairs,  and  down  another  hall  and 
more  stairs.  "Voila!"  She  swung  open  a 
hr. 

!  [t  was  a  true  Parisian  garret,  slant-roofed 
1  fascinating.  But  it  was  barer  than  her 
.m  at  home,  and  messier,  and  there  was  no 
niliar  smell  of  incense,  and  how  could  she 
a  little  friend  of  her  sister? 
'Do  you  want  to  wash  up?  It's  just  down 
•  hall." 

'No."  Why  should  I  wash  up?  I  was  very 
an.  cleaner  than  she  with  her  black-soled 
t,  which  she  was  sticking  into  a  pair  of 
iffed  loafers.  Slinging  on  a  shoulder  bag, 
■  led  me  back  out  the  door.  "You  missed 
ich.  but  we'll  grab  a  bite  on  campiis." 
It  struck  me  like  a  blow:  her  English  accent 
s  almost  gone.  And  I  hated  the  way  she 
Iked,  with  none  of  her  old  hauteur,  but  loose 
\  slouched.  How  could  she  have  changed  so 
ich?  I  clumped  sullenly  behind  her  down 
j  stairs,  my  dress  suddenly  cutting  me  un- 
r  the  arms.  Outside  she  once  again  led  me 
isklv  past  her  friends  on  the  lawn.  My  mouth 
ded  in  a  hard  line. 

But  down  the  street  she  said,  "It's  really 
od  to  see  you,  Suse!"  My  name  was  Danish 
d  was  mispronounced  as  Sooza  by  most 
ople;  but  Helen  Maria  always  said  it  right: 
useh.  And  her  smile  was  so  spontaneous,  so 
ight  and  unquestionable,  that  the  little 
end  of  her  sister  vanished  from  my  troubled 
ul  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  "I  want  you  to  catch 
£  up  on  everything,"  she  went  on,  taking  my 
m  as  we  walked. 

I  looked  over  at  her  sideways,  with  excite- 
ent.  "Well,  the  big  thing  is  that  I'm  being 
tored  in  math  by  a  very  excellent  tutor,  and 
e  says  I'm  bound  to  get  an  A  this  term." 

This  was  not  strictly  true,  but  Helen  Maria's 
ce  lit  up.  "That's  wonderful!"  she  exclaimed, 
'd  given  up  all  hope  for  you,  but  that's  mi- 
culous.  Although  I'm  surprised  your  interest 
;s  in  math,  I  shouldn't  think  you  had  a  very 
athematical  mind." 

"I  do,  though.  I  really  like  numbers,  the  way 
ey  always  come  out  one  certain  way  because 
tey  can't  come  out  any  other  way.  You  know 
hat  I  mean?" 

vTi  es,  quite.  They're  reliable.  Which,  for  me, 
tcludes  the  possibility  of  excitement.  But 
lat's  no  doubt  my  own  shortcoming.  If  you 
ave  a  mathematical  mind.  I'm  delighted  to 
ear  it." 


The  air  was  fresh  and  bright  around  us,  and 
there  were  no  soldiers  anywhere,  no  sandbags 
or  barrage  balloons  or  black  oil  tanks,  as  there 
were  in  Martinez.  Students  on  bikes  pedaled 
lazily  by,  tennis  rackets  in  their  wire  baskets, 
and  from  open  windows  floated  soft  strains  of 
radio  music,  and  bells  were  chiming  melodi- 
ously in  the  distance. 

We  passed  through  a  big  gate  into  a  cam- 
pus of  sweeping  green  lawns  and  stately  build- 
ings. As  we  walked,  Helen  Maria  began  de- 
scribing the  history  and  function  of  each  build- 
ing. It  was  not  very  interesting;  I  looked  at 
the  students  instead.  There  weren't  many  to  be 
seen  on  a  Saturday,  and  because  of  the  draft 
they  were  mostly  girls,  sunning  themselves  on 
benches  or  strolling  around  as  we  were.  It  was 
a  sunny,  peaceful  scene,  and  I  felt  content  just 
to  walk  along,  thinking  a  little  about  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  junior  high  school  teacher  I  was 
in  love  with,  and  a  lot  about  lunch. 

In  front  of  a  building  being  described  by 
Helen  Maria  as  the  Main  Library,  constructed 
1911,  I  beheld  a  beard:  small,  white,  pointed, 
attached  to  a  bookladen  old  man  with  bicycle 
clips  around  his  trouser  legs. 

"A  beard.  Look." 

"Professor  Ford,  our  Shakespeare  expert. 
Please  don't  stare,  it's  rude." 

But  the  next  moment  she  was  staring  her- 
self; then  a  radiant  smile  broke  across  her  face. 
Coming  out  of  the  library  was  a  young  man  in 
dark  slacks  and  a  white  shirt,  his  jacket  thrown 
over  one  shoulder,  reminding  me  with  a  pang 
of  the  last  time  I  saw  my  brother  Peter.  But 
though  his  eyes  were  as  blue  as  Peter's — even 
bluer,  light  and  startling — -his  hair  was  jet 
black,  combed  straight  back  without  a  part, 
and  he  was  much  older  than  Peter,  maybe 
twenty-five  or  -six,  with  lines  around  his  mouth. 
A  4-F,  or  he  wouldn't  be  here  in  college. 

With  a  grin  making  deep  grooves  of  the 
lines,  he  came  striding  over  and  stood  before 
us,  his  hands  planted  on  his  hips.  The  two  of 
them  kept  grinning  and  staring  at  each  other. 

"So  you  are  here  today,"  he  said  at  last, 
speaking  in  thick  guttural  accents  that  made 
my  ears  prick  suspiciously. 

"I'm  showing  Suse  the  campus,"  Helen 
Maria  answered,  still  grinning  like  an  idiot. 
"1  think  I  mentioned  yesterday  she  was  com- 
ing?" 

Yesterday?  That  amazed  me;  I  thought  from 
their  expressions  that  they  hadn't  seen  each 
other  for  weeks. 

"Suse,"  she  was  saying,  "This  is  Egon  Kra- 
witz.  And  this  is  Suse  Hansen." 

At  least  she  didn't  call  me  a  little  friend  of 
her  sister.  She  must  have  gotten  that  out  of  the 
way  yesterday.  Egon  Krawitz  extended  a  large 


I  was  hungry. 
I  loathed  their 
private  tones. 
My  dress  was 
too  short, 
too  small, 
hideous." 
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Ella  Leffland  virile  hand  with  which  he  shook  mine  warmly, 
sending  a  good-sized  thrill  up  my  spine.  He 
A  ^  •*■  was  a  person  who  looked  directly  at  you,  with 

CAMPANILE     great  friendliness.  His  eyes  shone. 

"Delighted.  And  you  are  having  a  nice  visit? 
You  have  seen  the  Campanile?" 

"No,"  I  said  politely,  bringing  back  my 
tingling  palm.  "What's  the  Campanile?" 

"Ah,  then  we  shall  take  you  there,"  he 
smiled  as  the  three  of  us  walked  on.  Egon 
Krawitz  was  solid  and  tanned,  not  like  a  4-F 
at  all.  His  features  were  large,  well  formed, 
and  his  light  blue  eyes  and  jet  black  hair  made 
a  striking  contrast,  and  there  was  something 
magnificent  about  him,  something  polished  and 
exceptional,  foreign.  Krawitz,  I  mused  as  we 
walked;  it  was  not  German,  of  that  I  felt  sure. 
It  could  be  anything,  Polish,  Czech,  Russian. 
And  as  we  strolled,  Helen  Maria  between  us, 
I  curled  my  fingers  in  and  touched  my  palm, 
suddenly  feeling — not  only  toward  Helen  Ma- 
ria, but  toward  Mr.  Thompson  as  well — a  pang 
of  treachery,  a  darkly  immoral  yet  not  un- 
pleasant feeling;  and  I  cast  lowered,  sidelong 
glances  to  my  left,  trying  to  see  around  the 
barrier  of  my  hostess. 

We  never  reached  the  Campanile,  whatever 
it  was.  As  my  precious  afternoon  dwindled 
away,  we  strolled  up  sunny  walks  and  down 
dusty  paths,  through  stone  archways  and  over 
broad  lawns,  and  they  walked  with  their  arms 
around  each  other  and  talked  so  that  I  couldn't 
hear.  I  was  hungry.  I  loathed  their  private 
tones.  My  dress  was  too  short,  too  small, 
hideous. 

Then  suddenly  Helen  Maria  recalled  my 
existence.  "Tell  Egon  how  good  you  are  in 
math,  Suse." 

I  gave  a  sullen  shrug. 

"It  is  your  field,  mathematics?"  asked  Egon. 

I  nodded,  feeling  less  sullen. 

"Not  only  that,  but  she  reads  Flaubert.  Tell 
Egon  how  many  times  youVe  read  Madame 
BovaryT 

"Five,"  I  murmured,  blushing  with  pleasure 
at  his  rich,  foreign  exclamation  of  approval. 
And  at  that  heady  moment  I  realized  that  our 
endless  wandering  had  had  a  destination,  and 
that  we  had  arrived. 


I!  W  \S  THE  OUTDOOR  TERRACE  of  a  campus 
restaurant,  filled  with  sunny  cafe  tables 
and  the  pleasant  sound  of  voices  and 
clinking  china.  Everything  was  improv- 
ing, and  with  a  thrill  of  familiarity,  I  even 
recognized  one  of  the  diners:  Professor  Ford 
of  the  beard  and  bicycle  clips,  forking  up  a 
carrot  salad.  I  smiled  at  him,  and  as  we  sat 
down  at  a  nearby  table  I  looked  with  confi- 


dence at  Egon.  Professor  Ford's  field  \ 
Shakespeare,  mine  was  mathematics. 

"And  what's  your  field,  Egon,  if  I  may  as! 

"Political  science." 

"I  think  that  sounds  very  interesting." 

He  nodded  agreeably,  picking  up  his  me 
"Useless,  probably,  but  interesting.  But 
me,"  he  said,  and  the  blue  eyes  looked  warr 
across  the  table,  "how  is  it  that  this  little  to 
of  yours  produces  such  unusual  young  schol 
as  Helen  Maria  and  yourself?" 

I  glanced  horror-stricken  at  Helen  Mai 
but  she  only  smiled,  lighting  a  cigarette,  : 
at  all  insulted  that  he  should  be  putting  me 
her  class. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  I  murmured  w 
embarrassment,  taking  up  my  menu.  A  hj 
burger  and  root  beer  float  would  have  beer 
my  liking,  but  it  was  not  what  an  unus 
young  scholar  would  order,  especially  vv 
Professor  Ford  looking  over  at  me  now  £ 
then,  stroking  his  beard.  We  had  salad,  ti 
sandwiches,  and  coffee,  and  while  we  ate  eve 
thing  went  wrong  again. 

t  hey  talked  in  German.  I  had  heard  enoi 
movie  Nazis  to  know.  A  harsh,  nasty  langua 
as  if  they  had  sore  throats.  Shamefully, 
eyes  went  around  the  terrace,  but  no  one  a 
listening.  Returning  to  my  food,  I  chev 
ignored  and  unhappy,  listening  to  the  horri 
language,  my  eyes  on  the  pair.  Their  eyes  w 
on  eacn  other;  when  one  chewed  the  ot 
talked,  and  sometimes  they  both  talked  at  or 
and  laughed.  I  clattered  my  fork,  I  set  my  ( 
down  resoundingly,  there  was  no  reaction 
might  have  been  air,  and  it  was  my  day, 
visit.  With  a  mental  slash  I  disowned  the  tin 
of  his  handshake,  a  dirty  Axis  thrill — she  co 
have  him,  they  deserved  each  other.  And 
was  shameless,  you  could  see  she  had  her  he 
on  his  knee  under  the  table.  When  I  was 
ished,  I  sat  back  and  folded  my  arms  in  a  la 
gesture. 

This  had  an  effect.  Egon  looked  over  at  j 
"Ah,  see  how  rude  we  have  been.  Here  S 
has  finished  already.  You  have  enjoyed 
Good!"  And  settling  back  in  his  chair,  he  g; 
me  his  attention.  "Do  you  know,  I  wish  ) 
would  tell  me  something  about  Madame  . 
vary,  for  I  read  it  so  long  ago  I  have  J 
gotten  it." 

Blankness  and  terror.  Those  blue  shin 
eyes.  Helen  Maria  sipping  her  coffee.  I  1 
only  one  wish,  that  they  would  ignore 
again. 

"Well?"  said  Helen  Maria. 

Under  the  table,  my  feet  came  nervot 
together.  "Well,  Flaubert  was  an  unvarnisl 
realist  ...  he  wasn't  romantic,  romantics 
sloppy  thinkers,  he  didn't  like  them  .  .  . 
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i"t  even  like  Madame  Bovary  too  much  be- 
*  she  was  a  sloppy  thinker  .  .  .  but  w  hat  he 
[y  hated  was  the  priests  and  notaries,  and 
id  she,  because  they  stifled  her.  And  so  she 
.  poison  \  ainl)  1  racked  my  brain  for 
e  details.  " — it's  beautifully  written." 
[  am  relieved  to  hear  it."  said  Egon,  and 
ed.  "Well.  I  must  reread  it  now.  upon 
r  recommendation." 

ly  heart  flew  to  him.  And  Helen  Maria, 
ing  her  coffee,  seemed  pleased  with  what 
il  said.  My  eyes  darted  to  Professor  Ford, 

was  raising  a  spoon  of  red  Jell-O.  and  rais- 
his  eyes,  too,  which  met  mine  with  depths 
ilent  congratulation.  It  would  have  been  a 
eel  moment  if  only  Egon  weren't  a  Ger- 
U  But  my  mind  was  spiraling  with  ac- 
iplishment,  and  now  1  realized  that  he  prob- 

spoke  several  languages,  as  Helen  Maria 
self  did,  and  that  two  such  linguists  might 
ik  anything  at  random,  German,  French, 
lent  Greek.  It  didn't  mean  a  person  was 
man  just  because  he  spoke  German.  After 
no  German  would  be  at  an  American,  an 
m\  university.  He  was  from  Poland.  Czech- 
>vakia.  or  Russia.  1  put  my  money  on  Rus- 

\\  here  are  you  from,  Egon,  if  I  may  ask?" 
Berlin." 

dropped  my  eyes.  Berlin.  The  black  heart 
he  Reich.  He  went  on,  not  even  lowering 
voice  as  the  waitress  came  over  and  poured 
re  coffee.  "That  is  to  say,  Dahlem,  it  is  a 
urb  of  Berlin,  and  a  very  pleasant  one.  It 
en  much  like  Berkeley,  with  all  its  trees — " 
?hv  waitress  moved  off.  I  could  hear  Pro- 
•or  l  ord's  spoon  clinking  in  his  dish  as  he 
Red. 

not  that  Berlin  is  old,  in  the  sense  of 
remherg  or  Cologne,  but  it  is  a  very  beauti- 
city.  nevertheless.  .  .  ." 
It  isn't  anymore,"  I  said  coldly,  looking 
It's  been  bombed  a  hundred  and  twenty - 
en  times." 

'Too  true."  he  said  sadly. 
Egon."  Helen  Maria  said,  "please  don't  let 
get  started  on  the  war.  She'll  never  stop." 
A  young  lady  of  so  many  interests."  he 
narked,  brightening  again.  "That  is  unusual, 
know  the  exact  number  of  raids  on  Berlin." 
T  read  the  papers.  And  there's  going  to  be 
invasion.  Then  your  whole  Germany  will  be 
aed  out.  Totally." 

"Will  you  please  get  off  your  hobbyhorse!" 
•len  Maria  snapped,  and  turned  to  him.  "All 
panese  are  spies,  and  all  Germans  are  Nazis. 
hi  haven't  had  to  listen  to  it  for  years.  It  he- 
mes boring  in  the  extreme." 
I  felt  a  rush  of  resentment,  looking  at  her 
noyed,  superior  face.  She  had  no  under- 


standing of  war.  She  had  never  imagined,  as 
I  had.  what  it  was  like  to  be  blown  up  in  your 
cellar:  she  didn't  think  about  that  Polish  fam- 
ily in  Life  magazine,  machine-gunned  to  death 
in  a  potato  held:  she  didn't  have  a  soldier 
brother  in  England,  waiting  to  go  in  with  the 
invasion.  She  knew  nothing  except  that  place 
she  once  mentioned.  Verdun,  where  the  two 
-ides  threw  down  their  guns  at  Christmas  and 
played  soccer  together— as  if  they  didn't  even 
hate  r  ich  other.  a>  if  war  had  no  meaning.  She 
wouldn't  care  if  Egon  were  Hitler.  She  had  no 
inkling  of  anything.  How  dare  she  -it  there 
insulting  me  because  I  did  know  something 
and  was  honest? 

But  Egon  himself  seemed  amused.  "No, 
Suse,"  he  said,  "I'm  afraid  you're  a  bit  off  the 
mark.  For  I  happen  to  be  a  Jew." 

Jew.  Though  he  said  it  casually,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  word  that  took  care  of  everything,  and 
Helen  Maria  looked  from  his  face  to  mine  with 
a  righteous  air.  "And  now,"  she  said.  "I  for 
one  would  like  to  talk  about  something  else." 

"I  never  said  anything  about  Nazis.  How  do 
you  know  what  I  think,  Helen  Maria?  You're 
always  doing  that.  It's  unfair." 

"We're  dropping  the  subject."  She  spoke 
quietly,  even  pleasantly.  \ou  could  tell  she 
wanted  everything  to  be  smooth  and  nice.  A 
woman  was  coming  up  the  steps  waving  at  us. 

"It's  true,"  I  told  Egon.  "I  never  thought 
you  were  a  Nazi." 

He  nodded,  as  if  he  believed  me. 

But  what  was  a  Jew?  From  Sunday  school 
they  were  mixed  up  with  bulrushes  and  date 
palms,  and  that's  where  they  were,  in  the  Bi- 
ble. I  didn't  know  they  still  existed.  But  here 
was  Egon.  How  did  he  fit  in  with  Germany  up 
in  the  north?  How  could  he  be  from  Berlin 
and  the  bulrushes  both? 


THE  WOMAN  HAD  PULLED  UP  a  chair 
ami  flopped  down,  vigorously  shaking 
hands  with  Egon  and  Helen  Maria. 
Her  face  was  plump  and  smooth,  with 
sharp  brown  eyes,  her  thick  brown  hair  swept 
carelessly  into  a  bun.  her  heavy  figure  clad  in 
a  brown  cotton  skirt  and  black  turtleneck 
sweater.  She  must  be  a  refugee.  Helen  Maria 
told  me  about  them  once;  she  said  there  were 
a  lot  of  them  at  the  university,  and  that  they 
bad  gotten  out  of  Europe  before  the  war,  and 
that  the  women  had  buns  and  burning  eyes. 
Even  though  I  couldn't  figure  how  you  could 
have  refugees  without  a  war,  I  was  looking 
with  my  naked  eyes  at  a  refugee. 

"My  cousin  Ruth,"  Egon  introduced  us.  and 
I  realized  that  if  they  were  cousins  that  she 
must  be  a  Jew,  too,  and  that  Jews  must  be 


"Egon,'  Helen 
Maria  said, 
'please  don't 
let  her  get 
started  on  the 
war.  She'll 
never  stop.' " 
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Ella  Leffland     refugees,  and  Egon  must  also  be  a  refugee. 
WT~TtTf     Things  seemed  to  be  fitting  together. 

Her  handshake  was  more  violent  than  her 
LA±\lr  AlNlLrL     cousin  s,  and  her  accent  harsher.  "So,  you  are 
visiting  the  campus.  You  have  been  to  the 
Campanile?" 
"Not  yet.*' 

"You  must.  A  splendid  view.  Atemberau- 
bend!"  She  reached  over  and  pulled  a  ciga- 
rette from  Helen  Maria's  pack  of  wartime 
Fleetwoods.  "Dreck,"  she  murmured,  lighting 
up  with  a  grimace,  and  began  conversing  in 
German. 

The  sunlight  was  still  warm  on  my  tight 
plaid  shoulders,  but  as  my  eyes  wandered 
around  the  terrace  I  saw  that  the  tables  cast 
long  blue  shadows,  and  that  Professor  Ford 
had  gone,  leaving  behind  only  a  crumpled 
napkin  that  cast  its  own  long  blue  shadow.  The 
clay  was  slipping  away.  I  sank  my  chin  into 
my  hand  but  no  one  noticed.  I  wondered  if 
Egon  knew  that  Helen  Maria's  feet  were  dirty 
inside  her  shoes.  I  wondered  if  anyone  was 
ever  going  to  order  dessert.  I  wondered  how 
long  they  were  going  to  sit  there  using  up  my 
visit  without  a  glance  in  my  direction.  I  wasn't 
just  anyone  to  be  treated  so  shabbily.  1  was  a 
mathematics  scholar,  1  read  Flaubert,  and  not 
only  did  1  know  the  exact  bombing  score  on 
Berlin,  but  on  Hamburg  and  Bremen  as  well. 
I  heard  a  pause  in  Ruth's  loud  voice  and  took 
my  hand  confidently  from  my  chin. 

"Are  you  a  Jew.  Ruth,  if  I  may  ask?"' 

She  looked  me  sharply  up  and  down.  "What 
does  she  say?" 

"Who  knows?"  said  Helen  Maria  lightly, 
hut  her  eyes  slitted  dangerously  across  the 
table  at  me.  Once  more  my  feet  came  nervous- 
ly together. 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  know?"  Ruth  asked, 
and  her  sharp  brown  eyes  were  unpleasant. 

1  managed  to  say.  with  a  shrug.  "Just  curi- 
ous."' b.ut  to  my  alarm,  the  unpleasant  look 
deepened. 

"We  have  here  a  young  lady  of  many  inter- 
ests," came  Egon"s  voice,  calm  and  even  ge- 
nial. " W  hat  is  it  exactly  you  wish  to  know?" 

Helen  Maria's  eyes  closed. 

But  Egon's  tone  gave  me  courage.  I  would 
ask  something  that  could  not  possibly  make 
Ruth's  eyes  more  unpleasant,  and  which  would 
also  -how  that  I  already  knew  a  thing  or  two. 

"Well,  I  would  like  to  know  what  year  you 
got  out  hefore  the  war.  " 

"What  year?"  -aid  Egon.  "Late  in  "thirty- 
eight.  You  have  heard  of  Crystal  Night?"" 

It  brought  to  my  mind  ice.  snow,  crystal 
stars.  German  Christmas  Eve.  I  nodded. 

"So  you  know.  then.  Jews  were  beaten  and 
arrested,   shops   and   synagogues   were  de- 


stroyed." 

And  on  Christmas  Eve,  that  was  horr 
Did  it  happen  every  Christmas  Eve,  a  r 
strous  German  custom?  And  had  Egon  1 
self  been  beaten  and  arrested?  And  Ri 
Ruth  I  didn't  care  about,  let  them  beat 
But  Egon  ...  I  felt  a  surge  of  anger. 

"I'd  like  to  beat  them,  didn't  anybody 
them?" 

"A  little  difficult,  under  the  circumstanc 
he  said  dryly,  and  even  smiled,  but  it  see 
that  as  he  spoke,  a  memory  of  the  purest  lc 
ing  flicked  across  his  face  and  was  gone. 

"I  think  it's  horrible  that  they  do  il 
Christmas  Eve." 

"Christmas  Eve?" 

"Crystal  Night.  .  .  ."  But  even  as  I  sp 
I  realized  with  a  cringe  of  my  toes  that  1 
misunderstood  and  had  now  released  a 
found  stupidity. 

Egon  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  by 
"No,  that  is  not  quite  it,"  he  explained.  "T 
is  no  connection  between  Christmas  Eve 
Crystal  Night,  though  I  see  that  it  may  s< 
that  way." 

Helen  Maria  was  calmly  finishing  her  s£ 
she  seemed  relieved.  As  for  Ruth,  she  ha< 
silent  all  this  time,  puffing  on  her  cigar 
She  no  longer  looked  unpleasant,  she  d 
even  look  interested.  She  blew  out  a  strea: 
smoke  and  looked  at  Egon. 

"Do  you  always  air  the  matter  to  scl 
children?" 

"Not  always." 

"It  is  in  poor  taste." 

"I  have  poor  taste." 

But  to  me  she  seemed  the  one  with 
taste,  with  her  straggling  bun  and  loud  v 
and  the  way  she  took  cigarettes  without  asl 
But  she  seemed  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  : 
so  I  asked,  "Are  you  from  Berlin,  too?" 
to  point  out  my  knowledge  of  the  city,  I  ad 
"From  Dahlem?" 

"Berlin,  yes,"  she  snapped,  grinding  ou 
cigarette  and  glancing  at  her  watch.  "Dab 
I  am  afraid  not.  I  am  not  quite  so  grand 
you  always  ask  so  many  questions?  I  pity 
teachers."  She  stood  up  and  shook  hands 
the  others,  then  turned  and  shook  hands 
me.  too.  and  surprised  me  with  a  brief  p 
antry.  "I  hope  you  will  enjoy  fully  the  ( 
panile." 

I  watched  her  go  down  the  steps  with 
straggling  bun.  I  did  not  really  dislike  her. 
I  hoped  she  had  not  been  beaten. 

"I  must  go  too,"  said  Egon. 

My  heart  sank  at  this,  but  Helen  Maria 
we  would  walk  with  him  part  way,  and 
he  and  I  were  left  alone  while  she  went  t( 
ladies*  room — a  place  I  needed  badly  to 
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self,  but  for  which  I  was  not  willing  to  give 
this  private  moment. 


■  t  was  HE  WHO  spoke  FIRST.  He  asked  if 
1  was  looking  forward  to  summer  vaca- 
tion. 1  said  yes,  and  confided  that  summer 
ua-  my  favorite  season.  He  said  it  was  his, 
,  and  this,  I  felt,  was  something  special  he- 
rn us,  a  bond.  I  asked  if  he  liked  America, 
1  he  said  yes,  although  it  was,  well,  very 
emit  of  course.  I  asked  if  his  family  was 
e,  too.  He  said  his  mother  was  in  New  York, 
hi-  two  older  brothers  were  still  in  Ger- 
m.  His  father  had  died  a  few  years  after 
war. 

Was  that  the  first  world  war?" 
He  nodded. 

Helen  Maria  insists  they  played  soccer  to- 
iler at  Verdun,  the  enemies  together."  I 
tched  for  a  scowl  of  denial. 
\o  -cowl  appeared.  "Verdun?  No.  But 
ngs  like  that  happened  at  other  places, 
ilis.  for  instance."  And  to  this  crushing 
>Iy,  he  added,  ''My  father  spoke  of  it.  Or  so 
y  tell  me;  I  was  too  young  when  he  died 
have  heard  about  his  experiences." 
1  hesitated.  "You  mean  he  was  there?  He 
ight  in  the  war?" 

He  nodded.  "He  won  the  Iron  Cross,  First 
iss."  And  just  as  a  flicker  of  loathing  had 
>ssed  his  face  earlier,  a  flicker  of  pride 
Bed  it  now.  I  looked  down.  He  was  the  ene- 
after  all,  with  his  passion  for  Berlin  where 
Fuehrer  raved  from  a  balcony,  and  with  his 
her  slaughtering  Yanks  in  the  mud  and 
tting  the  Iron  Cross  for  it:  but  why  would 
father  who  was  a  Jew  fight  for  the  Germans, 
10  beat  up  Jews?  And  why  did  they  beat  them 
?  And  how  were  they  from  the  Bible  and 
rmany  both?  My  brain  creaked  with  confu- 
I  had  an  eleven-year-old  math  tutor,  and 
I  had  said  about  Madame  Bovary  was  what 
len  Maria  had  once  said,  and  Professor  Ford 
dn't  know  I  existed,  not  even  when  he  raised 
spoon  of  red  Jell-O. 

I  don't  know  anything,"  I  confessed,  look- 
g  up  tiredly.  "I  don't  even  know  what  a  Jew 


Again,  Egon  did  not  look  surprised.  "Well, 
is  no  disgrace.  I  think  you  consider  it  a  dis- 
ace  not  to  know  everything.  You  know  quite 
lot  of  things.  I  would  have  no  worries;  it  will 
come,  by  and  by- 

Helen  Maria  was  returning  across  the  ter- 


'And  the  Jews — ?"  I  asked. 

-have  a  long  and  complicated  history." 
'I  knew  it  must  be  complicated." 
'More  complicated — "  And  as  he  stood  up 


in  the  slanting  sunlight  I  was  again  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  the  jet  black  hair  and 
light  blue  eyes  " — than  you  can  ever  imagine." 

We  walked  back  along  the  deserted  campus. 
The  sidewalks  and  benches  shone  with  an 
aching  gold,  filling  me  with  melancholy,  with 
a  sense  of  sun-sinking  journeys.  I  thought  of 
Peter  in  England,  waiting  for  the  invasion  to 
begin.  I  thought  of  the  Polish  family  lying 
dead  in  their  potato  field,  and  of  bombed 
cities  standing  in  twilight,  and  of  my  long  ride 
back  through  the  evening  hills. 

On  the  street  Egon  shook  my  hand.  "It  has 
been  a  pleasure,  Suse." 

"Me  too,"  I  said,  standing  bereft  as  he  took 
his  hand  away. 

"See  you  at  seven,"  he  waved  at  Helen  Ma- 
ria, and  started  down  the  street. 

My  eyes  flashed  from  his  back  to  her  face. 
"I  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom!" 

"You  should  have  come  with  me  at  the  res- 
taurant," she  said,  heading  for  a  gas  station. 

"Well  I  didn't!" 

"Are  you  angry  about  something?  Is  it  be- 
cause I  was  sharp  with  you  at  the  table?" 

See  you  at  seven!-  While  I  was  snailing 
through  the  evening  hills,  they  would  be  going 
out  together,  talking  and  laughing! 

"I'm  sorry,  but  you  bring  it  on  yourself.  I 
never  know  what  you'll  say  in  front  of  people, 
you're  such  a  mass  of  peculiar  ideas." 

Running  off  together  as  soon  as  they  got  rid 
of  me,  and  it  was  my  day,  my  visit! 

"But  it  all  turned  out  fine.  And  Egon  liked 
you,  he  liked  you  very  much,  I  could  tell." 

She  spoke  with  real  pleasure,  with  no  jeal- 
ousy at  all,  swelling  my  wrath  to  a  peak.  "I'll 
wait  for  you  over  there,"  she  said,  pointing  at 
a  bookstore.  I  slammed  the  rest-room  door 
behind  me.  Just  like  her,  couldn't  even  wait, 
had  to  run  off  to  a  bunch  of  books. 

But  when  I  joined  her  there  it  was  to  be 
presented  with  a  gift,  a  scholarly  volume  called 
Principia  Mathematica,  by  someone  called 
Whitehead  Russell.  As  she  placed  it  in  my 
hands,  there  was  on  her  face  that  same  spon- 
taneous smile,  that  same  warmth  and  interest 
that  had  made  me  so  happy  earlier.  "You  won't 
understand  it  now,"  she  said,  "but  at  some 
point,  if  you  go  on  to  higher  levels,  the  num- 
bers will  stop  being  reliable,  and  that's  when 
you'll  want  to  read  it." 

I  thanked  her  from  the  heart,  for  I  knew 
her  look  was  real,  as  real  as  Egon's  blue  and 
shining  gaze.  But  in  neither  of  them  did  it  last, 
and  that  was  real  too.  There  was  some  gap  be- 
tween me  and  them,  some  distance  so  wide  and 
deep  and  impassable,  that  I  felt  tired  in  all  my 
bones,  and  was  almost  glad  to  be  going 
home.  □ 


"I  thought  of  the 
Polish  family 
lying  dead  in 
their  potato 
field,  and  of 
homhed  cities 
standing  in  the 
twilight,  and 
of  my  long  ride 
hack  through 
the  evening 
hills." 
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THE  HUNTER  AND  THE  HUNTEC 


The  literature  of  memoir 


Henry  JAMES  mistook  him  for 
G.E.  Moore;  Gide  and  Mal- 
raux  invited  him  to  dinner, 
then  pushed  their  plates  aside 
and  lert  the  table;  Roger  Fry  thought 
him  a  bore.  Snapshots  printed  in  Lady 
Ottoline  Morrell's  Bloomsbury  album 
show  a  wan,  spindly  man  whose  trou- 
sers are  so  short  they  resemble  knick- 
ers. "Forster?  The  writer?  A  little 
cissy,"  recalled  a  schoolmate.  A  more 
hapless  figure  could  be  found  only  in 
his  novels,  where  awkwardness  and 
minor  humiliation  are  made  to  seem  the 
significant  afflictions  in  life.  Forster 
exploited  violence,  dramatic  clashes, 
and  sudden  death  in  his  novels  to  illus- 
trate the  unpredictable  nature  of  fate, 
but  he  was  far  more  interested  in  the 
quotidian:  friendship,  conversation,  the 
small  betrayals  that  reduce  us  to  mis- 
ery. His  books  are  a  compendium  of 
these  inward  struggles  and  private 
events — as  was  his  life,  a  life  so  barren 
of  incident  that  it  would  discourage 
any  biographer.  But  Forster  believed 
that  our  lives  acquire  resonance,  even 
heroism,  less  from  circumstance  than 
from  the  unremitting  labor  to  impose 
upon  our  conduct  a  self-generated  force 
of  moral  will.  There  are  moments,  he 
claimed  in  Howard's  End,  "when  the 
inner  life  actually  'pays'";  and  P.  N. 
Furbank,  whom  Forster  chose  to  write 
his  life,  has  appropriated  this  discov- 
ery. His  biography  is  in  a  sense  mimet- 
ic of  Forster's  novels :  from  experience 
that  seems  cloistered  and  uneventful 

James  Atlas  is  the  author  of  Delmore 
Schwartz:  The  Life  of  an  American  Poet 
(Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux),  and  an  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 


he  has  contrived  to  elicit-  a  worldly 
drama.* 

Furbank's  Forster  exemplifies  a  style 
of  biography  common  in  England  and 
unfortunately  rare  in  this  country;  it 
is  more  a  portrait  of  the  "inner  life" 
than  a  chronological  narrative.  Not 
that  Furbank  is  given  to  "psychobiog- 
raphy,"  the  rude  probing  of  uncon- 
scious motive;  of  Forster's  intense  at- 
tachment to  his  mother,  the  demure 
biographer  remarks  only  that  "a  love- 
affair  sprang  up"  between  them.  What 
really  concerns  him  is  the  quality  of 
Forster's  experience,  and  how  it  deter- 
mined his  character. 

I  suspect  that  English  biographers 
can  afford  to  devote  attention  to  such 

*  EM.  Forster:  A  Life,  656  pages,  il- 
lustrated; $19.95.  Just  published  by  Har- 
court  Brace  Jovanovich. 


by  James  Al 


matters  because  they  needn't  labc 
depict  in  every  detail  the  society 
subjects  inhabit.  Certain  shared 
tudes  and  a  distinct  uniformity  of  e 
rience  are  assumed:  T.  S.  Eliot's  cc 
tion  of  emblems  is  as  good  as 
"Derby  Day,  Henley  Regatta,  a 
final,  the  dart  board  .  .  .  nineteenth 
tury  Gothic  churches  and  the  raus: 
Elgar."  (My  own  list  would  inc 
letters  to  the  London  Times,  ele 
heaters,  and  high  tea.)  Biographei 
American  writers  have  to  worl 
much  harder;  they  must  reconstrt 
whole  culture,  the  landscape  and 
tory  that  informs  their  subjects'  1 
What,  after  all,  do  Emily  Dickir 
Stephen  Crane,  and  William  Faul 
— three  recent  biographical  subjec 
have  in  common  apart  from  their 
tionality?  Michael  Holroyd's  Ly 
Strachey,     Quentin     Bell's  Virg 


Woolf,  and  Furbank's  Forster  introi 
a  milieu  of  country  houses,  jour 
abroad,  public  school,  and  shared 
erary  precursors  known  to  every  up 
middle-class  reader  in  England. 
American,  Harry  T.  Moore,  c 
write  D.  H.  Lawrence's  biography 
cause  Lawrence  was  not  of  that  woi 


CAMBRIDGE  AND  OXFORD,  W 
form  a  social  tradition 
broken  since  the  Renaissa 
dominate  that  world; 
chronicle  of  one's  years  there  is  as 
dictable  a  convention  of  English 
tion,  biography,  and  memoirs  as  sj 
herds  once  were  of  formal  elegies. 
English  writers,  the  university  has 
ured  virtually  as  a  character  in  its 
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right,  susceptible  to  moods  and  intel- 
lectual fashions,  its  virtues  and  failings 
unfixed.  How  many  biographers  have 
resorted  to  describing  their  subject's 
college  affiliation  or  the  political  and 
social  temper  of  the  university  during 
a  given  epoch  in  order  to  show  up  some 
character  trait?  Anthony  Powell,  whose 
accounts  of  Oxford  in  his  volumes  of 
autobiography  typify  the  sort  of  elab- 
orate debate  about  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  abounds  in  contemporary 
English  literature,  offered  a  scholarly 
portrait  of  seventeenth-century  Oxford 
in  his  biography  of  John  Aubrey  (au- 
thor of  the  famous  Brief  Lives)  ;  and 
Evelyn  Waugh  did  the  same  for  the 
turbulent  Oxford  of  the  Renaissance  in 
his  biography  of  Edmund  Campion. 
Furbank,  who  lived  on  the  same  stair- 
case as  Forster  at  Cambridge,  provides 
touches  that  would  have  eluded  an 
American  biographer.  He  is  very  good 
on  the  donnish  temperament:  the  "pre- 
posterously snobbish"  Oscar  Browning, 
who  slept  with  his  face  draped  under  a 
red  handkerchief  while  Forster  read 
aloud  his  weekly  essays;  the  "squeaky" 
Cambridge  aesthete  exclaiming  over 
dinner,  "I  am  so  much  enjoying  your 
delicious  salt!";  a  convivial  King's 
dean,  who  reprimanded  two  students 
overheard  discussing  philosophy  at  a 
tea  party,  "No  thinking,  gentlemen, 
please!" 

Forster  paid  homage  to  Cambridge, 
where  "intelligence  joined  hands  with 
affection,  speculation  became  a  passion, 
and  discussion  was  made  profound  by 
love,"  in  his  portrait  of  Goldsworthy 
Lowes  Dickinson,  a  paradigm  of  that 
traditional  English  literary  form:  the 
biography  written  by  a  disciple,  a 
friend,  even  a  relative  of  the  subject. 
Virginia  Woolf's  dutiful  Roger  Fry; 
Waugh's  biography  of  the  Reverend 
Ronald  Knox;  Forster's  Dickinson: 
what  one  looks  for  in  such  works  is  a 
sort  of  literary  homage,  more  com- 
prehensive than  a  memoir  but  none- 
theless informed  by  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subject's  character.  Surely  Nigel 
Nicolson's  Portrait  of  a  Marriage  and 
Quentin  Bell's  biography  of  his  aunt, 
Virginia  Woolf,  owe  some  of  their  pop- 
ularity to  their  confidential  tone.  Es- 
chewing the  quest  for  "objectivity" 
sought  in  "definitive"  or  "authorized" 
biographies,  they  are  works  of  com- 
memoration (which  is  not  to  say  that 
their  authors  would  ever  concede,  as 
Carlos  Baker  did  in  the  preface  to  his 


biography  of  Hemingway,  that  "no 
biography  can  portray  a  man  as  he  ac- 
tually was").  The  notion  that  biogra- 
phies should  be  written  by  some  dis- 
passionate source  is  an  American  in- 
vention. So  many  of  the  great  English 
biographies  have  been  the  work  of  dis- 
ciples and  friends,  from  Boswell's  John- 
son to  Thomas  Moore's  Byron  and 
Froude's  Carlyle — a  work  involving 
such  a  complicated  relationship  be- 
tween author  and  subject  that  Froude 
felt  obliged  to  provide  an  exculpatory 
account  of  his  biography  in  My  Rela- 
tions with  Carlyle. 

Nor  have  English  biographers  been 
unwilling  to  practice  open  advocacy — 
whether  of  a  class,  a  religion,  or  an 
idea.  Lytton  Strachey's  Eminent  Vic- 
torians represented  an  impertinent, 
subversive  rebellion  against  the  Victo- 
rian convention  of  decorum  and  reti- 
cence; Waugh's  biography  of  Cam- 
pion was  really  a  sustained  polemic 
against  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
and  his  portrait  of  Ronald  Knox  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  declare  what  he 
had  only  intimated  in  Brideshead  Revis- 
ited: that  Catholicism  constituted  Eng- 
land's right  religion — if  only  the  aris- 
tocracy knew  it!  Geoffrey  Faber.  in  his 
otherwise  subdued  biography  of  Ben- 
jamin Jowett,  the  famous  master  of 
Balliol  College  during  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century,  suddenly  breaks  off 
from  his  narrative  to  inveigh  against 
the  subsequent  desecration  of  Oxford 
"by  a  vast  sprawl  of  houses,  loud  with 
incessant  traffic,  and  a  swarming  in- 
dustrial population."  And  George 
Painter,  in  his  biography  of  Proust, 
declares  his  bias  against  the  modern 
world  in  general  by  way  of  a  dramatic 
peroration  on  the  vanished  aristocracy 
Proust  fixed  forever  in  his  novel.  "It 
is  our  duty  as  twentieth  century  bar- 
barians," he  admonishes  his  readers, 
"to  salute  the  nineteenth  century  civili- 
zation which  we  have  overwhelmed." 

How  dreary  by  contrast  are  the  in- 
dustrious accumulation  of  detail,  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  open  dislike  of  their  sub- 
ject so  characteristic  of  American  bi- 
ography. Mark  Schorer  failed  even  to 
conceal  his  distaste  for  the  awkward, 
obnoxious,  fearfully  ugly  Sinclair  Lew- 
is, announcing,  after  belaboring  his 
victim  for  more  than  800  pages,  that 
Lewis  was  "one  of  the  worst  writers  in 
American  literature,"  a  "vicious  and 
corrosive"  character  guilty  of  "bad  art." 


Arthur  Mizener  can  scarcely  curb 
resentment  of  Ford  Madox  Ford,  wh 
"divided  nature"  (I  wish  biograpl 
would  abjure  these  Laingian  diag 
ses),  "ill-concealed  flattery,"  and  I 
controllable  vanity"  made  for  a  n 
ous,  deluded  life.  Ford's  considen 
charm,  his  vacillation  between  / 
teur  and  sly  self-effacement,  his  com 
pose  of  importance  are  lost  on  his 
ographer,  who  labors  to  discredit- 
did  Leon  Edel  before  him — the  s 
stance  of  Ford's  memoirs.  But 
need  only  read  a  page  or  two  of  Ret 
to  Yesterday  or  Portraits  from  i 
to  catch  Ford's  tone  and  know  thai 
is  lying:  so  why  trouble  to  prove  it 
Of  course,  scholarship  on  both  si 
of  the  Atlantic  has  resulted  in  maj 
ficent  accomplishments:  Holroi 
Strachey,  Ellmann's  Joyce,  Edel's  h 
ry  James,  and  now  Frederick  R.  Ka 
immense  work  on  Conrad,*  whic 
predict  will  become  a  classic  of 
ography.  But  American  biograpr 
tend  to  rely  on  documentation  and 
the  manifest  importance  of  their  s 
jects  to  sustain  them;  the  English  s 
scribe  to  Virginia  Woolf's  speculal 
that  "anyone  who  has  lived  a  life,  ■ 
left  a  record  of  that  life,"  deserve 
biography  (even,  one  presumes,  a  d 
witness  J.  R.  Ackerley's  My  Dog  Tu 
and  Woolf's  Flush,  a  biography  of  E 
abeth  Barrett  Browning's  dog).  R 
aid  Knox,  Waugh  noted,  "had  grc 
up  in  a  tradition  by  which  every 
had  some  literary  commemorati 
even  the  men  of  twenty  who  were  ki 
in  battle,  and  he  regarded  the  attent 
of  a  biographer  as  an  inevitable  c 
comitant  of  death  like  that  of  the  < 
fin-maker  and  grave-digger."  In  E 
land,  obituaries  constitute  a  liter 
form,  autobiographies  are  composec 
old  age  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  1 
network  of  interwoven  commentary 
produced  a  distinct  genre,  with  a  ( 
of  characters  notable  largely  for  tl 
appearance  in  various  memoirs  j 
biographies. 


WHY  DO  WE  NOT  HAVE  1 
sort  of  biographical 
erature  in  America?  I 
haps  our  writers  h 
concentrated  on  the  novel  to  the  ex< 
sion  of  other,  minor  forms.  Or  perh 

*  Joseph  Conrad:  The  Three  Lives,  to 
published  in  February  by  Farrar,  Str 
&  Giroux. 
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they  have  yet  to  acquire  that  reflexive 
tendency  to  annotate  their  own  expe- 
rience prevalent  in  cultures  that  pos- 
sess a  more  self-conscious  literary  tra- 
dition; surely  there  were  even  more 
diarists  and  memoirists  in  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  France  than 
there  are  in  England  now.  But  the  only 
American  writers  I  can  think  of  who 
made  a  habitual  effort  to  record  the 
literary  life  are  Edmund  Wilson  and 
Malcolm  Cowley;  Norman  Mailer's 
manic  self-explorations.  Alfred  Kazin's 
breast-beating  performances,  and  Wil- 
lie Morris's  sentimental  reminiscence 
of  James  Jones  hardly  constitute  a  lit- 
erature of  memoir. 

Our  very  sense  of  what  is  significant 
in  a  life  seems  primitive.  How  is  it  that 
Forster's  biography  of  Dickinson,  a 
timid  don  who  struck  even  the  old- 
maidish  Forster  as  "dowdy,"  is  infinite- 
ly more  fascinating  than  Carlos  Baker's 
biography  of  that  legendary  adventurer 
Hemingway?  And  for  all  our  bold  pub- 
licity of  private  lives,  few  American 
biographies  can  rival  Furbank's  ac- 
count of  Forster's  homosexuality,  a 
masterly  blend  of  candor  and  reticence. 
Haunting  public  lavatories  in  Hyde 
Park;  seducing  an  Egyptian  tram  con- 
ductor in  Alexandria  and  a  barber  in 
India;  furtive  assignations  with  police- 
men, a  miner,  and  various  denizens  of 
the  London  underworld:  Furbank  is 
brilliant  on  this  curious  feature  of 
English  sexual  moeurs,  the  proclivity 
among  the  intelligentsia  for  homosex- 
ual whoring — the  pursuit,  in  Furbank's 
words,  of  "a  hearty,  egalitarian,  sex- 
ually promiscuous  low-life."  But  Joseph 
Blotner,  in  a  work  of  nearly  2,000 
pages,  can  never  bring  himself  to  deal 
with  his  subject's  peculiar  marriage,  or 
even  to  speculate  about  Faulkner's  at- 
titude toward  women.  Leon  Edel  de- 
voted five  volumes  to  Henry  James 
without  ever  quite  settling  the  matter  of 
James's  sexual  dormancy.  Among 
American  biographers,  only  Richard 
Ellmann  seems  willing  to  address  him- 
self to  what  he  calls  "the  precise  ana- 
tomical convolutions"  of  his  various 
subjects;  but  then,  he  is  said  to  be  at 
work  on  a  biography  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
whose  sordid  life  would  soon  thwart 
any  squeamish  biographer. 

What  American  biographers  have 
mastered  is  the  narrative  of  their  sub- 
jects' ascendancy  to  greatness.  The  sto- 
ry of  how  a  writer  became  who  he 
did,  how  he  managed  to  escape  the 


confines  of  his  childhood  in  Utah,  Mis- 
sissippi, Sauk  Centre,  Minnesota,  or 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  offers  a  theme  of 
which  our  biographers  never  seem  to 
tire.  Given  the  sprawl  and  diversity  of 
America,  our  cultural  innocence  and 
poverty  of  tradition,  the  emergence  of 
every  novelist  demands  elaborate  in- 
terpretation; their  backgrounds  must 
be  sifted  through  for  clues  to  their 
genius,  the  family  archives  and  high- 
school  yearbooks  scoured  for  evidence 
of  notable  accomplishments  or  signs  of 
early  genius.  "Turn  then,  Muse  of 
Boytown,  to  Master  Harry,"  Schorer 
writes  in  his  bantering  way,  informing 
his  readers  that  Sinclair  Lewis  "mowed 
the  family  lawn;  he  swept  and  shovelled 
the  walks."  Is  there  nothing  one  can 
take  for  granted?  Biographers  of  these 
giant  American  novelists  appear  to  be 
so  transfixed  by  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  subjects'  ordinary  child- 
hoods and  later  fame  that  they  dwell 
on  them  for  hundreds  of  pages.  En- 
tombed in  a  mass  of  documentation, 
Lewis,  Faulkner,  and  Hart  Crane  in 
John  Unterecker's  tiresome  biography 
emerge  from  these  interminable  works 
as  figures  whose  lives  were  of  a  vir- 
tually unnatural  duration.  One  won- 
ders whether  any  life,  however  remark- 
able, could  survive  such  scrutiny. 

Still,  Boswell's  Johnson  is  intermi- 
nable, and  one  is  seldom  bored  by  it — 
perhaps  because  chronology  occupies 
only  a  few  of  its  thousand  or  more 
pages.  A  cautionary  citation  from  Plu- 
tarch defines  his  biographical  strategy: 
"Nor  is  it  always  in  the  most  distin- 
guished achievements  that  men's  vir- 
tues or  vices  may  be  best  discerned: 
but  very  often  an  action  of  small  note, 
a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  distin- 
guish a  person's  character  more  than 
the  greatest  sieges,  or  the  most  impor- 
tant battles."  Johnson  himself,  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  found  character 
revealed  in  "the  details  of  daily  life," 
convinced  that  one  could  learn  more 
about  a  man  from  a  conversation  with 
his  servant  than  from  "a  formal  and 
studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedi- 
gree, and  ended  with  his  funeral." 
Some  of  Johnson's  Lives  are  only  a 
few  pages  long  (though  none  rival  the 
brevity  of  Aubrey,  who  assigned  Abra- 
ham Wheloc  the  two  words  "simple 
man")  ;  but  he  drew  closer  to  the  es- 
sence of  his  subjects'  lives  than  subse- 
quent scholarship  has  done  by  ap- 
proaching biography  as  a  literary  art, 


selecting  and  generalizing  from 
incidents  resonant  with  implicat 

One  of  the  more  notable  episo 
Furbank's  Forster,  to  my  mind, 
scene  where  Forster  observes 
Beerbohm  warming  a  white  bur 
before  the  fire;  "Neither  thei 
later,"  Furbank  dryly  notes,  "co 
decide  if  it  had  been  a  hoax." 
does  this  anecdote  reveal?  That  F 
was  unworldly;  that  he  was  hurr 
and  shy  (why  could  he  not  have 
Beerbohm  if  it  was  a  hoax?)  ;  tr 
life  was  sufficiently  placid  for  si 
event  to  lodge  in  his  memory  ai 
come  a  matter  for  contemplation 
he  inhabited  a  world  so  finely  nil 
that  the  very  possibility  of  a  whit 
being  enjoyed  warm  rather  than  < 
seems  preposterous;  and  that  Fo 
biographer  assumes  this  knowlec 
the  part  of  his  readers. 

It  is  possible  to  weary  of  this 
ized,  overly  refined  world  of  br 
talk  in  parlors,  of  clever  ripostes 
ered  in  university  common  roo 
on  the  staircase  of  some  London 
to  find  England's  devotion  to  its 
ary  culture  as  stifling  as  a  Lyons 
at  teatime.  But  one  wearies  as  v 
our  literary  culture,  where  aca 
scholars  and  their  chosen  subjec 
pear  to  have  so  little  in  common 
many  American  biographers 
claim,  as  John  Wain  does  in  the 
ace  to  his  Samuel  Johnson,  to  1 
a  position  to  see  Johnson's  life 
the  inside"?  Born  in  the  same  d 
as  Johnson,  of  the  same  social 
Wain — like  Johnson — attended  C 
and  "lived  the  same  life  of  Grub ! 
chance  employment,  and  the  un 
ting  struggle  to  write  enduring 
against  the  background  of  an  un 
existence."  In  this  country,  the 
rapher  is  more  a  servant  than 
erary  accomplice,  less  a  writer  t 
court  reporter. 

Vexed  by  Henry  James's  insi 
upon  burning  his  letters,  Leon 
accused  the  novelist  of  "enragir 
historian  and  spurring  him  on  I 
higher  skills  of  deduction  and 
art."  This  is  the  sort  of  provo 
every  writer  bequeaths  his  biogn 
in  one  form  or  another;  charac 
ambiguous  by  its  very  nature, 
biographers  must  do,  then,  is  m 
those  resources — of  intuition,  sc 
ship,  and  literary  form — that  est£ 
in  Edel's  words,  "parity  between 
er  and  hunted." 
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AESTHETIC  SUICIDE 


.hnny  Panic  and  the  Bible  of 
reams:  Short  Stories,  Prose,  and 
iary  Excerpts,  by  Sylvia  Plath.  313 
ges.  Harper  &  Row,  $10.95. 

WHY    ARE     FEMINISTS  SO 
fascinated   by  madness 
and   suicide?  Consider 
the  cultural  heroines  of 
|  e    women's     movement:  Virginia 
t  oolf,   Anne   Sexton,   Sylvia  Plath. 
|i  argot  Peters's  recent  biography  of 
i  larlotte  Bronte,  widely  praised  for 
,:  >  feminist  insights,  claims  that  even 
e,  that  most  stouthearted  of  women, 
I  as  a  covert  suicide,  subconsciously 
illing  her  death  as  a  protest  against 
-what  else? — pregnancy. 
It  is  a  curious  bias.  One  would  ex- 
;ct  feminists  to  be  joyfully  celebrat- 
ig  women  who  came  closest  to  achiev- 
ig  what  feminists  themselves  want, 
ho  managed  by  their  talents  and  cour- 
,  ;e  to  grasp  what  in  a  fairer  world 
i  ould  have  been  within  the  reach  of 
j  iany  women.  Yet  instead  they  cherish 
j  te  breakdowns  and  self-destruction  of 
I  omen  who  have  accomplished  much, 
I  /en  when  that  means  distorting  and 
j  iminishing    those  accomplishments. 
!  hus,  the  late-nineteenth-century  writ- 
r  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  is  honored 
j  >r    her    semiautobiographical  short 
ory    "The    Yellow    Wallpaper,"  in 
hich  a  young  wife  goes  mad,  ap- 
arently  permanently,  in  a  life  of  en- 
srced  idleness.  The  dozens  of  books 
Irs.  Gilman  went  on  to  write  after  she 
ecovered  from  her  breakdown,  left  her 
iarriage,and  embarked  on  a  life  of  gar- 
;antuan  literary  efforts  that  included 
he  founding  of  a  monthly  magazine  of 
vhich,  for  seven  years,  she  wrote  the 
:ntire  contents — these  feats  are  mostly 
gnored.  Her  collected  works  may  not 
>e  great  literature,  but  the  fact  of  their 
existence  strongly  qualifies  the  vision 


by  Katha  Pollitt 


of  female  powerlessness  that  "The  Yel- 
low Wallpaper,"  taken  alone  and  as 
literal  biography,  represents. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  women's  move- 
ment insist  on  the  special  and  enor- 
mous obstacles — home  and  motherhood 
— that  talented  women  throughout  his- 
tory have  faced.  What  I  note  and  am 
troubled  by  is  not  outrage  at  the  exis- 
tence of  obstacles  but  an  undercurrent 
of  grim  satisfaction  at  female  failure 
to  surmount  them — the  "You  see?  I 
told  you  so"  that  takes  suicide  or  mad- 
ness (or  self-imposed  silence  or  neglect 
by  history)  as  the  natural,  even  inevi- 
table, corollary  of  female  ambition. 

Women  are  not  alone,  of  course,  in 
making  a  connection  between  great 
gifts  and  great  suffering.  The  trade-off 
of  artistic  genius  for  happiness,  health, 
and  sanity  is  the  Romantic  version  of 


the  Faust  myth:  since  the  mid-eigh- 
teenth century  poetry  in  particular  has 
been  seen  as  carrying  off  its  practi- 
tioners by  the  dozens:  Pushkin,  Ler- 
montov,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Bau- 
delaire, Rimbaud,  Hart  Crane,  John 
Berryman.  It  seems  to  satisfy  something 
deep  in  our  natures  to  believe  that  one 
must  pay  for  seeing  more  clearly  and 
daring  more  greatly  than  the  burgher 
or  the  housewife.  Perhaps,  in  a  culture 
that  holds  such  a  belief,  one  does  pay. 

For  men,  though,  there  is  an  older 
and  competing  image  of  art  as  an  in- 
tensification of  health:  the  genius  as 
Dickens,  Tolstoy,  Goethe,  striding 
across  his  century  and  summing  up 
whole  civilizations  in  a  paragraph,  as 
often  as  not  the  progenitor  of  a  large 
brood  of  children  to  boot.  Or  the  gen- 
Katha  Pollitt  is  a  poet  and  critic. 
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ius  as  Wallace  Stevens  or  William 
Carlos  Williams,  choosing  a  life  of 
placid  ordinariness  behind  which  the 
creative  work  goes  on.  It  is  significant 
that  the  women  who  come  closest  to 
these  models  have  failed  to  excite  the 
popular  feminist  imagination:  George 
Eliot,  Jane  Austen,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Eu- 
dora  Welty,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  Willa 
Cather.  (Colette,  whom  Erica  Jong 
touts  as  the  ideal  writer-as-role-model, 
is  an  exception;  but  what  Colette  is 
valued  for  is  primarily  her  frank  sex- 
uality and  cozy  charm,  her  usefulness 
as  a  counterexample  to  the  picture  of 
the  woman  writer  as  intellectual  spin- 
ster. Behind  the  admiration  is  a  certain 
unease  with  seriousness.) 

THE  CULTURAL  HEROINES  of  the 
women's  movement  are  the 
night  side  of  the  sunny,  op- 
timistic world  of  equal  op- 
portunities and  class-action  suits.  For 
all  the  obeisance  now  being  paid  to 
the  idea  of  female  achievement,  the 
persistent  attraction  of  outstanding 
women  who  can  be  seen  as  victims 
shows  how  deep  lies  the  sense  that  to 
be  a  woman  is,  one  way  or  another,  to 
fail.  If  one  avoids  failure  of  ambition 
one  must  pay  for  it  by  failing  at  life — 
at  marriage,  or  sanity,  or  existence  it- 
self. In  the  modern  collective  imagina- 
tion, the  brilliant  woman  kills  herself 
the  way  in  the  collective  imagination 
of  an  earlier  era  the  fallen  woman  died 
of  syphilis.  It  is  the  price  she  must  pay. 
Thus,  the  suicide  of  a  great  woman  ap- 
pears to  have  about  it  an  almost  aes- 
thetic Tightness,  an  inevitability  that 
the  self-destruction  of  a  man  does  not 
have  to  possess.  When  Randall  Jarrell 
killed  himself  he  simply  ended  his  ex- 
istence; when  Virginia  Woolf  did  the 
same  her  act  conferred  a  mythic  di- 
mension onto  her  whole  life,  which 
promptly  arranged  itself  in  the  public 
imagination  as  a  long  journey  to  an 
inescapable  conclusion.  How  insipid, 
by  comparison,  how  lacking  in  reso- 
nance, the  placid  end  of  Edith  Whar- 
ton, who  died  rich  and  famous  and  at 
peace,  and  didn't  even  regret  that  she 
never  had  children. 

Sixteen  years  after  her  death.  Sylvia 
Plath  is  for  countless  women  the  ar- 
chetype of  the  woman  genius  as  victim. 
Not  only  did  she  suffer  greatly,  but  the 
books  that  came  out  of  her  suffering 
— her  popular  novel  The  Bell  Jar  and 


her  posthumously  published  collection 
of  poems,  Ariel — connect  her  pain  and 
rage  to  the  fact  that  she  lived  most  of 
her  life  in  dutiful  submission  to  domes- 
tic arrangements  that  stifled  her.  That 
a  careful  reading  of  Plath's  work  shows 
this  connection  to  be  by  no  means  sim- 
ple, or  even  clear,  is  beside  the  point. 
Her  work  is  read  as  if  it  were.  From 
the  poem  "Stings": 

/  am  no  drudge 

Though  for  years  I  have  eaten  dust 
And  dried  plates  with  my  dense  hair. 

And  seen  my  strangeness  evaporate, 
Blue  dew  from  dangerous  skin. 

Lady  Lazarus,  the  hitherto  obedient 
victim  who  vows  that  next  time  "Out  of 
the  ash/I  rise  with  my  red  hair/And  I 
eat  men  like  air";  Esther  Greenwood,, 
the  adolescent  heroine  of  The  Bell  Jar, 
who  appears  to  find  madness  the  only 
escape  from  a  future  that  promises 
merely  drudgery  and  pregnancy — such 
figures  have  been  popularly  taken  to 
support  a  view  of  Plath  as  a  kind  of 
proto-feminist  fury  whose  death  was 
somehow  caused  by  her  rebellion. 

To  turn  from  Plath  the  mythic  figure 
to  this  collection  of  short  stories,  es- 
says, writing  exercises,  and  journal 
excerpts  is  quite  a  shock.  It  seems  bare- 
ly credible  that  in  her  mid-twenties, 
when  she  was  already  an  accomplished 
poet,  Plath  was  spending  precious  ener- 
gies struggling  to  fabricate  moralistic 
little  stories  in  which  badlv  treated 
children  learn  that  the  world  is  a  diffi- 
cult place,  or  in  which  a  death  occurs 
in  the  family  but  life  is  enriched  for 
those  who  remain.  It  seems  even  less 
credible  that  in  1960,  with  The  Bell 
Jar  well  under  way,  Plath  was  churning 
out  commercial  fiction  aimed  at  flatter- 
ing the  very  housewives  she  was  so 
bitterly  satirizing  in  her  novel.  Was 
this  what  she  had  in  mind  when 
she  wrote,  "For  me,  poetry  is  an  eva- 
sion from  the  real  task  of  writing 
prose"? 

It  would  seem  that  the  answer  is  yes. 
As  Plath's  husband,  Ted  Hughes,  notes 
in  his  introduction,  her  ambition  to 
write  competent,  salable  short  stories 
aimed  at  The  New  Yorker,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, as  well  as  to  nail  down  the  art  of 
free-lance  journalism,  amounted  to  ob- 
session. Her  journals  are  full  of  self- 
castigation  over  her  difficulties  with 
prose:  "Still  sick  on  waking  and  will 


be  until  the  story  is  more  inte*estil 
than  my  self-musings."  "Wakeful  B 
night.  Tossed  and  turned.  New  York* 
fear,  as  if  I  could  by  main  force  ait 
study  weld  my  sensibility  into  soti 
kind  of  articulateness  that  would  11 
publishable."  Her  failure  to  master  tl 
short-story  form  Hughes  calls  "the  mo; 
visible  burden  of  her  life." 

Plath's  efforts  to  shoulder  the  burdt 
were  herculean.  An  unknown  quanti 
of  what  she  wrote  has  been  lost  (i: 
eluding  a  novel  she  was  working  on 
the  time  of  her  death,  which  Hugh 
mentions  oddly  as  having  "disappear* 
somewhere  around  1970").  But  enouj 
is  left  to  testify  to  her  industry:  son 
seventy  stories  (of  which  twenty  a: 
included  in  this  volume ) ,  all  carrn 
through  to  a  final  draft,  no  matter 
what  state  of  despair  they  reduced  the 
creator;  most  submitted  for  public 
tion,  usually  without  success.  Thu 
over  the  decade  or  so  of  her  litera: 
career,  which  began  while  she  was  { 
undergraduate  publishing  in  Seve 
teen  and  Mademoiselle,  Plath  product 
a  book-length  manuscript  of  stories  e 
ery  two  or  three  years — strong  e\ 
dence  that  the  writing  of  slick-mag 
zine  fiction  filled  some  need  in  her. 


WHAT  WAS  THIS  NEED?  C 
the  surface,  for  a  writ 
of  Plath's  gifts  to  ha 
agonized  over  her  inab 
ity  to  produce  conventional  mass-mz 
ket  fiction  is  as  odd  as  for  Schoenber 
say,  to  have  bemoaned  his  inability- 
compose  dinner  music.  The  power 
this  superficial  style  of  prose  to  coi 
pel  her  attention  has  psychologic 
roots,  the  nature  of  which  is  suggesti 
in  the  brief  essay  "A  Comparison": 

Hoiv  I  envy  the  novelist! 

I  imagine  him — better  say  her, 
for  it  is  the  women  I  look  to  for  a 
parallel — /  imagine  her,  then,  prun- 
ing a  rosebush  with  a  large  pair  of 
shears,  adjusting  her  spectacles, 
shuffling  about  among  the  teacups, 
humming,  arranging  ashtrays  or 
babies,  absorbing  a  slant  of  light, 
a  fresh  edge  to  the  weather,  and 
piercing,  with  a  kind  of  modest, 
beautiful  X-ray  vision,  the  psychic 
interiors  of  her  neighbors — her 
neighbors  on  trains,  in  the  dentist's 
waiting  room,  in  the  corner  tea- 
shop. 

We  have  met  this  lady  before, 


M 


Arse:  she  is  the  self  that  Plath  pre- 
«l  ed  to  her  mother  year  after  year  in 
tl  deluge  of  mail  collected  as  Let- 
M  Home: 

'  W ell,  here  I  am,  sitting  at  my  lit- 
1  le  enamel  table  in  the  warm,  cheer- 
'  ul  kitchen,  my  Olivetti  open  be- 
H  ore  me,  the  timer  (yours)  ticking 
I  tway,  an  apfelkuchen  in  the  oven 

1  :nd  a  chicken  stetv  gently  simmer- 
ng  aivay  on  the  stove. 

1  Well,  I  am  writing  this  from  my 
"  rig  "back  kitchen"  ( not  really  a 
'■  ;itchfn.  for  I  cook  and  wash  up  in 
I  i  small  room  across  the  hall)  .  .  . 
I  urrounded  by  my  copper  sauce- 
]  yans  and  the  Dutch  tea  set  you 
nought,  all  displayed  in  the  vari- 
|  >us  lovely  nooks  and  crannies. 

her  letters  she  rhapsodizes  over  rec- 
I  >,  gushes  about  her  pots  and  pans, 
I  [  notes  detail  after  detail  in  the  best 
y-novelist  manner:  the  dimensions 
tier  new  bed,  every  article  of  furni- 

2  in  the  room  she  occupied  at  Yad- 
the  writing  colony,  the  price  of  the 
:h  for  her  baby's  nightgown,  and  of 

pattern,  too.  And  over  it  all  she 
hers  the  relentless  good  cheer  of  the 
lien's  magazines  she  loved: 

f  shall  be  one  of  the  few  women 
poets  in  the  world  who  is  fully  a 
rejoicing  woman,  not  a  bitter  or 
frustrated  or  warped  man-imitator, 
which  ruins  most  of  them  in  the 
end.  I  am  a  woman  and  glad  of 


(  /  am  definitely  meant  to  be  mar- 
H  ried  and  have  children  and  a 
jj  home  and  write  like  these  women 
j  /  admire:  Mrs.  Moore,  Jean  Staf- 
\  ford,  H or  tense  Calisher,  Phyllis 
j  McGinley. 

The  letters  are  not  simply  an  attempt 
J  please  her  mother  or  to  share  with 
r  her  more  varied  life,  although  that 
part  of  it.  Rather,  they  record  the 
i  mention  of  the  self  in  which  Plath 
I  sperately  wanted  to  believe;  that  was, 
she  puts  it  at  one  point,  "a  rich, 
11-balanced,    humorous,  easy-going 
rson,  with  a  joy  in  the  daily  life,  in- 
iding  all  its  imperfections."  That  this 
!  is  not  her  real  nature  she  knew  all 
o  well.  Diary  excerpts  from  the  same 
anth  as  this  description  speak  of  hate 
id  fear: 

The  horror  is  the  sudden  folding 
up  and  away  of  the  phenomenal 
world  leaving  nothing.  Just  rags. 
Human  rooks  which  say:  Fraud. 


I  long  to  permeate  the  matter  of 
this  world:  to  become  anchored  to 
life  by  laundry  and  lilacs,  daily 
bread  and  fried  eggs,  and  a  man, 
the  dark-eyed  stranger,  who  eats 
my  food  and  my  body  and  my  love 
and  goes  around  the  world  all  day 
and  comes  back  to  find  solace  with 
me  at  night.  Who  ivill  give  me  a 
child,  that  u  ill  bring  me  again  to 
be  a  member  of  that  race  which 
throws  snowballs  at  me,  sensing 
perhaps  the  rot  at  which  they 
strike? 

Plath  appeased  the  contradictory  re- 
quirements of  her  character  by  a  com- 
plex system  of  double-entry  literary 
bookkeeping.  Some  of  her  writing — 
much  of  her  poetry,  her  diary,  and  The 
Bell  Jar — expresses  more  or  less  openly 
the  profound  ambivalence  she  felt 
about  her  capacity  to  lead  what  she 
saw  as  a  normal  life,  involving  men, 
houses,  and  babies  and  solid,  perma- 
nent connections  to  other  people.  Other 
of  her  literary  labors — the  letters  and 
her  efforts  at  commercial  fiction — are 
used  to  deny  that  ambivalence,  to  cre- 
ate a  conventional,  pleasing  self  full  of 
optimism  and  good  humor.  Thus  the 
badness  of  her  commercial  short  sto- 
ries is  inextricable  from  ner  need  to 


write  them. Her  problem  lay  not  with  fic- 
tion per  se,  as  she  believed,  with  tech- 
nical inabilities,  or  with  the  dullness  of 
her  powers  of  observation  or  narration. 
Her  problem  lay  with  the  essential 
falseness  of  her  purpose  in  writing 
such  stories  in  the  first  place:  not  with 
realism,  but  with  truth. 


WHEN  PLATH  USED  PROSE 
to  express  rather  than  to 
deny  her  inner  life  she 
could  do  remarkable 
work :  the  title  story,  for  example,  which 
sees  madness  not  as  a  challenge  that 
leaves  one  stronger  and  ready  to  meet 
the  world  with  new  understanding 
(Plath's  usual  official  line)  but  as  a 
controlling  image  for  existence  itself 
both  inescapable  and  glittering  with 
allure.  Her  journal  and  notebook  en- 
tries, intended  for  no  audience,  reveal 
the  very  fluidity  of  narration  and  vivid 
observation  so  strikingly  absent  from 
most  of  the  prose  she  wrote  for  pub- 
lication. Her  accounts  of  her  neigh- 
bors in  Devon,  her  home  for  most  of 
the  last  year  of  her  life,  may  have 
been  intended  as  workmanlike  exer- 
cises in  local  color  and  Flaubertian 
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realism,  but  they  soon  take  on  the 
energy  of  high  autobiographical  dra- 
ma. In  her  short  stories  she  strug- 
gled to  come  up  with  reasonable,  real- 
istic plots;  the  notebooks  are  full  of 
plots,  but  of  quite  another  sort:  a  teen- 
ager is  being  egged  on  by  her  parents 
to  seduce  Ted;  the  wife  of  a  sick  old 
man  makes  outrageous  demands  on 
Plath's  time ;  no  one  will  pay  her  for  the 
flowers  she  sells.  Plath  in  her  journal 
notes  furniture,  clothes,  and  manner- 
isms not  dutifully  but  gleefully,  the 
better  to  convey  the  selfishness,  treach- 
ery, and  bad  taste  of  their  possessors. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  these  scenar- 
ios are  a  faithful  rendering  of  actual 
life.  Rather  they  take  the  material  of  ac- 
tual life  and  place  it  at  the  service  of  pri- 
vate obsessions.  For  this  reason,  they 
are  among  the  best  fiction  she  wrote. 

Plath  belongs  to  the  small  group  of 
writers  whose  every  word  is  of  interest 
to  somebody.  Uncollected  poems  are 


Reversals:  A  Personal  Account  of 
Victory  Over  Dyslexia,  by  Eileen 
Simpson.  246  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin, 

$8.95. 

P RELITERACY  IS  PREHISTORY  for 
most  of  us.  Memory  can  hard- 
ly stretch  to  the  time  before 
we  read,  when  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  were  so  many  runes.  It's 
somewhat  easier  to  remember  a  time 
when  we  could  not  write,  and  covered 
pages  with  rows  of  noodle  drawings 
that  we  called  "handwriting";  but  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  reconstitute 
the  blank  and  meaningless  look  of  the 
printed  word  in  our  illiterate  days.  An 
adult  look  at  a  foreign  alphabet  is  a 
useless  analogue.  The  Arabic  or  Cyril- 
lic shapes  are  like  foreign  money,  too 
decorative  to  seem  real;  they  do  not 
suggest  the  forgotten  impenetrability  of 
our  own  written  language. 

For  the  easily  literate,  then,  dyslexia 
is  almost  unimaginable.  This  term, 
much  publicized  in  the  past  decade, 
names  the  incapacity  to  read  in  people 


still  coming  out  in  literary  magazines, 
and  sooner  or  later  her  diaries  are  sure 
to  be  published  in  full,  though  since 
they  are  apparently  full  of  slander,  it 
will  probably  be  later  rather  than  soon- 
er. The  continued  interest  is  a  tribute 
to  the  force  of  her  myth  as  well  as  to 
the  brilliance  of  some  of  her  work,  but 
the  more  we  learn  about  her  the  more 
the  myth  shifts  and  reshapes  itself  into 
new  puzzles.  This  book  of  prose  is 
one  more  piece  of  evidence  against 
reading  Plath's  life  as  a  cautionary 
tale  about  what  happened  back  in  the 
oppressive  Fifties  to  a  woman  who 
dared  pursue  her  artistic  destiny.  It 
presents  instead  the  much  more  pain- 
ful spectacle  of  a  brilliant  woman  who 
for  much  of  her  life  struggled  to  force 
her  talents  into  the  service  of  medioc- 
rity and  half-truths.  If  Plath  must  be 
seen  as  a  woman  punished  for  her  gifts, 
she  herself  must  be  recognized  as  the 
chief  agent  of  that  punishment.  □ 


who  are  otherwise  intelligent  and 
healthy.  Dyslexia  is  probably  as  old  as 
literacy  itself,  but  it  was  not  identified 
as  a  collection  of  recognizable  symp- 
toms until  the  mid-1920s,  with  the 
pioneering  work  of  the  neurologist  and 
psychiatrist  Samuel  T.  Orton.  Orton's 
first  name  for  this  malfunction  was 
strt'phosymbolm — "twisted  symbols" — 
and  the  layman's  acquaintance  with 
dyslexia  may  often  have  begun  with 
the  recognition  that  some  children  mix 
up  their  letters  and  numbers,  reading 
them  upside  down,  inside  out,  and 
backward:  b  becomes  p  or  d,  M  be- 
comes W,  was  turns  into  saw,  36=r63. 
Mathematical  symbols  such  as  plus  or 
minus  signs  may  also  be  confusing  or 
unrecognizable  to  the  dyslexic:  he  may 
be  unable  to  read  aloud  or  to  summon 
the  name  he  needs:  his  sense  of  direc- 
tion may  be  poor  and  his  physical  coor- 
dination ungainly.  Or  they  may  not: 
opinions  differ  as  to  what  symptoms 
should  be  included  in  descriptions  of 
this  malfunction,  and  there  is  no  med- 
ical agreement  as  to  its  causes.  In  the 


welter  of  conjecture  and  debate, 
thing  is  certain:  the  dyslexic  lives  i 
world  whose  anarchy  is  inconceiv; 
to  those  who  have  not  experienced 
Reversals,  a  layman's  introduct 
to  dyslexia,  is  also  the  educational 
tobiography  of  a  recovered  dysle 
(As  it  is  for  alcoholics,  "recover 
may  be  a  more  accurate  term  t! 
"cured":  the  dyslexic  can  learn  hov 
manage  his  disorder,  but  the  prope 
ty  remains.)  Eileen  Simpson  is  a  ] 
chotherapist  and  novelist  whose  w 
in  these  two  highly  verbal  professi 
would  seem  to  make  her  an  unlil 
subject.  Indeed,  she  writes,  "For  y< 
now  I  have  'passed'.  Were  it  not  for 
periodic  threats  of  exposure — any 
who  passes  learns  to  live  with  thei 
I  would  almost  have  forgotten  wha 
was  like  to  live  in  the  limbo  of  illi 
acy,"  The  fear  of  exposure  seems, 
Simpson's  account,  to  haunt  most  i 
lexics.  Added  to  the  dread  of  ridii 
and  failure  must  be  the  pain  of  br 
ing  the  old  troubles  back  to  life,  pai 
ularly  in  the  literary  form  that  was 
so  long  the  enemy;  so  dyslexics  I 
chosen  not  to  write  about  themsel 
Reversals  is  therefore  a  triply  rare  c 
bination:  a  dyslexic's  own  story,  < 
pled  with  a  novelist's  skill  and  a  ] 
chologist's  perspective. 

Simpson's  learning  troubles 
came  vividly  apparent  w 
she  was  in  fourth  grade, 
"even-tempered  and  subi 
sive"  child,  she  had  slipped  thro 
the  previous  years  in  undemanc 
schools,  until  she  moved  to  P.S.  52 
encountered  the  fierce  Miss  Hender: 
Reading  aloud  was  agony  and  sha 
Miss  Henderson  construed  her  sil< 
as  "mulishness"  and  defiance.  . 
Eileen  been  able  to  utter  a  sounc 
class,  she  might  have  read  like  T< 
a  nine-year-old  of  superior  intellig< 
whom  she  heard  years  later  at  Pri 
ton's  Educational  Therapy  Clinic: 

A  kangaroo  likes  as  if  he  had  bit 
truck  together  warm.  His  saw  neci 
and  head  do  not . . .  [Here  Tob 
sighed  with  fatigue]  seem  to  fee 
happy  back.  They  and  tried  and  s 
every  a  tiger  likes  Moses  and  shoot 
from  lonesome  day  and  shouts  an* 
long  shore  animals.  And  each  farr 
play  with  five  friends  .  .  . 
Frances  Taliaferro  teaches  English  at 
Brearley  School  in  New  York  City. 
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r-l  vas  "reading"  this: 

'  f  kangaroo  looks  as  if  he  had  been 
<ut  together  wrong.  His  small  neck 
■nd  head  do  not  seem  to  fit  with 
is  heavy  back  legs  and  thick  tail. 
j  >oft  eyes,  a  twinkly  little  nose  and 
j  hort  front  legs  seem  strange  on 
t  I  uch  a  large  strong  animal.  And 
■ach  front  paiv  has  fire  fingers, 

I  ike  a  man's  hand. 

f  Eileen,  the  terrible  cycle  of  failure, 
tj  s,  and  chastisement  at  school  was 
rj  forced  at  home.  Auntie,  her  guar- 
<  l,  'grimlv  took  on  her  education  in 
J  itly  sessions  that  pitted  the  teach- 
er determination  against  the  child's 
(  pair. 

f,  I  leversals   chronicles   minutely  Ei- 
1  l's  steps  toward  literacy.  There  was 
]l  inspiring  teacher  to  thrust  it  upon 
J  ;    circumstances    were  sometimes 
]|  aful  and  sometimes  treacherous.  In 
rs  of  agonies  and  stratagems,  she 
•  i  iped  through  elementary  school  and 
$1  h  school,  hut  she  would  not  become 
H  villing  reader  until  her  sophomore 
H  r  at  college.  The  final  inducement 
I]  i  Auntie's  contemptuous  appraisal 

II  Ulysses  when  Eileen  found  it  for  her 
bj  .he  drugstore  lending  library:  "Why, 
[|  man  is  .  .  .  illiterate.  He  makes  up 

j  rds  and  misspells  the  way  you  do." 
I  een,  with  her  "high  tolerance  for 
omprehension,"   fell   upon   it  with 
rful  recognition, 
[jit  was  her  first  husband,  the  poet 
I  hn  Berryman,   who   diagnosed  Ei- 
|j  :n's  condition  as  dyslexia.  (Her  char- 
U^eristic  response  was  to  repeat  the 
I  >rd :  "Lysdexia.")  Berryman,  a  "bril- 
I  nt,  witty,  conscientious,  intuitive  in- 
uctor"  at  Harvard  and  then  Prince- 
ffi,  was  for  his  wife  a  subtle  and  ir- 
I  sistible  guide.  She  learned  osmotical- 
)  from  him  and  from  his  friends  and 
llleagues  in  the  academic  world,  who 
eluded  Delmore  Schwartz  and  R.  P. 
I  ackmur.  Their  conversation  was  an 
I  ;Ucation  in  itself.  She  paints  an  amus- 
g — no,  horrifying — picture  of  the  in- 
lligentsia  at  play:  for  a  dyslexic,  the 
I  irk  side  of  academia  was  the  practice 
reading  plays  out  loud,  or  playing 
j  telling  games  after  dinner. 

The  succeeding  chapters  carry  Simp- 
:  »n  through  more  dangerous  academic 
:rritory.  Her  decision  to  become  a  clin- 
al  psychologist  was  the  beginning  of 
long  obstacle  course  that  ended  with 
er  master's  thesis:  a  Rorschach  study 
f  poets.  To  read  of  the  difficulties  she 
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encountered  on  the  way  is  to  recognize 
a  literary  genre  with  which  Reversals 
has  much  in  common:  the  "handicap 
book"  that  recounts  the  triumph  of 
tenacity  over  adversity,  whatever  the 
milieu.  Eileen  Simpson,  a  writer  of 
modesty  and  taste,  might  wince  at  the 
description  of  her  book  as  "inspira- 
tional," but  so  it  will  seem  to  many. 
Reversals  is  divided  between  auto- 


biographical sections,  which  read  like 
fiction,  and  "professional"  sections, 
which  anatomize  dyslexia  itself.  Such 
an  arrangement  invites  criticism  be- 
cause it  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  In  this  fascinating  book,  how- 
ever, it  produces  an  eloquent  authen- 
ticity. Reversals  takes  the  reader  to  the 
heart  of  an  alien  condition;  reading 
can  offer  no  richer  experience.  □ 
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Loving,  Living,  Party  Going:  Three 
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Five  years  after  his  death, 
Henry  Green  remains  unknown 
by  the  many  and  admired  by 
the  few,  and  I  suspect  some  of 
the  admirers  feel  about  his  novels  the 
way  Samuel  Johnson  felt  about  Con- 
greve's  plays:  they  would  rather  praise 
them  than  read  them.  Until  now,  all  of 
Green's  books  had  slipped  out  of  print 
in  the  U.S. — nine  quirky,  brilliant  nov- 
els and  an  autobiography,  the  last 
hastily  written  on  the  eve  of  the  second 
world  war,  in  which  he  felt  sure  he 
would  be  killed.  It  is  an  odd  fate  for 
the  man  W.  H.  Auden  once  called  "the 
best  English  novelist  alive."  But  every- 
thing about  Green  has  always  seemed 
odd  and  elusive,  starting  with  the  fact 
that  he  wasn't  really  Henry  Green.  The 
name  was  a  pseudonym.  The  man  be- 
hind it  was  Henry  Vincent  Yorke,  a  suc- 
cessful London  industrialist.  He  ran  H. 
Pontifex  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  a  family-held 
business  that  made  plant  equipment  for 
the  food-and-drink  trade.  He  lived  with 
a  wife  and  a  son  in  an  elegant  Knights- 
bridge  townhouse,  kept  a  manservant, 
voted  Tory,  and  indulged  in  bluff,  ex- 
ecutive-style facetiousness  about  "my 
love  of  outdoor  sports — billiards,  pa- 
tience, and  half  a  bottle  of  gin  a  day." 
At  night,  usually  for  only  an  hour  or 
so,  he  sat  down  to  write  in  a  crabbed 
long-hand. 

"I  write  books  but  I  am  not  proud 
of  this  any  more  than  anyone  is  of  their 
nails  growing,"  he  said.  He  was  uneasy 
about  letting  his  Green  and  Yorke  iden- 


tities get  too  close  to  each  other,  and 
he  was  so  protective  of  both  that  he 
refused  to  be  photographed  except  from 
the  rear.  (A  friend  once  greeted  him 
with  "I'd  know  that  back  anywhere.") 
Although  he  had  writer  friends — among 
them  Evelyn  Waugh  and  Anthony 
Powell — he  assiduously  ducked  the  lit- 
erary whirl.  As  Yorke  he  was  remote; 
as  Green  he  was  a  phantom. 


Green  admitted  that  he  was 
out  to  "break  up  the  old-fash- 
ioned novel."  In  the  process, 
he  was  bound  to  frustrate  the 
traditional  expectations  of  the  novel- 
reading  public.  Did  they  long  for  a  plot 
full  of  momentous  events?  Green  be- 
lieved that  "true  life  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sudden  death  and  great  tragedy. 
The  novel  should  be  concerned  with 


the  everyday  mishaps  of  ordinary  lif 
Did  they  want  reality  wrapped  up  ii 
neatly  labeled  bundle?  Green  belie\ 
that  narrative  prose  should  be  "a  ga 
ering  web  of  insinuations"  with 
precise  meaning,  "as  diffuse  and  V£ 
ously  interpretable  as  life  itself."  I 
they  seek  to  infiltrate  vicariously  1 
thoughts  and  innermost  natures  of 
tional  characters?  Green  believed  t] 
some  questions  were  better  left  un, 
swered.  He  stressed  in  every  book  "h 
impossible  it  is  to  tell  what  others 
thinking  or  what,   in  ordinary  1 
brings  people  to  do  what  they  are 
ing." 

As  John  Updike  says  in  his  introd 
tion  to  the  Penguin  volume.  Green  \ 
"a  saint  of  the  mundane,  embracing 
with  all  his  being."  The  glory  of 
writing  is  that  he  was  able  to  br 
such  vitality  to  the  texture  of  the  m 
dane,  to  all  the  quotidian  comings  £ 
goings,  the  jobs,  the  meals,  the  jol 
the  fallings  in  and  out  of  love,  the  li 
illusions  and  triumphs  and  defeats  t 
were  his  subject  matter.  He  got  it  do 
with  preternatural  precision,  catch 
not  only  what  was  said  and  done 
also  what  was  not  said  or  done.  A 
he  saw  so  steadily  and  wholly  that 
effect,  for  all  the  triviality  of  his  s 
jects,  was  to  magnify  them,  to  te 
them  to  the  radiant  intensity  of  thii 
perceived  in  their  irreducible  thingru 

He  abandoned  "good  English," 
English  of  leading  articles,  for  a  tei 
colloquial,  astringently  lilting  style, 
maintain  fidelity  with  the  living  (i 
spoken  )  language,  he  let  sentence  str 
ture  take  the  hindmost  position.  : 
syntax,  as  Diana  Trilling  said,  "was 
own  wild  and  brilliant  secret."  This  j 
sage  from  Loving  gives  some  of 
flavor : 

He  got  up,  made  after  her.  "No,' 
she  said,  "no,"  but  she  did  not  move 
as  he  came  grinning.  He  reached 
round  her  middle  and  drank  her  in 
a  kiss  like  a  man  home  after  c 
journey.  He  pressed  her  bach 
against  the  glass  that  fronted  thai 
huge  cabinet.  Through  the  opening 
behind  could  be  seen  those  peacocki 
getting  up  with  a  sort  of  chitterinfi 
as  though  alarmed.  She  sank  intc 
him  as  her  knees  gave  way,  yet  both 
of  them  stayed  decent. 

Experimental  or  not,  it  is  a  kind 

Christopher  Porterfield  is  a  television  j 
ducer  and  the  co-author,  with  Dick  Cat 
of  Cavett  (1974). 
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n  H  ig  that  takes  getting  used  to.  But 
f  j  i  wanted  to  extract  some  effort 

«  the  reader.  This  is  partly  why  he 
,  f  ut  so  much  that  other  writers  put 
I  ij  fiy  he  relished  ambiguity,  why  he 
,ij>uch  a  horror  of  authorial  pro- 
I  W  cements  or  windy  disquisitions. 
,H  ovelist,  he  believed,  had  the  job  of 

I  ag  the  reader's  imagination  to 

I  "  of  creating  "life  in  the  mind  of 
"jV  eader."  This  creative  transaction 

I  en  writer  and  reader  was  for  him 

*  J  iracle." 

ndness,  although  it  offers  a  few 
i  miracles,  seems  an  odd  choice  to 
printed  in  hardcover.  Originally 

0  shed  in  1926.  it  is  Green's  first 
ii!  least  characteristic  book.  It  is  a 

jj  cious  performance,  but  as  much 

1  \ thing  else  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
¥  that  Green  wrote  it  while  still  in 

J  a  child  of  wealth  and  status. 
J  l  was  sent  off  to  the  best  schools 
( j  :  taught  (as  he  came  to  see  it), 
ben .  bully  ing,  and  received  ideas. 
^  '  ton  he  rebelled  by  joining  with  the 
^  of  Harold  Acton  and  Brian  How- 
^  n  a  dandyish  clique  whose  mem- 
^  called  themselves  The  Aesthetes. 
!  i  ilso  began  Blindness  (which  he 
.  deted  at  Oxford),  about  a  thinly 
aii  lised  Henry  Green  among  thinly 
^  lised  Aesthetes.  Blinded  in  an  ac- 

*  it,  the  hero  of  Blindness  is  forced 
iruggle  to  an  independence  and 

j  rity  from  which  the  posturings  of 
Aesthetes  seem  pretentious  and 
"  ow.  Although  it  is  a  story  of  growth 
jj(  iterpillar,"  "Chrysalis,"  and  "But- 
^  f"  are  the  headings  of  its  main  sec- 
),  Blindness  proceeds  by  a  series 
f  ntisentimental  deflations. 

fter  two  years  at  Oxford,  Green 
|  1  up  to  an  acute  case  of  money 
i  .  He  left  without  taking  a  degree 
:  went  to  work  in  his  father's  factory 
irmingham.  Unlike  George  Orwell, 
contemporary,  Green  had  no  poli- 
motive,  no  desire  to  explain  social 
litions.  Empathy,  not  explanation, 
his  way.  And  Living,  not  The  Road 
7igan  Pier,  was  the  result. 
rith  Living,  which  was  published  in 
),  Green  overcame  in  a  single  stroke 
t  he  regarded  as  "the  English  nov- 
's  worst  restriction:  ignorance  of 
^  on  all  social  levels  except  his  own." 

in  loved  the  Birmingham  workers 
o    their  decency,  solidness,  humor, 
"unsurpassed"  gift  of  talk.  Without 
;  erplaying  the  grimness  of  their  lives, 


these  are  the  qualities  he  celebrates  in 
the  short,  jagged  scenes  of  the  novel — 
clashes  between  the  workers  and  their 
manager,  the  dogged  attempts  of  an 
aging  foundryman  to  hold  his  house- 
hold together,  an  abortive  elopement 
by  the  foundryman's  housekeeper,  et 
cetera. 

In  an  attempt  to  forge  a  prose  as 
"taut  and  spare"  as  the  milieu  he  was 
writing  about,  Green  eliminated  a,  an, 
and  the  wherever  possible.  ("She  laid 
dish  on  the  table.  She  wiped  red,  wet 
hands  on  dishcloth.")  While  this  never 
entirely  rises  above  mannerism — and 
Green  moved  away  from  it  in  subse- 
quent books — in  Living  it  often  has  a 
surprising  force,  giving  the  characters 
a  simple,  massive  dignity.  The  density 
of  the  novel  is  formidable.  It  achieves 
an  epic  tone  without  epic  proportions. 

FROM  THE  FACTORY  floor, 
Green  rose  rapidly  to  take  over 
the  business  at  its  London 
headquarters.  He  married  a 
wealthy  and  well-connected  woman  and 
began  moving  in  the  world  of  the  fash- 
ionable young  tycoon.  He  also  wrote 
Party  Going  ( 1939 ) ,  in  which  a  group 
of  young  Mayfair  socialites  prattle, 
flirt,  drink,  and  make  a  variety  of  in- 
effectual phone  calls  and  sorties  as  they 
sit  fogbound  at  a  railroad  station  and 
its  adjoining  hotel  prior  to  a  spree  in 
France.  The  action  of  the  novel  spans 
approximately  the  time  it  takes  to  read 
it — about  four  hours. 

These  characters  are  the  Bright 
Young  Things  of  Evelyn  Waugh's  Vile 
Bodies.  Yet  where  Waugh's  underlying 
disgust  led  him  to  heighten  them  into 
caricature  and  propel  them  into  an 
apocalyptic  climax,  Green  remains 
equable  and  humane  before  their  silli- 
ness. By  means  of  the  mysterious  fog, 
the  swarms  of  humanity  on  the  plat- 
forms, the  illness  of  an  old  woman,  he 
manages  to  suggest,  with  never  a 
heavy-handed  nudge,  that  this  journey 
is  like  all  our  journeys,  including  the 
final  one.  A  sense  of  mortality  rises 
like  an  aroma  through  the  chatter. 

And  what  chatter!  Green's  uncanny 
gift  for  dialogue  was  much  more  than 
a  gift  for  hitting  off  people's  idioms.  It 
was  a  gift,  as  Eudora  Welty  put  it,  for 
"turning  what  people  say  into  the  fan- 
tasy of  what  they  are  telling  each  other, 
at  the  same  time  calling  up  out  of  their 
own  mouth?  their  vital  spirit." 


Having,  to  his  surprise,  survived  the 
war,  Green  in  1945  produced  what  may 
well  be  his  masterpiece,  Loving.  It  is 
the  most  resplendently  colorful  of  his 
novels  and  probably  the  most  romantic. 
His  bird  imagery  (sparrows  in  Living, 
pigeons  in  Party  Going)  here  bursts 
forth  in  a  dazzling  flurry  of  doves  and 
peacocks. 

The  book  is  an  inverted  fairy  tale, 
set  in  a  crumbling  Irish  castle  during 
the  war,  with  the  opportunistic  English 
butler  Baunce  as  its  seedy  Prince 
Charming.  Life  in  the  castle  is  tossed 
on  two  strong  but  conflicting  currents 
— disintegration,  and  the  various  bind- 
ing forces  that  come  under  the  heading 
of  Green's  title.  Masters  and  servants 
alike,  from  their  respective  redoubts, 
battle  each  other  with  suspicion,  jeal- 
ousy, theft,  and  spite.  But  romantic 
yearning,  lechery,  marriage  vows,  flir- 
tation, and,  above  all,  family  feeling 
keep  reasserting  themselves.  And  while 
these  kinds  of  loving  don't  make  things 
come  right,  they  do  help  keep  things 
going. 

Green's  happily-ever-after  ending,  in 
which  Raunce  runs  off  to  England  with 
Edith  the  housemaid,  may  be  in  part 
a  spoof.  Nevertheless,  Raunce  and  Edith 
are  the  sort  of  characters  who  always  do 
best  in  Green's  novels,  and  Green  is  no 
doubt  telling  us  something  about  the 
qualities  they  exemplify.  They  respond 
to  the  practical  and  immediate,  take 
short  views,  live  by  their  wits,  keep 
alive  their  sense  of  fun,  and,  most  im- 
portant, have  a  capacity  for  love. 

Green  wrote  three  more  novels  after 
Loving  and  then  in  1952,  twenty-one 
years  before  his  death,  stopped.  Much 
has  been  made  of  this  long  final  silence. 
In  an  interview  in  1959,  when  he  was 
fifty-five,  Green  said,  "I  find  [writing] 
so  exhausting  now  I  simply  can't  do  it 
anymore.  The  older  you  get  the  harder 
it  gets."  His  friend  Anthony  Powell  has 
suggested  that  Green  was  "divided  in 
two"  by  his  double  life  as  a  business- 
man and  writer  and  embittered  by  his 
lack  of  recognition.  Updike,  in  his  in- 
troduction, speculates  more  generously: 
"A  vision  so  clear  can  be  withering;  it 
takes  great  natural  health  to  sustain  a 
life  without  illusions." 

In  any  case,  this  is  no  time  to  lament 
the  writing  that  Green  didn't  do.  What 
he  did  is  legacy  enough.  These  four 
reissues  constitute  an  invaluable  step 
toward  retrieving  it.  □ 
harper's/february  1979 
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THE    FOURTH  ESTATE 


LOOSELY  SPEAKING 


The  First  Amendment  makes  strange  bedfellows 


bv  M.  J.  Sob 


THE  PREVAILING  PHILOSOPHY  of 
the  First  Amendment  is  easy 
to  approximate:  the  more  free- 
dom of  expression,  the  better. 
For  some  people  this  has  the  appeal 
of  self-evident  truth,  and  certain  First 
Amendment  fundamentalists  believe 
that  as  long  as  small  towns  can  ban 
pornographic  films,  or  Jewish  cities 
Nazi  marches,  American  liberties  are 
poised  to  topple  like  so  many  dom- 
inoes. This  line  of  reasoning,  com- 
monlv  found  on  the  editorial  pages, 
is  essentially  primitive.  Though  dis- 
guised as  rational  prediction,  it  be- 
longs to  prophecy:  if  the  sacred  ob- 
ject is  defiled,  famine  and  pestilence 
will  surely  follow:  if  the  First  Amend- 
ment is  marginally  compromised,  free- 
dom will  perish.  We  need  not  argue 
with  such  apprehensions,  beyond  not- 
ing their  superstitious  structure. 

There  are  saner  votaries  of  the  First, 
however,  who  are  concerned  less  with 
imminent  orgies  of  repression  than 
with  pure  principle.  They  may  agree 
that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  freedom 
of  expression  is  securely  guarded:  but 
they  still  think  we  ought  to  have  more 
and  more  of  it.  Thus  Alan  Dershowitz. 
a  professor  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

M.  J.  Sobran  is  a  senior  editor  of  National 
Review. 


goes  around  defending  indicted  por- 
nographers.  One  of  his  remarks  de- 
serves special  attention.  Speaking  of 
Screw  publisher  Al  Goldstein,  who  was 
indicted  in  Kansas  last  year.  Dersho- 
witz told  a  Xewsweek  reporter :  "Screw 
is  a  despicable  publication,  but  that's 
what  the  First  Amendment  was  de- 
signed to  protect." 

Note  that  Professor  Dershowitz 
seems  not  to  be  of  the  mind  of  ^  il- 
liam  0.  Douglas,  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  who  worries  that  ad- 
mitting the  validitv  of  community 
standards  of  obscenity  will  allow 
"some  benighted  place"  to  ban  James 
Joyce's  Ulysses.  If  obscenity  were  as 
definable  and  as  palpable  as  bananas. 
Dershowitz's  point  would  be  unaffect- 
ed. He  is  not  out  to  protect  Ulysses 
by  constructing  a  Maginot  Line  around 
Screiv.  He  is  out  to  protect  Screw  it- 
self, and  for  its  own  sake:  he  claims 
for  it  a  kind  of  constitutional  equal 
protection  with  Ulysses.  He  wants  por- 
nography unfettered  as  a  matter  not 
of  prudence,  but  of  right. 

Libertarianism  is  a  venerable  cause, 
but  it  seems  to  be  approaching  dot- 
age. Its  adherents,  like  old  soldiers  re- 
membering glorious  campaigns,  can't 
understand  that  the  famous  victories 
have  been  won.  Further  battles  will 


mean  a  new  war.  not  just  a  conth 
tion  of  the  old  one. 

The  phrase  freedom  of  expres 
sums  up  a  long  history  of  struggle 
the  right  to  speak  and  publish  witl 
arbitrary  state  restraint.  That  his 
has  so  far  been  one  of  progressive 
pansion  of  these  rights.  As  with 
forms  of  progress,  however,  it  is 
essary  to  ask  at  some  point  just  \ 
it  is  that  is  progressing,  and  tov 
what,  and  whv. 


THE  fact  is  that  many  c 
izations    have   gotten  al 
very  well  without  the  li 
tarian  ideal.  Desirable  it 
be.  but  not  necessary.  This  is  difE 
for  many  liberal  ^  esterners  to  ac( 
and  so  they  tend  to  see  mirages  of 
ertarianism  in  acts  of  protest  and 
sidence  in  other  times  and  plac 
Some  Americans  have  felt  perple 
and  even  betrayal  upon  finding 
Solzhenitsyn    holds    what  they 
rishtly  if  narrowly,  an  "authoritar 
philosophv  of  society  and  state: 
assumed  he  was  a  liberal,  and 
assume  he  should  be.  Even  Soci 
is  often  described  as  a  champioi 
"freedom   of   thought."  whereas 
like    Solzhenitsyn.    clearly  regai 
himself  as  a  champion  of  truth, 
the  late  political  scientist  Willmi 
Kendall  observed.  Socrates  agree< 
principle  with  his  accusers  that  i 
teachers  ought  to  be  punished. 

Pop  libertarianism  tries  to  simj 
difficult  procedural  problems  by  po 
a  false  dilemma:  either  total  free< 
or  arbitrarv  suppression.  But  botl 
these  variants  of  subjectivism  ask 
^Liberal,  here,  refers  not  only  to  poli 
liberals,  but  to  the  educated  natives  of 
secularized  Protestant  culture.  I  use  h 
tarian.  of  course,  to  mean  those  with  a 
cific  passion  for  expanding  the  boundi 
of  free  expression.  The  libertarians 
tempt  to  turn  a  distinctive  value  of 
culture  into  its  supreme  principle. 
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I  >ct.  to  choose  between  the  whim 
U  armed  censor  and  the  whims  of 
U  ititude  of  impotent  individuals. 
H  en  sense,  and  lucid  men  know, 
LI  jme  truths  are  so  important  that 
[j  deserve  social  and  institutional 
p  rt  of  a  kind  that  obstructs  the 
tj  ration  of  their  subversive  oppo- 
H  Even  liberals  want  public  schools 
I  ill — in  minds  too  young  to  judge 
I  sndently — certain  doctrines  about 
4  -racy,    freedom,    and  equality. 
I  don't  want  equal  time  for  ra- 
they,   too.   have   their  sacred 
,  and  they  don't  want  them  pro- 
in  the  temple  of  education, 
ne  of  the  greatest   believers  in 
1 — Aristotle  and  Milton,  for  in- 
i — tunc  evinced  little  confidence 
j  capacity  of  popular  opinion  to 
hend  truth:  on  the  contrary,  they 
tended    to    be  aristocraticallv 
iv.  Advocates  of  free  inquiry  and 
>sion  are  principally  concerned 
the  rules  of  inquiry  and  discus- 
The  right  they  seek  is  less  a  per- 
risrht  than  the  autonomy  of  the 
seeking  disciplines, 
t  in  the  current  confusion,  por- 
iphers  claim  constitutional  license, 
harge  their  opponents  with  a  lack 
verence  toward  the  First  Amend- 
Apparently  you  can't  put  out  a 
magazine  anymore  without  dis- 
ing  on  "ideas,"  especiallv  "un- 
lar"  ideas — unpopular  being  syn- 
ious   with   a   circulation   of  5.6 

e  seizure  of  liberal  terms  has 
the  forces  of  license  and  priv- 
i  proprietary  grip  on  a  tradition 
deserves  better.  One  may  believe 
philosophers  should  be  spared  ar- 
ry  arrest  without  supposing  that 
;ntails  subjecting  every  newsstand 
:rby  to  a  groin's-eye  view  of  real- 
ist I  wonder  if  the  remote  bene- 
)f  philosophy  warrant  putting  up 
the  more  immediate  presence  of 
Goldstein.  Larry  Flynt,  and  the 
e  fraternity  of  pseudoconstitution- 
anders. 
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NE  STEP  IN  REDEEMING  the 
I  First  Amendment  is  to  read  it. 
'That  means  reading  the  Con- 
stitution of  which  it  is  a  sub- 
nate  part.  The  whole  Constitution 
jiibject  to  a  prescribed  amending 
tess,  and  the  First  Amendment  is 
umably  subject  to   repeal.  There 


is  no  hint  that  the  Framers  intended 
any  part  of  their  handiwork  to  have 
the  status  of  scripture.  The  free-speech 
clause,  so  inflated  by  subsequent  pas- 
sion, was  meant  to  subserve  a  good 
beyond  itself:  the  public  weal.  And 
that  must  be  the  measure  of  its  value. 

Once  the  First  has  been  plucked 
from  the  empyrean  realm  of  slogan 
and   restored  to  the  world  of  rca-nn 


where  it  belongs,  it  can  be  better  un- 
derstood. ^  hen  passed,  it  was  a  lim- 
itation of  the  power  of  the  federal 
government:  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law.  .  .  ."  Kendall  makes  the  point  in- 
cisively :  It  was  a  states  rights,  not  an 
individual  rights,  measure:  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  the  Tenth  Amendment.* 
turned  around  and  applied  specifical- 
ly to  the  areas  of  religion,  speech,  et 
cetera.  Since  1925  it  has  been  gradual- 
ly applied,  through  complex  judicial 
ratiocinations,  to  states,  smaller  units 
of  government,  and  even  private  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  intended  not 
to  expand  but  to   preserve.   It  was 

*The  Tenth  Amendment  reads:  "The  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people.'" 


passed  not  to  create  new  rights  but  to 
guarantee  that  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment did  not  violate  those  rights  al- 
ready possessed  within  the  several 
states,  and  it  has  an  earthy  quality 
that  should  instruct  us.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  universalist  manifesto,  pro- 
claiming lofty  and  comprehensive  hu- 
man rights. 

Consider  the  all  but  unread  Ninth 
Amendment:  "The  enumeration  in  the 
Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people."  The 
key  word  in  the  Ninth,  for  our  pur- 
poses, is  "disparage."  I  think  it  is  fa- 
tal to  another  innovation  in  judicial 
theory,  the  "preferred  freedoms"  doc- 
trine. The  enumeration  of  these  rights, 
it  says,  shall  not  be  taken  to  diminish 
other  equally  strong  rights  the  Fram- 
ers did  not  see  fit  to  mention  by  name. 
YA  hat  may  these  unlisted  rights  be? 
The  Constitution  leaves  the  question 
unsettled — deliberately.  The  rights 
enumerated  in  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments are,  as  I  say,  particular.  They 
are  rights  violated  within  the  Framers' 
memory,  and  they  are  listed  out  of 
historical  urgency,  not  because  they 
are  necessarily  and  inherently  prior 
to  all  other  rights.  The  Ninth  leaves 
preference  among  rights  to  be  settled 
by  republican  institutions.  It  does  not 
presume  to  settle  them  in  advance.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  Constitution's 
startling  modesty. 

If  the  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives decide  that  a  man  has  a 
right  not  to  be  libeled,  or  that  a  com- 
munity has  a  right  not  to  be  affronted 
by  obscenity,  such  a  right  need  not 
give  way  to  any  absolute  right  of  free 
speech.  The  Ninth  tells  us  that  the 
Constitution  recognizes  no  absolute 
rights,  but  admits  the  competing 
claims  of  a  plurality  of  rights.  A  ban 
on  human  sacrifice  may  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  free  exercise  of  certain  re- 
ligions, but  only  incidentally.  Free 
speech  is  a  right,  but  it  is  not  a  right 
to  violate  other  rights. 


IN  THE  CURRENT  VENERATION  of 
the  press,  again,  we  may  detect  a 
note  of  superstition.  The  indigna- 
tion over  the  revelation  of  coop- 
eration overseas  between  American  re- 
porters and  the  CIA  suggested  not  so 
much  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing  as  the 
defdement  of  a  sacred  thing.  The  up- 
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roar  on  behalf  of  New  York  Times  re- 
porter M.  A.  Farber,  found  in  con- 
tempt for  refusing  to  make  his  notes 
available  to  a  defendant  in  a  murder 
case,  showed  a  remarkable  contempt 
for  ambiguity.  It  is  hardly  self-evident 
that  a  reporter  should  have  the  right, 
generally  or  constitutionally,  to  prom- 
ise his  sources  confidentiality  even,  if 
need  be,  at  the  expense  of  the  rights 
of  the  accused  in  a  criminal  case.  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart  has  even  developed 
the  theory  that  the  press,  under  the 
First  Amendment,  is  the  only  business 
to  receive  explicit  constitutional  pro- 
tection. Put  otherwise,  "the  freedom 
...  of  the  press"  refers  not  to  the  ab- 
sence of  prior  restraints  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  to  the  privilege  of  an 
organized  interest.  What's  good  for 
the  Washington  Post,  apparently,  is 
good  for  the  country. 

It  is  helpful  to  remember  that  the 
§ghl  for  "freedom  of  expression"  be- 
gan not  with  speech  but  with  the  press. 
I  think  the  general  assumption  is  that 
a  "natural"  right  to  speak  one's  mind 
must  have  been  secured  at  one  time, 
and  only  then,  as  an  extension,  free- 
dom of  the  press;  but  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  free  press  preceded  free 
speech.  There  was  no  organized  con- 
stituency for  free  speech;  but  the  press 
won  its  own  freedom  largely  by  virtue 
of  its  own  power.  And  in  time  its  ra- 
tionale was,  quite  naturally,  applied 
to  speech,  too. 

The  ethical  restraints  we  observe  in 
private  conversation  are  simply  too 
undeniable  for  anyone  to  claim  utter 
liberty  in  speaking;  nobody  in  his  re- 
lations with  family  or  neighbors  thinks 
he  or  they  have  any  right  to  lie,  back- 
bite, incite  violence,  foment  malice, 
insult,  speak  obscenely,  or  even  to  re- 
frain from  speaking  when  one  has 
knowledge  that  ought  to  be  shared. 
Ordinary  speech  is  controlled  by  mor- 
als and  manners.  The  claims  of  "free 
expression"  are  plausible  as  absolutes 
only  in  a  context  so  abstract  and  ar- 
tificial as  to  make  it  hard  to  imagine 
any  expression  doing  real  harm.  Can 
Hitler  have  a  right  to  preach  geno- 
cide? No  sane  society  can  sav  yes.  un- 
less it  is  certain  that  its  institutions 
are  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  his 
mania. 

Just  as  terrorists  feed  on  publicity, 
so  does  intellectual  extremism.  Of 
course,  there  are  penalties  for  slander- 
ing individuals:  but  there  are  actual 


rewards  for  saying  monstrously  false 
things  about  whole  races,  classes,  na- 
tions. Thus  we  find  people  saying  pub- 
licly things  they  would  probably  never 
say  privately,  and  saying  them  pre- 
cisely because  they  lack  personal  ref- 
erence. It  is  easier  to  say  before  a 
microphone  that  the  whole  country  is 
racist  than  to  tell  a  man  to  his  face 
that  he  is  racist.  Impersonality,  the 
mode  of  public  utterance,  begets  gran- 
diosity. The  general  may  be  plausible 
when  the  specific  would  be  absurd. 

Hence  Susan  Sontag  can  say  that 
the  white  race  is  the  cancer  of  history; 
R.  D.  Laing,  that  society  is  crazy  and 
crazy  people  its  sanest  members; 
Garry  Wills,  that  racist  America  is 
headed  for  a  second  civil  war,  and  that 
our  prisons  are  like  Nazi  crematoria: 
William  Kunstler,  that  the  murderers, 
robbers,  and  rapists  in  those  prisons 
are  really  political  prisoners.  Such 
statements  are  best  taken,  perhaps,  as 
literary  conceits,  since  those  who  make 
them  publicly  do  not,  in  their  private 
lives,  cleave  to  blacks,  lunatics,  and 
criminals.  Where  speech  is  free,  talk 
is  cheap. 

Speech  is  a  category  of  behavior, 
subject  to  rules  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  common  speech-action  dichotomy 
is  misleading.  Sometimes  we  establish 
conventions  under  which  some  forms 
of  speech  are  judged  by  special  rules. 
We  say  that  the  philosopher  and  the 
artist  are  not  to  be  held  immediately 
answerable  for  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  their  works;  likewise  the 
scientist  and  his  experiments  and  the- 
ories. We  hold  it  inappropriate  to  take 
the  Venus  de  Milo  as  a  piece  of  inde- 
cency, or  the  Darwinian  theory  as  an 
insult  to  one's  lineage.  We  agree,  by 
a  rather  sophisticated  social  rule,  not 
to  take  such  things  personally.  The  of- 
fense they  may  give  is  regarded  as  in- 
cidental. 

But  when  a  man  calls  you  a  son  of 
a  bitch  or  says  that  Jews  are  vermin, 
it  is  equally  inappropriate  to  take  what 
he  says  as  if  it  were  a  serious  gene- 
alogical statement.  In  these  cases  the 
offense  is  not  incidental  but  inherent — 
inherent  in  the  kind  of  utterance  he 
makes.  What  he  says  is  not  on  the  wall, 
like  a  painting,  or  in  the  air,  like  a 
speculation,  either  of  which  invites 
disinterested  contemplation:  it  is  a  di- 
rect social  action,  inseparable  from 
the  offense  it  gives. 

The  modernization  of  speech  theory 


and  practice  can  be  sketched"by  j 

ing  at  four  familiar  Western  ch 
In  Book  I  of  The  Iliad  it  is  assi 
without  a  trace  of  moralism  or  re 
ism,  that  kings  will  punish  the 
ance  of  uncongenial  truths.  The  ! 
sayer  Calchas  refuses  to  give  wh 
would  regard  as  "expert  testin 
until  Achilles  promises  to  protec 
from  Agamemnon's  wrath.  Hom< 
not  a  world  in  which  truth  easi 
exists  with  rank  and  power.  I 
opening  scene  of  King  Lear  ai 
ruler  rages  at  his  honest  subjects 
fatal  results.  But  here  we  fim 
Christian  moral  that  even  a  king 
yield  to  truth.  The  play  also  as: 
a  Christian  pessimism  about  the 
lihood  of  this  actually  happenir 
John  Milton's  Areopagitica  w3 
proach  the  modern  optimism 
cognition.  Milton  praises  the  ref( 
Parliament  he  addresses  as  a  nev 
of  regime,  the  regime  of  reason, 
no  respecter  of  persons,  has  no 
in  superstition  and  error,  and  " 
the  voice  of  reason  from  what  q 
soever  it  be  heard  speaking." 
"as  willing  to  repeal  any  act  of 
own,  as  any  set  forth  by  your  ] 
cessors."  It  may  let  truth  and 
hood  "grapple"  in  "a  free  and 
encounter."  A  "good  book" — wh 
"reason  itself,"  distilled  and  ii 
talized — acquires  an  almost  sacr 
tal  importance,  and  censorshi] 
comes  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  John  ', 
Mill's  On  Liberty  goes  furthei 
sacralizing  truth  as  such  and  ex 
the  individual's  quest  for  truth 
idea  of  a  public  truth — an  orth 
commanding  the  loyalty  of  the  ( 
— loses,  in  Mill,  not  only  its  a 
ity  but  its  meaning.  Unreasoning 
formity  to  any  established  do 
becomes  a  profanation  of  "indiv 
ity."  Mill's  god-term. 

Though  a  certain  amount  ol 
tonic  rhetoric  persists  even  toda 
libertarian  emphasis  has  lateb 
lowed  Mill,  stressing  the  individu; 
expressive,  as  against  the  obj 
and  cognitive,  purposes  of  s 
The  stress  on  the  individual  ar 
"rights"  has  actually  led  to  a 
tical  derogation  of  "truth"  that 
have  puzzled  and  appalled  ]V 
Hence  the  term  "freedom  of  e 
sion"  and  Mr.  Dershowitz's  cc 
for  pornographers.  It  has  becomi 
constitutional"  for  society  to  insi< 
some  utterances  really  are  intole 
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V controversies  is  a  philosophy 
of     conversation.  Slippery- 
slope  arguments  about  free- 
(L     are  basically  witless.  As  soon  as 
[j.f     empower  policemen  to  arrest  peo- 
you  increase  the  chances  that  the 
stl    cent  will  be  arrested.  That  is  a 
ot    le  point  for  not  having  policemen, 
oa    gh  a  strong  point  for  due  process. 
1JS    ace  argued  that  nobody  regards 
i    aring  the  speed  limit  as  a  peril  to 
right  to  travel,  to  which  a  friend 
,f!.    cted  that  travel  and  speech  are  not 
jj    ogous.  I  fail  to  see  why  not.  The 
in,   it  of  roads  is  that  they  lead  some- 
„   re;  wise  speed  limits  don't  abridge 
(L    right  to  travel,  because  they  ac- 
djj   ly  increase  the  chances  that  we  will 
„    :h  our  destination.  The  purpose  of 
,     eling  is  not  motion,  but  arrival. 
t[.    he  purpose  of  public  discussion  is 
ei    to  let  everyone  talk  but  to  arrive 
,a   ruth,  especially  that  socially  useful 
0    h  we  call  consensus.  Seen  in  this 
t,  the  First  Amendment,  as  orig- 
ly  conceived,  is  not  a  mere  prim- 
3  and  narrow  groping  toward  liber- 
anism,  pointing  ultimately  to  Al 
dstein.  but  a  device  to  protect  gov- 
ment  by  discussion.  It  was  designed 
protect  not  the  despicable  but  the 
lectable.  I  don't  insist  that  its  par- 
ilar  breadth,  or  straitness,  of  ref- 
nce  was  ideal  for  this  purpose,  but 
i  was  the  purpose.  At  its  heart  was 
leep  respect  for  discourse,  for  the 
J  conversation  of  mutual  respect 
•ropriate  to  republican  society. 
Jetting  aside  the  Constitution,  the 
1  free-speech  problem  is  deciding 
at  kinds  of  speech  we  want  to  pro- 
te.  Obscenity,  slander,  insult,  de- 
t — these  are  among  the  kinds  of 
>ression  we  should  discourage  so- 
lly,  and  in  some  cases  legally.  It 
?s  without  saying  that  we  can't  sim- 
ban  them  all,  and  that  legal  pro- 
iptions  require  the  most  cautious 
initions  and  procedures.  But  that 
es  not  mean  that  we  must  accept 
:m  all  as  valid  exercises  of  rights, 
tural  or  constitutional.  Not  every  fa- 
tical  opinion  uttered  enriches  our 
blic  discussion,  nor  is  every  porno- 
iphic  photo  a  valuable  tile  in  the 
)saic  of  our  world  view.  Volume  of 
:erance  and  multiplicity  of  sensation 
ould   never   be   confused   with  the 
;;ality  of  speech,  which  depends  on 
r  ethics,  manners,  and  character.  □ 
HARPER'S/ FEBRUARY  1979 


A  CHANGED  SEASON 
by  Michael  Ryan 

The  tree  has  given  its  brief  fruit 
and  the  wind  conies  on  with  its  weird  caress. 
Now,  without  stars,  night  seems  limitless 
like  shadows  of  shadows  over  the  earth. 

She  wanted  to  hold  for  one  slim  moment 
leaves  as  they  opened,  the  tree 
unfolding  its  thin  arms  like  a  cripple 
wheeled  out  for  his  afternoon,  sun. 

But  after  any  touch  what  stays  on? 
Wind,  tree,  or  tongue,  delicate  and  warm? 
Better  she  curl  in  her  own  dark  warmth 
than  try  to  go  where  they  have  gone. 

And  the  wind  comes  on  with  its  weird  caress 
like  shadows  of  shadows  over  the  earth. 
The  tree  has  given  its  brief  fruit. 
Now,  without  stars,  night  seems  limitless. 
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TRYING  THE  LAND 


with  a  friend  and  two  dogs 


by  Barry  Lo 


ON  winter  afternoons  Rich- 
ard and  I  cross  through  the 
woods  behind  the  farm  he 
rents,  cross  the  long  pasture 
where  the  white  horse  remains  distant 
(wild  mustard  coming  in  strong  here, 
come  spring),  and  slip  into  the  farther 
country  along  the  creek,  like  salmon. 
The  days  are  overcast  and  wet.  We  go 
miles  without  speaking. 

Richard  hands  me  a  black  cotton- 
wood  leaf  that  covers  both  my  hands, 
and  goes  on.  I  examine  it,  expertly. 
The  detritus  of  the  forest  floor  that 
clings  to  it;  the  patches  of  disintegra- 
tion where  the  gossamer  veinery  is  ex- 
posed, like  steel  rods  uncovered  in  a 
roadbed. 

Two  snails,  barely  visible,  small  as 
pinheads,  chew  at  the  leaf.  Snails  at 
work,  tearing  the  woods  apart. 

We  cast  about  for  the  clogs.  Gone 
ahead  somewhere. 

In  the  creek  flats  the  alder  is  thick  as 
row  corn,  and  the  signs  of  beaver  are 
everywhere.  We  come  to  a  skidway 
where  they  have  cut  and  hauled,  moved 
this  fodder  down  to  the  bank,  off  to 
deep  water  to  anchor  it  against  the 
hard  months. 

And  here,  deep  in  the  woods,  we 
find  a  huge  ash,  big  enough  and 
straight  enough  to  floor  my  house  four 
times  over.  But  we  aren't  beaver.  Or 

Barry  Lopez's  most  recent  book  is  Of  Wolves 
and  Men,  published  last  fall  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


we  care  too  much  for  secrets,  and 
move  on. 

The  down  Douglas  fir  that  used  to 
take  us  across  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
is  gone,  blown  out  in  high  water  in  a 
country  without  dams,  hurled  end  for 
end  into  the  river  (which  is  dammed, 
higher  up,  and  so  in  summer  a  damned 
liar  whose  water  level  makes  no  sense) . 

We  find  a  way  across,  get  wet,  and 
have  to  help  both  dogs.  They  get  on 
well  in  the  woods.  Are  quiet.  I  trust 
when  we  spook  deer  they  will  heel. 
Years  ago  I  would  have  eaten  meat 
brought  to  bay  by  dogs.  Now  I  take 
the  meat  straight  across  or  not  at  all. 
Each  year  these  contracts  with  game 
animals  are  renewed,  rewritten.  Each 
year  you  grow  older  and  there  are  new 
terms. 

On  the  other  side  we  come  on  a 
beaver  dam  and  a  lodge.  We  imagine 
them  in  there,  imagining  us,  and  go 
on  after  moments  of  appreciation. 
More  than  moments.  I  am  on  my  knees, 
inspecting  the  intricate  levelheaded- 
ness of  the  dam,  touching  the  mystery. 
The  dogs  stand  quiet  as  seals  in  the 
still  water.  I  tell  Richard:  There  is  a 
line  in  Maximilian  of  Weid's  journal 
— "We  saw  white  wolves  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  the  cranes  flew  heavily 
before  us."  Richard,  a  woodworker, 
reads  as  much  as  I  do.  We  trade  a  good 
many  books  in  winter.  And  I  speak  of 
Maximilian,  who  came  up  the  Missouri 
River  with  the  painter  Karl  Bodmer  in 


1832,  often,  as  though  he  were  a  ] 
tive. 


ABOVE  THE  BEAVER  POND 
find  a  trap.  No.  4  Newhc 
Bread-and-butter  beaver 
in  the  1850s,  and  still  aroi 
Designed  by  Sewell  Newhouse, 
dent  at  the  Oneida  Community  in  I 
York  after  1849.  Newhouse  wa 
trapping  and  his  traps  to  spread 
gospel  in  the  wilderness.  In  186i 
wrote  in  The  Trapper's  Guide  thai 
trap,  "going  before  the  axe  and 
plow,  forms  the  prow  with  which  i 
clad  civilization  is  pushing  back 
baric  solitude;  causing  the  bear 
the  beaver  to  give  place  to  the  wl 
field,  the  library  and  the  piano." 

The  trap  was  sprung  years  ago 
forgotten.  I  don't  mention  Sewel 
Richard,  gone  ahead.  I  follow  his  tr 
and  the  dogs'  (my  wet,  cold  hi 
buried  in  my  pants  pockets)  try  in 
remember  the  afternoon  when  I 
nineteen  and  clearing  trails  in 
Teton  National  Forest  with  an  old 
named  Bill  Daniels,  who  jumped 
denly  off  his  horse  and  ran  to  the 
of  a  tree  where,  cursing  the  los: 
memory,  he  dug  up  a  bear  trap  he\ 
in  1921:  unsprung.  No.  6  Newhc 
Rusted  open.  Big  enough  to  tra 
truck  tire.  Walking  with  my  hand 
my  pockets  (recalling  the  mornii 
slipped  off  a  log's  frosty  back 
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ad  the  pockets  out  of  my  parka 
ig  to  get  my  hands  free  to  break 
all,  and  didn't  make  it) . 
ne  woods  are  soaked  Pacific  North- 
Douglas  fir-dominated  rain  for- 
Eighty    inches    of    rain    a  year 
.  When  David  Douglas  came  into 
country  in   1825  his  backers  in 
Jon  at  the   Horticultural  Society 
ght  his  was  a  long  shot  to  bring 
to  Europe  the  first  collection  of 
ific  Northwest  flora.  Slight  of  build, 
lically  shy,  he  was  determined, 
:t,  and   as  self-contained   in  the 
ds  as  mercury.  The  Indians  thought 
ily  of  him,  took  him  to  see  the 
ed  sujjar  pines  with  cones  as  long 
man's  arm  from  elbow  to  knuck- 
When  I  walk  in  the  woods  in  win- 
damp  but  warm  in  wool  clothes,  I 
k  of  him  huddled  over  his  fire 
1  evening,  hand-drying  each  of  the 
's  specimens  to  preserve  them — just 
man  who  fell  in  a  creek  might  hold 
notes  up  to  the  sun  to  dry  them, 
earnest.  When  Douglas  returned 
London  in  1827  his  herbarium  be- 
le  the  celebration  of  English  natu- 
sts.  His  second  trip,  farther  north, 
I  a?  well  until  the  whole  collec- 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Fraser 
er  in  a  nameless  rapids,  as  quick 
jopping  a  button  on  a  shirt. 


V 


ICHARD  IS  WAITING  at  a  rock 
outcrop.   We  back   up  like 
bears  into  a  shallow  cave  and 
eat,  watching  the  woods,  Us- 
ing for  spruce  grouse.  The  dogs 
:p.  Richard  is  the  only  man  I  know 
's  read  all  of  Samuel  Pepys. 
the  cave  there  are  certain  mys- 
ies — the  presence  of  an  animal  once 
e  (last  winter?) — no  sign  of  which 
I  finally  discover.  But  I  enjoy  the 
e  of  certainty.  I  look  up  to  find 
h  dogs  staring  at  me. 
We  step  back  into  the  woods  and 
upslope  for  the  ridge.  We  climb, 
hair  damp  with  rain,  our  fore- 
ads  beaded  with  sweat,  breathing 
bulls.  John  Muir,  God,  how  you 
nt  on,  as  detached  as  a  raven,  alone, 
rely  provisioned,  as  indomitable  as 
wolverine  in  those  Sierra  snows,  to 
the  winter  life  of  the  water  ouzel, 
bird   remains   largely  unknown 
sixty  years  after  you're  dead  and 
,  and  your  ashes  scattered.  We 
ach  the  top,  blowing  like  whales,  un- 
to see  anything  in  the  fog. 


I  run  my  hands  down  the  flanks  of 
a  slick-skinned  madrone  and  wonder 
at  all  the  things  I  think  I've  touched 
and  haven't,  while  the  fog  condenses 
on  the  madrone  where  my  fingers  have 
passed. 

In  summer  we've  lain  up  here  like 
wolves  watching  the  country  below  for 
deer,  after  having  eaten  down  there 
at  the  creek,  yellow  violets,  sorrel  and 
cress;  like  deer. 

We  come  downslope  as  graceless  as 
boulders. 

Beneath  a  cover  of  barren  alder 
branches  at  the  creek's  edge,  in  the 
failing  light  in  our  dark  clothes,  we 
hide.  Still  for  a  long  time  (the  dogs, 
used  to  this,  asleep  back  in  the  trees) 
before  the  birds  come  back.  Mergan- 
sers skim  the  surface  of  the  creek  like 
skipped  stones,  headed  upwater.  That 
river  monk,  great  blue  heron,  medi- 
tating behind  the  lightning  strike  of  his 
beak  in  a  downwater  pool.  Long  mo- 
ments and  then  we  hear  scream  but  do 
not  see  an  osprey,  who  has  seen  us; 
and  the  heron  lifts  as  slowly  as  a  diri- 
gible and  evaporates  downstream,  and 
we  go  too. 

We  cross  the  creek  at  a  familiar 
place  and  note  without  speaking  the 
signs  that  others  are  using  the  same 
log-across-the-water  crossing.  Raccoon. 
Deer.  High  fast  winter  water.  Working 
back  south  along  the  creek  we  are 
whipped  hard  by  the  leafless  vine  ma- 
ple, cracked  in  the  shins  as  though 
the  loss  of  leaves  had  made  them  angry 
and  they  cared  not  a  damn  for  the  plot 
of  seasons.  Vine  maple  and  I  do  not 
get  on  well,  winter  or  summer. 

Muir,  do  you  know  we  cut  the  same 
country,  that  our  walks  are  just  shorter 
now?  (Once  in  Livingston,  Montana, 
a  harmless  drunken  cowboy  hung  over 
me  and  demanded  to  know  what  it  was 
I  was  reading,  and  I,  young,  said  just  a 
novel  and  quickly  stuck  it  away  in  my 
things.  It  was  George  Catlin's  journal. 
I  was  seduced  by  firsthand  reports.) 

Richard  reaches  down  ahead  of  me, 
snaps  up  a  deer's  small  pelvis,  and 
waves  his  find  (smooth,  cool  as  mar- 
ble), slips  it  into  his  shirt. 

The  light  is  going  fast.  We  are  al- 
ways caught  like  this  at  dusk,  and  must 
break  cross-country  by  dead  reckon- 
ing past  towering  cedars  at  a  constant 
pace  to  get  to  the  road.  On  the  way  I 
spot  grouse  flowers,  tight  against  the 
earth.  First  sign  of  spring.  □ 
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nt] Linda  Friedman,  Peace  Corps/VTSTA.  P-4, 
ington.  D.C.,  20525.  An  Equal  Opportunity 


H  «-TV  Jobs  .  .  .  stations  hiring  nationwide! 
details:  "Job  Leads,"  1680-PF  Vine,  Holly- 
,  Calif.  90028. 


in  Japan!  No  experience,  degree,  or  Japa- 
required.  Teach  English  conversation.  Send 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  details. 
1-5,  P.O.  Box  336,  Centralia,  Wash.  98531. 


[ew  Zealand  want  you!  50.000  jobs! 
transportation!  Listings,  S2.  AUSTCO.  Box 
H,  La  Puente,  Calif.  91746. 


seas  jobs — now  hiring!  All  occupations.  Big 
Transportation.  Computerized  reports — S2: 
NSWORLD.  Box  90802-H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


on  jobs  .  .  .  Real  living!  Free  information. 
■  Jobs,  Box  5160H,  Salem,  Oreg.  97304. 


OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES 


seas  opportunities  .  .  .  S15.000-S50.000  +  .  Free 
mation!  Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 


raBa . . .  New  Zealand  want  you!  55.000  jobs! 
transportation!  New  report!  S2 — moneyback 
ntee  "Australia."  Box  99772- Y2,  San  Fran- 

.  Calif.  94109. 


seas    employment .  .  .  S10.000-S50.000+/year! 
occupations!    New    report!    $2— moneyback 
antee  "Australia."  Box  99776-Y2,  San  Fran- 
Calif.  94109. 


ralian  opportunities.  Big  opportunities  avail- 
down  under  S2:  Renzuelli  Publications,  L-211 
Ave.  Norwalk,  Conn.  06854. 


Work  ove  >eas.  Australia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Europe,  etc.  Construction,  Sales,  Engineers,  Cler- 
ical, etc.  -3,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid.  For 
employment  information  write  Overseas  Employ- 
ment, Bo\  1011H.  Boston.  Mass.  02103. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
Free  infot mation.  Use  sun  without  collectors  and 
storage.   1  izy-A,  Box  163,  Mont  Vernon,  N.H. 
03057. 

L  NL  SL  AL  GIFTS 


Singing  telegrams  for  all  occasions.  In-person 
deliveries  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Mil- 
waukee. Telephont  deliveries  anywhere!  Call 
Tele-Tune  (800)  323-1400.  In  Illinois  (312)  831- 
2CO0.  Major  credit  cards  accepted. 

GOVERNMENT  BENEFITS 
Government  benefits!  Collect  to  $112,501  owed 
you!  Amazing  new  report  shows  how!  $2 — money- 
back  guarantee!  'Benefits."  Box  '99776-Y2,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 


LEGAL 


Last  will  and  testament.  Blank  will  form  drafted 
by  licensed  attorney.  Only  $2.  Order  today.  Box 
6572  Columbus,  Ga.  31907. 

RETIREMENT  LIVING 
New  full-service  retirement  residence  being  built 
on  the  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Virginia 
Beach.  Free  brochure.  Westminster-Canterbury  of 
Hampton  Roads,  Inc.,  11  Roger  Executive  Center, 
Suite  266.  Norfolk.  Va.  23502.  

SELF-LMPROVEMENT 


SNORING  PROBLEM? 


Eliminate  problem  snoring,  by  the  scientifically 
recognized  technique  of  behavior  modification  Better 
than  95  percent  of  all  sufferers  can  be  helped  by  this 
patented  method  For  free  information  write  CROSSLEY 
ELECTRICAL  6600  Elm  Creek  Or  »152.  Austin.  Tx  78744 


LIFE  DYNAMICS  FELLOWSHIP 
Be  alive  at  last!  Tap  your  true  potential  ...  for 
increased    mindpower,    easier    relaxation.  Rapid 
results  assured.  Full  Details  tree.  Life  Dynamics, 
412  S.  Lyon  St.,  Dept.  BAM,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

92701.  

 SPECIALTY  ITEMS  

Free  color  poster  of  original  prints  by  Northwest 
artists.    Write:    Oregon    Arts    Foundation,  835E 

Summer  St.,  N.E.,  Salem,  Oreg.  97301.  

GARDENLNG  

Seed  directory.  Guide  to  sources  of  the  tasty, 
old-timey  fruit  and  vegetable  varieties — Plus  more. 
Published  by  nonprofit  organization.  $1.  Graham 
Center,  Rt.  3,  Box  95-H,  Wadesboro,  N.C.  28170. 


Don't  be  a 
heart  breaker 


Exercise  regularly. 


WE'RE  FIGHT'NG  FOB  YOUR  LIFE 


Solution  to  the  January  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Seasonal  Dodecahedron' 


The  pentagon  into  which  each  clue  answer  is  entered  is  indicated  by 
the  number  in  parenthesis  at  the  end  of  each  clue  explanation. 

6-letter  ivords:  1.  abider,  anagram  (9)  ;  2.  heave-N  (3)  ;  3.  hepcat,  anagram  of  chapter(r) 
(1)  ;  4.  SW-itch  (2);  5.  ba(sing)  (10);  6.  travel,  anagram  (4);  7.  Fra-ppe.  anagram 
(5);  8.  earths,  anagram  (11);  9.  champs,  two  meanings  (7);  10.  (p)resent  (8);  11. 
traced,  anagram  (12);  12.  t(ham)es,  reversal  (6).  5-letter  words:  1.  bla-s.)in  (10);  2. 
haven,  hidden  (3);  3.  c.-hits  (2):  4.  reset,  anagram  (8);  5.  P(ape)R  (5);  6.  peach, 
anagram  (1);  7.  tears,  homonym  (11);  8.  Ave.-rt.  (4);  9.  sh(a.m.)e  (6);  10.  beard, 
anagram  (9)  ;  11.  S-camp  (7)  ;  12.  cedar,  hidden  (12). 


PUZZLE 


OUR  FUNNY 
VALENTINE 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

This  month's  instructions: 

The  answers  to  the  nine  italicized  clues  must  be 
altered  before  insertion  into  the  diagram.  The  alter 
ing  .operations  required  are  17A,  29A. 

Clue  answers  include  four  proper  names;  21A  is  an  un 
common  word.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is 
the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  99. 

CLUES 
ACROSS 

1.  Mother  of  the  farm  lady  loses  mother  (3) 
4.  Fish  in  Volga  resort  (3) 

7.  Port  one  sent  back  in  southern  state  (5) 

8.  I'm  limitless,  if  at  all  mortal  (5) 

9.  I,  for  example,  or  my  money  (7) 

11.  Spotted  cloth,  spoiled  by  being  placed  outside  (7) 
13.  Before  the  Pilgrims  came,  this  could  make  plain  cooler 
(11) 

15.  Name  held  by  top  soprano  (4) 

17.  SEE  INSTRUCTIONS  (5) 

18.  Ox-like?  Very  good!  (5) 

19.  Called  bad  names  perversely,  the  head  of  the  newspaper 
brought  you  the  paper  (9) 

21.  It's  pinochle,  if  I  eat  the  church-ground  meal  (6) 

22.  Passes  out,  keeping  one  in  sterile  condition  (7) 

23.  This  lady  sang  remarkably,  being  instilled  with  the  mark 
of  excellence  (5) 

24.  Paves  the  way  for  the  French  curse  to  come  back  first  (7) 
27.  Jealousy  winds  up  contemptible  (5) 

29.  SEE  INSTRUCTIONS  (11) 

31.  Since  ape  developed  man's  reasoning  . . .  (8) 

32.  ...  monkey,  educated,  provides  clear  evidence  of  having 
musical  tonality  (5) 

33.  First  lady  is  countermanded,  but  it  won't  hold  water  (5) 

34.  Fish  heads  back  for  shelter  (3) 


DOWN 


1.  Hanging  a  child  (9) 

2.  A  nothing  color  (4) 

3.  Reason  for  shift:  it  turned  up  inside  (6) 

4.  A  log  jam  is  cooler  in  England  (4) 

5.  A  time  payment  for  property  (10) 

6.  Press  in  as  grouping — is  grating  sound  (9) 

7.  Abe's  gone  crazy  for  some  W est  Africans  (8) 

8.  Downright  tasteless  (4) 

10.  Newsreel  shows  up  anything  but  good  looks  (5) 

11.  Girls  in  London,  right  in  the  action  at  Sotheby's  (5) 

12.  Certainly  outside  a  king's  age  (5) 

13.  Quiet  meadow's  appeal  (4) 

14.  Bellow — one  taken  up  with  the  straight  and  nar 

way  (5) 

16.  Went  with  departmental  opening  (6) 

17.  Healthy-sounding  acclaim  (4) 

20.  /  come  from  Greenland — and  I  don't!  (9) 

21.  Sink  plug  around  north-east  (6) 

25.  Tan  basilisk's  skin  (4) 

26.  It's  a  bit  of  a  tussle  evenly  covering  tube  (6) 

28.  1  in  100?  Quite  the  opposite!  Almost  never  (4) 
30.  Prize  baby  (5) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Our  Funny 
Valentine,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y., 
10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  February  8.  Senders  of  the  first 
three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year  subscription 


to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  March  issue.  W 
ners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  April  issue.  Winners  of  I 
December  puzzle,  "And  One  to  Grow  On,"  are  John  C.  Weich 
Washington,  D.C. ;  R.  C.  Hedler,  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  Patricia 
Delaney,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


IBM  Reports 


Another  first  from  IBM. 
Another  way  to  do  more  for  less, 


This  tiny  electronic  chip  is  a  technological 
breakthrough  in  IBM  computers. 

A  product  of  our  laboratories,  it  can  hold 
more  than  64,000  pieces  of  information.  That's 
32  times  more  than  previous  IBM  chips.  And 
almost  as  much  information  as  you  could  put 
in  the  entire  memory  of  our  early  room-sized 
computers. 

A  handful  of  these  chips  could  store  all  the 
works  of  Shakespeare. 

In  October,  IBM  became  the  first  company 
to  announce  new  computer  systems  to  use 
such  advanced,  high-density  chips.  We're 
proud  of  that.  Because  being  innovative 


means  finding  ways  to  put  the  products  of  our 
laboratories  into  products  for  people. 

What's  really  significant  about  these  amaz- 
ing chips  is  that  they  can  do  a  lot  more  for  a  lot 
lower  cost. 

For  example,  main  memory  prices  for  our 
new  systems  are  about  1  /6th  the  price  of 
memories  in  our  most  powerful  computers 
when  they  were  introduced  just  two  years  ago. 

In  inflationary  times  like  these,  it's  impor- 
tant to  find  ways  to  do  more  for  less.  We're 
working  hard  at  it.  So  are  our  competitors. 

That's  why  it's  a  constant  challenge  to  make 
our  products  the  best. 


Helping  put  information  to  work  for  people 


Brands 

Not 
Missed 


National  Smoker  Stud 


Research  shows  14  out  of  15  MERF 
smokers  not  looking  back. 


Low  tar  MERIT  has  proven  that  it 
delivers  the  flavor  of  high  tar  brands  — 
but  can  it  satisfy  smokers  long-term  ?  A 
nationwide  research  effort  confirms  it. 

Confirmed:  85%  of  MERIT  smokers 
say  it  was  an"easy  switch"  from  high 
tar  brands. 

Confirmed:  9  out  of  10  MERIT 
smokers  not  considering  other  brands. 

Confirmed:  Overwhelming  majority 
of  MERIT  smokers  say  their 
former  high  tar  brands  weren't 
missed! 

©  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1979 

Kings:  8 mg"tar','  0.6 ma  nicotine — 1 00's :  1 1  mg 
"tar;  '0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  M 


MERIT 

Filter 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


J      And  in  interviews  conducted  among 
current  high  tar  smokers: 

Confirmed:  Majority  of  high  tar  smok 
rate  MERIT  taste  equal  to— or  better 
than  — leading  high  tar  cigarettes  tested! 
Cigarettes  having  up  to  twice  the  tar. 

Confirmed:  Majority  of  high  tar  smok 
confirm  taste  satisfaction  of  low  tar  MEI 
This  ability  to  satisfy  former  high 

tar  smokers  over  a  long  period 
of  time  could  be  the  most 
important  evidence  to  date  tha 
MERIT  is  the  first  real  taste 
alternative  for  high  tar  smokere 


MERIT 

Kings  &100's 


Rediscover  the  past 
The  Story  of  CMlization. 

Our  century  has  produced  no  more  successful  attempt  to  narrate  the  whole  common  story-  of  mankind" -Clifton  Fadiman 


>ur  Oriental  Heritage.  Ancient  Egypt  and  the 
ar  East.  The  Far  East,  early  to  modern  times. 

The  Life  of  Greece.  Explores  all  facets  of  Greek 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  Roman  conquest 

.  Caesar  and  Christ.  The  rise  of  Rome  and 

ristianity  and  the  collapse  of  classic  civilization 
The  Age  of  Faith.  Christian,  Islamic  and  Judaic 

ilizations.  325  to  1300,  including  the  Crusades 


V.  The  Renaissance.  Italy's  golden  age,  1304  to  1576. 
A  turbulent  world  of  intrigue  and  great  art 

VI.  The  Reformation.  Europe's  religious  conflicts, 
from  two  centuries  before  Luther  to  Calvin. 

VII.  The  Age  of  Reason  Begins.  Eu.ope.  1558  1646 
The  age  of  Shakespeare,  Rembrandt,  Galileo 

VIII.  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  brilliant  era  of 
the  "Sun  King.''  Milton,  Cromwell,  Peter  the  Great. 


IX.  The  Age  of  Voltaire.  Europe  from  1715  to  1756. 
The  world  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Wesley,  Bach 

X.  Rousseau  and  Revolution.  Europe  from  the 
Seven  Years'  War  to  the  storming  of  the  Bastille 

XL  The  Age  of  Napoleon.  France's  domination  of 
European  history,  from  the  fevers  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo.  A 
history  of  European  civilization  from  1789  to  1815. 


Will  and  Ariel  Durant's  masterpiece  is  now  offered  as  your  first  benefit 
of  membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

he  complete 


-volume  set: 
ublisher'sprice:$24l10 

u  simply  agree  to  buy  4  books  within  a  year. 

nee  the  first  volume  of  this  remark- 
)le  work  appeared  forty-  four  years 
jo,  it  has  been  hailed  both  as  a  great 
erary  achievement  and  an  epic  his- 
■ry  of  mankind,  lb  read  it  is  to  enjoy 
le  past  made  live  with  excitement  and 


power.  To  own  it  is  to  have  at  your  fin- 
gertips a  reference  work  of  undisputed 
authority.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
valuable  set  of  books  for  your  home 
library. 

Beginning  with  this  special  opportu- 
nity to  own  The  Story  of  Civilization  at 
the  extraordinary  saving  of  more  than 
85%  (including  shipping  and  handling 
charges),  you'll  enjoy  continuing  bene- 
fits on  the  best  and  most  important 
books  published  today.  Every  Club  book 
is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  those  sold 
in  stores.  As  a  Club  member,  you  select 


'acts  About  Membership 

You  receive  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
ews,®  a  literary  magazine,  15  times  a  year 
ibout  every  3l/2  weeks).  Each  issue  reviews 
Main  Selection  plus  scores  of  Alternates. 

If  you  want  the  Main  Selection  do  noth- 
lg.  It  will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically. 
:  you  want  one  or  more  Alternate  books— 
r  no  book  at  all -indicate  your  decision  on 


the  reply  form  always  enclosed  and  return  it 
by  the  date  specified. 

Return  Privilege.  If  the  News  is  delayed 
and  you  receive  the  Main  Selection  without 
having  had  10  days  to  notify  us,  you  may 
return  it  for  credit  at  our  expense. 

Cancellations.  Your  membership  is  can- 
celable at  any  time  after  you  have  bought  4 
additional  books. 


BOOK-OF-THEMONTH  CLUB 

AMERICA'S  BOOKSTORE* 


from  the  best  and  you  never  settle  for 
the  altered  or  inferior  editions  that  some 
book  clubs  send  their  members. 

And  when  you  remain  a  member  after 
the  short  trial  period,  each  book  you 
buy  earns  Book-Dividend*  credits. 
These  entitle  you  to  enormous  savings 
on  current  art  books,  reference  sets,  lit- 
erary classics,  records,  and  children's 
books.  Join  now,  and  shop  for  books  the 
civilized  wav-in  America's  Bookstore. 


Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Inc.  A67-3 
Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17012 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  and  send  me  the  story  of 
civilization,  billing  me  $20,  plus  shipping 
and  handling  charges,  for  all  eleven  volumes. 
I  agree  to  buy  4  books  during  the  coming 
year.  A  shipping  and  handling  charge  is 
added  to  each  shipment. 

Mr 

Mrs   9-17 

Miss 


I  Please  print  plainK  | 


City. 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  AMERICAN  FOREST 


THERE'S  A  NEW  REVOLUTION  IN 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  WOODS. 


The  New  England  forests  today  are  not  only  being  maintained,  they're  actually  expanding. 


If  any  one  word  describes  the  for- 
ests of  New  England,  it's  one  used 
more  by  poets  than  foresters:  eternal. 

For  the  surprising  fact  is  that  the  for- 
ests look  much  as  they  did  when  the 
first  Pilgrims  landed  350  years  ago  and 
saw  trees  covering  virtually  all  of  New 
England.  Most  of  that  varied,  colorful, 
and  uniquely  beautiful  forest  is  still 
there.  In  fact,  81  percent  of  New  Eng- 
land is  commercial  forestland.* 

The  New  England  forest  endures 
because,  unlike  most  other  natural  re- 
sources, trees  are  renewable.  And 
that's  important,  not  only  for  the  end- 
less variety  of  products  we  need  from 
the  forest  —  wood  for  houses,  pulp, 
paper,  packaging  and  by-products  — 
but  for  the  forest  itself.  A  cool,  green 
haven  for  wildlife  in  the  spring.  And, 
in  the  fall,  a  dazzling  show  of  color  that 
draws  thousands  of  tourists. 

For  centuries  these  forests  regen- 
erated themselves  naturally.  But  for 
some  time,  New  England's  commercial 


These  two  white  pine  slices  are  shown 
about  85  percen  t  of  actual  size.  Both 
are  13  years  old.  The  difference  is 
the  small  one  grew  in  a  crowded 
thicket,  while  the  large  one  grew 
in  a  managed  forest  where  it 
had  plenty  of  room. 


forests,  along  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
America,  have  not  been  producing  as 
much  wood  each  year  as  they  could. 
And  in  view  of  increasing  pressures  on 
our  forests,  this  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  all  of  us.  The  government  says  do- 
mestic demand  for  wood  and  paper 
products  will  double  by  the  year  2020. 
And  other  demands  on  the  forests  are 
rising  too  —  for  recreation,  wildlife 
habitat,  watersheds. 

So  every  acre  of  productive  forest- 
land  is  going  to  have  to  work  even 
harder. 

It's  encouraging,  therefore,  that 
New  England  forest  productivity  is  now 
improving. 


The  forest  industry  has  learnei 
to  grow  more  trees,  faster,  and  ir 
a  way  that  everyone  can  share  i 
multiple  benefits  of  the  forest. 

It's  a  constantly  improving  c 
growing,  thinning,  harvesting,  ai 
growing. 

Each  new  forest  is  stronger,  to 
ier,  as  forest  technology  advance 

As  a  result  of  genetic  research, 
are  "bred"  to  grow  taller,  faster, : 
disease,  and  bud  late  in  spring  to 
frost  damage. 

Today  more  and  more  of  the s 
perior  seedlings  are  being  raist 
planting  in  harvested  areas  to  st 
ment  natural  regeneration. 

So  there's  progress  in  the  New 
land  forest  and  all  across  the  coi 
But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  gc 

For  more  information  write:  / 
ican  Forest  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
Springfield,  VA  22150. 


*Commercial  forest  is  forest  I 

capable  of  and  potentially  J 
available  for,  growing  trees 

for  harvest.  Jffi 

American  Forest  Instil 


FOUNDED  IN 


/VOL.  258,  NO.  1546 


Edward  Abbey      8  ONE  MAN  S  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Outside  the  gates  of  a  nuclear-weapons  plant  in  Rocky  Flats, 
Colorado,  citizens  join  in  a  vigil  against  plutonium,  radiation, 
and  the  law. 

Adele  Simmons    20  HARVARD  FLUNKS  A  TEST 

The  emperor  of  academe  proves  Woodrow  Wilson's  maxim 
that  "reforming  a  college  curriculum  is  as  difficult  as  moving 
a  graveyard." 

Michael  A.  Ledeen     28  TRUMPING  ASIAN  ALLIES 

President  Carter  compromised  Taiwan's  alliance  with  the  United 
States  even  before  his  inauguration. 
T.  D.  Allman    33  PLATS  DU  JOUR 

A  tour  of  Paris  restaurants  suggests  that  the  patrons  of  the  more 
expensive  establishments  come  for  the  fashion  rather  than  the  food. 
Lewis  H.  Lapham    43  AMERICA'S  FOREIGN  POLICY:  A  RAKE'S  PROGRESS 

The  nation's  conduct  in  the  world  characterized  as  the  profligacy 
of  a  spendthrift  heir.  This  interpretation  provides  a  way  of 
understanding,  among  other  things,  the  Shah's  exit  from  Iran 
■and  the  playing  of  the  China  card. 
D.H.Laurence    85  SON  AND  LOVER: 

THE  EARLY  LETTERS  OF  D.  H.  LAWRENCE 
The  correspondence  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  composes  a  tale  of  the  artist's 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  love,  sex.  and  literary  society. 
Joseph  Epstein  105  RACE  RELATIONS 
A  short  storv 
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Memories  of  underdevelopment 

So  scandalous  was  Philip  Terzian's 
description  of  his  trip  to  Cuba  ["Cuba 
in  Pana vision,"'  January]  that  I  feel 
impelled  to  discard  the  cloak  of  ano- 
nymity Terzian  so  graciously  provided 
for  myself  and  my  companions  <  dare 
I  say  "comrades"  ?  j  in  order  to  reply 
in  print.  Terzian  was  one  of  a  group 
of  some  thirty-  film  critics  and  journal- 
ists invited  by  the  Cuban  Film  Institute 
to  spend  a  week  viewing  Cuban  films 
and  speaking  with  Cuban  filmmakers. 
The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  intro- 
duce -Americans  to  the  body  of  Cuban 
cinema,  some  80  features,  900.  news- 
reels,  and  900  shorts  and  documen- 
taries produced  in  the  two  decades 
since  the  revolution.  .  .  .  Terzian  dis- 
misses the  film*  out  of  hand,  without 
even  a  pretense  of  real  criticism,  and 
then  goes  on  to  a  vicious  attack  on 
Cuba  and  the  other  members  of  our 
delegation,  describing  them  as  "fugi- 
tives from  the  '60s.™  stock  characters 
supplied  by  "'Central  Casting." 

Terzian's  account  is  good  propa- 
ganda but  poor  journalism.  It  is  a 
tissue  of  half-truths  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  was  at  the  screening  of  the 
documentary  on  .Angola:  it  is  simply 
not  true  that  one  of  our  number  of- 
fered "tactical  suggestions  to  the  direc- 
tor for  the  better  slaughtering  of  the 
enemy."  I  was  also  present  when  Mar- 
garet Randall  an  .American  poet,  made 
an  eloquent  plea  to  a  small  group  of 
journalists  on  behalf  of  Doris  Tijerino, 
who  is  now  being  tortured  by  the  Xica- 
raguan  government-  Randall  made  it 
clear  that  Tijerino  is  an  opponent  of 
Somoza.  and  so  Terzian  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  she  probably  deserves  what 
she  gets.  But  the  point  of  all  this,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  him,  is  thai  tor- 
ture is  still  a  no-no.  no  matter  what 
Tijerino  stands  accused  of. 

Peter  Biskind 
Film  Editor 
Seven  Days 
New  York.  PLY. 


Pmup  Tebzus  replies: 

L  nf ortunately.  Mr.  Biskind 
titled  to  his  opinion.  He  is  a  at 
ample  of  the  .American  leftist  wh 
and  chooses  «™»;  repressive  n 
It  seems  important  to  me  to  be  , 
recognize  the  fundamental  simi 
betw  een  a  Somoza  and  a  Castr 
abhor  them  both.  Other  hm'hiIm  h 
delegation  have  told  me  they  sh 
version  of  events:  readers  will  1 
choose  between  Mr.  Biskmds  in 
tation  and  mine. 


Back  in  the  UJj 

.As  a  journalist  who  traveled  i 
sia  last  year — though  no  friend 
Soviets— I  cannot  for  the  fife 
understand  what  Craig  Whin 
complaining  about  {"On  Trial  i 
cow."  December]. 

Whitney  and  Harold  Piper,  b 
own  admission,  published  erron 
one  could  even  say  malicious — c 
discrediting  the  professional  in 
of  Soviet  journalists.  It  is  a  ca 
our  press  that  no  Soviet  join 
could  possibly  have  any  integrity 
admittedlv  misleadins  infoonaii 
then  blown  out  of  proportion 
Voice  of  America,  which  Whirne 
should  know  better,  defends  as  i 
ing  an  organ  of  propaganda 
Soviet  journalists  quite  naiurall; 
Would  NBC  or  CBS  have  act* 
differently  if  Whitney  had  calk 
of  their  news  interviews  a  franc 

Whitney  and  Piper  then  hi 
effrontery  to  hold  themselves 
any  such  suit.  They  refused  to  re 
charges  against  them.  They  reft 
make  any  kind  of  defense  on  the 
of  the  case  (probably  becansi 
knew  that  they  were  wrong  f  a 
fused  even  to  attend  the  trial 
no  doubt  as  to  what  many,  if  not 
U.S.  judges  would  have  done 
faced  with  such  "smart  aleck" 
ior.  .At  least  they  weren't  thrown 
for  months  for  refusing  to  revea 
sources  as  Myron  Farber  and  do; 
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American  reporters  have  been, 
ist  the  Soviet  police  didn't  raid 
!oscow  offices  of  the  New  York 
,  as  courts  in  their  country  have 
d  is   perfectly   legal   after  the 
raid  on  the  Stanford  Daily. 
itncy  and  Piper  got  off  lightly:  a 
ine  and  court  costs.  I  hate  to  think 
;  consequences  in  a  U.S.  court  if  a 
York  Times  reporter  ignored  a 
r  slander  suit  and  refused  to  offer 
lefense  whatsoever — and  our  legal 
m  has  the  best  protections  for 
lalists  in  the  world. 

Blake  Fleetwood 
New  York,  N.Y. 

G  Whitney  replies: 
r.  Fleetwood's  letter  is  a  perfect 
lple  of  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote 
one  of  our  biggest  problems  was 
rican  instincts.  It  is  naive,  to  put 
ildly,  to  take  the  Soviet  actions  in 
case  at  face  value  and  assume  that 
sakhurdia's  confession  on  televi- 
was  just  a  legitimate  interview  by 
cated  Soviet  journalists.  It  was,  as 
»inted  out,  a  propaganda  appear- 
I  cloaked  with  a  fig  leaf  of  journal- 


istic legitimacy  that  fluttered  off  when 
the  Soviets  admitted  in  court  that  the 
"interview"  was  videotaped  in  prison 
before  Gamsakhurdia  even  went  on 
trial.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Fleetwood's  letter 
proceeds  from  the  same  premise,  that 
a  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the 
controlled  Soviet  organs  of  government 
and  party  propaganda  and  the  free 
press  of  the  United  States,  or  between 
the  Soviet  system  of  administrative 
legality  and  our  judges  and  courts.  I 
can  only  commend  further  travel  in 
Russia  and  a  rereading  of  the  Myron 
Farber  case  to  disabuse  Mr.  Fleetwood 
of  the  notion  that  our  legal  system  has 
the  best  protections  for  journalists  in 
the  world. 


The  powers  that  be 

So  Walter  Berns  sees  the  pubescent 
empire-building  of  early  Rome  and  the 
plotting  chicanery  of  Machiavelli  in  the 
District  of  Columbia's  desire  for  full 
representation  in  Congress  ["Rome  on 
the  Potomac,"  January].  Well,  it's  un- 
likely that   "simple  justice"  will  be 


undone  by  the  conspiracy  theories  of 
people  who  have  forgotten  their  Gib- 
bon and  misread  their  Machiavelli. 
What's  more  likely  is  that  some  people 
will  be  taken  in  by  Berns's  constitu- 
tional sophistry,  in  which  he  tries  to 
bamboozle  democracy  by  flapdoodling 
with  Article  V. 

If  Article  V  reads  "that  no  state, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage,"  then  simple 
seventh-grade  mathematics  demon- 
strates the  inability  of  two  new  Sena- 
tors to  infringe  on  equal  suffrage.  As 
it  is  clear  that  each  Senator  is  equal 
with  respect  to  his  or  her  "senator- 
ness,"  the  distributive  law  of  mathe- 
matics dictates  that  subtracting  an 
equal  amount  of  suffrage  from  each  of 
fifty  states  equally  endowed  leaves 
equal  suffrage  intact,  if  somewhat 
diluted,  in  each  case.  But  "only  states 
shall  have  senators,"  says  Berns,  citing 
as  proof  the  above  final  phrase  of  Arti- 
cle V  quoted.  How  he  gets  from  point 
A  to  point  B  I  don't  know,  but  since 
there  was  no  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  Union  when  the  Constitution  was 
written  his  point  is  moot. 
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Machiavelli  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  had  such  adherents  as 
those  who  naively  think  they  can  boost 
the  district's  power  by  appropriating  a 
couple  of  Senators.  Rome  may  have 
"calculated"  its  way  to  jurisdiction 
over  all  its  neighboring  city-states,  but 
the  district,  as  a  locality,  never  has.  As 
a  seat  of  government  it  has  appeared 
to  have  the  sort  of  jurisdiction  a  fed- 
eral government  is  supposed  to  have. 
But  the  district  is  not  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, only  that  place  where  the 
government  happens  to  have  its  offices. 
To  the  extent  this  distinction  is  hazy, 
it  works  to  the  advantage  of  those 
Washingtonians  who  supposedly  plot 
to  brighten  their  aura  of  power.  Given 
two  Senators,  the  aura  would  diminish, 
until  citizens  of  the  states  would  see 
the  district  as  almost  down  to  the  level 
of  a  state.  As  Machiavelli  points  out, 
the  image  of  power  is  power,  hence 
two  Senators — Senators  not  being  quite 
the  battering  ram  of  force  some  people 
make  them  out  to  be — would  subtract 
from  more  than  add  to  whatever  pre- 
tensions Washingtonians  might  already 
have.  As  many  recent  Harper's  articles 
have  demonstrated,  the  power  of  this 
government  is  largely  illusory. 

Finally,  Berns  does  not  seem  to 
recognize  (though  he  works  here)  the 
essential  transience  and  rootlessness  of 
power  in  the  government.  Those  with 
real  power  here  left  interests  back  in 
their  home  states.  A  legislator  or  an 
appointee  in  the  Executive  branch 
spends  much  time  enhancing  the  power 
of  his  home  state  by  getting  the  federal 
government  to  send  it  money  or  proj- 
ects. Or  by  getting  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  set  it  up  so  that  the  home 
state's  industiies  (and,  likely  enough, 
the  official's  interests)  have  an  easier 
go  of  it.  With  the  short  and  unstable 
duration  of  elected  and  appointed  of- 
fice, he  certainly  can  foresee  the  day 
when  he  will  return  home. 

Those  who  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  more  or  less  permanently — 
the  true  Washingtonians.  who  regard 
it  as  home — have  little  or  no  power. 
They  staff  the  many  beadledoms  of 
government  and  act  more  against  each 
other  than  for  the  whole.  They  mainly 
cancel  each  other  out,  so  it  is  under- 
standable that  they  pine  for  a  couple 
of  placebos  and  foi  the  power  to  write 
a  hate  letter  to  their  Senators. 

David  Brussat 
Washington,  D.C. 


Walter  Berns  replies: 

Mr.  Brussat's  "simple  seventh-grade 
mathematics"  is  familiar  to  me;  it  was 
used  frequently  during  the  hearings  on 
the  proposed  amendment,  as  was  the 
conclusion  he  derives  from  it.  But  this 
mathematics  also  demonstrates  that 
while  their  suffrage  might  be  "diluted," 
the  states  would  not  be  deprived  of 
their  equal  suffrage  even  by  the  award 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  Senators  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China:  from 
which  I  conclude  that  more  than 
"seventh-grade  mathematics"  is  re- 
quired to  understand  the  Constitu- 
tion. Second,  although  it  is  true  that 
"there  was  no  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  Union  when  the  Constitution  was 
written,"  the  Constitution  does  provide 
for  the  creation  of  such  a  district, 
indicating  that  the  Founders  distin- 
guished between  non-states  and  states. 


The  tattered  union  label 


The  article  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
["The  Last  Days  of  the  Labor  Move- 
ment," December]  was  perceptive.  I 
have  knocked  around  in  a  few  unions 
in  my  day,  and  I  can  agree  with  much 
of  what  he  has  written.  Mr.  von  Hoff- 
man failed  to  mention  the  one  weak- 
ness of  the  labor  movement  that  has 
contributed  so  greatly  to  its  present 
decline:  the  fervent  anti-Communism 
that  has  gripped  the  Old  Guard.  Red- 
baiting has  removed  young  idealists 
from  the  leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  kept  the  unions  from  the  main- 
stream of  innovative  ideas. 

Things  were  not  always  so.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  for  exam- 
ple, the  so-called  radicals  knocked 
themselves  out  to  organize  and  to  de- 
velop union  spirit.  Unions  could  not 
even  rent  a  hall  in  many  towns  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  However, 
they  were  welcomed  by  such  groups  as 
the  International  Workers  Order,  a 
beneficial  organization  that  provided 
life  insurance  to  workers  at  very  low 
rates.  The  I  W  O  became  a  casualty  of 
the  McCarthy  witch-hunts. 

The  so-called  reds  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  picket  line.  They  faced 
the  police,  court  injunctions,  and  all 
the  rest.  Then,  after  the  unions  were 
established  and  on  firm  ground,  the 
union  leadership  kicked  them  out  ig- 
nominiously.  From  that  point  on,  the 
labor  movement  has  descended  into  the 


doldrums.  Interestingly  enough,! 
maritime  unions  on  the  West  C 
which  have  been  accused  of  radica 
have  never  been  tarred  with  the  chi 
of  kickbacks  and  collusion  that 
tainted  the  East  Coast  locals.  Anc 
dockworkers  along  the  Pacific  have 
more  democracy  than  the  ones  z 
the  Atlantic. 

Bernard  F' 
Sarasota, 


The  shareholders'  respc 


Having  just  finished  reading  I 
Lapham's  "Annual  Report"  [Janu; 
I  can  no  longer  resist  thanking  th 
thor  for  consistently  putting  lang 
and  thought  together  in  a  remarl 
way.  I  don't  know  what  sort  of 
this  most  recent  editorial  will  pre 
but  it  would  be  churlish  of  me  t 
upon  my  delight  while  your  mail 
were  filled  with  letters  of  the  e 
fected. 

The  comments  on  the  "intelle 
and  the  plutocrat,"  and  on  people 
fear  the  future,  provide  a  rare  ant 
nificant  pleasure.  The  pleasure  incr 
when  language  serves  ideas. 

I  was  also  struck  by  the  com 
about  language  and  the  way  the  te 
of  lies  to  oneself  constitutes  a  so 
suicide.  Perhaps  Camus's  well- 
dictum  that  the  first  moral  choio 
ing  the  taking  of  one's  own  life  is 
tly  reborn  in  the  demise  of  langi 
I  had  never  thought  of  it  so;  it's  j 
ant  to  encounter  lights  that  spark 
stantial  refractions. 

Sharon  5 
South  Pines, 

WTien  magazines  blame  their 
ers  for  failure  to  understand,  I 
myself  pondering  who's  commui 
ing  what  to  whom.  I  am  particu 
struck  by  Lapham's  penetrating 
covery  of  a  conspiracy  of  either 
sonal  or  corporate  greed  behind  ( 
single  effort  to  rescue  this  mortg 
national  future  he's  so  worried  a 

Paranoid,  I  thought.  And  th< 
came  clear:  Lewis  Lapham  is  the 
ton  Mather  of  magazine  journa 
Well,  as  our  Pilgrim  fathers  use 
cry,  Forbear.  Reverend  Lapham 
God's  sake,  forbear. 

John  Jei 
Franconia,  1 
harper's/marck 
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Flow  one  family  got  their  laundry 
done  over  the  phone. 

Based  on  an  actual  call  made  to  the  toll-free  24-hour  Whirlpool  Cool-Line®  service. 


ione  Rings) 
ine  Consultant: 


Whirlpool  Cool-Line.  May  I  help 


certainly  hope  so.  I  rush  home  from  work,  gobble 
inner,  pack  the  kids  in  the  wagon  and  head  out  to 
our  new  Whirlpool  washer. Then  back  home,  hook 
and...  nothing. 

tant:  Nothing? 

Absolutely  zotz.  Our  four  year  old  can  make  the 
jen  and  close,  but  that's  all.  So  now,  the  store's 
my  wife's  really  steamed  and  I'm  not  too  thrilled 
Now  what  are  you  gonna  do  about  it? 

Itant:  Our  Cool-Line  service  is  here  to  help  get 
working  for  you.  Let's  run  through  a  quick  check- 
st,  now  don't  get  mad,  did  you  plug  it  in? 

A/e're  not  that  dense. 

Itant:  Both  water  lines  hooked  up 
b  water  turned  on? 

Df  course. 

Itant:  And  you  set  the  dial  to 
wash  and  pulled  out  the  control 


Look,  the  washer  really  doesn't 
Might  take  the  repairman 
ie  day  to  fix  it. 

dtant:  Might  take  just  / 

minutes.  You  see, 
|i  )Ool  appliances 
;  'Signed  to  make  JHBf^ 
rj  ing  as  quick  and  / 
ft  is  possible.    *  r  * 
I  efore  you  call 
I  rvice,  let  me 
||  )u  one  more  question. 

I  Shoot, 
ultant:  Why  did  you 


buy  a  new  washer?  What  was  wrong  with  the  old  one? 

Man:  It  was  really  on  the  fritz.  Blowing  fuses  and  stuff. 
The  service  guy  said  it  was  hopeless. 

Consultant:  Is  there  any  chance  that  old  washer  blew  a 
fuse  one  last  time  without  your  knowing  it?  Will  you 
check? 

Man:  Oh  my  aching. ..hang  on.  (MINUTES  LATER)  This 
is  embarrassing.  All  we  needed  was  a  new  fuse.  I'm  sorry 
I  hassled  you. 

Consultant:  Sorry  you  had  trouble.  Glad  we  could  help. 
Man:  Hey,  thanks  again. 

This  is  the  kind  of  two-way  communication  we've  been 
having  on  our  Whirlpool  Cool-Line  service  for  the  past 
eleven  years.  It's  just  one  example  of  the  continuing 
concern  we  have  for  customers  who  purchase  quality 
Whirlpool  appliances. 

If  you  ever  have  a  question  or  problem  with  your 
Whirlpool  appliance,  call  our  toll-free  24-hour  Cool-Line 
service  at  800-253-1301.  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  num- 
ber is  800-253-1121.  In  Michigan,  call  800-632-2243. 


Whirlpool 

Home  M.  Appliances 
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ONE  MAN  S  NUCLEAR  WAR 


On  civil  disobedience  at  Rocky  Flats 


bv  Edward  At 


A CASTAS  tepee  straddles  the 
railroad  tracks,  clearly  ob- 
structing passage.  The  railway 
— a  spur — curves  across  a 
field  of  tawny  grass  and  basaltic  rocks 
toward  the  distant  complex  of  build- 
ings, towers,  lights,  enclosed  within  a 
high-securitv  fence  topped  with  barbed 
wire,  patrolled  by  armed  guards.  Oc- 
casional wisps  of  steam  rise  from  the 
short  stacks  within  the  plant,  fading 
out  in  the  chilly  blue  as  they  drift  to- 
ward the  rich  brown  haze  of  Denver, 
sixteen  miles  to  the  southeast.  West  of 
the  railroad  and  the  highway  nearby 
stand  the  foothills  of  the  Front  Range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

A  steady  stream  of  truck  and  auto 
traffic  moves  on  the  highway,  but  few 
of  the  drivers  of  these  vehicles  pause 
to  wonder  at  the  strange  sight  of  a  wig- 
wam erected  across  a  railroad  track. 
Mostly  local  people,  they  have  doubt- 
less grown  accustomed  to  this  oddity: 
the  archaic  tent  has  been  standing  here 
for  most  of  the  past  six  months. 

Two  Baps  and  two  voung  men  attend 


ing  equipment  around  and  within  it 
One  flag  is  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of 
the  United  States:  the  other  bears  a 
golden  sun  on  a  field  of  green,  repre- 
senting— what?  Some  adventurous  new 
nation  in  the  human  community?  A 
nation  within  a  nation?  A  gesture  to- 
ward another  form  of  independence? 
Aspen  poles  twenty  feet  tall  earn-  the 
flags  well  above  the  peak  of  the  tepee: 
the  cool  November  breeze  rolling  down 
from  the  mountains  stirs  both  flags 
with  separate  but  equal  nonchalance. 

One  of  the  young  fellows  is  a  student 
at  Denver  University.  He  wears  a  heavy 
wool  shirL  a  light  blond  beard,  a  shy 
but  friendly  smile — I  fail  to  catch  his 
name.  The  other  looks  bike  a  pirate: 
bandanna  for  a  headband,  gold  ear- 
rings, black  beard,  skin  darkened  by 
sun  and  wind.  He  wears  a  green  sweat 
shirt,  baggv  gray  sweat  pants,  the  can- 
vas sneakers  of  a  jogger,  the  fingerless 
wool  gloves  of  a  rock  climber — or  of  a 
golfer.  He  admits  with  a  grin  to  a  touch 
of  Irish  in  his  genes:  his  name  is  Pat- 
rick Malone.  Patrick  Malone  has  been 
here,  like  the  wiswam.  for  most  of  the 


past  six  months.  He  says  he  plai 
stay  here  through  the  winter— 
zards,  ice.  subzero  temperatures 
withstanding — until  that  quiet  hi 
dustrial-looking  installation  at  th< 
of  the  railway  spur  is  shut  down 
ever,  or  converted  perhaps  to  the  n 
facture  of  something  different — o 
lar  heating  devices,  let  us  say.  or 
or  Mopeds.  bicycles,  plow-shares. 

An  electrical  power  line  on  wo 
poles  parallels  the  railway  and 
into  the  factory.  Wooden  poles:  i 
curs  to  me  that  one  resolute  man 
a  chain  saw  could  put  that  place  c 
business  for  a  short  while,  easilj 
quickly.  Such  a  suggestion  wool 
be  welcome  here:  Malone  anc 
friends  are  opposed  both  in  prii 
and  in  practice  to  violence  in  any  : 
Even  to  moderate  violence,  techn 
restrained,  tactically  precise,  as 
mere  inanimate  property. 

They  do  not  consider  the  wigwa 

Edward  Abbe)-  is  the  author  of  The  \) 
Wrench  Gang  (Lippincott),  The  J< 
Home:  Some  Words  in  Defense  of  the 
ican  West  (EJ*.  Dutton),  and  other  b 


d  racks,  barring  the  right-of-way 
J  a  sign  that  reads  u.  s.  property 
(1  trespassing,  a  form  of  violence. 
i|  a  week,  when  the  train  comes,  the 
i  train  of  specially  designed  ar- 
j  d  cars  marked  fissile  material — 
|  iactive,  Malone  and  helpers  dis- 
^  le  the  lent  and  carry  it  out  of 
I  vay  I  saving  it  from  confiscation 
I  :he  security  forces  from  unneces- 
I  paperwork).  Then  he  and  friends, 
ies  of  them  totaling  about  200  so 
eturn  to  the  railway  and  sit  on  the 
s,  offering  only  their  bodies  to  the 
acing  engine.  The  train  always 
,  or  has  so  far,  and  the  people  on 
ails  are  taken  away  by  the  police, 
ed  for  trespass  and  obstruction  of 
c,  and  jailed  or  released  on  their 
recognizance.  This  scene  has  been 
ited  more  than  twenty  times  since 
I  29,  1978,  when  some  4,000  peo- 
mostly  from  the  cities  of  Denver 
Boulder  (nine  miles  to  the  north), 
■fed  in  a  well-organized  and  peace- 
ssembly  at  the  gates  of  the  Rocky 
|  nuclear  weapons  plant  to  make 
feelings  known  to  whoever,  or 
ever,  might  be  interested.  There 
been  so  far  no  fights,  no  bodily 
ries  of  any  kind  on  either  side, 
onstrators,  protesters,  security 
ds,  and  the  Jefferson  County  sher- 
deputies  who  make  the  actual  ar- 
i  have  all  been  on  their  best  be- 
or.  The  world  has  not  been  watch- 
but  a  small  part  of  it  has,  including 
ocal  press. 


"W"  "T"E  say  goodbye  to  Malone 
i  J  and  his  mate — they  are 
BJ  now   being   visited,  in- 

T  T  terviewed,  and  photo- 
)hed  by  a  German  professor  of 
erican  literature  from  the  Universi- 
»f  Hamburg — and  attempt  to  enter 
plant  itself.  We  are  turned  back  at 

gate.  The  guards  are  polite  but 
i:  No  entry  without  a  pass  from 
kwell  International  Corporation, 
ch  manages  the  plant  under  contract 
l  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Energy 
the  Pentagon.  What  Rockwell 
Les  here  is  no  longer  a  secret,  if  it 
r  was,  though  it  was  only  gradually 
;aled  to  the  public  since  1952,  when 

plant  was  established.  Rockwell 
laking  an  essential  component — the 
onium  "trigger" — of  what  the  gov- 
nent  calls  thermonuclear  devices, 
frogen  bombs.  The  trigger,  which 


itself  is  an  atomic  detonating  device 
equivalent  in  explosive  power  to  the 
atomic  bombs  dropped  on  Japan,  is 
shipped  from  here  to  another  factory 
near  Amarillo,  Texas,  where  the  actual 
H-bombs  are  assembled.  Our  govern- 
ment has  been  in  this  business,  operat- 
ing through  various  private  corpora- 
tions (Rockwell  was  preceded  by  Dow 
Chemical  here  at  Rocky  Flats),  for 
thirty  years.  The  total  number  of  atom- 
ic and  hydrogen  bombs  now  available 
for  use  is  a  military  secret;  but  every- 
thing leaks,  eventually.  Careful  students 
of  the  matter,  such  as  Daniel  Ellsberg, 
estimate  the  size  of  the  American  stock- 
pile at  something  between  11,000  and 
30,000  nuclear  bombs.  Since  a  few 
hundred  of  these  weapons  could  oblit- 
erate most  mammalian  life  from  Dublin 
to  Vladivostok,  that  should  be,  from  a 
layman's  point  of  view,  sufficient.  But 
production  continues,  a  SI. 7  billion  an- 
nual business.  The  government  justifies 
continued  production  on  the  grounds 
that  bombs  made  ten,  twenty,  and  thir- 
ty years  ago  are  no  longer  reliable  or 
adequate,  and  that  ever  more  sophisti- 
cated refinements  in  design  and  deliv- 
ery make  regular  model  changes  desir- 
able. Furthermore,  the  Russians  are 


doing  the  same  thing.  And  the  Chinese. 
And  the  English,  and  the  French.  And 
maybe  the  Israelis,  the  Indians,  the 
South  Africans,  the  Brazilians.  All  gov- 
ernments need  enemies.  We  have  lived 
for  so  long  under  the  umbrella  of  Mu- 
tual Assured  Destruction  (MAD)  that 
perhaps  we  would  feel  uncomfortable, 
even  defenseless,  without  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly arguable  that  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear devastation  has  helped  prevent  a 
major  war.  When  presidents  and  pre- 
miers, commissars  and  commissioners, 
generals  and  admirals  are  compelled  to 
share  the  dangers  of  war  with  ordinary 
citizens  and  common  soldiers,  then  we 
are  all  a  little  safer.  We  hope. 

We  drove  on  to  the  town  of  Golden, 
seat  of  Jefferson  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, where  the  trial  of  the  railway 
trespassers  was  taking  place.  An  arch 
across  the  main  street  proclaims  wel- 
come TO  GOLDEN — WHERE  THE  WEST 
begins.  We  found  the  courtroom 
packed,  the  proceedings  under  way,  with 
thirty-one-year-old  Judge  Kim  Gold- 
berger  presiding  over  his  first  criminal 
case.  Several  days  had  already  been 
spent  in  selecting  the  six-member  jury, 
a  touchy  and  difficult  process,  and  in 
the  presentation  of  its  case  by  the  pros- 
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Beautiful,  original  works  by  artists  who  are  represented  in  the  world's  great 
museums  and  galleries  can  be  yours  for  very  reasonable  prices. 

We  offer  original  etchings,  litho- 
graphs and  serigraphs  signed  by  Calder, 
Chagall,  Dali,  Delacroix,  Renoir  and 
other  important  artists. 
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Le  BARON  TOWN  &  COUNTRY. 
THE  MOST  DISTINCTIVE  WAGON 
IN  AMERICA  TODAY. 

No  other  wagon  stands  out  on  the  road  quite  like  a  LeBaron  Town  &  Country.  With 
the  classic  Town  &  Country  look,  reminiscent  of  handcrafted  mountain  ash  and 
mahogany  woodwork. 

A  distinctive  size.  Versatile.  Ready  to  handle  either  a  trip  to  the  antique  shop  or 
the  country  club  in  style. 

Town  &  Country  is  a  wagon  rich  in  Chrysler  detail.  With  the  finest  Chrysler  options 
available.  Like  genuine  leather  seating,  made  specially  soft  to  the  touch.  A 
4-speaker  digital  stereo  system.  And  most  every  other  power-assisted  feature  you 
can  imagine. 

The  classic  look,  the  "modern  convenience,  the  traditional  Chrysler  luxury.  It  all 
makes  LeBaron  Town  &  Country  thesmost  distinctive  wagon  in  Amenca  today.  And 
no  other  wagon  even  comes  close.  a  fafc  fye  /0  y0iil  jfyfc 

CHRYSLER  LeBAROX 


ANNOUNCING 


The  Heirloom  Library  of  the  Worlds  Greatest  Books 
in  classic  bindings  of  leather  and  fine  fabrics. 
Unprecedented  value...  at  just  $19.50  each. 


Luxuriously  bi  crd  volumes 
.  .  ornamented  with  22kt  gold 


There  are  very  few  books— out  of  the 
many  thousands  ever  written— that 
truly  deserve  tc  be  called  great. 
But  those  that  have  earned  this  extinction 
hold  a  special  place  in  our  lives.  They  are  the 
masterpieces  of  literature.  The  very  core  of 
our  cultural  heritage.  So  rich  and  meaningful 
that  they  are  destined  to  become  family 
treasures  — to  be  passed  along  with  pride 
from  generation  to  generation. 


And  now,  the  greatest  of  them  all  are  being 
brought  together  to  form  an  extraordinary 
private  library.  A  library  that  will  consist 
entirely  of  beautifully  bound  editions  of  these 
great  books  ...  in  covers  of  genuine  leather 
and  fine  fabrics  .  .  .  privately  published  at  a 
most  attractive  price. 

A  library  to  enjoy  for  a  lifetime 

The  Heirloom  Library  of  the  World's  Greatest 
Books  is  a  new  collection  from  The  Franklin 
Library,  the  world's  foremost  publisher  of 
great  books  in  fine  bindings.  It  will  bring 
together  fifty  unchallenged  masterpieces  — 
the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
all  time  — chosen  especially  for  this  library 


with  the  assistance  of  an  Advisory  B 
outstanding  contemporary  authors 
erary  authorities.  And  each  presentt 
volume  so  inviting  ...  so  beautiful  .  . 
is  well  worth  owning  for  its  own  s: 
well  as  for  the  great  work  within 

Each  volume  in  the  Collector's  Edi 
this  extraordinary  library  will  be  bou 
combination  of  leather  and  fine  fa 
provide  outstanding  quality  at  mode 
And  subscribers  will  be  guaranteed 
markably  low  price  of  just  $19.50  fo 
volume  they  receive — even  if  rising 
make  it  necessary  to  increase  the  issu 
for  later  subscribers. 

This  is  a  collection  that  will  be  pri 


■yone  who  appreciates  great  books.  Be- 
se  these  volumes  offer  a  consistency  of 
ity  unmatched  by  any  others  being  pub- 
:d  at  a  comparable  price  today.  Indeed, 
:r  before  has  there  been  an  opportunity 
btain  such  high  quality,  in  every  detail, 
d  affordable  a  price.  And  this  is  truly  a 
xtion  eminently  worthy  of  being  passed 

0  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  books  that  belong  in  your  home 

great  writers  who  will  be  represented 
the  immortals  of  literature.  Dante 
tens.  Mark  Twain.  Homer.  Hemingway, 
kespeare.  Dostoevsky.  Joyce.  The  giants, 
ise  names  are  known  all  over  the  globe 
nd  the  books  that  have  been  chosen  are 
most  timeless  classics  of  all.  Great 
lectations.  Moby  Dick.  The  Odyssey 
idise  Lost.  The  Divine  Comedy.  A  Fare 

1  to  Arms.  The  Arabian  Nights.  Towering 
argettable  works  of  romance  and  adven 

wit  and  humor  .  .  .  power  and  com 
sion.  Books  that  are  indispensable  to  any 


fine  home  library.  Books  that  people  love  — 
and  want  their  children  to  read,  as  well. 
Volumes  as  impressive 
as  they  are  important 

Every  one  of  the  volumes  in  this  beautiful 
collection  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hold  and  a 
delight  to  own. 

Each  one  will  be  individually  designed,  and 
crafted  to  uncompromising  standards  of 
quality  and  elegance.  They  will  vary  in  color, 
in  appearance,  even  in  size. 

In  the  finest  tradition  of  old-world  book- 
binding, each  book  will  be  "quarter-bound"  in 
leather  and  fine  fabric.  The  spine  of  each 
volume  will  be  encased  in  genuine  leather, 
"hubbed"  with  raised  horizontal  ridges  that 
immediately  set  these  volumes  apart  from 
ordinary  books,  and  decorated  with  ornamen- 
tation pressed  into  the  leather  in  22  karat 
gold.  Furthermore,  a  wide  variety  of  differ- 
ent leathers  will  be  used  for  the  collection. 
Leathers  that  are  satisfying  to  touch  and  to 
handle,  because  each  has  its  own  character, 
its  own  inherent  beauty. 

The  luxuriously  textured  fabrics  used  to 
complete  each  cover  binding  will  also  vary  — 
and  each  will  be  carefully  matched  to  the 
fine  leather  that  surrounds  the  spine  of  each 
volume  to  create  a  total  work  of  art.  The 
decorative  endpapers  will  be  coordinated  to 
the  covers  of  the  books.  The  edges  of  each 
book  will  be  gilded  with  a  special  tarnish- 
free  finish  that  provides  both  elegance  and 
protection  for  the  pages.  The  bookpaper 
itself  will  be  chosen  to  last  for  many  gen- 
erations. Even  the  bound-in  bookmark  will 
be  selected  to  match  the  total  presentation. 

Moreover,  the  binding  designs  created  for 
the  Collector's  Edition  will  be  totally  unique. 
They  will  be  used  only  on  these  volumes  and 
will  never  appear  anywhere  else. 

Together,  all  of  these  elements  will  form  a 
completely  harmonious  collection.  A  library 
of  magnificent  volumes  in  which  no  detail  of 
quality  will  be  overlooked.  A  library  you  will 
be  proud  to  own  ...  to  share  with  your  family 
...  to  display  in  your  home. 

Personalized  book  plates 
accompany  the  collection 

Many  of  the  volumes  will  be  richly  illustrated 
with  art  that  captures  the  full  impact  of 
important  moments  in  the  book  Where  appro- 
priate, these  illustrations  will  be  new  and 
original  works,  especially  commissioned  by 
The  Franklin  Library-  from  distinguished 
contemporary  artists.  Others  will  be  famous 
illustrations  created  by  noted  artists  of  the 
past— works  traditionally  associated  with 
the  books  in  which  they  appear. 

In  either  case,  this  careful  use  of  illustra- 


tions will  not  only  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
voiume,  but  will  stimulate  the  imagination 
as  well  .  .  .  capturing  both  the  mood  of  the 
book  and  its  flavor. 

To  further  enhance  the  collection,  each 
subscriber  will  receive  a  set  of  personalized 
book  plates  —one  for  each  volume  in  the 
Collector's  Edition. 

An  opportunity  — 
without  long-term  obligation 
The  Collector's  Edition  of  this  magnificent 
heirloom  library  will  be  issued  only  to  sub- 
scribers—and solely  by  direct  application  to 
the  publisher.  To  be  accepted,  however,  the 
Subscription  Application  below  must  be  post- 
marked no  later  than  March  31,  1979. 

Because  of  universal  interest  in  the  great- 
est works  of  literature,  there  may  be  other 
editions  of  this  series.  However,  such  edi- 
tions will  not  bear  the  distinctive  binding 
designs  which  are  being  created  expressly 
and  solely  for  this  premiere  Collector's  Edi- 
tion. Nor  are  they  likely  to  be  made  available 
at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  only  $19.50 
per  volume. 

As  a  subscriber  to  the  Collector's  Edition, 
you  will  receive  your  books  on  a  systematic 
basis,  at  the  convenient  rate  of  just  one 
volume  per  month.  And  The  Franklin  Library 
is  so  confident  that  you  will  find  them  to  be 
everything  you  anticipate,  that  it  has  made  it 
possible  for  you  to  subscribe  without  long- 
term  obligation.  Thus,  you  will  have  the  right 
to  cancel  your  subscription,  at  any  time,  upon 
30  days'  written  notice. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  private  library'  that  will 
bridge  the  generations.  A  collection  that  will 
reflect  your  continuing  concern  for  the  cul- 
tural enrichment  of  your  loved  ones  — today, 
and  for  many  years  to  come.  You  need  not 
make  any  payment  at  this  time.  But,  to  be 
sure  that  your  application  is  validated  at  the 
guaranteed  issue  price  of  just  $19.50  per 
volume,  be  sure  to  sign  and  return  your  appli- 
cation to  The  Franklin  Library,  Franklin  Cen- 
ter, Pennsvlvania,  no  later  than  March  31st. 


 —  SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION  

THE  HEIRLOOM  LIBRARY  OF 
THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKS 

Must  be  postmarked  by  March  31,  1979 

The  Franklin  Library 
Franklin  Center  Pennsylvania  19091 
Please  enter  my  subscription  to  the  Collec- 
tor's Edition  of  The  Heirloom  Library  of  the 
World's  Greatest  Books,  consisting  of  50 
volumes  to  be  bound  in  a  combination  of 
genuine  leather  and  fine  fabrics.  The  books 
will  be  sent  to  me  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
month,  and  the  issue  price  of  $19.50*  for 
each  book  will  be  guaranteed  to  me  for  the 
entire  series  However,  I  have  the  right  to 
cancel  my  subscription  at  any  time  upon 
thirty  days'  written  notice 

I  need  send  no  payment  now,  I  will  be 
billed  for  each  volume,  individually,  in  ad- 
vance of  its  shipment. 


Signature 
Mr.  *LL  *" 
Mrs. 

Miss   


ONE  MAN'S  NUCLEAR  WAR  

edition,  a  much  simpler  affair.  The 

defendants  freely  confessed  to  being 
present  on  the  tracks  at  the  time  alleged, 
freely  admitted  their  attempt  to  block 
rail  traffic  into  the  weapons  plant.  But 
they  did  not  plead  guilty:  thev  pleaded 
not  guilty,  using  as  their  defense  an  old 
Colorado  "choice  of  evils'"  statute  that 
allows  the  intentional  commission  of 
an  illegal  act  when  the  purpose  of  such 
act  is  to  prevent  a  greater  harm,  a 
greater  crime.  For  example,  the  law 
allows  you  to  violate  speed  limits  when 
your  purpose  is  to  save  a  life,  or  to 
escape  imminent  danger.  Unfortunately 
for  the  defendants  and  their  lawyers 
the  judge  had  ruled  that  only  he.  and 
not  the  jury,  had  the  right  to  determine 
if  the  choice-of-evils  defense  was  "ap- 
plicable"' in  this  instance.  The  defen- 
dants, therefore,  were  obliged  to  pre- 
sent their  case  without  being  heard  by 
a  jury  of  their  peers:  the  jury  had 
been  excused,  forbidden  to  hear  the 
defense,  read  about  it.  or  talk  about  it. 
Since  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  is 
supposed  to  be  a  constitutional  right, 
the  judge  had  already  given  the  defense 
firm  grounds  for  appeal  to  a  higher 
court.  Which  may  have  been  the  judge's 
purpose,  since  he  had  been  quoted  ear- 
lier as  saying  that  the  issues  involved 
were  too  important  to  be  settled  in  a 
county  court. 

The  defense  went  ahead  with  its  case, 
jury  or  no  jury,  calling  a  number  of 
experts  to  the  stand  to  testifv  to  the 
reality  of  radiation  hazards  imposed  on 
the  residents  of  Boulder.  Denver,  and 
environs  by  the  Rocky  Flats  installa- 
tion. One  witness  came  from  England, 
another  from  Georgia,  another  from 
California:  the  remainder  were  re- 
cruited locally.  All  traveled  at  their  own 
expense  and  gave  their  time  without 
monetarv  compensation.  The  seven  Den- 
ver attorneys  working  for  the  defense 
were  doing  the  same  thing:  they  had 
volunteered  their  time  out  of  sympathy. 
The  defendants,  of  course,  though  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  proved  guilty,  are 
not  allowed,  under  our  svstem  of  jus- 
tice, any  form  of  reimbursement  for 
their  loss  of  livelihood,  even  if  they 
should  finally  be  acquitted.  The  judge, 
meanwhile,  and  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neys (  including  a  couple  of  lawyers  on 
loan  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  En- 
ergy )  continue  to  receive  their  pay  with- 
out interruption.  Since  the  trial  dragged 
on  for  eleven  days  the  defendants  and 
their  counsel  were  effectively  punished 


( for  challenging  the  law  ?  i  even  before 
the  judge  pronounced  sentence.  But  no- 

bodv  questions  this  way  of  doing  things. 
Perhaps,  in  a  rational  society  like  ours, 
there  is  no  better  way.  As  Georg  Wil- 
helm  Friedrich  Hegel  concluded  in  his 
457-page  Philosophy  of  History:  What- 
ever is.  is  right. 

THE  defendants  and  their  legal 
counsel  did  not  appear  to 
share  my  concerns.  They  were 
busily  and  happily  engaged 
not  so  much  in  defending  themselves 
as  in  prosecuting  the  adversary,  putting 
on  trial  the  Rocky  Flats  weapons  plant 
itself,  and  by  implication  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  U.S.  government,  the  Russian 
government,  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the 
freight  train  of  history,  the  complacen- 
cy and  cowardice  of  us  all  in  meekly 
accepting,  like  mice  in  a  laboratorv.  the 
miserable  nightmare  that  statesmen  and 
politicians,  scientists,  industrialists,  and 
technologists  have  laid  upon  our  lives, 
without  our  consent,  and  upon  the  lives 
of  our  descendants  (if  any)  for  thou- 
sands of  years  to  come. 

The  first  witness  that  I  heard  was 
Karl  Z.  Morgan,  a  professor  at  Georgia 
Tech  of  what  is  called  "health  physics." 
Dr.  Morgan,  age  seventy-two.  is  an  old- 
timer  in  the  nuclear  enterprise:  he  took 
part  in  the  origins  of  the  Manhattan 
Project,  when  the  first  atomic  reactor 
was  built  under  the  stadium  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  during  World  War 
II:  he  served  for  twenty  years  as  direc- 
tor of  safety  operations  at  the  govern- 
ment's radiation  laboratories  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tennessee,  before  returning  to 
teaching.  He  has  published  manv  books 
and  papers  on  the  subject  of  radiation- 
induced  illness  and  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  world's  authorities  on  the 
subject.  In  his  soft,  gentle  voice,  with 
a  slight  southern  accent.  Dr.  Morgan 
reviewed  for  us  what  should  be  familiar 
stuff  by  now:  the  invisible  and  insid- 
ious effects  of  low  radiation,  intan- 
gible to  the  senses,  measurable  only  by 
instruments,  but  potentiallv  fatal  all 
the  same,  given  sufficient  vears.  to  any 
organism  unlucky  enough  to  inhale  or 
ingest  even  the  most  minute  particles 
of  plutonium  or  its  derivative,  amer- 
icium.  There  is  no  such  thing,  he  main- 
tained, as  a  safe  or  "permissible'"  dose 
of  internal  radiation:  the  slightest 
quantity  could  be  enough,  in  a  suscep- 


tible human,  to  cause  some  forrr 
cancer.  He  is  not,  he  said,  aga 
nuclear  power,  nor  would  he  sup] 
unilateral  nuclear  disarmament:  bu 
thinks  present  safety  standards 
dangerously  inadequate.  Accidents 
inevitable,  he  said,  given  human 
libility.  and  he  mentioned  (over 
jections  from  the  county  attorney) 
three  deaths  at  Uos  Alamos  and 
three  at  Idaho  Falls  that  resulted  f 
nuclear  mishaps.  People  living  nea 
downwind  of  Rocky  Flats  are  sul 
to  a  3  to  6  percent  greater  risk  1 
those  in  other  areas:  he  accused 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
failure  to  enforce  uniformly  even 
present  inadequate  safety  standa 
the  Rocky  Flats  installation  should 
er  have  been  built  so  close  to  a  » 
and  should  be  shut  down  or  reloc 
as  soon  as  possible,  "preferably  < 
inside  a  mountain."  Did  he  think 
dangers  posed  by  Rocky  Flats  justi 
the  demonstrations,  protests,  and 
way  sit-ins  staged  by  the  defenda: 
Since  ordinarv  political  means  ha< 
far  failed  to  produce  the  needed  chai 
(Colorado's  governor  and  Congre* 
nal  delegation  have  been  advoca 
removal  of  the  Rocky  Flats  plant 
vears  | .  Dr.  Morgan  thought  that 
any  nonviolent  action  that  servec 
publicize  the  problem  was  prob 
justified — even  though,  he  added, 
railway  trespass  would  not  "mir 
lously"  decontaminate  the  estim 
11.000  acres  stretching  from  the  p 
grounds  toward  Denver  that  wer< 
ready  poisoned  by  plutonium  leal 
from  waste-storage  barrels. 

Dr.  Morgan's  testimony  requ 
hours  for  its  detailed  elaboration.  ' 
more  davs  of  similar  testimony  by  o 
defense  witnesses  followed.  Dr.  / 
Stewart  from  Oxford  I  niversity. 
epidemiologist  by  trade,  and  Dr.  J 
W.  Gofman  of  the  University  of  ( 
fornia  at  Berkeley,  a  specialist  in  p 
ical  chemistry  and.  like  Dr.  Stev 
an  M.D..  reinforced  Dr.  Morgan's  f 
of  the  long-range  effects  of  nuc 
contamination  in  the  Denver  a 
"Protest  is  always  justified."  said  • 
man.  "when  it  is  the  only  mean: 
make  a  deaf  government  listen." 

Uocal  scientists  from  the  I  nivei 
of  Colorado,  the  Colorado  Departr 
of  Health,  and  the  Atmospheric 
search  Center  appeared  on  the  st 
to  back  up  Drs.  Morgan.  Stewart. 
Gofman.  Dr.  Anthony  Robbins  test: 


b  he  had  "serious  concerns  as  to 
a4j  her  one  could  believe  or  trust  the 
aij  ments  of  the  Department  of  Ener- 
about  radioactive  emissions  at  the 
1.  Dr.  Edward  Martell,  a  nuclear 
5li  list,  said  that  Rocky  Flats  officials 
U  "resisted  suggestions"  that  they 
,;H  e  tests  for  nuclear  contamination  in 
1  H  soil  beyond  the  plant  boundaries. 
■  Martell  made  the  tests  himself  and 
'If  d,  in  Jefferson  County  and  the 
m  ver  area,  concentrations  of  plu- 
4  um — "hot  spots" — more  than  250 
m  s  greater  than  normal  background 
H  Is  of  radiation.  Dr.  John  Cobb,  a 
i|  iber  of  a  governor's  task  force  ap- 
U  ited  to  investigate  the  safety  of  the 
U  ,t,  said  that  he  had  made  sixteen 
«  onmendations  for  improving  safety 
Di  ations,  but  that  none,  so  far  as  he 
1  been  able  to  find  out,  were  put  into 
4j  ;t.  As  for  nuclear  power  in  general, 
0  Cobb  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
it  ut  only  if  reactors  were  confined  to 
||  fe  distance  from  human  habitation, 
H  out  93  million  miles  away  ...  on  the 
jj  "  Like  the  other  witnesses  and  most 
'it  tie  defendants,  he  opposed  unilateral 
lear  disarmament,  given  the  present 
Bj  e  of  international  affairs,  but  did 
t  ik  it  would  be  worthwhile,  from  the 
jj  it  of  view  of  human  survival,  for 
B  U.S.  government  to  take  a  signifi- 
«  t  initial  step  toward  such  disarma- 
W  it;  world  opinion,  he  felt,  as  well  as 

■  )wn  best  interests,  would  compel  the 

■  isian  government  to  follow.  The 
■jjj  sent  course,  he  said,  is  one  of  suici- 
U  madness. 


rHE  trial  was  adjourned  for 
four  days  of  official  Thanks- 
giving. After  the  recess  some 
of  the  defendants  were  al- 
j  ed,  through  a  constant  barrage  of 
I  ections  by  the  prosecution,  to  make 
I  ir  statements  directly  to  the  three 
I  n  and  three  women  of  the  jury.  Said 
j  y  Young,  age  thirty,  a  Boulder  geol- 
|  .st :  "I  was  on  those  tracks  not  to 
j  nmit  trespass  but  to  prevent  random 
irder  on  the  population  of  metro- 
!  litan  Denver."  [Objection,  your  hon- 
!  Objection  sustained.]  "And  if  I 
night,"  continued  Young,  "that  by 
ying  on  those  tracks  ...  I  could  close 
it  plant  tomorrow,  I  would  be  willing 
stay  there  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 
Ejection !  Sustained.] 
Said  Nancy  Doub,  age  forty,  house- 
fe  and  child-care  worker  from  Boul- 


der, who  with  her  seventeen-year-old 
daughter  had  been  arrested  on  the  night 
of  May  8:  "It  was  a  pretty  far-out 
thing.  I'm  not  accustomed  to  going  out 
at  night  in  two  feet  of  snow  to  stop  a 
railroad  train."  They  waited  two  hours 
for  the  train  to  emerge  from  the  plant. 
"When  we  saw  the  light  we  walked  up 
the  tracks  together  .  .  .  singing  'We 
Shall  Not  Be  Moved.'"  [Objection! 
Sustained.] 

Skye  Kerr,  age  twenty-three,  a  reg- 
istered nurse  and  student  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Colorado,  said  that  she  had 
received  her  training  at  the  Boston 
Children's  Hospital  and  was  familiar 
with  the  effects  of  radiation-caused  can- 
cer and  leukemia.  She  said:  "There 
were  three-year-old  children  with  their 
hair  falling  out.  They  were  getting  sick 
from  the  medicine  they  were  taking  and 
didn't  understand."  [Objection!  Sus- 
tained.] She  said:  "The  children  keel 
over  and  die.  They  gush  out  blood  from 
all  over."  [Objection!  Objection!  Incit- 
ing sympathy  in  the  jury,  Your  Hon- 
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or !  Sustained.]  "It  happens  years  later. 
You  can't  see  or  feel  or  touch  radiation, 
but  it's  as  real  as  a  gun."  [Objection! 
Sustained.]  "I  felt  the  only  thing  I 
could  do  .  .  .  was  to  bodily  put  myself 
on  the  tracks.  I  knew  that  laws  much, 
much  higher  [than  trespass]  were  be- 
ing broken."  What  kind  of  laws?  she 
was  asked.  "Laws  of  human — of  life. 
You  know — violations  of  rights  vou 
have  as  a  human  being."  [Objection! 
Objection  sustained.] 

The  defense  rested  its  case  a  few  days 
later,  after  a  summation  by  chief  de- 
fense attorney  Edward  H.  Sherman  that 
appealed  to  the  jury  as  "the  conscience 
of  the  community."  The  prosecuting  at- 
torney. Steve  Cantrell.  summed  up  his 
argument  by  saying  that  this  was  "a 
case  of  simple  trespass.  We  are  not  here 
to  change  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment " 

The  judge  read  hi*  instructions  to 
the  jury.  It  took  him  twenty  minute*  to 
guide  their  deliberations.  He  reminded 
the  jury  that  he  had  ruled  as  irrelevant 
the  choice-of-evils  defense,  as  well  as  a 
defense  based  on  the  First  .Amendment 
right  to  assemble  peacefully  for  redress 
of  grievances.  The  members  of  the  jury- 
were  to  disregard  emotional  appeals 
and  consider  only,  and  nothing  but.  the 
formal  charges  of  obstruction  of  traffic 
on  a  public  right-of-way  and  trespass 
against  U.S.  government  property. 

The  jury  went  into  deep  seclusion. 
It  emerged  five  hour*  later  to  confess 
inability  to  reach  a  decision.  The  judge 
excused  the  jury  for  the  night  but  put 
it  back  to  work  next  morning.  After 
another  five  hours,  the  jury  announced 
its  verdict :  All  defendant*  guilty  of  tres- 
pass, innocent  of  obstructing  traffic. 

The  jurors  explained  that  though  in 
sympathy  with  the  defendant*,  they 
could  not,  under  the  judge's  instruc- 
tions, acquit  them  of  the  trespassing 
charge.  One  iuror  wrote  a  note  to  the  de- 
fendants :  '"Mv  support  and  prayers  are 
with  you  all."  Another.  Diana  Holman. 
said  to  defendant  Jack  Joppa:  "We  all 
support  you  and  your  cause."  Another 
juror  tried  to  explain  her  decision  to 
reporters,  falter;  £  in  mid-sentence,  left 
the  courtroom  weeping.  The  judge 
looked  glum  and  a  little  bored.  The 
defense  attorneys  coked  weary,  sad. 
disappointed,  the  pro^cuting  attorneys 
tired  and  exasperated.  Both  sides 
claimed  a  moral  victory  bid  the  divided 
verdict  satisfied  no  one.  No  one.  that 
is.  but  the  defendants  and  their  sup- 


porters: they  alone  seemed  pleased  by 
the  results  of  the  trial — not  jubilant, 
but  serenely  happy.  Linking  hands  and 
arms  they  sang  "We  Shall  Overcome." 
about  seventy  of  them  there  in  the 
crowded  little  courtroom,  while  the 
flashbulbs  flashed,  the  high-intensity 
video  lights  glared,  the  cameras  clicked 
and  clashed. 

The  judge  set  a  later  date  for  sen- 
tencing: penalties  up  to  six  months  in 
jail  and/or  a  fine  of  8500  are  possible. 
The  defense  attorneys  announced,  as 
expected,  their  plans  for  appeal  to  a 
higher  court. 

I SPOKE  BRIEFLY  with  a  few  of  the 
defendants,  including  Daniel  Ells- 
berg,  who  now  lives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  makes  his  living,  he  told 
me.  as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  devoting 
most  of  his  efforts  to  the  antinuclear 
crusade.  I  met  Steve  Sterns  and  Ellen 
Klaver.  both  students  at  the  University 
of  Colorado :  the  latter  supports  herself 
by  working  as  a  seasonal  ranger  with 
the  National  Park  Service.  I  met  Peter 
Ediger.  about  age  fifty  I  would  guess, 
who  is  the  minister  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  nearby  Arvada.  another  Den- 
ver suburb.  All  of  these  people  im- 
pressed me  not  so  much  with  what  they 
had  to  say  as  with  their  manner.  They 
are  happy  people,  these  crusaders,  at 
ease  with  themselves  and  with  others, 
radiant  with  the  confidence  of  convic- 
tion, liberated  by  their  own  volition 
from  the  tedious,  heavy,  wearisome 
slavery  of  routine  and  passive  acqui- 
escence  in  which  most  of  us  endure  our 
brief,  half-lived  half-lives.  One  single 
act  of  defiance  against  power,  against 
the  state  that  seems  omnipotent  but  is 
not.  transforms  and  transfigures  the  hu- 
man personality.  At  least  for  a  time. 
For  a  while.  Perhaps  that  is  enough.  I 
had  come  to  the  Rocky  Flats  affair  in 
a  state  of  mind  vaguely  sympathetic 
with  the  protesters,  but  basically  skep- 
tical, detached,  burdened  by  the  re- 
signed cynicism  that  passes  for  wisdom 
in  contemporary  America.  Like  some 
people  I  know.  I  could  sometimes  settle 
for  the  belief  that  our  most  serious 
problems  are  finding  a  place  to  park 
the  car.  the  ever-rising  costs  of  gasoline 
and  beefsteak,  the  nagging  demands  of 
the  poor,  the  old.  the  disinherited.  Now 
I  felt  a  guilty  envy  of  the  protesters,  of 
those  who  actually  act  and  a  little  faint 
glow  of  hope — perhaps  something  fun- 


damental might  yet  be  changed  in 
nature  of  our  lives.  Crusader*  for  vh 
are  an  awkward  embarrassment  to 
society :  they  force  us  to  make  choi< 
either  side  with  them,  which  is  diffi 
and  dangerous,  or  condemn  th 
which  leads  to  self-betrayal. 

\^  hile  the  glow  lasted,  one  of 
defendants — Robert  Godfrey,  tr; 
planted  Englishman,  mountaineer,  fi 
maker,  writer — and  I  walked  down 
streets  of  Golden  |  golden  Colorad 
to  the  Coors  Brewery,  where  visit 
are  always  welcome.  We  had  been 
nied  entrance  to  the  Rocky  Flats  nu 
ar-weapons  plant:  here  we  were  acb 
ted  by  cheerful  ladies  wearing  red-£ 
white  uniforms  and  Disneyland  sm: 
Which  was  gracious  of  the  Coors  ] 
pie.  I  thought :  liberals  and  radicals 
Godfrey  and  myself  have  never  felt 
said  anything  nice  about  Ado! 
Coors  and  company — a  highly  infli 
tial  right-wing  force  in  Rocky  Mc 
tain  politics.  We  took  the  offi 
"short"  tour  of  the  plant,  direct  h 
front  door  to  free-beer  dispensary, 
sampled  the  product,  generously 
fered.  liberally  taken.  If  we  could 
celebrate  exactly  a  victory.  then- 
Cesar  Chavez  has  said — we  would 
ebrate  our  defeat.  The  beer  tasted  f 
I  am  happy  to  report,  despite  v 
seemed  to  me  a  strange.  Day-Glo  pi 
phorescence  in  the  foaming  head. 
I  had  come  by  now  to  imagine  p£ 
cles  of  plutonium  239  and  americ 
241  everywhere  I  looked,  floating 
the  air.  settling  on  my  shoulders 
microscopic  flecks  of  dandruff,  lods 
in  my  lungs,  where  they — the  parti 
— could  earn-  on.  undisturbed,  t 
peculiar  half-life  of  24.000  years.  ? 
ertheless.  we  drank  the  beer. 

Drank  the  beer  and  carried  on.  D 
ing  home  to  Boulder  that  evening.  C 
frey  and  I  were  happy  to  see  Pat 
Malone  and  his  wigwam,  flags  fly 
firmly  and  symbolicallv  obstruc 
traffic  on  the  nuclear  railroad.  Can 
man  derail  a  train  with  nothing  but 
will?  Can  a  few  thousand  human  be: 
armed  with  nothing  but  audacity 
purpose  bring  to  a  halt  the  mi§ 
freight  train  of  government,  indu* 
power,  war.  that  overwhelming  vi< 
of  a  future  charged  by  pride  and 
bition? 

The  only  answer  we  know  is  the  n 
comforting  and  terrifying  of  answi 
.Anything  is  possible. 

harper's/march 
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One  of  these  homeowners 
is  thrifty,  safety  conscious,  and 


a  sitting  duck  for 

He  doesn't  even  know  it.  He  thinks  he's  done  his 
^st  to  protect  his  home  and  his  possessions.  He  hasn't. 
Many  people,  like  the  man  on  the  left,  believe  they 
ve  adequate  homeowners  insurance.  But  inflation 
is  been  pushing  up  the  value  of  their  homes. They 
>n't  update  their  coverage  every  year.  So  when  disaster 
'ikes,  they  are  unable  to  fully  recover  their  losses. 

Rising  replacement  costs  are  one  reason.  In  the 
i  1 0  years  the  cost  of  re-siding  a  home  jumped  1 32%, 
shingling  a  roof  1 55%;  and  repainting  a  living  room 
12%  .1  In  the  last  five  years  alone,  the  cost  of  building  a 
jw  home  has  increased  63%. 2 

As  a  group  of  property  and  casualty  insurance 
)mpanies,  we  don't  want  you  to  be  a  sitting  duck  by  not 
wing  your  insurance  provide  full  protection  for  your 
)me.  Check  with  your  agent  to  be  sure  your  home- 
/vners  policy  reflects  the  amount  of  additional  coverage 
flation  has  made  necessary. 

ere's  what  we're  doing  to  help  protect  you: 

Offering  policies  with  a  built-in  inflation  clause. 
Supporting  strict  building  codes  to  reduce  fire  risk. 


disaster. 


■  Designing  new  coverages  to  meet  the  special 
insurance  needs  of  older  homes. 

■  Helping  to  develop  safety  standards  which  protect  life 
and  property. 

■  Operating  special  claims  assistance  and  damage 
repair  programs  in  times  of  catastrophe. 

■  Conducting  fire  prevention  and  arson  control 
programs. 

Here's  what  you  can  do  to  protect  yourself: 

■  Re-evaluate  your  home  insurance  needs  annually 
with  your  agent. 

■  Take  a  higher  deductible  if  you  can.  It  lowers  your 
premiums. 

■  Install  a  smoke  detector  or  burglar  alarm.  Many  com- 
panies offer  premium  discounts  for  such  devices. 

■  Get  a  receipt  or  appraisal  for  all  major  household 
items  (furniture,  antiques,  jewelry,  art).  Duplicate  it  and 
keep  it  and  all  such  records  in  a  safety  deposit  box 
away  from  your  home. 

■  Inventory  all  your  possessions  and  take  photos  of  each 
room  to  document  what  vou  have. 


1  Source  US  Depl  of  Labor    2  Cosl  does  not  include  land  Source  US  Depl  of  Commerce 


This  message  is  presented  by:  The  American  Insurance  Association,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  NY  10038. 

Affordable  insurance  is  our  business...and  yours. 
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HARVARD  FLUNKS  A  TEST 


Vintage  curriculum  in  new  bottles  by  Adele  Simrr 


IN  February,  1978,  Henry  Rosovsky, 
dean  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  cir- 
culated to  the  Harvard  community 
copies  of  a  thirty-six-page  type- 
script entitled  "Report  on  the  Core 
Curriculum,"  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
some  changes  in  that  portion  of  the 
undergraduate  program  known  as  gen- 
eral education.  At  the  college,  reac- 
tion was  mild,  but  beyond  the  Yard  the 
press  has  celebrated  the  report  as  a 
significant  reform  and  a  vindication  of 
those  who  for  more  than  a  decade  have 
decried  an  erosion  of  academic  stan- 
dards in  undergraduate  education.  The 
New  York  Times  editorialized  its  hope 
that  "the  Harvard  way  becomes  the 
nation's  way."  Many  who  have  read 
the  report  closely  are,  like  Henry 
Rosovsky  himself,  surprised  at  the 
flurry  of  attention  it  has  received. 

Calls  for  a  dramatic  revision  of  un- 
dergraduate curricula  have  been  made 
throughout  the  history  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  present  restiveness  at  Har- 
vard has  been  growing  for  some  years 
as  the  rules  have  been  relaxed  regard- 
ing what  courses  students  may  take  to 
satisfy  the  general-education  require- 
ments. Faculty  members  have  confessed 
embarrassment  and  dismay  that  gradu- 
ates are  welcomed  "to  the  company  of 
educated  men  and  women"  each  June 
simply  for  having  passed  a  required 
number  of  courses,  without  necessarily 
having  mastered  any  common  set  of 
skills  or  body  of  knowledge.  Harvard's 
distress  has  been  echoed  at  other  insti- 


Adele  Simmons  president  oj  Hampshire 
College  in  Amhe;  Massachusetts,  and  a 
former  dean  of  students  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 


tutions  around  the  country  and  was 
summed  up  in  the  finding  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education 
in  1977:  "General  education  in  Ameri- 
ca is  a  disaster  area." 

Against  these  frustrations  any  re- 
form Harvard  might  have  proposed 
was  likely  to  be  greeted  with  enthusi- 
asm. Disarmed  by  the  title  of  the  re- 
port, the  public  was  quick  to  suppose 
that  the  core  curriculum  would  pre- 
scribe common  courses  and  reduce  the 
number  of  electives  allowed  undergrad- 
uates. But  the  differences  between  what 
the  report  in  fact  proposes  and  what  its 
title  implies  are  considerable. 


LET  US  FIRST  ESTABLISH  what 
the  proposed  core  curriculum 
is  not.  For  one  thing,  it  is  not 
what  most  of  us  understand 
by  the  phrase  core  curriculum.  Fred- 
erick Rudolph,  a  historian  of  educa- 
tion, offers  this  definition:  "Core... 
programs  are  common,  tightly  knit,  yet 
broad  and  often  interdisciplinary  series 
of  courses  usually  required  of  all  stu- 
dents." In  a  pure  core  curriculum,  all 
students  take  the  same  courses.  The 
modern  prototype  of  core  curricula  was 
established  in  1937  when  Stringfellow 
Barr  and  Scott  Buchanan,  two  advisers 
to  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  went  off  to 
rescue  the  floundering  St.  John's  Col- 
lege in  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Since 
then,  all  students  at  St.  John's  have 
studied  the  same  120  "classics  of  West- 
ern civilization,"  and  only  these,  dur- 
ing the  four  undergraduate  years.  In 
contrast,  Harvard's  so-called  core  cur- 


riculum asks  students  to  select 
from  about  100  courses. 

The  Harvard  report  might  1 

mately  have  claimed  the  rubric  of  ' 
curriculum"  if  it  had  mandated 
one  or  two  courses  such  as  thos 
quired  of  all  undergraduates  at  C< 
bia  and  Reed.  But  it  did  not. 

Part  of  the  public  pleasure  ii 
Harvard  report  seems  to  arise  froi 
expectation  that  a  core  curriculun 
supply  undergraduates  with  a  bas: 
mament  of  common  learning.  Lik 
craze  for  minimal  competency 
dards  in  high  schools,  the  notion 
the  educated  share  a  single  set  of 
and  ideas  is  satisfyingly  simpl 
gratifies  our  need  to  perceive  sc 
as  unified  and  consensual  in  the 
of  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary 
the  "Report  on  the  Core  Curricu 
expressly  denies  that  it  intends  tc 
nish  any  common  core:  "We  an 
proposing  an  identical  set  of  co 
for  all  students,  and  we  are  not 
posing  an  even-handed  introdu 
to  all  fields  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  W 
not  think  there  is  a  single  set  of  < 
Books  that  every  educated  person 
master."  Those  who  look  to  Hai 
to  define  a  body  of  knowledge  con 
to  all  educated  people  must  be 
appointed. 

What  the  Harvard  core  curric 
does  require  is  that  every  student 
at  least  one  course  in  seven  or  eig 
the  following  areas:  literature  an 
arts,  history,  social  and  philosop 
analysis,  science  and  mathematics 
eign  languages  and  cultures.  In  ea 
these  areas,  students  will  select  fr 
list  of  eight  to  ten  approved  coi 


"No  book  in  shorter  space, 
with  fewer  words,  will  nelp 
any  writer  more." 


— The  Boston  Globe 


The  Third  Edition  of  America's  clas- 
sic- book  about  the  principles  of  clear 
writing  has  just  been  published. 

Once  again,  the  incomparable  E.B. 
White,  of  The  New  Yorker,  has  made 
extensive  revisions  throughout  the  fa- 
mous "little  book"  to  help  you  keep  up 
with  our  changing  language. 

He  is  engaging.  See  his  good-hu- 
mored but  firm  review  of  "Words 
and  Expressions  Commonly 
Misused." 

He  is  courageous.  See 
him  step  into  the  contro- 
versy over  linguistic  sexual 
equality. 

He  is  informative.  See 
his  discussion  of  the  use  of 
the  colon  and  the  dash. 

Most  important,  he  is  sympa- 
thetic. Like  William  Strunk,  Jr.,  the  legen- 
dary original  author  of  The  Elements  of 
Style,  E.B.  White  long  ago  recognized  that 
the  average  reader  was  "floundering  in  a 
swamp,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
anyone  attempting  to  write  English  to 
drain  this  swamp  quickly"  and  get  the 
reader  "up  on  dry  ground." 

He  has  succeeded  brilliantly.  And  he 
has  given  students  and  writers,  execu- 
tives and  word-lovers  everywhere  that 
rarest  of  literary  treasures — a  reference 
book  that  is  fun  to  read. 


WHAT  CRITICS  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE 

It's  as  timeless  as  a  book  can  be." 

— The  New  York  Times 

'A  nonpareil:  direct,  correct,  and 
delightful.''  _The  New  Yorker 


$1.95 


StrunK* 


Element8 

sty*5 


"White  is  our  country's  finest  craftsman 
with  words;  and  his  rules  of  composition 
are  indispensible  tools.''  , 

1  — James  J.  Kilpatrick, 

The  Washington  Star 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
STYLE,  Third  Edition 

By  William  Strunk,  Jr.  and  E.B.  White 

$4.95  hardcover;  $1.95  paperback 
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HARVARD  FLUNKS  A  TEST 


some  specially  designed  for  the  core 
curriculum,  some  adapted  from  present 
offerings.  It  is  intended  that  all  courses 
on  the  list  in  any  area  will  impart  the 
"mode  of  understanding"  characteristic 
of  that  area.  The  "core"  of  Harvard's 
new  curriculum  is  the  mastery  of  these 
modes  of  understanding. 

Neither  does  the  proposed  core  cur- 
riculum reduce  the  number  of  electives 
taken  by  Harvard  men  and  women. 
Under  the  present  scheme,  an  under- 
graduate takes  thirty-two  one-semester 
courses  to  earn  the  bachelor's  degree — 
sixteen  in  the  major  field,  eight  to  ful- 
fill the  general-education  requirements, 
and  eight  free  electives.  Under  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  an  undergraduate  would 
take  sixteen  in  the  major  (as  before), 
as  few  as  seven  to  fulfill  the  core  cur- 
riculum requirements,  and  as  many  as 
nine  free  electives — one  more  than  is 
currently  permitted. 

Not  a  core  curriculum,  the  new  cur- 
riculum is  also  not  radically  new .  By  the 
current  rules,  a  student's  eight  general- 
education  courses  are  chosen  from 
more  than  800  and  distributed  over 
three  broad  areas:  humanities,  social 
sciences,  and  natural  sciences.  Under  the 
new  rules,  a  student  will  select  seven 
or  eight  courses  from  an  estimated  100 
alternatives  distributed  over  ten  areas. 
Given  the  notorious  difficulty  of  effect- 
ing any  changes  at  all  in  college  cur- 
ricula. Dean  Rosovsky  and  his  col- 
leagues deserve  credit  for  a  victory 
over  institutional  inertia,  but  the  result 
is  hardly  dramatic  reform.  By  slic- 
ing the  pie  of  learning  into  not  three 
portions  but  ten,  and  by  reducing  the 
choices  from  800  courses  to  100.  the 
revised  curriculum  may  be  regarded, 
as  Mortimer  Adler  recently  said,  "as 
some  check  on  the  indigestible  smorgas- 
bord of  the  elective  system,  but  it  can 
hardlv  be  defended  as  a  restoration  of 
the  truly  general  education." 

Nothing  in  the  "Report  on  the  Core 
Curriculum"  oilers  other  institutions  an 
example  of  thorough  reform.  Nonethe- 
less, Saturday  Review  called  the  report 
"a  quiet  revolution."  Ralph  Nader,  who 
has  a  reputation  for  looking  at  innova- 
tions with  a  critical  eye,  characterized 
the  report  as  mandating  "'more  required 
courses  and  fewer  electives."  Y\Tiv.  one 
wonders,  do  so  many  people  see  in  the 
report  what  is  not  there? 

I  think  they  are  simply  clothing  the 
Emperor.  In  higher  education  as  in 
other   social   institutions,  Americans 


crave  order,  the  restoration  of  abso- 
lutes, and  the  reassertion  of  traditional 
values.  For  many,  especially  parents, 
the  tendency  of  colleges  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s  to  permit  un- 
dergraduates more  latitude  in  choosing 
their  programs  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  general-educa- 
tion requirements  manifests  the  anarchy 
of  those  years.  People  remember  the 
1960s  not  just  as  chaotic  but  as  nihil- 
istic. Liberty  became  license;  freedom 
ran  amok.  Joseph  Kraft  has  discovered 
in  the  1960s  the  origins  of  "a  crumbling 
of  consent"  that  continues  todav,  with 
wives  challenging  husbands,  children 
defying  parents,  students  "sassing 
teachers."  and  workers  resisting  orders. 
The  w  idespread  reaction  to  the  "Report 
on  the  Core  Curriculum"  reflects  a  de- 
sire of  many  Americans  to  believe  that 
the  academy,  led  by  Harvard,  is  assum- 
ing an  authority  they  themselves  have 
abdicated  and  is  taking  charge  of  their 
children. 


THERE  are  REAL  dangers.  I  be- 
lieve, both  in  greeting  the 
Harvard  report  as  genuine  re- 
form and  in  basing  judgments 
about  what  is  best  in  higher  education 
on  reactions  against  what  we  -believe 
happened  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Par- 
ticularly as  we  try  to  strengthen  gen- 
eral education,  we  must  create  new 
forms,  not  copies  of  a  pale  revision  of 
programs  past. 

A  single  vignette  may  illustrate  my 
view  of  our  task  in  undergraduate  edu- 
cation. One  night  last  w  inter,  a  student 
who  came  to  my  house  for  dinner  an- 
nounced that  she  would  have  to  leave 
earlv  to  attend  a  meeting.  She  was  a 
member  of  a  Town  of  Amherst  citizens" 
committee  that  had  been  convened  to 
make  recommendations  about  what  re- 
combinant DNA  research  would  be  per- 
mitted in  the  town. 

This  young  woman  was  not  a  spe- 
cialist in  genetics:  she  was  simply  a 
concerned  citizen.  Clearly  society  ex- 
pects colleges  to  prepare  nonspecialists 
to  sit  on  such  committees  and  exercise 
informed  judgment  about  such  ques- 
tions. That  is  one  function  of  general 
education  in  a  democratic  society,  and 
to  fulfill  it  well  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant job  of  educators  today. 

It  may  be  that  the  future,  to  mem- 
bers of  any  generation,  always  looks 
more  fragile  and  demanding  than  the 


present  could  possibly  have  £ppe 
to  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Evei 
knowledging  a  degree  of  generati 
parallax.  I  believe  that  today's  ui 
graduates  will  need  an  unprecede 
breadth  of  knowledge  and  richnes 
imagination.  The  technical  and  n 
subtleties  of  the  decisions  they  will 
can  leave  one  defenseless  before 
temptation  simply  to  renounce  per; 
responsibility.  Undergraduate  educ; 
must  prepare  the  student  not  to 
away  from  choices,  not  to  leave  1 
to  the  experts. 

The  temptation  not  to  act — o 
respond  to  complexity  by  acting  ri 
ively,  according  to  the  demagogic 
amples  that  are  always  plentifu 
made  more  attractive  as  know] 
multiplies  and  traditional  paradigr 
moral  behavior  lose  force  in  soc 
Relatively  little  uncertainty  surrou 
the  decision  of  American  men  and  \ 
en  after  Pearl  Harbor  to  take  up 
against  the  Nazis,  and  the  right  n 
choices  quicklv  became  clear  durin 
era  of  civil-rights  agitation.  But  t 
right  choices  appear  elusive,  and 
strain  created  by  living  w  ith  moral 
biguity  is  already  distorting  the  re; 
ses  of  manv  Americans. 

This  is  a  time  of  single-issue  pol 
Now  that  the  Keynesian  principle  o 
incompatibility  between  inflation 
recession  no  longer  explains  our  j 
lems  or  points  toward  solutions.  Aj 
cans  betray  a  certain  desperatior 
self-preservation  by  supporting  i 
criminate,  meat-ax  measures  like  I 
osition  13.  Traditional  assump 
about  life's  very  nature  and  value 
to  be  threatened  by  cryogenics,  e 
uterine  conception,  and  recomb: 
DNA  research.  In  reaction,  citizen 
to  ward  off  anxietv  and  uncertain! 
taking  simple  positions — usually  ag 
change  in  the  status  quo.  The  gro 
tendency  of  voters  to  judge  a  cand 
on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  positio 
only  one  issue — be  it  abortion,  ta 
form,  or  capital  punishment — thre 
representative  government  and  t\] 
the  danger  an  ill-educated  elect 
poses  in  times  of  stress. 

Nobody  has  yet  empirically  de 
strated  that  one  curriculum  achie* 
more  thorough  general  education 
broader  literacy  than  another.  Rese 
has  singled  out  no  one  program  a 
perior.  Education  is  not  so  mu 
science  as  a  civil  religion,  arguabl 
American  religion.  In  an  increas 
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1  didrit 
sacrifice 
great  flavor 
to  get, 
low  tar. 


"The  first  thing  I  expect  from  a  cigarette  is  flavor.  And 
satisfaction.  Finding  that  in  a  low-tar  smoke  wasn  t  easy. 

"But  then  1  tried  Vantage.  Frankly,  1  didn't  even  know 
Vantage  was  low  in  tar.  Not  until  I  looked  at  the  numbers. 
"That's  because  the  taste  was  so  remarkable  it  stood  up 
to  anything  I'd  ever  smoked. 
"For  me ,  switching  to 
*  Vantage  was  an  easy  move  to 
make.  I  didn't  have  to  sacrifice  a  thing 


Peter  Accetta 
New  York  City,  New  York 
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VANTAGE 


FILTER  100'S:  10  mg.  "tar".  0.8  mg.  nicotine.  FILTER.  MENTHOL 
11  mg.  "tar".  0.8  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette.  FTC  Report  MAY  78. 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


\antage 

Regular,  Menthol  and  Vantage  100  s. 
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One  of  the  biggest 

gold  strikes 
since  Sutter's  Mill. 


The  yield:  3,000  pounds  of 
ure  gold. 

But  it  didn't  come  from  a  mine. 
:  came  from  a  Western  Electric 
actory. 


\  new  kind  of  Midas  Touch 


That's  where  Western  Electric's 
tew  process  for  plating  gold  is 
unserving  the  precious  metal, 
hrough  increased  efficiency  and 
>recision.  It's  producing  better 
■witching  components  for  the  Bell 
System,  to  make  your  phone  service 
:learer  and  more  reliable  than  ever. 

It  must  be  gold  that's  plated  to 
he  switching  components  you  see 
flittering  in  the  photograph,  because 
10  other  metal  can  provide  the  same 
rind  of  efficient,  reliable,  durable, 
ind  clear  telephone  transmission. 

But  until  now.  gold-plating  had 
always  been  a  mes^y  and  imprecise 


process.  There  had  been  no  way  to 
control  it  accurately.  No  way  to  avoid 
depositing  excess  gold  on  the  places 
it  was  intended  to  go.  And  on  the 
places  it  wasn't. 

So  Western  Electric,  working 
with  Bell  Labs,  designed  a  totally 
new  system  to  do  the  job.  Combining 
the  best  of  electro-chemical  and 
programmed  logic  control  technol- 
ogies, the  new  system  can  plate  gold 
with  hair-thin  precision.  Depositing 
only  the  desired  amount,  only  on  the 
designated  spot.  With  no  waste 
whatsoever. 


Gilt-edged  savings 


Besides  producing  a  much 
better  product,  Western  Electric  has 
mined  a  savings  of  $9  million  from 
the  process.  And  that's  another 
way  we're  helping  your  Bell  ^m 
Telephone  Company 


hold  down  the  cost  of  your  phone 
service. 


Even  bigger  benefits 


And  since  the  new  process  uses 
55%  less  gold  than  the  old  one,  we 
could  more  than  double  production  of 
our  improved  switching  component. 
Without  consuming  any  more  of  the 
shiny  natural  resource. 

But  there  are  more  environ- 
mental plusses.  The  new  process 
has  almost  completely  eliminated  the 
gaseous  wastes  plating  used  to 
produce.  It's  cut  the  liquid  wastes  by 
90%.  And  it  runs  on  67%  less  power. 

This  improved  gold-plating 
technique  is  another  way  Western 
Electric  is  working  to  hold  down  the 
cost,  while  continually  raising  the 
quality  of  your  phone  service. 

Keeping  your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the  world. 


Western  Electric 
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secular  society,  education  has  come  to 

tkm  from  poverty  and  powerlessness. 

One  school  of  social  critics  arsues  that 


Debates  about  curriculum  are  es- 
sentially religious,  then.  In  these  terms, 
the  adnc  of  curriculum  reform  repre- 
sented in  the  Harvard  report  corre- 
sponds to  the  work  of  the  Talmudic 
scholars  who  reinterpret  texts  that  are 
themselves  reinterpretations  of  reinter- 
pretations.  Harvard's  reworking  of  the 
existing  general-education  program  is 
similarly  just  a  revision.  Every  institu- 
tion of  undergraduate  education  should 
reexamine  the  u  ~  •  : :  general  edu- 
cation and  formulare  its  own  program. 
And  because  no  one  approach  will  be 
demonstrab".-  res:,  we  should  encour- 
age a  diversity  of  programs.  We  must 
z         i--  :er.:er.:v  t:  see  the 

program^  adopted  at  Harvard,  the 
• : -  : .. •     :Z-ctorum,  as  the  infallible 


tor  ex- 
iseful  kind 
are  permrt- 
gn  of  their 
responsible 
ndence  of 


in  responsible  partnership  with  faculty. 

My  own  general  education  in  the 
natural  scien  :es  provides  a  case  in  point. 
As  a  woman  student  typically  phobic 
about  courses  in  the  "hard"  sciences. 
I  fulfilled  the  distribution  requirement 
in  natural  science  by  taking  an  easy 
geology  course  known  lovingly  to  Rad- 
cliffe  students  as  "Rocks  :':r  Jocks."  I 
learned  little  of  geology  and.  more  dis- 
tressing, almost  nothing  of  the  scien- 

In  contrast,  a  young  dancer  a:  Hamp- 
shire who  had  a  similar  antipathy  for 
science  declared  that  she  would  never 
graduate  because  she  could  not  fulfill 
Ae  college  requirement  in  natural 
science.  Members  of  the  science  faculty 
met  with  her  and  determined  what  in 
the  sciences  bore  a  relation  of  signifi- 
cance to  her  work  as  a  dancer.  She 


fulfilled  the  science  requirement  by 
completing  a  study  of  muscles  and 
movement-  mastering  in  the  course  of 
her  work  both  physiology  and  aspects 
of  biochemistry.  I  am  confident  that  she 
knows  more  about  the  modes  of  inquiry 
characteristic  of  science  than  I  knew 
when  I  finished  "Rocks  for  Jocks." 

The  studentsr  experience  when  al- 
lowed to  educate  themselves  with  the 
advice  of  wiser  elders  suggests  that  the 
freedom  to  choose  is  an  advantage  in 
learning.  i  et  precisely  because  students 
sought  such  freedom  in  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s  it  is  rejected  now.  Can 
thoughtful  people  really  be  satisfied 
with  the  pendulum  metaphor  as  a  jus- 
tification for  educational  policies? 

Another  curricular  innovation  that 
might  strengthen  undergraduate  educa- 
tion is  directed  toward  a  goal  long 
sought  with  mixed  success  bv  educators. 
The  complexity  of  social  and  environ- 
mental issues  i  to  give  two  examples 
only  !  dictates  interdisciplinary  attempts 
to  solve  them  and  underscores  the 
value  of  interdisciplinary  training.  Even 
the  Harvard  report,  embarrassed  per- 
haps by  the  buzzword  that  interdisci- 
plinary has  become,  alludes  to  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  present  divisions 
among  fields.  But  it  avoids  concluding 
that  they  should  be  changed : 

That  different  ways  of  looking  at 
the  universe,  society,  and  ourselves 
overlap  to  some  degree  is  no  disad- 
vantage. These  interpenetrations 
reflect  the  true  state  of  learning 
with  its  ever-shifting  boundaries, 
and  also  give  students  and  faculty 
a  greater  opportunity  for  interdis- 
ciplinary presentations. 

The  report  seems  to  offer  hope  for 

interdisciplinary  collaboration,  given 
its  titles  for  three  of  the  five  categories 
of  required  courses  i  literature  and  the 
arts,  social  and  philosophical  analysis, 
foreign  languages  and  cultures  t .  but 
these  yokings  are  in  fact  matters  of 
administrative  convenience — the  result 
of  reducing  the  number  of  categories 
to  five  from  eight,  a  total  the  Harvard 
faculty  rejected  as  unwieldy. 

SADLY,  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  of 
the  sort  suggested  here  is  op- 
posed by  the  powerful  self-in- 
terest of  most  faculty  members 
and  the  current  preoccupations  of  many 
undergraduates  and  parents. 

The  conservative  nature  and  plain 


obstinacy  of  some  faculty  bav^  ah 
hindered  reform.  Woodrow  W2 
while  president  of  Princeton.  < 
plained  that  "reforming  a  college 
riculum  is  as  difficult  as  movin 
graveyard."  This  parochialism 
been  the  bane  of  reformers — and 
principal  focus  of  reform — since 
turn  of  the  century,  when  departm 
became  the  basic  political  unit  of 
lege  faculties.  i  The  last  reform  of 
eral  education  at  Harvard,  for  exan 
was  a  reaction  against  just  this  nai 
specialization,  which  then-Presi 
James  B.  Conant  believed  threaten* 
deprive  the  country  of  leaders  wi 
broad,  balanced  outlook.  In  1 
Conant  proposed  a  program  to  "c 
teract  the  tides  of  specialization  w 
were  beginning  to  engulf  not 
students  and  scholars  but  the  fou 
tions  of  a  free  society.") 

Most  faculty  members  limit  tl 
selves  to  research  and  teaching  wi 
their  specialties  because  they  i 
trained  to  do  so  and  because  they 
rewarded  most  richly  for  doing 
Among  academics,  little  prestig 
earned  by  teaching  students  who  m 
in  other  fields,  much  less  by  teamin 
with  colleagues  from  alien  departm* 
or  by  engaging  in  other  peculiar  ac 
ties  suggested  from  time  to  time  by 
vocates  of  interdisciplinary  lean 
^  hen  undergraduates  begin  worl 
their  majors,  they  learn  these  s 
values  and  adopt  them  as  part  of  t 
preparation  for  graduate  school, 
these  circumstances,  undergrade 
rarely  have  the  chance  to  observe 
learn  the  ways  of  collaborative  p 
Iem  solving,  either  among  specia 
in  the  same  discipline  or,  less  Ii 
still,  among  colleagues  from  diffe 
fields.  Nor  are  students  encourage 
cooperate  in  their  own  work.  The 
tem  of  undergraduate  assignments 
evaluations,  and  the  behavior  rew  a 
in  class  discussion,  encourage  a  pr( 
etary.  exclusive  attitude  toward  kn 
edge  and  the  fruits  of  research.  T( 
work  is  viewed  with  suspicion  in 
very  institutions  that  purport  to 
pare  citizens  for  a  future  in  which 
vival  itself  may  depend  on  effei 
collaboration. 

Much  of  the  debate  over  "decli 
standards"  during  the  past  decade 
alluded  to  the  faculty's  having  a 
cated  responsibility  for  general  ed 
tion.  surrendering — as  if  unwilling 
to  the  pressure  from  students  for  r. 
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rol  over  their  own  education.  The 
W LO  i  is  that  the  demand  from  students 
the  right  to  pursue  whatever  gen- 
education  they  choose  coincided 
the  preference  of  many  faculties  to 
atangle  themselves  from  the  enter- 
3.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
departments'  rise  to  power  in  uni- 
ity  politics,  faculty  members  have 
easingly  claimed  sovereignty  over 
and  less  outside  their  fields  of 
Bization.  (At  Amherst  College, 
example,  the  percentage  of  free 
fies  in  the  standard  undergraduate 
r,ram  increased  from  15  percent  in 
")  to  14  percent  in  1066,  and  by 
5  it  had  reached  75  percent.  I  It  is 
•alistic  to  expect  faculty  members 
ated  to  their  departments  to  sacri- 
time  for  general  education  unless 
s  first  occurs  a  profound  change 
B  wa)  graduate  students  are  indoc- 
ated  and  professors  rewarded. 


F  THE  harvard  core  curriculum  is 
a  timid  reform  and  not  a  sufficient 
model  for  the  rest  of  higher  educa- 
tion, it  is  at  least  a  modest  change 
m  what  went  before,  and  for  that  it 
erves  recognition.  In  the  past  dec- 
curriculum  committees  at  Yale 
I  Princeton  have  spent  long  hours 
earnest  debate,  but,  for  reasons  of 
:rnal  politics,  in  neither  institution 
more  than  cosmetic  changes  result, 
new  guidelines  Harvard  has  adopt- 
do  accomplish  some  changes  of 
ential  significance:  the  orientation 
the  present  general-education  pro- 
im  to  Western  civilization  is  aban- 
ned:     provincialism     is  checked 
ough  the  requirements  in  foreign 
rej  iguage  and  culture;  instead  of  the 
mer  emphasis  on  survey  courses, 
j  new  curriculum  suggests  teaching 
idents  the  modes  of  inquiry  of  the 
ijor  fields  of  intellectual  discourse, 
as  to  provide  access  to  knowledge, 
itil  the  1980s,  when  courses  are  of- 
■ed  in  fulfillment  of  these  guidelines, 
■wever,   one  cannot  know  whether 
en  these  revisions  will  be  realized, 
ui  Yet  even  to  have  brought  the  present 
hi  lidelines  through  the  Harvard  legis- 
tive  process  whole  is  a  remarkable 
nj  ilitical  feat.  Examples  of  truly  signifi- 
nt  reform  in  higher  education  are 
arce  and  tend  to  occur  under  much 
ore    favorable    circumstances.  The 
rong  general-education  program  in- 
oduced  in  the  1930s  at  the  University 


of  Chicago,  for  example,  was  favored 
by  the  unusual  capacity  for  leadership 
of  Robert  Maynard  Hut.  bins  and  the 
pressure  just  after  the  Great  Depres- 
sion to  invigorate  the  undergraduate 
program  so  as  to  attract  students  and 
financial  support.  The  introduction  of 
the  Great  Books  curriculum  at  St. 
John  s  was  made  possible  in  part  1>\ 
the  fact  that  the  college  had  lost  its 
accreditation  and  was  headed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. Financial  exigency  made  radi- 
cal innovation  possible  and  saved  the 
institution.  At  Antioch  College  in  1919 
the  work-study  program  that  has  since 
spawned  countless  kindred  programs 
at  other  institutions  was  adopted  only 
when  the  college  had  fallen  on  such 
hard  times  that  the  trustees  offered 
Antioch  as  a  gift  to  the  YMCA.  (The 
offer  was  refused.)  In  addition  to  great 
leadership  and  extreme  fiscal  instabili- 
ty, a  sense  of  common  values  and 
shared  national  will  seems  also  to  favor 
curricular  change.  James  B.  Conant's 
1945  reform  took  hold  in  part  because 
the  country  had  just  been  victorious  in 
World  War  II  and  still  bristled  with 
noble  common  purpose. 

Educators  today  labor  under  none 
of  these  propitious  conditions.  For  the 
most  part,  instead  of  charismatic  uni- 
versity presidents  we  have  skilled  man- 
agers and  businessmen.  University 
budgets  are  neither  so  flush  as  to  afford 
experimentation  nor  so  crippled  as  to 
require  radical  changes  in  the  product 
offered  for  sale.  And  the  nation  is  today 
united  not  by  common  purpose  but  by 
common  diffidence.  Many  entering 
freshmen  and  their  parents  seek  an 
education  that  leads  to  job  security,  not 
critical  and  independent  thinking.  In 
such  circumstances,  vigorous  efforts  to 
design  effective  programs  in  general 
education  become  more  necessary  but 
less  easy.  Since  the  time  more  than  four 
years  ago  when  Dean  Rosovsky  decided 
to  press  for  reform  of  Harvard's  un- 
dergraduate curriculum  (influenced,  in 
part,  by  the  experience  of  his  daughter, 
then  a  college  freshman),  he  has  in- 
volved more  than  sixty  faculty  mem- 
bers in  hundreds  of  hours  of  committee 
work  and  debate.  Now  that  he  has 
wrung  from  the  old  maid  on  the 
Charles  probably  as  much  change  as 
she  will  suffer,  the  rest  of  us  should 
recognize  the  revision  for  what  it  is — 
and  for  what  it  is  not — and  carry  on 
with  the  hard  work  elsewhere.  □ 
harper's/march  1979 


On  )une22.at  1:57a.m., 
520  very  special  people 
will  celebrate  the  sun's 
Summer  Solstice  at  the 
base  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
You  could  be  one  of  them. 


The  unusual  summer  solstice  celebration  at  the 
Great  Pyramid  marks  the  center  of  an  incredible 
journey  through  three  ancient  civilizations. 

Your  guides,  eleven  respected  and  renowned 
teachers  like  Jack  Schwarz,  Alyce  and  Elmer  Green, 
Robert  Monroe  and  Anna  Halprin  will  illuminate  the 
history  and  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Atlantis.  They  will  explore  the  consciousness 
of  these  civilizations  and  introduce  to  you  the 
20th  century  techniques  of  biofeedback  and  beyond, 
voluntary  control  of  internal  body  states,  altered 
states  of  consciousness  using  sound,  plus  dance,  yoga 
and  intensive  journal  keeping. 

In  addition,  there'll  be  dinner  and  dancing  in  a 
Negev  Desert  tent,  shopping  in  Athens'  ancient 
Plaka,  leisurely  swims  in  the  sparkling  blue  Aegean 
and  sunbathing  aboard  your  own  luxurious 
ocean  liner. 

It's  an  odyssey,  both  inward  and  outward,  the  first 
in  an  annual  series  of  Seminar  Cruises 
sponsored  by  Holistic  Life  Seminars. 
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MAIL  ORDER 
WANTS  YOU 


•  Let  me  help  you  start  a  profitable  mail  order  I 

•  business  selling  "how-to"  books  by  mail  No  large  I 
I  investment  or  experience  necessary  FREE  REPORT-  I 
I  Green  Tree.  Dept  H,  Temple  Rd  , 

I  Dunkirk,  New  York  14048  I 
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TRUMPING  ASIAN  ALLIES 


.  .  .  while  dealing  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck  by  Michael  A.  Lec 


JIMMY  carter's  decision  to  open 
diplomatic  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on 
terms  favorable  to  the  PRC  was 
consistent  with  his  previous  venture 
into  Asian  diplomacy.  Even  before  his 
inauguration.  Carter  was  planning  a 
dramatic  step  in  keeping  with  his  ad- 
visers' ideological  predilections:  the 
withdrawal  of  American  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  military  personnel  from 
South  Korea.  Like  the  China  decision, 
the  move  in  South  Korea  was  taken  by 
a  small  group  of  "experts"  who  were 
determined  to  act  in  secrecy  and  in 
defiance  of  public  and  Congressional 
opinion.  Like  the  China  decision,  the 
move  in  South  Korea  was  determined 
without  consultation  with  our  allies, 
and  without  serious  consideration  of 
the  action's  effect  on  the  strategic  bal- 
ance. And  like  the  China  decision,  the 
move  in  South  Korea  increased  the 
chances  of  war  even  though  it  was  por- 
trayed as  a  step  toward  peace. 

As  a  candidate,  Carter  promised  an 
"open  administration,"  yet  while  the 
country  awaited  his  inauguration,  the 
President-elect  prepared  a  secret  plan 
designed  to  bypass  consultation  within 
the  government  and  the  military,  and 
with  Congress  and  allied  governments. 
Like  the  Nixon  Administration  that 


preceded  it,  the  new  regime  was  pre- 
pared to  resort  to  secret  and  unilateral 
decisions  when  its  convictions  were  at 
stake.  The  South  Korean  decision  was 
prepared  by  a  small  transition  team, 
most  of  whose  members  moved  into  the 
second  echelon  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration after  January  20:  Richard 
Holbrooke,  managing  editor  of  Foreign 
Policy,  who  became  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Pacific  and  East  Asian 
Affairs:  Ed  Deagle,  who  hoped  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  but  actually 
went  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation; 
Les  Gelb  of  the  New  York  Times,  now 
director  of  Political-Military  Affairs  at 
the  State  Department;  and  Dr.  Peter 
Bourne,  the  former  head  of  the  \^  hite 
House  drug  program.  This  group,  along 
with  a  few  other  people,  formulated 
the  secret  replacement  of  American 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  South 
Korea  with  dummy  warheads,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  ground  forces  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  President  ap- 
proved the  plan  before  Inauguration 
Day.  By  the  time  the  new  Administra- 
tion assumed  office,  an  order  was  on  its 
way  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  act 
on  the  decision. 

In    the    months    following,  South 

Michael  A.  Ledeen  is  the  executive  editor  of 
The  Washington  Quarterly. 


Korea  was  the  subject  of  intense 
bates  in  Washington,  ranging  : 
accusations  of  cash  payments  to 
gressmen  to  the  issues  raised  by 
Administration's  attempt  to  with 
troops.  But  the  clandestine  plan 
move  American  nuclear  warheads 
South  Korea,  which  has  yet  to  con 
public  attention,  presaged  both 
style  and  the  substance  of  Cai 
Asian  policy.  It  showed  that  the  F 
dent  and  his  staff  were  so  defini 
their  analysis  of  the  world,  so  9 
their  ideological  ways,  that  they  f 
unnecessary  to  discuss  their  deci 
with  those  who  had  spent  a  lif< 
studying  the  problems  in  questioi 
with  those  allies — above  all,  Jap 
directly  affected  by  the  America) 
tion.  As  a  result,  when  public 
international  support  was  lackin< 
the  programs  of  the  new  goverm 
Carter  and  his  aides  simply  took 
ters  into  their  own  hands.  Far 
initiating  a  new  era  of  Ame 
policy,  the  government  has  conti 
the  secrecy  and  arrogance  that  c 
date  Jimmy  Carter  roundly  denoi 
in  the  campaign  of  1976.  The 
nouncement  of  "normalization"  ii 
December  was  simply  the  most  r 
demonstration  of  how  Carter  n 
decisions. 
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rHE  COMMITMENT  to  withdraw 
from  South  Korea  emerged 
not  only  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
place nuclear  warheads  with 
nies.  but  also  in  the  National  Se- 
y  Council's    Presidential  Review 
orandum  No.  13  (known  as  PRM- 
which  circulated  in  mid-March, 
'  .  Most  PRMs  solicit  opinions  from 
various  branches  of  the  govern- 
.  on  major  policy  questions,  so 
the  President  can  have  the  broad- 
ossible  spectrum  of  expert  opinion. 
PRM-U  began  with  a  declaration 
itent:  the  President  had  decided  to 
draw  American  troops.  The  PRM 
ested   onlv   recommendations  for 
best  and  speediest  implementation 
he  decision.  No  discussion  of  the 
c  issue  was  invited, 
he  decision  to  withdraw  from  South 
ea  was  probably  made  two  years 
ire  Carter  was  even  elected.  In  meet- 
at  the  Trilateral  Commission  and 
the  Brookings   Institution.  Carter 
rd  that  the  presence  of  American 
es  in  South  Korea  was  a  risk  and 
ht  lead  the  United  States  into  an- 
r  Asian   war.   People  like  Gelb, 
brooke.  Bourne,  and  Barry  Blech- 
formerlv  of  Brookings,  now  in 


the  Pentagon — encouraged  the  candi- 
date in  his  conviction  that  if  American 
troops  were  withdrawn,  the  United 
States  could  avoid  fighting  in  Asia, 
neatly  avoiding  the  crucial  issue  that 
American  forces  were  required  to  deter 
aggression  and  that  alliances  required 
a  willingness  to  fight  a  war  if  chal- 
lenged. Thus,  although  the  President 
or  his  aides  have  never  provided  moti- 
vation for  Carter's  decision,  it  appears 
that  the  overriding  concern  was  the 
urge  to  avoid  another  Vietnam-type 
war  by  withdrawing  United  States 
forces  and  weapons.  If  these  actions 
triggered  a  new  war  in  Korea  by  up- 
setting the  balance  of  power,  that 
would  be  acceptable,  provided  that 
American  soldiers  were  not  involved. 

Thus,  within  two-and-a-half  months 
of  taking  office.  Carter  had  instructed 
the  military  to  remove  American  nu- 
clear weapons  and  requested  plans  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Korea.  These  decisions 
were  made  unilaterallv,  and  without 
consultation  with  American  military, 
diplomatic,  and  strategic  experts,  or 
with  Asian  and  other  allies.  No  effort 
was  made  to  negotiate  matching  reduc- 
tions from  North  Korea,  or  even  to  ob- 


tain promises  of  nonbelligerency  from 
the  government  of  Kim  II  Sung. 

The  China  decision  bears  the  same 
trademark  as  the  Korea  plan.  Vt  hen  the 
President  had  learned  that  there  was 
considerable  Congressional  opposition 
to  normalization  with  the  People's  Re- 
public- unless  Taiwan  was  given  strong 
security  guarantees,  he  switched  to 
covert  negotiations  with  the  PRC,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  terms  of  normal- 
ization was  restricted  to  a  handful  of 
people,  all  of  whom  shared  the  Presi- 
dent's bias  on  the  matter.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which  is  responsible 
for  Taiwan's  security  as  long  as  the 
mutual-defense  pact  exists,  was  not — 
even  in  a  general  way — consulted  on 
withdrawal.  And  leading  State  Depart- 
ment officers  were  in  the  dark  as  late 
as  the  afternoon  of  December  15,  the 
day  of  the  President's  announcement. 
Indeed,  that  day  a  group  of  them  told  a 
high-ranking  representative  of  an  allied 
country  that  it  would  be  unthinkable 
for  the  President  to  recognize  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  without  an  extended  na- 
tional debate. 

Just  as  the  President  wished  to  with- 
draw from  South  Korea  without  ob- 
taining anything  in  return  from  the 
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North,  so  the  normalization  with  the 
PRC  was  achieved  without  extracting 
any  concessions  for  Taiwan.  Not  only 
did  the  representatives  of  the  PRC  re- 
fuse to  make  any  statement  about  their 
peaceful  intentions  in  that  dispute,  but 
the  United  States  privately  guaranteed 
the  PRC  that  it  would  not  make  new 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan  in  the  twelve 
months  following  normalization.  Hence, 
in  a  single  stroke  the  United  States  re- 
moved its  own  deterrence,  in  the  form 
of  a  mutual-defense  treaty,  and  gravely 
compromised  Taiwan's  ability  to  de- 
fend itself,  by  promising  to  end  the 
arms-sales  program.  The  significance 
of  the  defense  treaty  with  Taiwan  was 
the  ability  of  the  heirs  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  buy  arms  from  the  United 
States,  and  whatever  the  legal  status  of 
the  treaty  in  the  next  year,  it  becomes 
a  scrap  of  paper  if  we  refuse  to  sell  new 
weapons  to  Taiwan. 

The  Administration  failed  to  nego- 
tiate an  arrangement  that  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  our  allies  and 
to  domestic  critics.  And  the  normal- 
ization decision — like  the  Korea  plan 
— was  reached  in  a  way  designed  to 
provoke  heated  reaction  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  President's  decision  to 
proceed  in  this  manner  indicates  an 
unwillingness  to  learn  from  the  past  in 
light  of  the  reaction  to  the  Korea  plan 
a  year  and  a  half  before. 

THE  korea  plan  consisted  of 
the  covert  elimination  of 
American  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  parallel  withdrawal  of 
American  ground  forces.  The  nuclear 
initiative  collapsed  rather  quickly.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  were  so  appalled  by  the 
instructions  to  sneak  the  nuclear  war- 
heads out  of  South  Korea  that  they 
mustered  a  counterattack,  even  though 
the  military  is  notoriously  timid  and 
inept  at  bureaucratic  infighting.  The 
generals  made  it  clear  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent persisted,  they  would  spread  the 
decision  all  over  Washington,  with 
catastrophic  effects  for  the  new  Admin- 
istration. The  weapons  remained. 

The  scheme  to  remove  American 
troops  was  more  successful.  In  the  first 
place,  Carter's  advisers  rightly  judged 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  opponents 
of  the  policy  to  fight  a  decision  that 
appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  re- 
sponses to  PRM-13.  The  pressure  tactic 
of  asking  for  advice  on  implementation 


rather  than  for  opinions  on  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Presidential  decision  itself 
effectively  thwarted  opponents  in  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Department  of  State. 
Nonetheless,  some  opposition  did 
emerge,  most  notably  from  Carter's 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Stansfield  Turner.  On  at  least 
two  occasions,  Admiral  Turner  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  the  with- 
drawal: in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  June, 
1977,  and  in  a  personal  memorandum 
to  the  President  during  the  discussions 
of  PRM-13.  Turner  was  the  only  senior 
member  of  the  Administration  to  try 
to  get  Carter  to  face  the  question: 
Could  U.S.  forces  be  withdrawn  from 
South  Korea  without  risking  war  in  the 
area?  The  other  senior  official  to  ex- 
press reservations  about  the  President's 
ideas  on  Korea  was  National  Security 
Adviser  Zbigniewr  Brzezinski,  who  sent 
a  note  to  Carter  suggesting  a  delay  in 
the  withdrawal  of  the  nuclear  war- 
heads, but  the  memo  came  back  with  a 
brusque  note  from  the  President:  "Get 
them  out .  .  .  quickly." 

For  the  most  part,  Carter's  ap- 
pointees accepted  his  decision  and  con- 
centrated on  implementation.  But  they 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  "go  public." 
There  was  no  attempt  to  justify  the 
move  to  either  the  Congress  or  the  two 
allies  most  immediately  involved: 
South  Korea  and  Japan.  From  Febru- 
ary through  June  there  were  efforts  by 
civil  servants,  military  men,  and  civil- 
ians to  dissuade  the  Administration 
from  its  course,  but  these  efforts  merely 
slowed  implementation.  The  policy  was 
unaltered.  The  President  was  intent  on 
convincing  the  government  to  go  along 
with  his  view,  although  at  no  stage  did 
Carter  or  his  aides  explain  precisely 
why  they  wanted  to  withdraw.  This 
pattern  was  repeated  in  the  case  of 
normalization  with  China:  when  the 
decision  was  announced  there  w  as  gen- 
eral bafflement.  In  each  decision,  the 
motivation  remained  puzzling. 

The  lack  of  justification  fatally  weak- 
ened the  Korea  policy.  Since  no  coher- 
ent rationale  was  ever  offered,  both 
Congress  and  the  allies  became  con- 
cerned, prompting  the  Administration 
to  adopt  a  masquerade  of  consultation. 
The  parodv  began  with  Vice-President 
Mondale's  spring,  1977,  trip  to  Japan, 
where  he  asserted  that  American  forces 
could  be  withdrawn  without  any  ill  ef- 
fects. Badly  equipped  to  discuss  strat- 


egy, the  Vice-President  did  *ot  \ 
a  persuasive  case.  The  "consullat:] 
continued  with  the  June  missiorj 
South  Korea  of  General  George  Brl 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  : 
and  State  Department  Unders 
tary  Phillip  Habib  to  Seoul.  Bu 
then  the  troop  withdrawals  envis 
had  been  scaled  down  and  stret 
out. 

The  Japanese  were  the  first  of 
allies  to  comprehend  Carter's  A 
policy.  It  is  no  accident  that  steps 
recently  been  taken  in  Tokyo  to  1 
a  Japanese  defense  force  big  enoui 
protect  the  country  without  depen 
on  American  help.  Prior  to  the  C 
decisions,  such  a  step  would  have 
unlikely  for  a  country  that  has 
resolutely  opposed  to  large  mil 
expenditures  since  the  end  of 
second  world  war. 

Despite  Japanese  dismay  and 
certainty  that  powerful  member 
Congress  would  be  angry  about  su 
troop  reductions  in  South  Korea 
plan  was  formulated  in  detail  by  A. 
It  called  for  the  withdrawal,  by  ] 
of  between  25,000  and  30,000  Ai 
can  soldiers.  Then  there  wouk 
token  American  ground  forces 
Korea,  aside  from  some  6,000  me 
the  Panmunjom  Joint  Security  An 
run  communications,  installations, 
various  intelligence  units.  When 
South  Koreans  objected — and 
protests  were  supported  by  some  A 
icans,  including  Major  General 
K.  Singlaub  in  South  Korea,  w 
complaints  about  Administration 
cies  led  to  his  dismissal — the  go 
ment  first  announced  that  it  w 
leave  the  combat  troops  of  the  Se 
Division  untouched  until  1982  (in; 
of  taking  out  the  Second  Brigac 
1980),  and  in  late  April,  1978, 
Pentagon  announced  that  only 
combat  battalion,  and  not  a  full 
gade,  would  be  taken  out  of  the  Se 
Division. 

Thus,  the  entire  hullabaloo  had 
duced  the  withdrawal  of  a  combat 
of  a  mere  1.000  men.  Yet  in  ordi 
withdraw  those  men  the  Carter  Ad 
istration  had  compromised  the  fr 
sense  of  security  in  Northeast  Asia 
had  been  slowly  pieced  together 
the  American  defeat  in  Vietnam, 
our  Asian  allies  had  learned 
Jimmy  Carter's  government  was  < 
ble  of  withdrawing  from  at  least 
of  the  area  without  warning,  wil 
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Itation,  and  without  seeking  any- 
in  return  from  our  rivals. 


ISCUSSIONS    with    those  in- 
volved in  the  Korea  decision, 
as  well  as  the  evidence  that  has 
rfaced  thus  far  about  the 
alization  with  the  People's  Repub- 
uggest  that  the  President  does  not 
;e  that  his  decisions  entail  the  po- 
ll for  war.  In  the  Korean  case, 
rican  nuclear  weapons  were  de- 
id  for  three  major  roles:  to  deter 
ttack  from  North  Korea;  to  en- 
the  safety  of  American  troops 
jghout  the  Orient  by  guaranteeing 
no  enemy  attack  could  overrun 
d  positions  before  American  troops 
the  chance  to  fight;  and  to  con- 
lte  to  America's  overall  nuclear 
rrent.  Although  the  American  nu- 
weapons  in  South  Korea  have 
payloads   and   relatively  short 
jes,  they  can  still  destroy  some  So- 
targets  east  of  Lake  Baikal, 
t  a  time  when  the  strategic  balance 
hifting  perceptibly  in  favor  of  the 
iet  Union,  a  sudden  American  re- 
sends  the  world  a  political  mes- 
It  demonstrates  that  the  United 


States  is  disengaging  from  another  area 
of  potential  conflict  and  abandoning 
another  ally.  Against  the  backdrop  of 
events  in  Ethiopia,  Afghanistan, 
Yemen,  and  Iran,  the  decisions  in 
Korea  may  have  actually  increased  the 
risk  of  a  new  Korean  war.  In  fact,  both 
the  withdrawal  from  Korea  and  the 
one-sided  accommodation  with  Peking 
were  viewed  with  profound  concern  by 
the  military  in  Tokyo  and  Washington 
(and  almost  certainly  in  Peking  and 
Western  Europe  as  well),  because  of 
the  likelihood  that  potential  aggressors 
would  be  encouraged  to  invade  un- 
protected areas. 

In  spring,  1975,  American  military 
intelligence  discovered  that  the  North 
Koreans  had  drilled  a  tunnel  under 
South  Korean  lines.  The  tunnel  ex- 
tended 173  feet  and  was  hacked  out  of 
solid  granite,  and  its  internal  dimen- 
sions were  two  yards  high  by  two 
yards  wide.  It  was  designed  for  infil- 
tration by  enemy  forces,  and  testi- 
fied to  the  preparations  for  war  by 
North  Korean  dictator  Kim  II  Sung. 
Most  analysts  believed  that  the  pres- 
ence of  American  forces  was  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  precisely  because  the 
North  Koreans  knew  that  any  attack 


against  the  South  would  automatically 
bring  the  Americans  into  the  conflict; 
however,  the  President  evidently  wished 
to  remove  the  possibility  that  Amer- 
icans would  fight  in  Korea.  These  sig- 
nals can  only  encourage  the  North. 

Subsequent  events  have  demon- 
strated the  accuracy  of  this  appraisal. 
A  few  months  ago  a  new  North  Korean 
tunnel  was  discovered  (the  third  such 
tunnel  found  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war),  and  the  latest  estimates 
of  North  Korean  military  strength 
have  increased  two-  to  threefold  over 
those  of  a  year  or  two  ago.  Under  the 
circumstances,  many  Administration 
members  are  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  Carter's  decision  to  withdraw. 

But  even  if  war  does  not  break  out, 
the  Carter  decisions  on  Korea  and  on 
China  mean  that  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  will  probably  "go  nuclear."  If 
these  two  countries  are  convinced  that 
the  United  States  will  not  fight  for  and 
with  them,  they  will  have  to  provide 
their  own  defense.  Taiwan  knows  that 
the  mutual-defense  treaty  will  end  in 
a  year,  and  that  arms  shipments  from 
the  United  States  will  be  curtailed. 
South  Korea  knows  that  the  President 
gave  orders  to  eliminate  American  nu- 
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clear  weapons  from  its  soil,  and  that 
the  plan  was  limited  with  reluctance. 
Both  countries  have  every  reason  to 
push  ahead  with  crash  nuclear  pro- 
grams. Indeed,  it  would  be  folly  for 
them  to  hope  for  a  reprieve  in  Wash- 
ington. Thus,  decisions  that  the  Ameri- 
can President  conceived  as  steps  toward 
peace  paradoxically  point  toward  war. 


Like  so  many  of  Carter's  uni- 
lateral initiatives,  those  to 
withdraw  from  South  Korea 
and  to  expand  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  have  caused  con- 
fusion in  world  politics.  In  the  Orient, 
where  the  Lnited  States  is  trving  to 
convince  the  People's  Republic  that  its 
interests  are  in  an  alliance  with  the 
West,  this  shift — paradoxically — could 
drive  the  Chinese  back  into  the  Soviet 
bloc.  If  a  change  in  the  balance  of 
power  imperiled  the  Chinese,  prudent 
leadership  might  be  compelled  to  make 
accommodations  with  the  Russians. 
The  Lnited  States  should  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  that  recognition 
of  Peking  will  blind  Chinese  leaders 
to  geopolitical  realities.  But  Carter's 
policies  are  not  part  of  an  overall  stra- 
tegic design,  nor  are  they  linked  to 
other  developments.  Each  is  considered 
a  sacred  goal. 

To  avoid  U.S.  involvement  in  an 
Asian  war  was  also  significant  in  the 
plan  to  secretly  remove  American  nu- 
clear weapons  from  South  Korea.  For- 
mer Arms  Control  chief  Paul  ^  arnke 
opposed  the  presence  of  atomic  weap- 
ons in  Korea,  and  the  President 
shared  the  fear  that  they  might  lead 
the  U.S.  into  a  Korean  conflict.  Carter's 
visceral  aversion  to  atomic  arms  sur- 
faced in  his  decisions  to  delay  full- 
scale  development  of  the  neutron  bomb, 
to  cancel  the  B-l  bomber,  and  to  post- 
pone the  M-X  missile  system.  Similarly, 
the  plan  to  sneak  American  nuclear 
weapons  out  of  Korea  was  designed 
without  considering  the  importance  of 
the  arms  as  a  deterrent.  The  decision 
was  based  on  an  overriding  goal:  to 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons. 

The  decision  to  send  an  ambassador 
to  Peking  was  equally  narrow-minded. 
Given  the  strategic  shift  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Lnion.  nobodv  can  dispute  the 
wisdom  of  turning  to  the  People's  Re- 
public to  help  contain  Soviet  expan- 
sion. By  forging  a  diplomatic  alliance 
with  China,  the  West  can  deflect  at 


least  a  portion  of  Soviet  military  mi 
to  the  eastern  boundaries  of^lus 
thus  lessening  the  military  and  polit 
pressure  on  ^  estern  Europe  and 
danger  of  a  land  war  in  the  West, 
the  United  States  has  not  "played 
China  card":  the  People's  Republic 
China  has  played  the  American  a 
China  is  not  a  military  threat  to 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  Russians  attae 
China  tomorrow,  there  would  be  li 
doubt  about  the  outcome.  The  only 
known  would  be  how  much  damage 
Soviets  inflicted.  Thus,  the  Chii 
hope  to  obtain  aid  from  the  West 
defense  against  the  Soviets.  Thus, 
Chinese  need  American  aid — soi 
thing  they  stress  in  private  convei 
tion — whatever  the  state  of  fon 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  1 
nations. 


SHOCK  DIPLOMACY  of  the  Cai 
ilk,  secretly  arrived  at,  jeoj. 
dizes  our  alliances.  At  a  mom 
when  Carter  is  presumably 
ing  to  convince  moderates  in  Iran 
take  grave  risks  based  on  Ameri 
promises,  the  precedents  of  So 
Korea  and  Taiwan  must  scare 
Iranians.  The  same  applies  to  Mes 
Sadat  and  Begin,  who  are  similarly 
ing  asked  to  believe  U.S.  guarant 
for  their  safety. 

In  addition,  the  Korean  and  Chin 
decisions  demonstrate  an  arrogance 
power  that  recalls  the  worst  of 
Nixon  years.  Jimmy  Carter  promi 
an  open  Administration,  yet  two  of 
important  decisions  were  veiled  in 
crecy  and  intrigue,  and  designed 
bypass  public  debate  and  full  consu 
tion  with  involved  parties.  One  dei 
cratic  safeguard  is  that  Presiden 
impulses  are  tempered  by  the  wisd 
and  experience  of  those  who  have  sp 
years  studying  specific  problems.  & 
one  fundamental  ingredient  of  an  e 
ance  is  that  decisions  affecting  all  i 
at  a  minimum,  discussed  before  en; 
ment.  Yet  both  the  Korean  and  Chin 
decisions  were  taken  without  the  be 
fit  of  such  consultation,  and  bore 
imprint  of  ideologically  structu 
amateurishness.  As  a  Turkish  gene 
recently  remarked,  '"The  trouble  w 
having  the  United  States  as  an  ally 
that  vou  never  know  when  the  Ami 
cans  are  going  to  stab  themselves 
the  back." 
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PLATS  DU  JOUR 


ispicuous  consumption  a  la  mode 


by  T.  D.  Allman 


OTHING  IS  better  for  the  res- 
taurant trade,  guidebook 
sales,  and  the  expense  ac- 
counts of  food  columnists 
a  raging  public  controversy.  But  for 
the  bad  blood  shed  in  battle  be- 
en the  partisans  of  the  old  French 
king  and  the  nouvelle  cuisine  fran- 
>e,  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  the 
ction  of  haute  cuisine  has  not 
ngcd  at  all. 

'Fat,"  Auguste  Escoffier,  demigod 
the  cuisine  classique,  wrote  in  1934, 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  nour- 
ment."  Forty-two  years  later,  Michel 
erard,  demiurge  of  cuisine  minceur 
tat  is,  diet  food),  did  not  revolution- 
French  cooking  so  much  as  he  cast 
inherent  fatuities  into  vigorous  new 
m  by  standing  Escoffier's  maxim  on 
head. 

"I  realized  that  I  had  to  get  rid  of 
s  disgraceful  fat,"  Guerard  wrote  in 
76,  proscribing  fat,  flour,  butter,  and 
gar  from  his  cooking  as  rigorously 
they  once  had  been  prescribed  in 
recipes  of  Escoffier.  The  gastro- 
mic  elite  cried  revolution,  but  it  was 
Jy  a  palace  coup.  In  those  days  when 
Iward  VII  made  obesity  de  rigueur 
om  Ascot  to  Marienbad  simply  by  be- 
fat  himself,  Escoffier  was  revered 
the  king  of  chefs  and  the  chef  of 
ngs."  Guerard  has  promoted  himself 
to  an  international  sensation  by  be- 
raiing  the  celebrity  of  chefs,  and  the 
lef  of  celebrities.  Haute  cuisine,  like 
public  luxury,  is  unchanging  in  that 
constantly  takes  the  same  picture  of 
times,  but  the  picture  it  takes  is  al- 
ays  a  negative.  Today's  Maries  of 
omania  no  longer  parade  the  Bois 
Boulogne  in  horse-drawn  phaetons, 
arrying  parasols  to  protect  their  pale, 
mple  bosoms  from  the  sun.  Like  Jack- 
0.   and  Grace  Kelly's  son-in-law 
now  pose,  tanned  and  slim,  in 
wimsuits  for  Paris -Match  and  the  life- 
tyle  supplements  of  the  New  York 


Times.  In  the  age  of  Escoffier  to  be 
tanned  and  thin  was  to  risk  being  taken 
for  some  dreadful  peasant  woman;  one 
had  to  be  ample  and  pale.  In  the  age 
of  Michel  Guerard,  to  be  ample  and 
pale  is  to  risk  the  fate  of  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor. When  the  peasantry  works  indoors, 
it  is  the  function  of  the  elite  to  bask  in 
the  sun.  Have  they  no  bread?  Then 
let  us  eat  cake. 

When  considering  a  classic  of  nine- 
teenth-century haute  cuisine,  like  selle 
de  veau  a  la  Prince  Orloff,  it  is  wise  to 
recall  that  until  recently,  France  was  a 
poor,  hungry,  and  unhappy  nation. 
With  its  duxelles  of  minced  wild  mush- 
rooms, its  soubise  of  sliced  foie  gras 
and  black  truffles,  with  its  Mornay 
sauce  of  butter,  flour,  heavy  cream,  and 
Gruyere,  Veal  Orloff  was  as  much  a 
reaction  to  the  revolutions  of  1848  as 
the  resurgence  of  clericalism.  It  is  for- 
gotten now  that  the  ingredients  so  de- 
spised by  the  new  French  cooking — 
uncontaminated  white  flour,  highly  re- 
fined sugar,  cheese  that  is  not  rotten, 
butter  that  is  not  rancid,  and  wine  that 
is  not  a  health  hazard — were  not,  in 
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their  hour  of  fashion,  the  ordinary 
commodities  they  are  today.  They  were 
luxuries.  But  with  the  stabilization  of 
the  Fifth  Republic  and  the  new  franc, 
the  components  of  elite  French  cooking 
became  available  on  a  mass  scale  to 
the  masses. 

Just  as  the  Paris  Communards  of 
1870,  with  their  fricassees  of  horseflesh 
and  rat,  were  the  parents  of  Escoffier, 
so  General  de  Gaulle  was  the  father  of 
cuisine  minceur.  By  the  end  of  the  Al- 
gerian war,  fashionable  French  cook- 
ing of  the  old  school  had  ceased  to  per- 
form its  essential  function,  which  is 
not  to  nourish  those  who  eat  it,  but  to 
differentiate  them  from  the  rabble.  Any 
housewife  could  begin  a  dinner  party 
with  salmon  mousse,  and  end  it  with 
chocolate  souffle;  the  tour  buses  were 
parking  in  front  of  three-star  restau- 
rants. Haute  cuisine  had  degenerated 
into  consonance;  it  no  longer  stood  out 
in  haughty  reaction  to  the  common- 
alities of  the  times. 


XT  IS  important  that  you  drink 
neither  wine  nor  alcohol,"  decreed 
Guerard  to  a  demimonde  already 
impatient  for  its  messiah.  With  a 
single  stroke  of  genius,  the  creator  of 
cuisine  minceur  relieved  fashionable 
women  from  the  sixteenth  arrondisse- 
ment  to  Park  Avenue  of  a  recurring 
social  nightmare:  finding  one's  clean- 
ing lady  stocking  up  on  the  same  vin- 
tage of  Vosne-Romanee.  To  replace 
all  those  vulgar  clarets,  burgundies, 
and  champagnes,  Guerard  propounded 
a  beverage  of  his  own  invention:  tisane 
minceur  d'Eugenie,  concocted  of  "dried 
heather  flowers,  corn  silk,  horsetail 
[shave  grass],  bearberry.  and  cherry 
stems."  Cheese?  Beyond  the  pale  of 
truly  cultivated  dining  did  Guerard 
banish  each  and  every  one  of  the  150 
cheeses  of  France.  Some  Boulette 
d'Avesnes  from  Flanders?  A  little  La 
Mothe-St-Heray  from  Poitou-Angou- 
mois?  One  might  as  well  be  caught 
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eating  melted  Velveeta.  Thus  Guerard 
created  his  own  cheese,  Taillefine.  It 
contains  83  percent  water;  its  distinc- 
tion, concedes  Roy  Andries  de  Groot, 
a  popularizer  of  the  new  French  cook- 
ing, is  that  it  has  neither  taste  nor 
texture  of  any  kind. 

The  rapture  that  welcomed  cuisine 
minceur  was  therefore  necessary  and 
inevitable.  High  prices  alone  no  longer 
sufficed  to  save  the  refinements  of  the 
chic  from  enjoyment  by  the  common, 
so  Guerard  invented  a  cuisine  that  a 
tiny  elite,  and  a  tiny  elite  only,  could 
enjoy,  because  to  everyone  else  it  was 
unsatisfying  or  worse.  Let  the  polloi 
waste  their  time  with  vintage  charts; 
leave  Julia  Child  to  those  who  live  in 
little  row  houses  in  New  Jersey.  Real 
status  now  lay  in  setting  one's  house- 
keeper to  work  drying  heather  flowers; 
in  sharing  only  with  one's  most  trusted 
confidantes  the  telephone  number  of 
the  little  boutique  stocking  bearberries 
and  cherry  stems. 

The  social  continuity  between  Escof- 
fier  and  Guerard  is  absolute;  so,  natu- 
rally enough,  are  many  of  the  ingre- 
dients they  use,  so  long  as  they  have 
not  become,  like  quality  pastry  flour, 
cheap.  Thus  Guerard,  Senderens,  and 
the  Troisgros  brothers  continue — as 
Escoffier  did — to  infest  everything 
with  truffles.  They  dollop  caviar  all 
over  the  place.  When  you  make  your 
court-bouillon,  it  of  course  must  be 
fresh  crayfish,  never  the  pedestrian 
shrimp.  (Fly  them  in,  live,  from  Loui- 
siana, Guerard  tells  his  eager  American 
disciples.)  Wild  strawberries,  if  you 
please.  And  raspberries,  raspberries  on 


everything.  Not  those  less  expensive 
fruits. 

Nor  is  it  enough  merely  to  be  able 
to  afford  the  right  ingredient,  one  must 
know  the  right  part  of  the  right  ingre- 
dient to  use.  For  lapereau  d  la  vapeur 
d'hysope,  one  must  be  vigilant  to  em- 
ploy only  the  "hindquarters  of  a  young 
rabbit,"  and  let  the  forequarters  be 
damned.  On  the  other  hand,  only  the 
front  end  of  the  duck  is  permissible  for 
caneton  aux  figues  fraiches.  Tired  of 
silly  old  Escoffier,  with  all  his  preten- 
tious cant  about  coxcombs  and  force- 
meats, with  his  Thomist  disquisitions 
on  which  flesh  is  more  delicate,  that  of 
the  lapwing  or  the  golden  plover?  Chef 
Guerard  offers  you  a  soothing,  slim- 
ming, simple  dish  of  soupe  a  la  grive 
de  vigne,  that  is,  wild  song  thrush  soup. 
To  rustle  this  up,  one  needs  only  agaric 
mushrooms  (not  the  normal  kind), 
truffle  juice,  a  truffle  sauce  with  both 
cognac  and  armagnac,  and  several 
score  other  ingredients.  Make  sure  the 
truffles  are  Perigord  truffles,  and  that 
you  use  only  the  breasts  of  the  wild 
song  thrush,  eight  to  be  exact.  And  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  botch  the  job  by 
getting  the  wrong  kind  of  wild  song 
thrush.  "The  thrush  in  question  must 
be  a  particular  one  that  feeds  on 
grapes." 

While  Guerard  sends  his  American 
followers  out  on  w  ild  song  thrush  hunts, 
the  latest  discovery  of  the  French  culi- 
nary demimonde,  ever  as  hungry  for 
novelty  as  it  is  disdainful  of  nourish- 
ment, seems  to  be  the  American  super- 
market. 


DEL  MONTE  CANNED  CORN  is 
the  latest  nouvelle  cuisine 
taste  sensation  here  in  Paris, 
where  these  days  the  visitor 
risks  discovering  that  back  home  in 
his  own  kitchen  he  was  like  the  man 
who  spoke  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it. 

Imagine  yourself  at  2:00  a.m.,  fam- 
ished, with  nothing  in  the  house  but 
that  inevitable  tin  of  corn  and,  buried 
in  permafrost — every  refrigerator  har- 
bors such  consequences  of  last  season's 
impulse  shopping — some  frozen  liver. 
One  is  appalled  by  the  culinary  crime 
one  is  about  to  commit,  but  the  stom- 
ach will  not  take  no  for  an  answer. 
Many  savage  thrusts  of  the  ice  pick, 
and  the  liver  is  dislodged:  at  length 
the  can  opener  is  discovered.  Present- 


ly the  canned  corn  is  boilin^ove 
liver  burnt  outside,  raw  under: 
W  hat  the  hell,  no  one  is  looking, 
er  the  canned  corn  over  the  rawr 
and  force  it  down. 

Et  voild!  Like  some  New  Gi 
tribesman  happening  upon  the  v 
you  have  created  your  own  adapt 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  new 
terpieces  of  the  nouvelle  cuisine 
caise,  foie  gras  de  canard  aux  r 
Warm  duck's  liver  w  ith  corn  is  th 
vention  of  the  celebrated  chef  J 
Senderens,  superstar  of  L'Archest 
the  most  celebrated  nouvelle  cu 
restaurant  in  Paris.  The  Guide  M 
lin,  arbiter  of  the  French  culinar 
tablishment,  confers  its  maximum  I 
stars  on  Senderens's  restaurant,  : 
ing  it,  in  the  esteem  of  that  fin 
radial-tire  manufacturers,  one  ol 
six  best  restaurants  in  Paris.  Foi 
rival  Nouveau  Guide  Gault-Mi 
which  is  to  the  gastronomically  tr 
what  the  Koran  is  to  Colonel  Qac 
L'Archestrate  is  nothing  less  thar 
most  "sublime  and  exquisite"  ei 
place  in  all  France.  Gault  and  M 
discern  in  such  hitherto  unapprec 
taste  combinations  "une  dimei 
quasi  metaphysique.''  They  eli 
Senderens  himself  "into  the  Olyi 
of  the  premier  chefs  of  France." 

In  an  age  in  which  taste  has 
demoted  to  the  humble  footmai 
fashion:  in  which  the  distinction! 
tween  novelty  and  invention,  and  c 
rity  and  achievement  no  longer  e 
in  which  the  cultivated  thing  to  ( 
to  seek  character  without  sufferin 
age  without  wrinkling,  and  to 
without  ever  growing  fat,  dininj 
joie  gras  de  canard  aux  ma'is  at 
chestrate  is  like  wearing  a  pai 
Gucci  loafers.  Of  course  the  lo. 
fall  apart  after  a  season;  of  courst 
leaves  the  table  unsatisfied.  That  i 
point.  Why  buy  one  pair  of  shoes 
buy  that  pair  of  shoes  deprives  01 
the  diversion  of  soon  buying  anol 
what  is  the  value  in  a  $65  lunch, 
obliges  one  to  forgo  a  $90  din 
Once  conspicuous  consumption  wa 
signature  of  virtue.  Today  the  ess 
of  chic  is  to  be  conspicuous  wit 
consuming,  for  to  satisfy  the  apt 
is  not  merely  to  sate  the  appetite, 
to  render  it  incapable  for  a  time  ol 
ther  stimulation.  Contentment 
reckless  invitation  to  introspection 
couraging  the  ceaseless  striving 
novelty. 
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Vhy  do  some  people  see  the  unseen? 
Vhydosome  people  read  Harper's? 


\^Tiy  do  certain  people  leave 
I  lind  the  world's  coziest 
I  umptions  and  head  for  the 

Because  not  to  do  so  would 
intolerable. 

Some  people  simply  will  not 
tie  for  popular  assumptions 
out  anything. 

These  people  are  the 
iders  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Since  1850,  Harper's  has 
en  exclusively  interested  in 
g  exploration  of  new  intellec- 
al  terrain.  ^Tierever  that 
tght  lead. 

Today.  Harper's  is  the 
ittlefield  of  the  mind. 


Literate.  But  merciless. 
Stopping  nowhere:  geo-politics, 
medicine,  literature,  education, 
bio-ethics,  religion,  economics, 
life  itself 

Harpers  (the  unfashionable 
Harpers,  that  is)  will  never  be 
a  popular,  mass  magazine.  In 
fact,  out  of  200  million  Ameri- 
cans, less  than  1  million  read  it. 

But  for  those  who  do. 
Harper's  is  a  unique  source  of 
intellectual  refreshment,  analysis, 
companionship  and  laughter. 

If  you're  not  reading 
Harper's  Magazine,  a  trial 
subscription,  adjacent,  will 
remedv  that  situation  immediatelv. 


For  immediate  sen  ice.  c  all  free  800-247-2160  or  mail  to 
Harper's.  1255  Portland  Plac  e.  Boulder.  Colorado  80323. 

□  8  ISSUES-S6.00  □  Payment  enc  losed 

□  16  ISSUES-S12.00  □  Bill  me 

□  LIFETIME  SLBSCRIPTIO.\-S500.00 


Harper^s. 
The  battlefield  of  the 
mind.  Since  1850. 
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T  Sll  "1HE  guides  gastronomiques, 
m  like  those  food  flacks  who 
I     thrive  elevating  French  fads 

-H_  into  American  fashion,  pro- 
vide an  inestimable  service.  By  noting 
what  the  books  exalt,  the  intelligent 
diner  in  Paris  can  learn  what  to  avoid. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  a  decent  meal  in  a  place 
that  has  excited  (in  the  French  sense 
of  that  verb)  New  York  magazine  or 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  or  that  a  nourish- 
ing lunch  cannot  be  had  in  a  restau- 
rant simply  because  Michelin  has  given 
it  three  stars. 

But  if  one  does  eat  well,  it  is  in  spite 
of — not  because  of — the  star  system, 
which  has  the  same  destructive  effect 
on  culinary  talent  that  election  to  the 
Academie  franchise  has  on  literary 
genius.  Witness  the  histrionic  fate  of 
La  Perouse:  this  Hamlet  of  haute 
cuisine  began  with  the  restaurant's  ac- 
quisition of  the  third  star,  provoking 
mass  invasion  by  Japanese  with  cam- 
eras and  Texans  brandishing  back 
issues  of  Holiday  magazine.  The  result 
was  repudiation  by  the  French  culinary 
elite  and  demotion  to  two  stars,  fol- 
lowed by  the  suicide  of  the  chef, 
changes  of  ownership,  and,  in  the  final 
tragic  tableau,  utter  banishment  from 
every  one  of  the  guides  de  France. 

More  often  the  star  system  works 
subtler  crimes.  Take  Tour  d'Argent. 
Everything  that  can  be  done  has  been 
done  to  destroy  the  place.  Once  a  res- 
taurant instead  of  a  tourist  attraction, 
Tour  d'Argent  has  for  thirty  years 
been  so  relentlessly  publicized  that 
people  feel  the  same  obligation  to  eat 
there  that  they  feel  to  see  the  floor  show 
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at  Moulin  Rouge.  Parisians,  in  con- 
sequence, now  shun  the  place,  but  rath- 
er than  let  his  restaurant  degenerate 
into  a  cliche,  like  a  picture  postcard  of 
Notre-Dame.  the  proprietor,  Claude 
Terrail,  has  elevated  it  into  a  museum, 
like  the  Louvre.  Recently  I  consumed 
the  536,666th  pressed  duck  to  be  served 
at  Tour  d'Argent.  It  was  impeccable  in 
the  same  sense  a  Mercedes-Benz,  fresh 
off  the  assembly  line,  is  impeccable. 
But  what  can  one  expect  for  $91? 

I  was  struck  this  time,  as  I  had  been 
once  before,  by  two  things  about  Tour 
d'Argent.  The  first  is  that  the  duck  is 
really  a  most  uncooperative  animal,  so 
far  as  eating  it  is  concerned,  full  of  fat 
and  almost  devoid  of  tasty  meat.  Start- 
ing out  with  a  duck,  there  is  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  things  the 
cooks  of  any  civilization  can  do.  Tour 
d'Argent  does  its  best;  most  Peking 
restaurants  do  it  better.  The  second  is 
that  it  is  not  much  fun  to  eat  in  a  mu- 
seum. 

Set  pieces  or  mindless  novelties: 
these  are  the  two  basic  choices  the  star 
system  constantly  inflicts  on  those  in 
search  of  a  good  French  meal.  Res- 
taurant Lasserre,  which  Michelin  touts 
as  the  best  in  Paris,  once  was  a  place 
of  such  invention  and  tact  that  Andre 
Malraux  lunched  there;  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Now  the  diver- 
sion of  Lasserre's  sliding  ceiling  may 
be  well  worth  $170  a  couple,  even 
when  the  entrees  are  not.  Simply  to  be 
admitted  to  Lasserre's  elegant  foyer,  to 
be  wafted  upwards  in  Lasserre's  ornate 
elevator  to  the  brilliant  salon  a  few 
steps  above,  and  then  led  by  a  captain 
— in  tails — to  the  table  is  no  mere  mat- 
ter of  sitting  down  for  a  meal;  it  is  an 
initiation  into  some  bizarre  Masonic 
lodge. 

Thus  the  sole  contribution  of  the 
guides  and  food  columns  emerges  from 
their  central  defect.  They  channel  two 
distinct  groups — the  gastronomically 
unlettered  and  the  gastronomically  ov- 
erread,  both  sharing  a  basic  disinterest 
in  food,  and  a  common  obsession  with 
The  Correct  Thing  To  Do — into  the 
same  small  handful  of  Paris  restau- 
rants. This  leaves  most  of  the  several 
thousand  other  places  to  eat  in  Paris 
more  or  less  open  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  a  good  meal.  Restaurants 
like  Coupole,  Brasserie  Flo.  and  Pro- 
cope,  for  example,  though  hardly  un- 
known, have  been  unfashionable  for  so 
long  that  one  seldom  needs  a  reserva- 


tion. The  food  and  service  Tiavd 
proved,  and  the  insufferable  arrog 
of  the  maitre  d'  has  noticeably  di 
ished.  Since  the  Guide  Michelin  ( 
ped  Maxim's  the  way  Maxim's 
clients  once  dropped  mistresses  S 
they  became  altogether  too  sur 
themselves,  if  Millau  and  Gault 
dump  Maxim"s  too,  it  once  again 
become  a  pleasant  place  to  eat  fo: 
first  time  since  World  War  I. 

If  restaurants  that  have  dec 
in  fashion,  like  courtesans  that 
advanced  in  age,  can  be  truste 
make  the  best  of  their  charms, 
restaurants  are  another  matter, 
always  risks  returning  to  Paris  to 
that  a  cherished  one-star  estal 
ment  has  suddenly  joined  the 
rush  to  three-star  tedium.  Three 
taurants  I  like — all  nouvelle  cuisi 
illustrate  the  perils  of  obscurity, 
also  demonstrate  the  rewards.  In 
of  them  one  still  can  eat  well,  but 
are  becoming  too  fashionable  by 
The  third  serves  food  of  such  flj 
originality,  balance,  quality,  and  ch 
with  so  little  pretension,  and  at 
moderate  prices,  that  it  seems  ut 
safe  from  spoil.  The  transatlantic 
snobs  won't  touch  the  place.  Mic 
hardly  deigns  to  mention  it,  and  ( 
and  Millau  seem  offended  that  il 
ists  at  all. 
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The  real  successor  to  Watership  Down" 


London  Observer 


ADAMS 


Two  dogs 
and  one  red  fox 


an  ambitious  journalist, 
a  dozen  irate  farmers, 
irresponsible  scientists, 
devious  politicians 
and  half  the  British  Army. 


The  Plague  Dogs.  The  new  bestseller  by  Richard 
Adams,  author  of  Watership  Down. 

The  Plague  Dogs.  This  remarkable  odyssey  will  ex- 
cite you,  and  touch  you  deeply.  Because  when 
Richard  Adams  writes  a  story  about  animals,  he 
says  something  important  about  mankind. 

A  FAWCETT  Paperback  $2.75 
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de  pieds  de  pore,  updated  with  sweet- 
and-sour  fruits — a  combination  un- 
thinkable at  Lasserre.  There  was  a  salad 
of  smoked  goose  and  fresh  fava  beans, 
followed  by  huitres  en  crepinette  "gour- 
mande,"  telltale  adjective  for  the  ines- 
capable caviar.  Some  delicately  cooked 
wild  salmon;  and  of  course  one  never 
is  very  far  from  liver  with  something 
slathered  on  top  in  the  new  French 
cooking.  But  instead  of  Senderens's 
canned  corn,  Dutournier  topped  his 
liver  with  sea  urchins.  Escoffier  would 
have  had  apoplexy,  but  it  tasted  good. 
Then  came  two  cheeses,  not  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  four  desserts,  including  the 
inevitable  raspberry  concoction.  With 
fish  and  cheese,  meats  and  sweets,  Du- 
tournier served  a  single  red  wine,  a 
Madiran  of  his  native  Gascony.  With 
coffee  we  tasted  three  Bas  Armagnacs, 
'66,  '55,  and  '44. 

This  probably  was  nouvelle  cuisine, 
for  the  sake  of  nouvelle  cuisine,  at  its 
best.  Each  dish  was  gratuitously  inven- 
tive, but  all  of  them  showed  a  real  tal- 
ent for  contrasting  subtle  tastes,  not 
just  mixing  them  together.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  say  it  about  an  eleven-course 
meal — even  one  served  "d  la  chinoise" 
in  those  small  portions  that  are  the 
nouvelle  cuisine  rage — but  I  nonethe- 
less left  Trou  Gascon  more  conscious 
of  having  had  an  intellectual  experi- 
ence than  a  visceral  one.  Dutournier 
is  still  in  his  twenties;  already  reserva- 
tions must  be  made  weeks  in  advance. 
I  wanted  to  ask,  Would  the  clamor  for 
ceaseless  novelty,  to  say  nothing  of 
Dutournier's  own  quest  for  three  stars, 
ultimately  drive  him,  like  Senderens, 
to  that  can  of  corn  on  the  shelf?  In- 
stead I  asked  him  what  he  would  be 
at  forty.  "That  depends  on  the  direc- 
tion of  French  society,"  the  chef  re- 
plied. It  was  the  answer  an  experi- 
mental novelist  might  have  given. 

Partisans  of  nouvelle  cuisine,  who 
so  reprehend  flour  and  sugar  in  their 
food,  show  a  great  proclivity  for  it  in 
their  prose.  Les  Semailles,  the  tiny  res- 
taurant in  Montmartre  where  I  ate 
lunch  the  next  day,  still  has,  like  Trou 
Gascon,  only  one  Michelin  star.  But  al- 
ready it  is  being  drowned  in  tributes  as 
thick  as  bordelaise,  suffocated  in  adu- 
lation as  rich  as  a  charlotte  russe.  One 
of  the  less  absurdly  grandiloquent  en- 
comiums inflicted  on  Les  Semailles's 
young  proprietor,  M.  Jouteux,  heralded 
him  as  an  "auteur"  (quotation  marks 
in  the  original  text)  in  the  sense  that 


nouvelle  vague  filmmakers  are  "au- 
teurs."  Presumably  he  is  thus  not  a 
mere  auteur,  without  the  quotation 
marks,  like  Balzac  or  Racine.  All  that 
syrup,  happily  enough,  failed  to  spoil 
the  flavor  of  the  lunch.  Jouteux — like 
all  chefs — must  use  flashy  ingredients 
if  he  is  to  keep  his  flashy  clientele, 
which  includes  very  chic  Parisians  and 
foreigners  like  Mary  McCarthy.  So, 
apologizing  for  the  "vulgarity"  of  one 
of  its  three  main  ingredients,  he  served 
as  a  first  course  a  seafood  mousse  of 
salmon,  sturgeon — and  caviar.  Next 
came  haddock  and  spinach,  followed 
by  kidneys  and  shredded  leeks.  Jou- 
teux began  by  making  the  vulgar  dis- 
creet; he  went  on  to  make  the  pedes- 
trian refined.  It  was  rather  like  an 
avant-garde  film;  flash/cut/slice refo- 
cus,  the  interest  lying  not  in  the  plot 
or  characters,  but  in  what  the  director 
chooses  to  make  of  them.  No  cheese. 
But  five  little  desserts,  including  a  sor- 
bet of  .  .  .  raspberries,  what  else?  Ev- 
erything from  fish  to  sweets  was  served 
with  a  red  wine,  chilled. 

Les  Semailles  violates  all  the  old 
commandments  of  French  cooking  so 
successfully  that  anybody  ought  to  be 
happy  to  eat  a  meal  there.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  it  rapidly  is  becoming  a 
place  where  everybody  feels  he  must 
have  a  meal.  I  wanted  to  ask  Jouteux 
what  it  is  like  to  be  the  Jean-Paul  Bel- 
mondo  of  the  Guide  Gault-Millau.  In- 
stead I  asked  him  what  he  would  be 
at  forty.  He  laughed,  shrugged,  and 
suggested,  "Passe?" 

Perfectly  wonderful  dinners  do  not 
ordinarily  excite  the  intellect;  nor  do 
they  stimulate  colorful  prose.  The  pub- 
lic does  not  need  guide  books  and  wine 
charts  and  didactic  expositions  to  ap- 
preciate a  meal.  That,  I  suspect,  is  why 
a  man  named  Christian  Ignace  is  the 
most  underrated  cook  in  France  and 
the  reason  Le  Grand  Phoenix,  near  the 
St.-Germain-des-Pres,  is  the  most  over- 
looked restaurant  in  Paris.  The  Guide 
Miclielin  fails  to  give  Le  Grand  Phoe- 


nix even  a  single  star,  so  It  a}le 
safe  for  now  from  the  crowd  all 
serre.  Gault  and  Millau  denounc 
location,  the  decor,  and  the  houj, 
the  mob  at  L'Archestrate  seemt 
likely  to  invade  the  place  eithet 
Grand  Phoenix  rates  so  little  \i 
for  the  very  reason  that  some  I 
Paris  restaurants  rate  so  much  <| 
political.  Ignace  and  the  restaun 
founder,  Raymond  Oliver,  are  snu 
by  both  sides  in  the  great  French 
tronomic  war  because  they  are 
sessed  w  ith  neither  the  inventivene 
the  chef,  nor  the  memory  of  Escc 
but  only  with  the  pleasure  of  the 
tomer. 

There  is  little  point  in  descri 
the  splendid  meal  I  ate  there.  Th 
gredients  do  not  glitter  in  print, 
do  the  combinations  astound.  Wh 
there  to  say  about  a  perfect  cold 
somme?  All  I  remember  about  i 
flawless  crab,  in  a  delicious  light  s 
of  onions  and  orange,  encased  ii 
lightest  pastry  I  have  ever  eate 
that  it  was  the  best  I  have  ever 
The  main  course,  sauteed  sweetbi 
with  crayfish,  was  terrific.  Des 
Nothing  more  than  a  fruit  s 
which  I  cannot  describe  but 
someday  to  eat  again. 

Like  all  nouvelle  cuisine  chefs 
nace  violates  the  rules.  But  his  < 
ing  is  both  successful  and  ignore* 
cause  the  innovations  of  the  noi 
cuisine  do  not  distract  him  from 
was  once  the  alleged  objective  o 
grand  cuisine,  as  well:  to  fill  as 
as  to  please.  After  such  a  feast 
does  not  want  to  ask  questions, 
did  manage  to  ask  Ignace  whs 
thought  he  would  be  doing  at  for 

"I'll  be  cooking,"  he  replied.  I 
absurdities  of  French  food — gi 
and  nouvelle;  gourmande  and  mi] 
— are  many,  such  an  answer  nor 
less  offers  hope  that  the  whole 
game  of  eating  a  meal  in  France  is 
just  possibly,  worth  the  price. 

harper's/marci 


MR.  ALLMAN  S  EXPENSES: 

1.  Dinner  at  Coupole  (for  two) 

2.  Dinner  at  Trou  Gascon 

3.  Lunch  at  Les  Semailles 

4.  Lunch  at  Archestrate 

5.  Dinner  at  Lasserre 

6.  Lunch  at  Tour  d'Argent 

7.  Dinner  at  Grand  Phoenix  (for  two) 


FF  402.50 
FF  180.00 
FF  195.00 
FF  284.00 
FF  398.00 
FF  415.00 
FF  321.00 


($91. 
($40. 
($44. 
($64. 
($90. 
($94. 
($72. 
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U.S. 


IN 


DIESEL 

#1 

ECONOMY. 


we  always  knew  we  made  I 
terrific  economy  cars. 
Now  it's  official. 

Because  according  to  the  1979 
EPA  Guide,  a  Rabbit  Diesel  gets 
the  highest  mileage  in  America: 
an  incredible  [40] estimated  MPG, 
and  a  whopping  50  estimated 
highway  MPG. 

(Use  the  "estimated  MPG"  for 
comparison  to  other  cars.  Your 
mileage  may  vary  with  speed, 
weather,  and  trip  length.  And 
your  highway  mileage  will 
probably  be  less.) 
We  could  go  on  and  on  about 
all  the  innovations  we've 
built  into  our  newest  Rabbit. 

Like  the  fact  that  it  goes 
on  and  on  (amazingly!) 
without  ever  needing  a  conven- 
tional tune-up.  (There  are  simply 
no  spark  plugs,  points,  conden- 
sers, or  carburetors  to  tune.) 

Our  wizardry  doesn't  stop 
with  the  engine  either. 


There's  front -wheel  drive 
better  tracking. 

There's  more  room  for  peoj: 
than  31  other  cars  you  could  bi 

And  a  Rabbit  Diesel  goes  I 
a  bat  out  of  you- know-where 
fact,  it  set  31  world's  records 
diesels  on  a  track  in  Miram 
France. 

Come  test  it  for  yourself. 

For  years  we've  built  cars  ft 
use  very  little  gas. 

Now  we've  built  one  th 
doesn't  use  any  at  all. 

VOLKSWAGEI 
DOES  IT 


HarperSs 


AMERICAS  FOREIGN  POLICY: 
A  RAKE'S  PROGRESS 


Squandering  the  national  inheritance 
by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


Preamble 


rHE    INCREASINGLY    DISSOLUTE  course 
of  American  foreign  policy  makes  it 
difficult  to  characterize  the  spectacle 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world  as 
rything  other  than  a  rake's  progress.  The 
mntry  exhibits  itself  in  the  persona  of  a  prof- 
gate  heir,  squandering  his  fortune  in  gam- 
ing hells  and  on  speculations  in  organic 
:rming  and  Utopian  politics.   Bearing  this 
ortrait  in  mind,  I  can  make  sense  of  the  ac- 
aunts  in  the  newspapers.  Otherwise  I'm  at  a 
»ss  to  know  what  people  mean  when  they  talk 
bout  mutual-defense  treaties,  hegemonies,  the 
Ihina  card,  and  arcs  of  crisis  in  Asia  Minor 
nd  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  reading  the  commu- 
iques  from  Washington,  Peking,  and  Tehe- 
an  ( together  with  the  supporting  sophistry 
n  the  editorial  pages  of  the  New  York  Times ) , 
see  a  soft-faced  man  in  a  nightclub  at  three 
..M.,  earnestly  seeking  to  persuade  a  bored 
lemimondaine  that  he  still  worries  about  the 
ligher  things  in  life  and  that  his  inheritance 
las  failed  to  bring  him  true  peace  and  happi- 
less.  Through  the  dance  music  I  can  hear  him 
iaying,  in  a  blurred  but  concerned  voice,  that 
le  means  to  do  what's  right,  but  that  this  is  a 
nuch  harder  thing  to  do  than  perhaps  the 
noting  lady  knows.  He  would  have  preferred 
:o  become  a  poet  or  a  Protestant  minister,  or 


possibly  a  guitar  player  hitchhiking  across  Ar- 
kansas with  a  girl  who  sings  country  songs. 
But  his  lawyers  keep  talking  to  him  about  the 
Russians  (the  boring,  tedious  Russians,  who 
never  laugh  at  his  jokes),  and  his  trust  officers 
keep  talking  to  him  about  money — about  the 
goddam  price  of  oil  and  the  second-rate  Shah 
who  let  him  down  in  Iran,  about  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  and  the  Taiwanese  and  the 
Vietnamese  (all  of  whom  look  so  much  alike 
that  it's  hard  to  remember  which  ones  are 
floating  around  in  boats),  and  about  the  mis- 
erable Jews  who  failed  him  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  persona  of  the  spendthrift  heir  seems  to 
be  fitting  because  in  1945  the  United  States 
inherited  the  earth.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  European  powers  twice 
attempted  suicide,  and  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  what  was  left  of  Western  civilization 
passed  into  the  American  account."  The  war 
also  had  prompted  the  country  to  invent  a 
miraculous  economic  machine  that  seemed 

*  The  United  States  came  so  suddenly  into  its 
inheritance  that  the  fortune  bears  more  of  a  resem- 
blance to  a  family  estate  than  to  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  accumulated  over  centuries.  It  is  no  more 
than  eighty-nine  years  from  the  closing  of  the  fron- 
tier to  the  walk  on  the  moon;  the  same  span  of  time 
measures  the  building  of  Chartres  Cathedral  and 
the  period  between  John  D.  Rockefeller's  entry  into 
business  and  his  death  amid  incalculable  riches. 
The  alarms  and  excursions  of  the  1960s  can  best  be 
understood  as  a  family  quarrel  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  estate. 


Lewis  H.  Lapham  is 
the  editor  of  Harp- 
er's. 
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to  grant  as  many  wishes  as  were  asked  of 
it.  The  continental  United  States  had  escaped 
the  plague  of  war,  and  so  it  was  easy  enough 
for  the  heirs  to  believe  that  they  had  been 
anointed  by  God.  In  their  eager  innocence, 
they  made  of  foreign  policy  a  game  of  tran- 
scendental poker,  in  which  the  ruthless  self- 
interest  of  a  commercial  democracy  (cf.,  the 
American  policy  toward  the  Plains  Indians 
and  the  Mexicans)  got  mixed  up  with  dreams, 
sermons,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls.  In 
Europe  people  may  not  know  very  much  about 
foreign  policy;  as  often  as  not  they  have  no 
idea  what  to  do  about  any  particular  crisis,  but 
at  least  they  can  recognize  the  subjects  under 
discussion.  They  know  enough  to  know  that 
the  dealing  between  nations  is  a  dull  and  slug- 
gish business,  unyielding  in  the  financial  de- 
tails and  encumbered  with  the  usual  displays 
of  pride,  greed,  nastiness,  and  spite.  The 
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Americans,  who  have  little  interest  -in  t 
some  details,  prefer  to  imagine  themsel 
playing  cards  with  the  Devil. 

The  wealth  of  the  United  States 
comparison  to  other  nations  of 
world  makes  the  figure  of  the  i 
man  representative  of  the  count] 
gargantuan  extravagance.  As  the  inheritors 
came  increasingly  profligate  I  cf..  the  ris 
levels  of  consumption,  inflation,  and  d 
through  the  1960s),  so  also  the  assumpti 
of  pecuniary  privilege  became  habitual  ami 
larger  segments  of  the  population.  I  first 
countered  the  prevailing  attitude  of  mind 
the  fall  of  1957,  when,  having  studied  hist 
for  a  year  in  England,  I  returned  to  the  Uni 
States  with  the  notion  of  working  for  eit 
the  Washington  Post  or  the  CIA.  My  intei 
in  foreign  affairs  had  been  awakened  by 
Suez  and  Hungarian  incidents  of  1956  and 
my  inability  to  understand,  much  less  expl 
to  a  crowd  of  indignant  Englishmen,  the  ] 
icy  of  John  Foster  Dulles.  In  1957  the  Wc 
ington  Post  and  the  CIA  could  be  mistaken 
different  departments  of  the  same  corporati 
Newspapermen  traded  rumors  with  intellige 
agents,  and  although  the  gilding  on  the  1 
Americana  was  beginning  to  wear  a  little  tl 
anybody  who  had  been  to  \ale  in  the  ei 
1950s  couldn't  help  thinking  the  totalitar 
hordes  had  to  be  prevented  from  sacking 
holy  cities  of  Christendom.  Failing  to  fin< 
job  with  the  Post,  I  took  the  examinati 
for  the  CIA.  These  lasted  a  week,  and  af 
ward  I  was  summoned  to  a  preliminary  in 
view  with  four  or  five  young  men  introdu 
to  me  as  "some  of  the  junior  guys."  The 
terview  took  place  in  one  of  the  tempor 
buildings  put  up  during  World  \^  ar  II  in 
vicinity  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  The  feel 
of  understated  grandeur,  of  a  building  ha 
ly  assembled  for  an  urgent,  imperial  purp( 
was  further  exaggerated  by  the  studied  Cc 
lessness  of  the  young  men  who  asked  the  qi 
tions.  All  of  them  seemed  to  have  gradua 
from  Yale,  and  so  they  questioned  me  ab 
whom  I  had  known  at  New  Haven  and  wh 
I  went  in  the  summer.  I  had  expected  to  i 
cuss  military  history  and  the  risings  of 
Danube:  instead  I  found  myself  trying  to 
member  the  names  of  the  girls  who  sai 
boats  off  Fishers  Island,  or  who  had  won 
summer  tennis  tournaments  in  Southamp 
and  Bedford  Hills.  As  the  conversation  drif 
through  the  ritual  of  polite  inanity  (ab 
'"personal  goals"  and  "one's  sense  of  achie 
ment  in  life'"  l ,  the  young  men  every  now  £ 
then  exchanged  an  enigmatic  reference  to  "t 
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nn  thing  in  Laos.*'  Trying  very  hard  not 
be  too  obvious  about  it,  they  gave  me  to 
ierstand  that  they  were  playing  the  big 
•sity  game  of  the  Cold  War.  Before  I  got 
to  leave,  apologizing  for  having  applied  to 
wrong  office,  I  understood  that  I  had  been 
ited  to  drop  around  to  the  common  room 
the  best  fraternity  in  the  world  so  that  the 
missions  committee  could  find  out  if  I  was 
le  right  sort." 

From  that  day  forward  I  have  never  been 
rpri^ed  by  the  news  of  the  CIA's  vindictive- 
is  and  inattention.  Good,  clean-cut  Ameri- 
n  boys,  with  all  the  best  intentions  in  the 
trld  and  convinced  of  their  moral  and  so- 
il primogeniture,  must  be  expected  to  make 
few  good-natured  mistakes.  If  their  innocent 
thusiasm  sometimes  degenerates  into  sa- 
<m.  well,  that  also  must  be  expected.  Nobody 
comes  more  spiteful  than  the  boy  next  door 
ted  by  the  beautiful  Asian  girl,  especially 
ter  he  has  given  her  the  beach  house  at  Cam- 
nh  Bay.  S100  million  in  helicopters,  and 
jd  knows  how  much  in  ideological  support, 
is  a  bitter  thing  to  lose  to  Princeton  and  to 
id  out  that  not  even  Dink  Stover  can  make 

world  safe  from  Communism. 
This  same  undergraduate  insouciance  has 
mained  characteristic  of  American  foreign 
jlicy  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Administra- 
ons  have  come  and  gone,  and  so  have  ene- 
;ies  and  allies,  but  the  attitude  of  mind  re- 
iain*  constant,  and  so  does  the  tone  of  voice, 
is  the  voice  of  Henry  Kissinger  explaining 
a  lady  at  a  dinner  that  a  nation,  like  an 
mbitious  Georgetown  hostess,  cannot  afford 
invite  unsuccessful  people  to  its  parties.  It 
the  voice  of  McGeorge  Bundy,  who  told  an 
udience  of  scholars  in  the  early  1960s  that 
was  getting  out  of  Latin  American  studies 
ecause  Latin  America  was  such  a  second-rate 
lace.  It  is  the  voice  of  James  Reston  finding 
amething  pleasant  to  say  about  this  year's 
ongenial  dictator,  or  the  State  Department 
nnouncing  its  solidarity  with  Cambodia  and 
xpressing  only  mild  regret  about  the  regime's 
irogram  of  genocide. 

After  1968  the  inflection  of  the  voice  be- 
ame  slightly  more  irritable  and  petulant.  Dur- 
the  early  years  of  the  decade  the  heir  to 
estate  flattered  himself  with  the  gestures 
exuberant  rhetoric  appropriate  to  an  op- 
llent  idealism.  He  had  access  to  unlimited  re- 
sources I  of  moral  authority  as  well  as  cash), 
he  stood  willing  to  invest  in  anybody's 
scheme  of  political  liberty.  Nothing  was  too 
difficult  or  too  expensive:  no  war  or  rural  elec- 
rification  was  too  small  or  inconsequential. 
The  young  heir  undertook  to  invade  Asia  and 
:o  provide  guns  and  wheat  and  computer  tech- 


nology to  any  beggar  who  stopped  him  in  the 
street  and  asked  him  for  a  coin.  After  1968, 
when  the  bills  came  due  and  things  turned  a 
little  sour,  the  heir  began  muttering  about 
scarcity  and  debts,  about  the  damage  done  to 
the  environment  and  the  lack  of  first-class  ac- 
commodation on  spaceship  earth.  Nobody  be- 
comes more  obsessive  on  the  subject  of  money 
than  the  rich  man  who  has  suffered  a  financial 
loss.  The  fellow  feels  himself  impoverished 
because  he  has  to  sell  the  yacht.  President  Nix- 
on closed  the  gold  window,  and  associate  pro- 
fessors of  social  criticism  dutifully  taught 
their  students  that  sometimes  money  weighs 
more  heavily  in  the  balance  of  human  affairs 
than  the  romance  of  the  Zeitgeist. 

Even  so,  the  assumptions  of  entitlement  re- 
main intact.  Although  feeling  himself  some- 
what diminished  I  as  witness  the  success  of  the 
philosopher-merchants  on  the  neoconservative 
Right)  and  somewhat  older  (as  witness  the 
dependence  on  sexual  and  spiritual  rubber 
goods),  the  still-prodigal  son  continues  to  be- 
lieve himself  possessed  of  unlimited  credit. 
He  is  still  the  heir  to  the  fortune,  no  matter 
what  anybody  says  about  his  horses  and  dogs, 
and  he  can  damn  well  play  his  game  of  policy 
in  any  way  that  he  damn  well  chooses.  This 
assumption  of  grace  begets  a  number  of  cor- 
ollary attitudes,  all  of  them  as  characteristic  of 
a  rich  m?n  going  about  his  toys  and  pleasures 
as  of  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
conducts  its  foreign  affairs.  As  follows: 


I.  The  world  as  theater 


Children  encouraged  to  imagine 
themselves  either  rich  or  beautiful  as- 
sume that  nothing  else  will  be  re- 
quired of  them.  What  is  important  is 
the  appearance  of  things,  and  if  these  can  be 
properly  maintained,  then  the  heirs  can  look 
forward  to  a  sequence  of  pleasant  invitations. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  a  viewr  from  the  box 
seats,  and  from  the  box  seats,  as  every  for- 
tunate child  knows,  the  world  arranges  itself 
into  a  decorous  panorama.  The  point  of  view 
assumes  that  Australians  will  play  tennis,  that 
Italians  will  sing  or  kill  one  another,  that 
Negroes  will  dance  or  riot  (always  at  a  safe 
distance),  and  that  the  holders  of  the  season 
tickets  will  live  happily  ever  after,  or,  if  they 
are  very,  very  rich,  maybe  forever.  The  com- 
placence of  this  view  implies  a  refusal  to  see 
anything  that  doesn't  appear  on  the  program. 
Nobody  imagines  that  he  can  be  dislodged  by 
a  social  upheaval  of  no  matter  what  force  or 
velocity,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
embarrassments  of  death  or  failure  will  be  vis- 


'It  is  a  bitter 
thing  ...  to 
find  out  that 
not  even  Dink 
Stover  can 
make  the  world 
safe  from 
Communism." 
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ited  upon  people  to  whom  one  has  never  been 
properly  introduced. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  people 
who  make  American  foreign  policy  have  as- 
sumed that  the  world  is  so  much  painted  scen- 
ery. The  impresarios  in  Washington  assign  all 
the  parts  and  write  all  the  last  acts.  Other  peo- 
ple make  exits  and  entrances.  Thus  President 
Carter,  on  the  last  night  of  1977,  offered  a 
toast  to  the  Shah  of  Iran  in  which  he  described 
the  Shah  as  his  "great  friend"  and  Iran  as  an 
"island  of  stability"  in  the  Middle  East.*  A 
year  later  Iran  was  in  the  midst  of  revolt  and 
Washington  was  advising  the  Shah  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  any  government,  civil  or  military, 

*  It  is  instructive  to  quote  Mr.  Carter's  toast  at 
some  length  because  it  so  nicely  illustrates  the 
somnambulism  of  American  statesmen  content  to 
see  whatever  they  wish  to  see.  Mr.  Carter  explained 
that  he  decided  to  celebrate  New  Year's  Eve  with 
the  Shah  because  he  had  asked  his  wife,  Rosalynn, 
whom  she  wanted  to  be  with  on  that  occasion,  and 
Rosalynn  had  said,  "Above  all  others,  I  think,  with 
the  Shah  and  the  empress  Farah."  The  President 
then  went  on  to  say:  "Iran,  because  of  the  great 
leadership  of  the  Shah,  is  an  island  of  stability  in 
one  of  the  more  troubled  areas  of  the  world.  This  is 
a  great  tribute  to  you,  Your  Majesty,  and  to  your 
leadership,  and  to  the  respect  and  the  admiration 
and  love  which  your  people  give  to  you. . . .  We  have 
no  other  nation  on  earth  who  is  closer  to  us  in  plan- 
ning for  our  mutual  military  security.  We  have  no 
other  with  whom  we  have  closer  consultations  on 
regional  problems  that  concern  us  both.  And  there 
is  no  leader  with  whom  I  have  a  deeper  sense  of 
personal  gratitude  and  personal  friendship." 


that  could  restore  production  in  the  sc*uth 
oil  fields.  In  1941  the  Soviet  Union  appea 
on  the  stage  in  the  role  of  brave  friend  ; 
courageous  ally;  six  years  later,  the  sci 
was  rewritten  and  the  Soviet  Union  appea 
as  the  villainous  eminence  grise,  subvert 
the  free  world  with  the  drug  of  Communi 
China  remained  an  implacable  enemy  of 
man  freedom  for  the  better  part  of  th: 
years,  but  in  1972  President  Nixon  announ 
the  advent  of  democracy,  and  in  1978  P 
ident  Carter  proclaimed  the  miracle  of 
demption.  Following  the  example  set  by 
wall  posters  in  Peking,  the  American  pi 
blossomed  with  praise  for  a  regime  previoi 
celebrated  for  its  brutality.  The  stagehand; 
the  media  took  down  the  sets  left  over  fi 
the  production  of  Darkness  at  Noon  and 
placed  them  with  tableaux  of  happy  Chir 
workers  eager  to  buy  farm  implements,  i 
itary  aircraft,  and  Coca-Cola. 

In  war,  Napoleon  once  said,  the  grea 
sin  is  to  make  pictures.  But  the  man  who 
inherited  a  great  fortune  does  nothing  \ 
except  make  pictures.  Unlike  the  poor  n 
who  must  study  other  people's  motives  i 
desires  if  he  hopes  to  gain  something  fi 
them,  the  rich  man  can  afford  to  look  onh 
what  amuses  or  comforts  him.  He  belie 
what  he  is  told  because  he  has  no  reason 
to  do  so.  What  difference  does  it  make! 
everything  is  make-believe,  then  everytr 
is  as  plausible  as  everything  else.  Asian 
tators  can  promise  to  go  among  their  peas; 
and  instruct  them  in  the  mechanics  of  coi 
tutional  self-government;  the  Shah  of  Iran 
say  he  means  to  make  a  democratic  s 
among  people  who  believe  that  they  h 
won  the  blessing  of  Allah  by  burning  to  dt 
400  schoolchildren  in  a  movie  theater, 
rich  man  applauds,  admires  the  native  i 
tumes,  and  sends  a  gift  of  weapons.  He 
lieves  that,  once  inspired  by  the  American 
ample,  the  repentant  Asian  despot  will 
himself  inwardly  changed  and  seek  to  imi 
the  model  of  behavior  established  by  He 
Cabot  Lodge.  Dictators  don't  really  want  tc 
dictators;  they  were  raised  in  an  unheal 
social  environment,  and  if  given  enough  t: 
tors  and  a  little  moral  encouragement,  t 
will  renounce  the  pleasures  of  sodomy  i 
murder.  The  absurd  political  presentati 
that  have  found  favor  in  Washington  over 
past  thirty  years  resemble  the  farfetched 
tionalizations  with  which  New  York  art  d 
ers  sell  the  latest  school  of  modern  paint 
to  the  nouveau  riche.  Like  the  visitors  fi 
abroad,  the  dealers  retain  a  serene  and  ju 
fied  confidence  in  the  customer's  willingr 
to  be  deceived. 
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II.  The  habit  of  inattention 


r 


HE  PRESS  and  the  politicians  some- 
times blame  the  CIA  for  being  so  poor- 
ly informed,  not  only  about  the  events 
in  Iran  but  also  about  events  in  China, 
;sia,  Africa,  and  Vietnam.  The  recrimina- 
is  seem  to  me  unfair.  The  inattention  of  the 
I  reflects  and  embodies  the  carelessness  of 
society  for  which  it  acts  as  agent.  On  leav- 
his  club  the  rich  man  never  looks  behind 
1  to  see  if  the  waiter  is  holding  his  coat;  in 
ch  the  same  way  the  United  States  doesn't 
e  the  trouble  to  notice  much  of  what  goes 
in  the  world's  servants'   quarters.  The 
lerican  press  reports  news  from  Africa  that 
tls  with  disputes  between  whites  and  blacks; 
y  large-scale  civil  wars  between  armies  of 
cks  deserve  mention  in  the  dispatches,  and 
•n  only  if  the  Russians  agree  to  sponsor  one 
the  contenders.  The  rich  man  never  knows 
y  other  people  do  what  they  do  because  it 
ver  occurs  to  him  that  they  have  obligations 
anybody  other  than  himself.  Few  among  the 
lion's  more  prominent  journalists  speak  or 
id  French.  It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of 
decent  patriotism  to  expect  more  than  two 
three  of  them  to  read  or  speak  Russian, 
unese,  or  Arabic.  The  same  thing  can  be 
id  for  members  of  Congress,  for  Presidents, 
cretaries  of  State,  ministers  of  defense,  and 
nost  the  entire  cadre  of  people  who  give 
ape  and  form  to  the  discussion  of  foreign 
licy.  Whenever  I  remark  too  loudly  on  the 
agnificent  displays  of  American  ignorance, 
mebody  who  has  published  an  article  in  For- 
271  A  ffairs  reminds  me  that  the  United  States 
the  last,  best  hope  of  earth.  This  is  undoubt- 
lly  true,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ibjects  under  discussion. 


III.  Wastefulness 

I  -W"  "W"    "T"  HEN      PRESIDENT      CARTER  an- 

I  %  Vm  /  nounced  the  Christmas  demarche 
r  %/  %/  to  Communist  China,  various 
c  ▼  ▼  mean-spirited  critics  observed 
■}\  lat  the  United  States  had  failed  to  gain  any 
c'pecific  advantage  from  the  deal.  The  United 
1  tates  ceased  to  recognize  Taiwan  as  a  sover- 
f)  ign  state,  abrogated  the  defense  treaty,  and 
I  greed  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  island. 
I  n  return  for  these  concessions,  the  Commu- 
■{  ist  Chinese  promised  to  be  as  friendly  as 
'j  »ossible  and  to  do  what  they  thought  best  for 
j  he  Taiwanese. 

The  people  who  object  to  the  slackness  of 
his  bargain  overlook  the  rich  man's  unwill- 


ingness to  set  a  vulgar  price  on  metaphysics. 
The  United  States  habitually  makes  poor  bar- 
gains because  it  feels  that  it  already  owns  ev- 
erything worth  owning,  and  so  why  haggle 
with  the  poor  little  fellows  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East?  Why  make  unreasonable  de- 
mands on  the  Soviets  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions? It  is  the  proof  of  a  rich  man's  free- 
dom that  he  can  afford  to  pay  an  excessive 
price.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  political 
economy  might  be  a  form  of  destruction  as 
ruthless  although  not  quite  so  obvious  as  war, 
or  that  the  world  is  full  of  hungry  people  still 
scrabbling  around  for  anything  they  can  get. 
The  rich  man  considers  it  the  height  of  fash- 
ion and  good  breeding  to  affect  an  aristocratic 
disdain  for  commerce. 

Thus  a  rich  nation's  portfolio  of  treaties  re- 
sembles a  rich  man's  stock  portfolio.  It  is  full 
of  issues  that  he  inherited  from  his  grandfa- 
ther or  his  mother's  uncles,  and  he  has  trouble 
remembering  the  assets  and  liabilities  repre- 
sented by  NATO,  SEATO,  CENTO,  and  God 
knows  how  many  other  shares  and  securities 
for  which  he  can't  even  recall  the  names.  This 
explains  his  careless  disregard  for  those  coun- 
tries denominated  as  allies.  To  the  extent  that 
none  of  them  take  precedence  over  any  of  the 
others,  they  can  be  bought  and  sold  as  the 
heir  feels  himself  pressed  by  the  need  for  cash 
or  funds  with  which  to  stage  an  extravagant 
fireworks  display.'"' 

The  habit  of  mind  remains  firmly  ingrained 
despite  the  depleted  value  of  the  heir's  invest- 
ments. At  the  end  of  1972  foreign  banking 
interests  controlled  American  assets  of  $26.8 
billion;  in  1978  the  same  interests  controlled 
American  assets  worth  $98  billion.  During  the 
first  five  months  of  1978  the  United  States 
imported  machinery  and  manufactured  goods 
in  the  amount  of  $37  billion,  as  opposed  to 
only  $16  billion  for  foreign  oil.  The  dollar 
continues  to  depreciate  in  the  world  markets, 
and  American  multinational  corporations  have 
begun  to  find  themselves  surpassed  by  their 
competitors  in  France,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

But  the  rich  man  intent  upon  his  game  of 
policy  impatiently  dismisses  the  accountants 
niggling  at  his  sleeve.  He  feels  compelled  to 
place  another  bet  in  Indochina,  this  time  back- 
ing the  Cambodians  I  i.e..  the  friends  of  his 
new  partners,  the  Communist  Chinese)  against 
the  malevolent  croupiers  in  Vietnam.  He  wants 

*  Thus,  the  Carter  Administration  didn't  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  NATO  allies  about  its  decision 
to  postpone  the  deployment  of  the  neutron  bomb. 
In  much  the  same  spirit,  the  Nixon  Administration 
didn't  bother  to  consult  with  the  Japanese  in  1971 
about  the  overtures  to  China,  the  shift  in  the  mone- 
tary system,  or  the  imposition  of  tariffs. 


'If  everything 
is  make-believe, 
then  everything 
is  as  plausible 
as  everything 
else." 
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to  make  a  grand  and  humanistic  gesture  in 
southern  Africa,  to  do  something  visible  and 
significant  in  Turkey,  to  effect  a  rapproche- 
ment in  Central  America.  As  recently  as  last 
summer,  while  listening  to  people  with  im- 
peccable credentials  discuss  the  prospects  of 
American  diplomacy,  I  heard  a  man  say  that 
nothing  could  happen  in  the  world  that  could 
affect,  in  any  serious  way,  the  United  States. 
Excepting  only  a  nuclear  miscalculation,  he 
was  happy  to  report  that  the  country  could 
consider  itself  invulnerable. 


IV.  Immunity 

"W'N  American  military  circles,  I'm  told,  it 
1  is  considered  poor  form  to  discuss  for- 
I  tification  and  the  strategies  of  attrition 

-*-and  civil  defense.  The  whole  notion  of 
fortification  is  seen  as  stodgy,  corrupting, 
somehow  un-American.  It  brings  to  mind  the 
depressing  memory  of  stuffy  French  generals 
on  the  Maginot  Line  in  the  early  weeks  of 
World  War  II.  The  United  States  owes  it  to 
itself  to  cut  a  more  dashing  figure  in  the 
world.  Where  is  the  fun  in  fighting  dreary 
rearguard  actions?  The  young  men  in  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  military  academies  speak  of 
forward  thrusts,  of  broad-gauged  advances,  of 
assaults  and  landings  and  insertions. 

All  the  fine  talk  conceals  an  ironic  paradox. 
When  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  how  to  go 
about  these  romantic  maneuvers,  the  United 
States  relies  less  on  the  daring  and  intelligence 
of  its  commanders  than  on  the  superiority  of 
its  expensive  equipment.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  wars  will  be  won  by  the  avalanche  of  Amer- 
ican resources,  materiel,  production,  logistics, 
and  assembly  lines — i.e.,  by  the  bureaucrats 
who  need  be  neither  impetuous  nor  brave. 
The  faith  in  gadgetry  and  the  "tech  fix"  ac- 
counts for  the  incalculable  investment  in  mis- 
siles, bombs,  airplanes,  and  anything  else  that 
can  be  bought  in  the  finest  sporting-goods 
stores.  Nobody  has  the  bad  manners  to  in- 
sist that  strategic  bombing  has  yet  to  be 
proved  a  decisive  factor  in  any  of  the  century's 
wars.  The  rich  man  depends  on  his  technology 
in  the  same  way  that  he  depends  on  his  trust 
fund.  Even  if  he  makes  no  effort  to  think  about 
the  great  bulk  of  his  capital,  it  goes  about  the 
business  of  gathering  its  daily  ransom  of  in- 
terest and  dividends.  The  miraculous  nature 
of  this  contrivance  persuades  the  heir  to  be- 
lieve in  the  divinity  of  machines. 

His  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  domes- 
ticity of  war  gives  him  further  reason  to  think 
that  he  may  have  been  granted  an  exemption 
from  the  scourges  by  which  less  fortunate 


men  sometimes  find  themselves  humilia 
The  world  is  object,  and  the  United  State 
subject,  the  fighting  always  takes  place 
somebody  else's  field.  The  politicians  who 
rently  hold  office  in  England  suffered  the 
ror  of  the  German  bombing;  in  Moscow 
present  members  of  the  Politburo  watc 
German  tank  commanders  sight  their  guns 
the  spires  of  the  Kremlin.  Their  peers  in  < 
many,  China.  Japan,  and  Italy  all  carry  1 
them  the  memory  of  wives,  fathers,  broth 
and  children  killed  by  the  armies  of  liberat 
But  in  the  United  States  these  are  tales 
are  told.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  Ameru 
were  obliged  to  push  the  Vietnamese  off 
helicopters  rising  from  the  roof  of  the  Ai 
ican  embassy  in  Saigon.  They  hadn't  I 
taught  that  defeats  were  as  plausible  as 
tories,  and  so  they  didn't  know  how  to  n 
age  a  courageous  retreat. 


V.  Hypochonc 

THE  disease  is  popular  with  the 
because  only  the  rich  can  affon 
and  because,  being  incurable,  it  g 
them  a  constant  occasion  to  talk  al 
themselves.  Never  before  in  its  history  has 
United  States  been  so  heavily  armed  a  nat 
and  yet  the  newspapers  and  the  literary 
zettes  ceaselessly  bring  reports  of  helpless] 
and  alienation,  of  malignancies  in  the  b 
politic  and  the  encroaching  shadow  of  So 
hegemony.  The  fear  of  death  provides  a 
ther  excuse  for  the  feverish  rates  of  spen( 
and  the  extravagant  consumption  of  the 
tate's  assets.  Eat.  drink,  and  be  merry,  for 
morrow  we  may  have  to  pay  one  dollar  f< 
gallon  of  gasoline  and  give  up  our  chalet 
Aspen.  Like  the  society  physicians  who  j 
upon  the  anxieties  of  dowager  heiresses, 
learned  doctors  of  foreign  policy  subtly 
mind  the  trembling  patient  of  the  illnesses 
can  befall  the  unwary  traveler  in  the  Tl 
World  who  strays  too  far  from  supplies 
safe  drinking  water. 

The  symptoms  of  hypochondria  have  i 
chronic  since  the  early  1950s.  The  mood: 
euphoria  and  exultation  ("How  dare  they  ( 
us,  those  scrawny  little  peasants  in  Vietnam 
periodically  give  way  to  seizures  of  doubt 
self-reproach.  For  no  apparent  reason, 
stewards  of  the  American  empire  suddenly 
come  preoccupied  with  the  phantoms  of 
missile  gap  or  the  energy  crisis.  Every  i 
and  then  the  consensus  of  alarmed  opinion 
clares  a  "year  of  maximum  danger."  I  h 
heard  this  moment  in  time  variously  givei 
1954,  1962,  1968,  1974,  and  now— with  P 
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ent  Carter's  casting  around  for  a  credible 
>rtrait  of  himself  as  statesman  and  world 
ader— 1979. 

The  obsession  with  security  corresponds  to 
ie  desire  of  the  American  rich  to  live  in  pro- 
cted  enclaves  and  to  escape  the  filth  and 
aisance  of  the  world.  Howard  Hughes  as- 
;nds  to  the  roof  of  a  Las  Vegas  hotel,  there 
►  keep  himself  safe  from  bacteria;  Hugh 
(efner  revolves  on  a  round  bed  in  a  darkened 
jom,  arranging  and  rearranging  pictures  of 
aradise;  David  Rockefeller  sits  drinking  milk 
mong  reports  of  poverty  and  overpopulation; 
lichard  Nixon  composes  his  memoirs  in  the 
rooding  silence  of  San  Clemente;  and  Pres- 
Jent  Carter  retires  to  the  little  study  next  to 
he  Oval  Office,  listening  to  Wagnerian  opera, 
hecking  off  his  list  of  things  to  say  and  do, 
tttnmuning  with  his  God. 

This  inward  gaze,  and  the  delight  in  the 


chimpanzee's  examination  of  the  American 
self,  contributes  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  re- 
porting from  abroad.  The  diplomats  and  news- 
paper correspondents  compose  pictures  that 
accord  with  their  presuppositions  when  they 
signed  up  for  the  package  tour.  They  see  what 
they  have  been  told  to  see  (otherwise  they 
wouldn't  have  been  sent),  and  for  the  most 
part  they  notice  that  the  world  is  a  very  poor 
and  undeveloped  place,  not  at  all  like  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  or  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 
They  assume  that  happiness  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  its  natural  setting  amidst  subur- 
ban lawns,  and  this  leads  them  to  suspect  that 
the  natives  are  dissatisfied  and  therefore  an- 
gry. What  man  in  his  right  mind  would  not 
want  to  drive  a  station  wagon  and  ride  in 
triumph  through  Grosse  Pointe?  The  abyss 
looms  on  all  sides,  at  all  points  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  By  confusing  his  money  with  his 


'Nobody  has  the 
bad  manners 
to  insist 
that  strategic 
bombing  has 
yet  to  be  proved 
a  decisive 
factor  in  any 
of  the  century's 
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life,  the  rich  heir  imagines  himself  threatened 
by  enemies  of  infinite  number  and  variety — 
by  thieves,  dictators,  IRS  agents,  hijackers, 
unscrupulous  women,  kings,  radicals,  kid- 
nappers, and  nationalist  sentiment  in  South 
Yemen. 


VI.  Impatience 

Fortunes  CHILD  doesn't  like  to  be  both- 
ered with  details.  He  never  has  time 
to  listen  to  the  whole  story  or  to  read 
through  the  statistical  memoranda  and 
the  volumes  of  supporting  analysis.  He  has 
planes  to  catch  and  meetings  to  attend,  and 
so  he  expects  his  advisers  to  provide  him  with 
summaries  and  conclusions.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  a  habit  of  mind  that  obliges  him  to 
conceive  of  foreign  policy  in  extremely  simple 
categories.  A  nation  is  slave  or  free,  North  or 
South,  in  the  First  World  or  the  Third. 

A  man  who  must  earn  his  own  fortune  learns 
to  make  subtle  distinctions,  and  he  knows  that 
in  all  human  undertakings,  in  diplomacy  as 
well  as  in  art  or  commerce,  it  is  in  the  details 
that  the  issue  is  decided.  So  also  the  man  who 
depends  for  his  livelihood  on  the  animals  that 
he  hunts  and  kills.  He  studies  them  with  the 
fondness  of  a  lover,  watching  them  in  all 
weathers,  guessing  their  moods,  admiring  their 
grace,  following  their  tracks. 

The  heir  to  the  fortune  doesn't  have  the  pa- 
tience for  this  sort  of  thing.  He  hires  gun- 
bearers  and  assumes  that  all  wars  will  be  short. 
Because  he  wants  to  do  everything  in  a  hurry 
and  with  the  minimum  loss  to  his  own  troops, 
he  relies  on  the  most  brutal  and  undiscrim- 
inating  means  of  warfare.  In  Vietnam  the 
United  States  couldn't  distinguish  very  clear- 
ly between  friends  and  enemies,  and  so  it  had 
no  choice  but  to  send  the  bombers.  The  sol- 
diers followed  the  rich  man's  simple  rule  of 
"shooting  everything  that  moves,"  and  the 
Eighty-second  Airborne  Division  resolved  the 
political  difficulties  by  defining  a  Vietcong 
as  any  dead  Vietnamese. 


VII.  Family  retainers 

IT  is  both  customary  and  correct  to  say 
that  when  President  Carter  arrived  in  of- 
fice he  knew  very  little  about  diplomatic 
history,  political  economy,  or  geography. 
Had  he  been  asked,  prior  to  his  election  and 
without  benefit  of  public-relations  counsel,  to 
give  the  approximate  location  of  Namibia  or 
Romania,  I  doubt  whether  he  could  have  come 
within  several  hundred  miles  of  a  convincing 


answer.  But  among  American  Presidents 
least  during  their  first  years  in  office,  *he 
of  sophistication  in  these  matters  is  the 
rather  than  the  exception.  Who  can  expe 
red-blooded  American  boy  to  bother  him 
with  a  lot  of  foreign  names?  After  two  yt 
in  office,  President  Ford  still  had  trouble 
membering  the  whereabouts  of  the  Red  Ai 
in  relation  to  Poland.  Even  President  Kei 
dy,  who  had  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  So 
Pacific,  remained  charmingly  vague  ab 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Although  some  schools  take  more  trou 
with  geography  than  others,  the  heirs  of 
American  fortune  ordinarily  have  no  occas 
to  learn  much  more  than  the  broad  outline; 
the  civilization  in  which  they  happen  to 
spending  the  money.  The  better  schools  also 
si-t  that  the  young  men  have  the  good  manr 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  sonata  < 
a  logarithm  table,  but  for  the  most  part 
American  education  I  at  Harvard  as  well 
at  the  universities  of  Michigan  or  Californ 
constitutes  a  social  rather  than  an  intellecl 
enterprise.  It  is  also  a  means  of  acquirin 
cash  value,  comparable  to  buying  a  seat 
the  stock  exchange,  and  it  qualifies  the  rei 
ient  for  a  place  in  the  corporations  and 
bureaucracies.  If  the  need  arises  for  more 
fined  intellectual  goods  and  services,  the  h< 
to  the  estate  can  always  hire  a  Wall  Sti 
law  firm  or  a  Jew7. 

Thus  do  the  tribunes  of  the  people  fall 
sparrows  into  the  nets  of  the  foreign-po 
establishment.  For  the  past  thirty  years, 
trustees  of  this  establishment  have  been 
cruited  from  the  banking  and  legal  hie 
chies  in  New  York  and  Washington  as  i 
as  from  the  prestigious  universities  deemec 
be  sufficiently  sound  in  their  distrust  of 
artistic  or  political  imagination.  Although 
numerable  critics  and  newspaper  column 
have  remarked  on  the  primacy  of  this  esl 
lishment  (cf.,  President  Carter's  weaning 
the  dugs  of  the  Trilateral  Commission), 
term  itself  causes  confusion.  The  establ 
ment  does  not  define  itself  in  terms  of  spec 
institutions,  publications,  or  club  membersh 
Rather  it  can  be  understood  as  organizatic 
support,  of  both  a  financial  and  an  intellecl 
nature,  for  the  belief  in  the  redeeming  , 
transfiguring  power  of  money.  Sums  in  ex( 
of  $100  million  have  the  properties  of  h 
gold:  they  can  transform  apes  into  men  ; 
frogs  into  princes.  It  is  this  doctrine,  enfor 
with  the  rigor  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  t 
binds  together  counselors  of  such  otherv 
disparate  views  as  Dean  Ru<k.  John  J.  1 
Cloy,  Cyrus  Vance,  William  Rogers,  He 
Kissinger,  Clark  ( Continued  on  page  li 
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Come  ro  Greece  and  come  face  ro  face  wirh  4000  years  of  living  L 
hisrory,  living  legend.  4 

Feel  rhe  magic  of  anaenr  Corinrh.  Olympio  and  Knossos. 
Touch  rhe  cool  marble  of  rhe  mighry  Acropolis.  Srand  on 
rhe  misry  heighrs  of  Delphi  where  rhe  gods  rhemselves  srand  < 
frozen  in  srone. 

Then  venrure  beyond  hisrory  ro  an  asronishing  world  of 
laughrer  and  song. 

Sail  rhe  seas  of  Poseidon  ro  seducrive  Greek  isles  like 
Mykonos  and  Rhodes,  Corfu  and  Sanrorini. 

Dance  ro  rhe  music  of  Apollo.  Drink  rhe  wines  of  Dionysus 
Fall  in  love  wirh  rhe  warm,  vibranr  people  Aphrodire  loved. 

This  year,  visir  a  world  rhar's  truly  our  of  rhis  world. 
The  Gods'  Counrry  of  Greece  and  rhe  Greek  Isles  5n  1 1  one  of 
rhe  leosr  expensive  countries  in  Europe. 

Call  your  rravel  agenr  or  mail  rhe  coupon  rodoy. 

There's  no  place  on  eorrh  like  Greece 


GREECI 

GREEK  NATIONAL  TOURIST  ORGANIZE 

645  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yotk.  NY  10022  (212)  421  -I 
168  N  Michigan  Ave  .  Chicago.  IL  60601  (312)  762 
627  W  Sixrh  St .  Los  Angeles,  CA  90017  (2 10)  626-6 
Pleose  send  free  color  brochures  on  Greece 
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The  lush  palm  trees,  luminescent  green 
I  ery,  and  ivory  sands  of  Ocho  Rios  on 
Jamaica  s  fertile  coast.  A  beautiful  is- 
land. Jamaica  has  high  blue  mountains 
quiet  green  valleys,  and  marvelous 
beaches,  all  of  them  easily  reached  by 
good  roads.  Off  its  shores:  a  perfect, 
pale  turquoise  sea . 
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Compiled  by  Frances  Shemanski 
We  offer  warm  thanks  for  the  assistance 
given  to  us  in  the  preparation  of  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Planner  1979  by  the 
many  government  tourist  offices,  a 
number  of  consulates,  the  European 
Travel  Commission,  the  Caribbean 
Tourism  Association,  and  the  Pacific 
Area  Travel  Association. 

Since  much  of  our  information  must  be 
gathered  months  in  advance,  we  suggest 
you  always  verify  dates,  places,  and 
events.  They  are  occasionally  subject  to 
last-minute  change.  (Where  events  do 
not  specify  a  city,  they  are  held  nation- 
wide.) 
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The  civilized  w^y 
to  see  Greece. 


There  are  many  brochures  around  that  give  you 
bits  and  pieces  of  Greece. 

Travelings  book  gives  you  the  whole  Greece. 
Its  packed  with  sun  and  fun.  Greek  Isles'  cruises. 
Tours  of  Classical  Greece.  Elegant  escorted  tours. 

Many  plans  add  Egypt  or  Israel.  All  include 
scheduled  service  on  the  No.  I  nonstop  airline  to 
Greece.  Olympic  Airways. 

Mail  this  or  see  your  travel  agent. 

But  don't  see  Greece  without  seeinj 
book.  You'd  miss  too  much. 


r 


Get  the  complete, 
unabridged  book 
on  Greece. 


TRRVELine 

For  free  book,  mail  toTraveline.  Inc..  635  Madison  Ave.,  NY.  NY  I002 
Other  offices:  BeverK  Hills.  Falls  Church.  VA;  Hollywood.  FL;  Indianapolis.  Toronto. 


Zip 


Travel  Agent 


Happy  Word:  Festivals 


Festival,  fete,  festa,  das fest,  fiesta:  Everywhere,  a 
word  of  gaiety  and  celebration.  Once,  festivals 
were  meant  to  commemorate  traditional  events  in 
the  year's  calendar:  the  changing  of  the  seasons, 
the  birth  or  death  of  a  patron  saint,  the  return  of  the 
fishing  fleet,  the  golden  autumn  harvests. 

Today,  along  with  the  ancient  feasts,  there  is  an 
outpouring  of  man-made  celebrations:  cultural, 
music,  art,  film,  jazz  festivals.  These  events,  built 
around  a  galaxy  of  exceptional  talent  in  stunning 
surroundings  create  memorable  moments  that  will 
enrich  your  travels. 

Our  International  Travel  Planner  1979  is  meant 
to  select  from  among  the  outstanding  events 


around  the  world  those  explosions  of  local  excr 
ment  that  will  add  depth  and  meaning  to  your  tri 
We  have  provided  a  tear-out  card  at  page  T25 1 
you  to  use.  If  you'd  like  free  information  about  t 
countries,  events,  and  services  in  the  Travel  Pla 
ner,  just  fill  it  out  and  send  it  along.  You'll  recei 
a  rich  collection  of  information  to  help  you  pi 
your  trip. 

1979  holds  promise  as  another  strong  tra\ 
year.  We  hope  you  will  be  among  the  travel* 
moving  about  the  world  and  sharing  in  the  joy 
festivals  and  celebrations  everywhere. 


EUROPE 

Celebrations  and  anniversaries;  music  and  art  festivals;  gastronomic  and  sports 
events,  and  much  more  brighten  1979. 


ANDORRA 

July  22-23:  folk  dance  and  music 

festival,  Canillo. 
July  23-25:  folkloric  festival,  Les  Es- 

caldes  Village.  Includes  an  old-fashioned 

fair. 

September  8:  our  lady  of  meitxell 
national  festival.  Religious  pageant 
and  folklore. 


AUSTRIA 

March-June  30;  September  1-December 

31:  opera  season,  Vienna. 
March  13-18:  world  ice  skating 

championship,  Vienna. 
March  31-April  8:  art  &  antiques  fair, 

Salzburg. 

April  7-16:  easter  festival,  Salzburg. 
Music  concerts. 

April  28-May  6:  southeast  spring  trade 
fair,  Graz. 

May  5-13:  Austrian  wine  fair,  Krems, 
Lower  Austria. 

May  15-July  1:  world  exhibition  of 
photography,  Vienna. 

May  19-June  24:  Vienna  festival.  Con- 
certs at  various  locations. 

June  16-July  1:  schubert  festival, 
Hohenems,  Vorarlberg.  Concerts. 

June  29-August  29:  carinthian  summer 
festival,  Ossiach  and  Villach. 

July  19-August  22:  bregenz  festival, 
Bregenz.  Music  and  drama. 

July  26-August  31:  salzburg  festival. 
Music,  drama.  World  famous  performers 
and  conductors. 

August  4-25:  world  youth  festival  of 
music  and  the  performing  arts,  Vien- 
na. Music,  ballet,  folkloric  dance. 


HIGHLIGHTS  79 

Among  Europe's  major  celebrations 
and  festivals  this  year  are: 

•  Brussels'  Millennium.  Belgium. 
Year-long  birthday  party  to  celebrate 
first  thousand  years  of  its  recorded 
history. 

•  35th  anniversary  of  World  War  II 
battles  at  various  sites. 

•  750th  anniversary  of  founding  of 
Turku,  Finland,  Scandinavia's  third 
largest  city.  Year-long  festivities. 

•  2,000th  anniversary  of  the  city  of 
Regensburg,  West  Germany. 

•  900th  anniversary  of  the  Death  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  patron  of  Cracow,  Po- 
land. Religious  rites,  programs,  pil- 
grimages. 

In  Britain,  a  number  of  important 
anniversaries  take  place:  the  1 ,000th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Isle  of  Man;  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  D.H.  Law- 
rence; the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Oxford-Cambridge  Boat  Race;  and  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  All  will  be 
the  focus  of  special  events. 


August  30-September  9:  burgenland 

wine  week,  Eisenstadt. 
September  2-30:  bruckner  festival, 

Linz,  Upper  Austria. 
September  8-16:  international  trade 

fair,  Vienna. 
October:  styrian  autumn  festival, 

Graz. 


October  13-14:  international  dog 
show,  Tulln,  Lower  Austria. 

Mid-October:  "viennale  '79,"  Vienna 
International  film  festival. 

November  17-20:  international  ridin 
and  jumping  tournament,  Vienna. 

November  17-December  24:  Christmas 
market.  Vienna. 

December  24:  "silent  night,  holy 
night"  celebrations,  Oberndorf, 
Ha  I  kin.  Wagrain.  Recalls  the  compo 
ing  of  the  famous  Christmas  carol. 

December  31:  "kaiserball"  imperial 
gala,  Vienna.  At  the  Imperial  Palace 


BELGIUM 

March  3:  ball  of  the  dead  rat,  Ostem 

A  costumed  carnival  ball. 
April:  "damnation  offaust,"  Brussel 

Performed  by  a  company  of  400. 
April  7-16:  women  1979  festival,  Oos 

tend. 

April  28-May  1:  12th  beaujolais 
festival,  Bomal-Sur-Ourthe.  Folkk 
parades  with  bands,  majorettes,  singer 

May  1:  1,001st  annual  performance 
the  play  of  saint  evermar,  Rutten 

May  6-July  4,  July  26-September  30: 
music  festivals,  Flanders,  Ghent, 
Brussels,  Leuven,  Bruges.  Guest  per 
formers. 

May  13:  cat  festival  with  parade, 
leper.  Folklore  event  with  costumes  a 
floats. 

May  24:  procession  of  the  holy  blooe 
Bruges.  At  3  p.m.  1 ,500  citizens  in 
medieval  garb  go  miles  to  honor  relic 
from  the  year  1 180. 

June  2-5:  international  military  mu« 
festival,  Mons. 


Our  Dollar  Stretcher  Holidays  will 
stretch  your  money  all  over  Britain'.' 


leing  Britain's  own  airline,  we  know  better  than  anyone 
/here  all  the  right  places— and  the  best  values— are  in 
tritain.  (You  needn't  take  our  word  for  it.  Just  our  tours, 
icluding  2-week  versions  of  these  plums  if  you  like.)  Here, 
small  sample,  courtesy  of  Robert  Morley. 
)UR  FLY/DRIVE  HOLIDAY, 

"  DAYS  $175.  An  Avis  car  for  two,  unlimited  mileage  (petrol 

in  you)  and  7  days  to  see  Britain— from  the  lush  green  valleys 

»f  Wales  to  the  lochs  and  highlands  of  Scotland. 

)UR  FAMOUS  LONDON  SHOW  TOUR, 

\  NIGHTS  $195.  The  original.  And  still  an  unbeatable 

/alue.  Theatre-area  hotel,  private  bath,  Continental  breakfast, 

J  hit  shows,  Lucullan  banquet  evening,  and  much  more. 

3UR  LONDON/ PARIS  SHOW  TOUR, 

1  NIGHTS  $245.  4  nights  in  London,  3  in  Paris.  Fine  hotels 


with  private  bath  and  Continental  breakfast,  2  theatre  tickets 
in  each  city— including  the  Folies  Bergere  in  Paris— and  a 
cruise  down  the  Seine. 
OUR  DOLLAR  STRETCHER  FARES. 
NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON  FROM  $309  ROUNDTRIR 
Combine  our  Dollar  Stretcher  Fares— available  from  all 
9  gateway  cities— with  a  Dollar  Stretcher  Holiday,  and  you'll 
find  no  one  gives  you  better  value  for  your  money.  With  my 
space  running  out,  and  possibly  my  air,  I  suggest  you  send  for 
our  tell-all  brochures.  Or. call  your  Travel  Agent  or  British 
Airways  (check  your  telephone  directory  for  our  local  toll- 
free  number). 


.  are  per  person,  based  on  double  occupancy,  and  lower  before 
Dollar  Stretcher  Fare  2 1  days  in  advance,  stay  7  to  60 


■  British  Airways,  Box  457,  Dept.  26-1 1,  Fresh  Meadows,  NY  11365.  ■ 

I  Dear  Commander  Morley: 

_  I  want  to  stretch  my  money— and  my  fun— as  far  as  they  will  go. 

I  Please  send  me  your: 

ID  "Dollar  Stretcher  Holidays  to  Britain  &  Europe"  ■ 
□  "Uncomplicated  Guide  to  Fares"  I 

I  Name  I 


British"  s 
airways  sK 

We'll  take  more  care  of  you. 


Photographed  at  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent. 


June  3:  century-old  procession  of  the 

GOLDEN  CHARIOT.  MonS. 

July  2-8:  europe  cup  for  tennis,  Brus- 
sels. 

July  4-5:  ommegang  pageants.  Brussels. 

Annual  procession  with  participants  in 

sixteenth-century  costumes. 
July  7-9:  tour  de  France  bicycle  races, 

Brussels. 

July  25:  games  without  borders,  Brus- 
sels. Various  sporting  events. 

July  25-27:  fourth  international 
clown  festival.  Blankenberge. 

July  27-August  10:  international  music 
days.  Bruges. 

August  7-8:  millennium  soccer  cup. 
Brussels. 

August  14-16:  millennium  flower, 
tapestry,  Brussels.  At  the  Grand' 
Place. 

August  30-September  2:  international 
horse  race,  Oostend. 

September  6:  "les  grandes  heures  de 
bruxelles,"  Brussels.  Skits,  plays,  and 
pageantry  recall  the  Middle  Ages. 

September  23:  festival  of  wallonia, 
Mons.  A  cartoon  festival. 

September  29-October  14:  annual 
oktoserfest.  Wieze.  Beer  festival. 

December  14:  the  "nuts"  fair,  Bas- 
togne.  Recalls  the  famous  reply  to  Ger- 
man demand  for  surrender.  Also  the  35th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

BULGARIA 

April  11-15:  international  water  polo 

tournament,  Sofia. 
May  1:  labor  day  parades  and 

CELEBRATIONS. 

May  9-13:  varna  '79:  international 

choral  competition,  Varna. 
May  19-29:  13th  national  festival  of 

humor  and  satire,  Gabrovo.  Parades 

and  exhibits. 
May  22-28:  Bulgarian  film  festival, 

Sofia. 

May  23-June  14:  music  weeks  inter- 
national festival,  Sofia.  Opera. 

chamber  music,  choral  recitals. 
June  1-July  14:  summer  festival  of 

symphony,  cantata,  oratorio,  opera, 

and  chamber  music.  Varna. 
June  3-9:  rosf  day.  Karlovo. 
June  14-19:  golden  orpheus  festival, 

Sunny  Beach.  International  popular 

music  competition. 
July  1-30:  neptune  festival  and 

carnival,  Albena,  Zlatni  Pyassutsi, 

Slunchev  Bryag. 
July  9-24:  international  ballet 

competition,  Varna. 
August  21-September  I:  international 

folklore  festival,  Sunny  Beach, 

Burgas. 

September  10-19:  chamber  music 
festival.  Plovdiv.  Concerts 

CYPRUS 

Early  May:  flower  festival,  Anthestiria. 
Early  May:  Nicosia  festival.  Theater,  art. 

and  music. 
May  15-31:  international  tennis 

tournament,  Nicosia. 


May  26-June  10:  fourth  Cyprus 

international  fair,  Nicosia. 
June-July:  ancient  greek  drama 

festival.  Kato  Paphos. 
June  11:  celebration  of  the  flood,  all 

seaside  towns.  Sea  games,  traditional 

dances  and  songs  to  mark  the  stemming 

of  a  flood  long  ago. 
June  28-30:  Shakespeare  festival, 

Limassol.  Drama  at  the  ancient  Curium 

Theater. 

June  30-July  9:  international  arts 

festival,  Limassol.  Music,  art,  drama. 
July:  open  tennis  tournament,  Troodos. 

Open  to  all. 
July  1-15:  folk  and  classical  dances, 

concerts,  exhibits.  Limassol.  At  the 

Municipal  Gardens. 
August  1-15:  folk  art  festival,  Paphos. 

Craft  and  art  exhibits . 
August  14-15:  the  dormition  of  the 

holy  virgin.  Monasteries  of 

Trooditissa  and  Kykko. 
September  15-30:  wine  festival,  Limas- 
sol. Folk  dances,  songs,  and  free  wine  at 

all  open-air  restaurants. 
Early  October:  international  clay 

court  tennis  championships,  Nicosia. 

CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

May  2-9:  international  fair,  Brno. 
Exhibits. 

May  12-June  6:  international  spring 
music  festival,  Prague.  34th  annual 
event.  Concerts,  opera  and  jazz. 

May  30-August  30:  Bratislava  civic 
festival,  Bratislava.  Concerts,  operas, 
dances,  organ  recitals,  and  chamber 
music. 

June  13-21:  international  television 
festival,  Praha. 

June  22-24:  international  folk  music 
festival.  Stranznice.  Concerts  and 
competitions. 

August:  chopin  music  festival, 
Marianske  Lazne. 

August  24-September  21:  21st  dvorak 
festival,  Karlovy  Vary.  Music  con- 
certs. 

August  25-September  9:  agricultural 
exhibition  fair,  Ceske  Budejovice. 
October:  bach  festival,  Bratislava. 

DENMARK 

April  4-end  of  August:  deer  garden  fair 

season.  Copenhagen. 
April  16:  queen  margarethe's  birthday 

celebration. 
April  28-mid-September:  legoi  and 

season.  Billund.  Jutland. 
May  1-September  16:  tiyoli  gardens 

season.  Copenhagen. 
May  2-6:  Scandinavian  furniture  show, 

Copenhagen. 
May  22-27:  food  fair.  Copenhagen.  At 

Bella  Center.  Exhibits,  demonstrations, 

and  tasty  samples. 
June  14—16:  common  cattle  fair  for  the 

eastern  islands.  Roskilde. 
June  22-July  8:  viking  festival,  Fre- 

deriksund.  The  Vikings  come  back  to 


life  through  a  pageant,  special  games, 
and  a  banquet. 
June  23:  midsummer  eve.  Bonfires  and 
night-time  festivities  throughout  the 
country . 

Early  July-early  August:  hans  christi/ 

andersen  festival.  Odense.  His  sto 

are  dramatized  by  children. 
July  1-August  17:  summer  festival, 

Copenhagen.  City-wide  free  concerts  i 

other  events. 
July  4:  rebild  festival.  Rebild  Nation; 

Park,  south  of  Aalborg.  Celebrates  tl 

American  Independence  Day . 
July  7-10:  tilting  tournament,  Sondi 

borg.  Equestrian  event. 
July  14:  horse  fair.  Faaborg  at  Brahetr 

leborg  Castle.  An  auction. 
August:  fire  regatta.  Silkeborg  Lake 

District.  Illumination  of  private  garde 

and  boats. 

September-December:  royal  theater 

season.  Copenhagen. 
September  4-12:  festival  week.  Aarh 

Ballet,  music,  and  opera. 
September  13-16:  28th  Scandinavian 

fashion  week,  Copenhagen. 
October  12-21:  flower  show.  Copenh 

gen.  Exhibits. 
October  19-21:  folk  dance  festi\  m. 

Aarhus. 

November  10-18:  international  boat 
show.  Copenhagen.  At  Bella  Center 

FINLAND 

March  11:  tar  ski  race.  Oulu.  Cross- 
country race  open  to  visitors. 

March  15,  18,  21,  24:  reindeer  safari, 
Rovaniemi  to  Hetta.  With  Lapp  guid 

March  24-25:  the  lady  day  festival, 
Enontekio.  Lapp  songs,  reindeer  sleij 
rides,  and  lasso  performances. 

June  4-14:  dance  and  music  festival, 
Kuopio.  Modern  dance,  ballet,  and  fc 

June  14-17:  festival.  Vaasa.  Music,  ai 
drama. 

June  23-24:  midsummer  celebrations, 
tionwide.  Bonfires,  speeches,  and 
pageants. 

June  26-July  5:  arts  festival,  Jyvask; 

Exhibits,  concerts,  and  seminars  on  di 

ferent  themes. 
July  8-26:  opera  festival,  Savonlinna 

Program  includes  Boris  Godunov.  The 

Last  Temptations  and  The  Magic  Flutt 

Concerts  by  Elly  Ameling.  Emil  Gileh 
July  12-15:  jazz  '79.  Pori.  Internationa 

performers. 
Jul\  16-22:  folk  music  festival,  Kaus 

nen.  International  music  and  dance  pe 

formances.  Theme:  Folk  Music  Tradit 

in  Lapland. 
July  29-August  5:  chamber  music 

festival.  Kuhmo.  Guest  composer: 

Aulis  Sallinen. 
August  4-9:  music  festival,  Turku. 

Chamber  music,  symphonies,  and  roc 

City  is  marking  its  750th  anniversary. 
August  14-19:  txmpere  theatre  SUMM 

Open-air  theater  with  revolving  seats. 
August  23-September  7:  Helsinki 

festival.  An,  ballet,  and  music. 
December  6:  independence  day 

observances. 
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stle  on  the  Rhine 
th  your  savings 
pm  Eurailpass. 


Or  enjoy  2  extra  days  in  Paris. 
You  can,  with  the  money  you 
save  seeing  Europe  by  train  on 
Eurailpass— instead  of  driving. 

Eurailpass  is  one  rail  ticket 
good  for  unlimited  First  Class 
travel  in  15  countries.  On  fast, 
frequent,  often  luxurious  trains. 

Sleep  on  a  train,  gain  extra  day- 
light hours  for  sight-seeing.  Stop 
off  if  you  like,  at  some  intriguing 
spot,  and  go  on  later.  Also  get  free 
or  discount  rides  on  many  boats, 
ferries  and  buses. 

All  this  at  an  unbeatable  bar- 
gain, unlimited  First  Class  rail 
travel  for  15  days,  $190. 21  days, 
$230.  One  month,  $280.  two 
months,  $390.  Three  months, 
$460.  And  a  Eurail  Youthpass— for 
those  under  26—2  months  of 
Economy  travel  for  $260. 

One  roundtrip  can  get  you 
your  money's  worth.  Paris  to 
Vienna,  say,  is  $601  on  a  typical 
2-week  car  rental,  $229  by  regular 
First  Class  train,  only  $190  with  a 
15-day  Eurailpass.  For  full  details 
send  for  our  booklet.  Note:  you 
can't  buy  Eurailpass  in  Europe.  Buy 
it  here  from  your  Travel  Agent. 

EURAILPASS  i3i2io 
BOXQ 

Staten  island,  NY  10305 

Please  send  me  all  the  information 

l  need  to  see  Eurailpass'  Europe. 


Name  

Address. 
City  


State 


zip_ 


See  Europe  for  Less. 

EURAILPASS'  EUROPE:  Austria,  Belgium 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany 
Greece,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands 
Norway,   Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden 
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lovely  Alpine  countryside. 


FRANCE 


Match  .n-Apru  f:  intern  \  tonal 

3a£ERY  AND  PASTRY  MAKING 
EXHIBITION.  Paris. 

April- June:  pake  opera.  Paris.  Recitals 
wiai  Joan  Sutherland.  Gundula  Janowitz. 

April  I3z  16th  annuau  intern.ationau 

F-STIVaU  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ART. 

Roy  ui.  Film,  drama,  ballet. 
April  13-22:  I L  th  annual  Easter 

FESTIVAL  OF  RFT  ICgOUS  MUSIC  AND  ART. 

I—*  J. Tarbes. Saint-Savin. 

April  15-22:  Easter  festtv .al  qf  music 
*  ■  .    -  • i :  > ;  r  Loardes. 

April  25-May  13:  focre  de  Paris.  Paris- 
Fair  at  Pare  de  Vmcennes. 

May-June:  festtv  al  of  saint-dents. 
Saint-Denes.  Classical  nusic  jarr.  rock, 
opera. 

May-October  - >  ui-woscow  exhibition. 
Paris. 

May  4- June  2D:  3CRDfal~x  festtv al.  Bor- 
deaux .  Dram  .  -  illet.  and  music . 

May  li>-25:  cstes    -  tonal  film 
festtv  al  .  Cannes .  5  2nd  year. 

May  11— June  3:  -7  -     T£RN  a  ton-  al 
"FLoaAXJES  de  par. :  '  At  the  Pare  de 
"''-cecnfis. 

May  29-J-ne  11:  inter  .  tonau  tennis 
tournament .  Paris.  --e  Stack  Re- 
land  Garros. 

June  1-1":  music  festtv  al. 
Irtcnacccal  performers. 

June  5-6:  d-da>  landing  an  frsary 
observ  ances.  Nornandv.  55m  vear. 

June  6-12:  vhr.ais  festival.  Paris."  Old 
homes  ire  ±e  ^ctrri  ::r  — :  icers 


June  9-1":  33rd  international 

aeronautics  and  space  show.  Paris. 
At  Le  Bourget  Airport. 

July-August:  avtgnon  festival. 
Drama,  films .  music .  and  ballet 

July  1- 
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Aries.  Guitar  playing 


July  14:  bastille  day. 

July  1 5— September  23:  summer  festtv  al. 

Paris.  More  man  120  concerts,  art 

exhibits,  competitions. 
September  1-17:  in ternation.au  music 

festival.  Besancoo. 
September  8:  festtv  al  of  the  nativity'  of 

the  virgin.  Loordes. 
October  30-November  11:  gastronomic 

fair.  Dijon. 
November  14-19:  eighth  inter- 
national FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY" 

music.  Metz. 
November  17-19:  les  trocs  glorteuses. 


Wine  festivals. 

3-24    -<ADmONAL  CHRISTMAS 


EAST 
GERMANY 

May  7-12:  slxth  intern ational  johann 
sebastlan  bach  competition.  Leipzig. 

Ma;-  15-June  2.:  vet  sic  FE5nv.AU.  Dresden. 

June  \-fc  handel  festtv  al.  Halle. 

July  1-8:  rose  show  .  Erfurt.  Exhibit. 

July  12-14:  international  song 
nn  Rostock. 

September  2-9:  fall  fair. 


September  2S-October  14:  23  rd  festtv 
of  theater  and  music.  Berlin. 

November  11-18:  15th  annu  al  music 
TjAYS.HaOe. 

WEST 
GERMANY 

March  4-8:  international  fair. 

Frankfurt. 
March  23:  German  carnival  dance 

groups  competition.  Muenster. 
April  26-May  13:  international 

theater  festiv  al.  Hamburg.  Twee 

ensembles  from  all  over  the  world. 
April  2"-October  21:  bundes- 

gartensch.au"  (Federal  Garden  Sho 

Boon.  24"  acres  of  exhibition  ground 
April  28-May  6:  "alt-,  maidult." 

Munich.  Traditional  antiques  market. 
May  1-31:  may  festival  of  bauuet  ani 

MU"5ic.  Weisbaden. 
June:  nymphenburg  slmmer  festtv  al. 


MOZART  FESTTV  .AL. 

Wurzburg. 
Second  half  olf  June:    soel  week."  Km 

International  sailing  competition. 
June  22- July  3:  intern  attonau  film 

festiv  al.  Berlin. 
Jane  23—July  1:  derby  week.  Ham  bun 

July.  rvTERN.ATTON.AL  EQUESTRIAN 

competition.  Aachen. 
July-August:  mozart  concert  season 

Augsburg. 
July— September:  heidelberg  castle 

festival.  Concerts,  uluminations . 
July  8- August  2:  opera  festival. 

Munich. 


I 


24-August  27:  w  agner  festi\  al  . 
3ayreuth. 

lof  July:  GERMAN  GRAND  PR1\.  Hock- 

enheim 

just:  international  fair.  Frankfurt. 
i-\ut:ust:  ATHLETICS  CUP,  Dusseldorf. 
Track  and  field. 

just-October:  wine  festival.  Rhine 
Rj\er  area. 

itemher:  WINE  AND  SAUSAGE  FESTIVAL. 

Bad  Durkheim. 

rtember  "-29:  festiv  al  weeks.  Berlin. 
Opera 

>tember  22-October  7:  oktoberfest. 
Munich.  Beer  festival 
tober  10-October  15:  FRANKFURT  book 
fair  International  book  publishing 
exhibition,  mainly  to  the  trade. 
\  ember  2-December  2:  '*650th 
anniversary  of  the  "Hamburg  dom." 
Hamburg.  Folk  festival, 
member  1-24:  "christkindlesm arkt" 
(Christmas  Market),  Nuremberg, 
Munich.  Berlin.  Frankfurt.  Decora- 
dons,  toys,  and  gingerbread  for  sale. 

GIBRALTAR 

Mil  14-16:  BASKETBALL  KNOCK-OLT 
LIGHTNING  COMPETITION. 

me:  international  hockey  festival 

AND  TOURN  AMENT, 
dy:  BASKETBALL  INTERNATIONAL 
'  TOURNAMENT. 
JgUSt:  DEEP  SEA  AND  PIER  FISHING 

COMPETITION. 

•ptember  15:  ROWING  reg  att  as.  In  Ad- 
miralty waters. 

ctober  21:  Trafalgar  day  ceremony. 
Memorial  Sen  ice  at  the  Trafalgar 
Cemetery. 

ecember:  36th  annual  drama  festival. 
At  Incess  Hall. 


larch  25:  fe  ast  of  the  virgin  and 

independence  day.  nationwide, 
.pril  1-October  31:  sound  and  light 

performances.  Athens  and  Rhodes, 
.pril  21-22:  holy  Saturday  and  easter 

SUNDAY,  throughout  Greece.  Church  ser- 
I    vices,  fireworks,  feasting,  parades, 
lay:  internation  al  dance  festival. 

Chania.  Crete, 
'lay  I:  l  abor  day.  Rower  festivals,  fairs. 

and  parades  in  many  areas . 
-lay  8-29:  flower  festival.  Edessa. 

Exhibits  and  a  pageant. 
une-October:  regional  greek  folk 

DANCE  PERFORMANCES.  Rhodes. 

(une  21:  midsummer* s  day  festival, 
Rhodes. 

luly:  Cretan  wine  festival.  Rethvmnon. 

Performances  by  visiting  dance  troupes . 
July-August:  epidaurus  festival. 

Epidaurus.  Ancient  Greek  drama, 
luly -September:  athens  festival. 

Athens.  Ancient  drama,  opera,  music. 
July-September:  wine  festivals,  Athens. 

Rhodes,  and  Alexandroupolis. 
September:  cricket  matches.  Corfu. 
September  9-23:  international  trade 

fair.  Thessaloniki.  Includes  film  festival. 
October  28:  national  holiday.  Parades. 


HUNGARY 

April  15-early  September: organ  concerts 
in  the  cathedral.  Pannonhalma. 

April  27-29:  international  equestrian 
vPuiNsHip.  Kiskunhalas. 

May-August:  fertod  haydn  concerts, 
Budapest. 

May  16-24:  intern  ation  al  spring  fair, 
Budapest. 

June-August:  beethoven  concerts.  Mar- 
tonvasar.  At  Brunswick  Palace  Gardens 

July-August:  open  air  festiv  al.  Buda- 
pest. Opera  and  ballet  on  Margaret  Is- 
land. 

J ul>- \ugust:  open  air  festival.  Szeged. 
Symphonic  concerts,  opera,  vaudeville 
show  in  nearby  Aggtelek  caves. 

\u£u->t  18-23  -  October  29:  art  wleks. 
Budapest. 

ICELAND 

March-June:  Iceland  symphony 

orchestra  concerts.  Reykjavik. 

Every  Thursday. 
April  1 1—16:  Iceland  nation  al 

championship  ski  tournament.  Blaf- 

joll.  Outside  Reykjavik. 
April  19:  first  day  of  summer.  Events. 

mostly  for  children,  throughout  country . 
June  I:  seaman's  day.  Parades,  speeches, 

and  sports  competitions. 
June  17:  national  independence  day. 


Parades,  entertainment,  dancing,  and 

compeutions. 
July  12-15:  national  horse  show  and 

racing.  Thingvellir. 
August  9-12:  westman  islands  festis  al. 

Island  of  Heimaey.  Open-air  entertain- 
ment, bonfires 
October  9:  leif  ericson  day.  Marks  dis- 

coverv  of  North  America  bv  Encson  in 

1000  a. d. 


IRELAND 

March  12-20:  st  Patrick's  week 

celebration,  nationwide,  but  very 

festive  in  Dublin. 
March  25- December  8:  100th 

anniversary  of  our  lady's  shrine. 

Knock.  County  Mayo.  Days  of  devotion 

and  pilgrimages. 
April  13-17:  circuit  of  Ireland 

international  motor  rally. 
April  20-29:  arts  FEsm  KL,  Dublin. 

Music,  an.  drama. 
April  25-29:  26th  intern  ation  al  choral 

and  folk  dance  festiv  al.  Cork. 
May  1-5:  spring  show  and  industries 

fair.  Dublin. 
May  11-20:  pan  Celtic  week.  Killarney. 

Compeuuons,  concerts,  exhibits  from 

Celtic  countries 
May  18-27:  international  maytime 

festival  and  carrolls  theater 

festiv  al.  Dundalk. 


Ireland... friendly,  un- 
spoiled, inviting,  exciting, 
from  sightseeing  to  shop- 
ping from  castles  to 
cottages,  to  the  Abbey 
Theatre.And  it's  described 
to  perfection  in  this  beau- 
tiful 32-page  full  color 
book.  Take  the  first  step 
toward  a  perfect  vacation 
by  writing  then  see  your 
travel  agent. 

IRISH  TOURIST  BOARD 
Box  1200 

Long  Island  City.  MewYorK  1 1 101 


f  IRISH  TOURIST  BOARD  BOX  1200  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  N.Y.  11101  ^ 

Flease  send  me  >our  free.  32-page  color  book.  "From  Ireland  With  Lo\e: 
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Ma>  25-28:  THOMAS  moore  bicentenary, 

Avoca.  Special  programs. 
June  3-15:  festival  of  music  in  great 

irish  houses.  Dublin. 
June  9-15:  film  international.  Cork. 

Short- film  competition. 
June  15-17:  Donegal  international 

motor  rally.  Donegal. 
June  23-24:  international  festival  of 

music.  Dublin. 
July  6-8:  bach  festival.  Killarne>. 
August  7-11:  horse  show.  Dublin. 
August  11-25:  yeats  international 

SUMMER  SCHOOL.  SligO. 

August  23-27:  international  folk 

dance  festival.  Letterkenny. 
September  1-6:  rose  of  tralee 

international  festival.  Tralee. 
September  15-30:  21st  international 

festival  of  light  opera .  Waterford. 
October  1-20:  theater  festival.  Dublin. 

Numerous  dramatic  works. 
October  24-November  4:  opera  festival. 

Wexford.  Also  film  exhibits  and  concerts. 


ITALY 


Throughout  1979:  35th  anniversary 
obsertances  of  the  battles  OF  ANZIO 
and  CASSINO.  followina  Allied  landings 
in  1944. 

April  15:  explosion  of  the  cart.  Flor- 
ence. Easter  Sunday  fireworks. 

April  21-May  3:  63rd  intern  ational 
handicrafts  fair,  Florence. 


April  25:  st.  mark  s  feast  dai  .  Venice. 
Start  of  gondola  regatta  season. 

May-June:  classical  theater  festival. 
Greek  and  Roman  plays. 

May-July:  concert  season,  Venice. 

May  9-July  4:  42nd  may  music  festival, 
Florence.  At  Teatro  Communale. 

May  15:  race  of  the  candles.  Gubbio. 
Tall  shrines  are  carried  by  costumed 
bearers  to  church  atop  Mount  Ingino. 

May  20:  Sardinian  cavalcade.  Sassari. 
3,000  parade  in  traditional  costumes. 

May  26-June  10:  29th  international 
fair  of  the  mediterranean  .  Palermo. 

June-September:  summer  theater.  Ver- 
ona. Shakespeare,  films,  ballet,  jazz. 

June  2:  festival  of  the  republic.  Rome. 
Military  parades. 

June  13:  feast  of  st.  anthony.  Padua. 

June  14:  corpus  christi  festival.  Brin- 
disi.  Religious  processions  and  a  pageant. 

June  24:  revival  of  sixteenth-century 
football  match.  Florence.  In  medieval 
costumes.  Also  a  fireworks  display  from 
the  terraced  gardens  overlooking  the  city. 

June  27-July  15:  two  worlds  festival. 
Spoleto.  Opera,  drama,  ballet,  exhibits. 

July-August:  summer  opera  season, 
Rome.  At  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Jul}  2  and  August  16:  pai  io.  Siena.  Pro- 
cession and  bareback  horse  race. 
Medieval  pageantry  in  costume. 

Jul\  14:  10th  FESTIVAL  OF  ITALIAN  REGIONS 
AND  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  FOLKLORE 

festival.  Scanno.  Music,  art.  song,  and 
a  pageant. 


July  15:  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  REDEEMER. 

Venice.  Parade  of  gondolas  and  other 
water  craft  marking  the  end  of  the  1575 
epidemic. 

July  15-August  15:  14th  internationai 
organ  festival.  Aosta.  Series  of  six 
concerts  in  the  historic  cathedral. 

August:  musical  encounters.  Sorrento, 
Concerts,  ballet.  Guest  soloists. 

September  2:"historical  regatta,'"  V« 
ice.  Traditional  competition  between 
two-oar  racing  gondolas. 

September  7-17:  43rd  international 

TRADE  FAIR  OF  THE  LEVANT.  Ban. 

Mid-September-early  October:  musical 
umbria  festival.  Perugia  and  other  lc 
cations.  34th  year  of  opera,  chamber 
music,  and  organ  concerts. 

September  19:  st.  gennaro  festival, 
Naples.  Tribute  to  city's  patron  saint. 

October-May  :  opera  and  symphonic 
music  festival.  Bologna. 

October  7-21:  truffle  fair.  Alba. 
Famous  white  truffles  for  sale. 


LUXEMBOURG 

April  16:  "emaischen"  festival  and 
market.  Old-Luxembourg.  Games  fo 
children,  songs,  folk  dances,  and  sale  o 
artistic  earthenware. 

May  1:  lily  of  the  valley  day. 

Mondorf-Les-Bains.  Continuous  entei 
tainment  and  an  evening  ball. 

Ma\  4-20:  "octave*' — 301st  annual 


American  Express  has  11  ways 
to  have  a  good  time  in  Italy. 


Italy,  the  birthplace  of  the  Renaissance.  And 
we  offer  11  different  ways  to  experience  it.  Like 
the  "Italian  Holiday"  vacation,  17  days  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.  In  Rome,  you  can  visit  ancient  ruins 
and  tour  the  Sistine  Chapel,  or  in  Florence,  you'll 
see  Michelangelo's  David  and  7  major  art 
museums.  Also  visit  Venice,  Milan,  Capri, 
Palermo,  more.  And  so  much  is  included.  First- 
class  hotels,  airfare,  transportation,  tour  manager, 
most  meals,  and  sightseeing. 

Sixty -four  years  of  travel  experience  go  into 
your  tour,  making  sure  you  see  the  things  you 
want  to  see,  and  do  the  things  you  want  to  do. 
For  more  iriformation,  see  your  travel  agent  or  any 
office  of  American  Express  Travel  Service. 

American  Express  Tours.  For  a  good  time. 
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pilgrimage  to  the  shnne  of  Our  Lady  of 

Luxembourg  Luxembourg  City, 
av  24:  23rd  international  chess 

TOURNAMENT,  Mondorf-Les-Bains. 
ine-July:  international  classical 

mi  mi  l  ESTI\  \i  .  Kchternach. 
ine  5:  dancing  prcx  ession,  Kchternach. 

Honors  St.  Willibrord. 
ine23:  national  holiday.  Concerts. 

dances,  fireworks,  parades. 
jl>-earl>  August:  INTERNATIONA] 

OPEN-AIR  theater  and  music  festiv  al. 

Wiltz. 

j|y  28-August  11:  pot  ieri  \ND CERAMIC 
exhibii  .  Nospelt. 

UgUSt  12:  INTERNATIONAL  MOTO-CROSS: 
GRAND  PRIX  DE  LUXEMBOURG.  Ettel- 

bruck.  World  championship  series, 
ugust  26— September  14: ' ' SCHl  eberfoer" 

(Shepherd's  Fair),  Luxembourg  City . 
eptember  8-9:  grape  and  wine  festival, 

Grevenmacher.  Fireworks,  concerts. 

parades,  and  free  wine. 


yiALTA 


la>  4-7:  carnival,  Valletta  and  nation- 
j  wide.  Started  in  1535.  Dance  competi- 
I    tions,  band  marches,  and  decorated  floaLs. 

une:  the  Malta  international  air 
I     rali  > .  Valletta.  Light  aircraft. 

une  28-29:  mnarja  folk  festival.  Val- 
letta. Night  events  at  Buskett  Gardens. 

uly  1-15:  fmr.  Naxxar. 

September  8:  regatta.  Grand  Harbour. 
Valletta.  Pageant  and  racing. 

MONACO 

April  5-15:  80th  monte  carlo  tennis 
world  championship.  Monte  Carlo. 

May  12-14:  international  flower 
competition,  Monte  Carlo. 

May  27:  38th  Monaco  automobile  grand 
pri\.  Monte  Carlo. 

June  18:  42nd  international  dog  show  . 
Monte  Carlo. 

July-August:  14th  international 
festival  of  fireworks.  Monte  Carlo. 

July  10-August  15:  10th  international 
festival  of  arts.  Monte  Carlo.  Thea- 
ter, ballet,  music  concerts. 

August  3:  red  cross  gai  a.  Monte  Carlo. 
Famous  performers 

November  18-19:  monegasque  festival 
day.  Monte  Carlo.  Street  parades,  fire- 
works, and  a  fair. 

December  6-11:  sixth  international 
circus  festtv  \l,  Monte  Carlo.  World 
famous  circuses  perform. 

NETHERLANDS 

Mid- March-mid- May  :  bulbfields  in 
blossom,  between  Haarlem  and 
Leiden.  Bulbs  in  bloom. 

April-May  20:  'keukenhof'*  30th 

NATION  AL  OPEN-AIR  FLOWER  SHOW.  Lisse. 

Mid-April-mid-September:  cheese 
mxrket.  Waagplein.  Alkmaar. 

April  21:  32nd  bulb  district  floral 

parade.  Haarlem. 
April  30:  queen  Juliana's  birthday 

observance. 


HOW  TO  BUY 
ALL  BRITAIN 
FOR  $75. 

Buy  a  BritRail  Pass.  It  gives 
you  all  Britain  by  train.  The 
carefree  way  to  see  it  all — at 
lowest  cost. 

Our  rail  passes  give  you 
unlimited  travel  on  beautiful, 
modern,  comfortable  trains 
that  take  you  to  every  corner 
of  Britain.  On  high-speed 
expresses,  or  lovable  locals. 
And  for  only  $40  more  our 
Sea  Pass  takes  you  across  the 
water  to  Continental  Europe 
or  (for  $60  more)  to  Ireland. 
On  a  BritRail  Pass,  you  get 
unlimited  Economy  travel  from  $75  for  7  days  to  $165  for  one 
month.  Or  unlimited  First  Class  train  travel  from  $100  for  7 
days  to  $200  for  one  month. 

If  you're  65  or  over,  our  Senior  Citizen  Pass  will  let  you  travel 
First  Class  at  Economy  prices. 

And  if  you're  under  23,  our  YouthPass  gives  you  unlimited 
travel  for  1,  2.  3  or  4  weeks  Economy  from  $65  to  $140. 

Mote,  however.  BritRail  Passes  must  be  bought  here  before 
you  go.  Get  yours  from  your  Travel  Agent.  And  look  forward  to 
the  time  of  your  life.  After  all,  all  Britain  for  $75 — that's  the  buy 
of  a  lifetime. 


BRITRAIL  TRAVEL  INTERNATIONAL 

Box  S.  Dept.  131-721.    Staten  Island.  NY  10305 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  "Easy  Guide  to  BritRail"  for  full  details. 

Name  

Address  

City  


State^ 


^=  BritRail  Travel 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  THE  HEART  OF  BRITAIN. 
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June-August:  cheese  market,  Gouda. 
Thursday  mornings. 

June  1-23:  Holland  festival,  Amster- 
dam, Utrecht,  Rotterdam,  The 
Hague/Scheveningen.  Concerts,  opera, 
chamber  music,  ballet,  drama. 

June  2-3:  neptune  festival,  Delfziji. 
Sailing. 

June  12-16:  folklore  festival, 

Warffum.  Parade,  market,  antique  fair. 
June  13-August  15:  17th  old  dutch 

market,  Hoorn. 
June  16-17:  international  regatta, 

Groningen.  Rowing  races. 
June  28-29:  international  horse  show. 

The  Hague. 
July  1:  "union  of  utrecht."  Exhibition 

commemorating  400th  anniversary  of 

founding  of  the  Dutch  State. 
July  7-August  25:  windmill  days,  Kin- 

derdijk,  southeast  of  Rotterdam. 
July  13-15:  north  sea  jazz  festival.  The 

Hague. 

July  20-24:  Holland  week  inter- 
national races,  Loosdrecht. 

July  31-August  4:  "delta-flora"— 

2  1st  exhibitof  gladioli  ,  Middel  harnis. 

August  4-9:  "sneek  week"  (International 
Yacht  Races),  Sneek.  At  Sneekermeer. 

August  15-19:  32nd  international  show 
jumping.  Rotterdam. 

September  I:  floral  parade,  Aalsmeer  to 
Amsterdam  and  return. 

September  18:  prinsjesdag  (Prince's 
Day),  The  Hague.  Oueen  Juliana  rides  in 


a  golden  coach  to  open  Parliament. 
October  18-November  7:  31st  art  and 

ANTIQUES  TRADE  FAIR.  Delft. 

November  2-5:  national  flower  trade 

fair,  Aalsmeer.  At  Verenigde 

Aalsmeerse  Veiling. 
December  5-6:  st.  Nicholas  celebrations. 
December  14-19:  international  six-day 

indoor  cycle  races,  Maastrict.  At 

Eurohall. 

NORWAY 

Early  March:  jazz  festival,  Voss.  Inter- 
national bands,  jam  sessions. 

March  3-11:  100th  anniversary 

holmenkollen  ski  festival,  Oslo.  In- 
ternational cross-country  and  ski-jumping 
competitions. 

March  24-April  1:  winter  festival,  Nar- 
vik. Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  Skiing, 
skating  competitions,  entertainment, 
selection  of  "Black  Bear"  Princess. 

May-June:  fjord  blossom  time.  White  and 
red  flowers  of  thousands  of  fruit  trees 
blanket  the  slopes.  Best  time:  May  20- 
June  10. 

May  14:  midnight  sun  at  north  cape. 
First  day  of  continuous  sunshine.  To 
July  30. 

May  17:  constitutionday,  throughout 
Norway.  National  holiday  with  proces- 
sions and  fireworks. 

May  19-20:  the  "ancient  marathon," 


Fredrikstad.  Covers  40-km.  trail  m. 

May  23-June  6:  international  festivai 
of  music,  drama,  ballet,  and 
folklore.  Bergen.  Concerts  by  world 
famous  orchestras  and  soloists. 

June  16-24:  north  norway  festival, 
Harstad.  Folklore  programs,  exhibits, 
and  historical  play  at  open-air  theater. 

June  23:  midnight  cup  golf  tourna- 
ment, Trondheim. 

June  27-July  1:  kongsberg 

international  jazz  festival.  Con- 
certs and  jam  sessions  held  inside  an 
abandoned  silver  mine. 

August  4-12:  peer  gynt  festival,  Vin- 
stra.  Drama,  folklore,  pageantry. 

October  1-31:  state  autumn  exhibit, 
Oslo.  Display  of  new  graphics,  painting 
and  sculpture.  Annual  event. 

December  10:  presentation  of  nobel 
peace  prize,  Oslo.  By  invitation. 

POLAND 

Year-long:  900th  anniversary  of  deatf 
of  st.  Stanislaus,  Cracow.  Processioi 
pilgrimages.  City's  patron  saint. 

May-September  10:  chopin  concerts, 
Warsaw.  Every  Sunday. 

May-October:  10th  international 
exhibition  of  artistic  photography  , 
Cracow. 

May  11-13:  juvenalia — youth  spring 
festival.  Cracow. 


American  Express  has  6  ways 
to  have  a  good  time  in  Greece. 


5,000  years  of  history,  and  we  offer  several 
ways  to  experience  it.  Our  15-day  "Greek  Islands 
and  Turkey"  vacation  lets  you  gaze  at  the 
Acropolis  in  Athens,  and  walk  through  the 
temples  of  Zeus  and  Hera  in  Olympia.  Also  visit 
Nauplia  and  Delphi  before  embarking  on  a 
magnificent  7-day  cruise  to  several  islands  and 
Istanbul.  And  so  much  is  included.  First-class 
hotels,  airfare,  transportation,  tour  manager, 
most  meals,  and  sightseeing. 

With  our  Price  Protection  Plan,  if  you  make  a 
deposit  before  April  1st  you  won't  have  to  worry 
about  any  land  price  increases— no  matter  what. 
It's  another  benefit  of  our  64  years  of  travel  experi- 
ence. For  more  information,  see  your  travel  agent 
or  any  office  of  American  Express  Travel  Service. 
American  Express  Tours.  For  a  good  time. 


Don't  leave  home  without  us. 
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iy  12-18:  days  of  chamber  music,  Lan- 
cut  Lezajsk. 

ne-July:  16th  festival  of  organ  and 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS,  Szczecin. 

ne  10-19:  international  fair.  Poznan. 
Trade  exhibits. 

ne  15-17:  nation  m  festin  w  oi 

I   FOLKLOR1C  ENSEMBLES.  Plock. 
ly:  BALTIC  JAZZ  MEETINGS,  SpOtO, 

Olztyn,  Szczecin,  Roszlin,  Kolobrzeg. 

Top  artists  featured. 

id-August:  19th  international  song 

FESTIVAL  AND  RECORDS  FAIR,  SpotO. 

jgust  29-September  3:  14th  oratorio 

AND  CANTATA  FESTIVAL,  Wroclaw. 

ptember:  art  festival,  Cracow. 

iptember  16—24:  "  the  \\  \rs\u  \i  n  m\  " 
I  — 23rd  international  festival  of 

con  temporary  music,  Warsaw. 

ctober:  22nd  international  jazz 
fl   festival — jazz  jamboree  '79,  Warsaw. 

PORTUGAL 

larch  18:  festival  of  dos  passos,  Real. 
Procession  of  more  than  300  biblical 
figures. 

larch  25:  the  march  fair.  Aveira.  Fair  of 
the  "Barcoas"  (boats),  folk  dancing. 
:  fireworks. 

larch  31-April  2:  folk  pilgrimage  to 
SENHOR  bom  jesus  de  fao,  Fao.  Reli- 
gious rites,  folk  parades,  music,  dancing, 
handicrafts,  fireworks,  and  sports. 

.pril  11:  festiv  al  of  our  lady  of  boa 
yiagem.  Constanciu. 

lay-July:  concerts,  Estoril. 

lay  1-3:  fonte  grande  festival,  Alte 
and  Louie.  Horsemanship  competitions 
and  parade. 

lay  12-13:  annual  pilgrimage,  Fatima. 
Religious  rites. 

une  6-20:  grand  international  fair. 
Santarem.  Exhibits,  folk  dances,  songs, 
fireworks. 

une  7-11:  international  fair,  Lisbon, 
une  12:  st.  Anthony's  eve,  Lisbon. 

Dancing  in  the  streets, 
lune  20-28:  music  week,  Lisbon.  Iberian 

music. 

fune  24-29:  folklore  festivals,  Angra 
Do  Heroismo,  Azores.  Fishermen's 
holiday  pays  tribute  to  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul. 

?irst  or  third  Sunday  of  July:  great 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  RED  WAISTCOAT,  Vila 

Franca  de  Xira. 

My  5-9:  running  of  the  bulls,  Vila 
Franca  de  Xira.  Portuguese  cowboys 
demonstrate  riding  skills;  fireworks. 

4ugust  9-16:  festival  of  the  green  cap 
and  the  salt  pans,  Alcohete.  Enter- 
tainment and  bloodless  bullfights. 

August  18-20:  feast  of  the  agony,  Viana 
do  Castelo.  Gigantic  papier-mache 
figures  participate  in  parades . 

August  22-23:  traditional  festivals  of 
the  country  and  annual  FAIR  OF  ST. 
bartholomy.  Ponte  Da  Barca. 

September  1-5:  wine  festival,  Palmela. 

September  20-30:  festival  and  fair  of 
st.  michael,  Cabeceiras  De  Bato. 

October  12-13:  annual  fall  pilgrim- 
age, Fatima. 
October  12-18:  vintage  fair,  Meda.  Wine 
tasting,  exhibits. 


October  29-31:  OCTOBER  FAIR,  Vila  Franca 
de  Xira.  Horsemanship  contests,  music, 
fireworks,  bullfights. 

November  10-13:  traditional  fair  of  st. 
martin,  Golega. 

December  31:  GREA  r  lis  i  ivals  OF  SI 
5^  i  v  ESTER,  Funchal  in  Madeira.  Un- 
usual fireworks. 

ROMANIA 

May:  "simbra  oilor"  traditional 
shepherds'  festival.  Mountain 
regions. 

May  1:  international  labor  day. 
Parades. 

May  6:  traditional  folk  music  and 
costume  festival,  Brasov.  In  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains. 

May  21:  shepherds'  feast,  Novaci. 
Pageantry  in  the  Hirisesti  Woods. 

May  28:  "'in  the  spirit  of  a  bai  i  \n" 
festival,  Gura  Teghilx.  Songs. 

June  18:  king  of  the  fir  trees  festival. 
Tiha  Birgaului.  Folk  songs,  dances,  and 
pageant. 

July  2:  cherry  fair,  Brincovenesti.  Dis- 
plays, sales,  and  foods. 

July  15:  music  and  folk  festival,  Slanic. 
Competitions. 

July  29-August  5:  songs  of  the  old 
festival,  Calimanesti. 

August:  folklore  carnival,  Constanta. 

August  11-12:  the  singer's  festival. 
Chilia.  Competition. 


August  13-14:  festival  of  gorj  country 
music,  Tismana. 

August  23:  national  day.  Parades,  sports 
and  music. 

September  23:  traditional  song  and 
dance  festival,  at  foot  of  hill  of  Castle 
of  Brn.  This  is  the  home  of  Count 
Dracula  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains  of 
Transylvania. 

SPAIN 

March  11-19:  san  jose  fallas,  Valencia. 

Nighttime  parades,  bonfires,  bullfights, 

sports,  and  fireworks. 
April  8-15:  holy  week  processions, 

Seville,  Malaga,  Cartagena,  Cuenca, 

and  other  cities. 
April  22-24:  the  moors  and  christians 

festival,  Alcoy,  Alicante. 
April  23:  festival  of  san  jorge  and 

cervantes  day,  Barcelona. 
April  24-29:  april  festivals  and  fair, 

Seville.  Exhibits,  street  entertainment. 

dancing,  special  foods,  bullfights. 
May  1-12:  patios  festival,  Cordoba. 

Flowers,  flamenco  dancing,  music. 
May  9-13:  horse  fair,  Jerez  de  la 

Frontera. 

May  9-14:  festivities  of  santo  domingo 
de  la  calzada,  Santo  Domingo  de  la 
Calzada. 

May  9-25:  festival  of  san  isidro  the 
farmer,  Madrid.  Folklore,  opera,  and 
other  events. 


DISCOVER  THE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  PICKING  UP  A  VOLVO 
THOUSANDS  OF  MILES  FROM  HOME. 


dealer.  For  lull  details,  send  in  ihe  I  cm  state  a?  ha  <. 

coupon  today,  or  see  your  Volvo    -    EUROPEAN  DELIVERY  PLAN 

dealer,  voi.vo  haa  hhhhhmhmhhmi 
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June  14:  corpus  christi  festival, 
Granada,  Toledo,  and  Seville.  Reli- 
gious rites  and  processions.  Held  since 
1230. 

June  14-17:  "danzantes  y  pecados" 
festival  (Dancers  and  Sinners), 
Camunas,  Toledo.  Medieval  dances, 
spectacular  costumes. 

June  23-24:  festivities  of  st.  john, 

Cuidadela,  Menorca,  Balearic  Islands. 
Medieval-oriented  event. 

End  of  June-early  July:  29th  inter- 
national MUSIC  AND  DANCE  FESTIVAL, 
Granada. 

July  6-14:  festivities  in  honor  of  san 

FERMlN,  Pamplona.  Famous  "running  of 

the  bulls"  festival. 
August:  big  month  of  festivals,  Cadiz. 

Art,  bullfights,  regattas,  other  event;,. 
August:  international  music  and  dance 

festival,  Santander.  Guest  performers. 
August:  asturias  scull  race  festival, 

Ar  riondas- Ribadesella . 
August  1-15:  Spanish  festival,  Nerja 

Caves,  Nerja.  Music,  ballet. 
August  4-9:  fair  of  the  virgen  blanca, 

Vitoria.  Basque  fair  with  exhibits,  special 

foods,  and  bullfights. 
September  5-9:  sherry  wine  harvest 

festival,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 
September  23-27:  fiestas  of  la  merced, 

Barcelona.  Medieval  pageant,  parade, 

band  competition,  and  swimming  race 

across  the  port  of  Barcelona.  Also  art 

exhibits,  theater,  and  film  festival. 
October  1-29:  music  festival.  Barcelona. 
October  6-14:  fair  of  la  virgen  del 

pilar,  Zaragoza.  Folklore,  parades,  and 

bullfights. 

SWEDEN 

March  4:  vasa  ski  race,  from  Salen  to 
Mora.  Approximately  53  miles,  10,000 
contestants. 

Mid-April-mid-September:  grona  lund 
amusement  park  season,  Stockholm. 
Dancing  and  an  open-air  theater,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  attractions. 

April  30:  walpurgis  night.  Bonfires, 
songs,  and  other  events  welcoming 
spring. 

Mid-May-mid-September:  ballet  and 
eighteenth-century  operas.  At 


Drottningholm  Court  Theater  near  Stock- 
holm. 

June  23:  midsummer  celebration, 
throughout  Sweden.  Games,  Maypole 
and  folk  dancing,  music. 

July  1:  the  church  boat  race,  Lesand. 
Longboats  race  across  Lake  Siljan  to 
Sunday  service. 

July  1-31:  " juli aden ,'  Stockholm.  Inter- 
national sports,  drama,  concerts,  and 
other  entertainment  in  city  parks. 

July  7-8:  ancient  Gotland  athletic 
games,  Stanga. 

July  11-August  10:  "petras  de  dacia," 
Visby,  Gotland.  50th  annual  perform- 
ance of  mystic  pageant  opera. 

July  13-16:  lapplandfolk  festival, 
Asele.  Event  is  over  200  years  old. 

Mid-July-mid-August:  visby  festival, 
Visby.  Medieval  musical  pageantry. 

August  23-September  7:  Helsinki 

festival.  Concerts,  opera,  ballet,  thea- 
ter, exhibitions. 

August  25-26:  lapp  festival.  Arvidjaur. 
Sports,  other  events. 

November  25-December  29:  skansen 
Christmas  fair,  Stockholm.  Handi- 
crafts, decorations,  candles,  and  food  on 
sale  at  open-air  museum. 

December  10:  nobel  festivities  with 
nobel  prize  ceremony,  Stockholm.  By 
invitation  only. 

December  13:  st.  lucia's  day.  Procession 
of  the  Queen  of  Lights.  The  queen  and 
her  court  wear  lit  candle  crowns. 


SWITZERLAND 

March-June:  concerts,  Locarno. 
March  24-April  3:  20th  swiss  art  and 

antiques  fair,  Basel. 
March  25-April  1:  curling  world 

championships,  Berne. 
April  15-May  15:  grand  tulip 

exhibition,  Morges. 
April  21-May  1:  63rd  swiss  industries 

FAIR  WITH  EUROPEAN  WATCH,  CLOCK, 
AND  JEWELRY  FAIR,  Basel. 

April  22-23:  spring  festival.  Zurich. 
May  5-15:  bea — handicraft,  industrial, 

and  commercial  exhibition,  Berne. 
May  7-July  3:  24th  international 

lausanne  festival.  Music,  concerts 

and  competitions. 


May  15-25:  international  motor  shoV 
Geneva. 

May  25-beginning  of  July:  interna- 
tional june  festival,  Zurich. 
Drama,  ballet,  and  concerts. 

June-end  of  September:  open-mr 

PRODUCTIONS  OF  "WILLIAM  TELL" 

Interlaken. 
June  3:  floral  festiwl.  Locarno. 
Exhibits. 

June  24-July  8:  18th  international  hic 
alpine  ballooning  weeks.  Murren. 

July-August:  summer  concerts  and 
drama.  Lausanne.  Free. 

July  6-22:  13th  international 

montreux  jazz  festival.  Also  folk, 
soul,  rock,  country  and  western  music. 

July  14-15:  rotsee  international 
rowing  regatta.  Lucerne. 

August  1-12:  32nd  intern  ational  film 
festival.  Locarno. 

August  3-31:  23rd  yehudi  menl  hin 
festival,  Gstaad.  Music. 

August  15-September  8:  international 
music  festival.  Lucerne.  Opera,  con- 
certs. Guest  performers  and  conductors 

August  28-October  7:  34th 

international  music  festival,  Mon 
treux,  Vevey.  Symphony,  oratorios,  ar 
religious  music. 

September-November:  35th 
international  music  contest, 
Geneva. 

September  8-23:  60th  swiss  comptoir 
national  autumn  fair,  Lausanne. 
September  23:  grape  festival.  Locarno 
October  27-November  10:  autumn  fair 
Basel. 

November  8-18:  10th  antique  dealers 

fair.  Lausanne. 
November  26:  traditional  onion 

market,  Berne. 


TURKEY 

April  23:  national  sovereignty  and 

children's  day.  Parades,  children's  e 

tertainment,  and  sports. 
April  23-May  1:  tulip  festival.  Istanbi 

Thousands  of  blooms  to  be  viewed  in 

parks  and  palace  gardens;  parades. 
April  30-May  5:  festiv  al  of  ephesus. 

Drama  in  the  Roman  amphitheater. 
May  15-18:  festival  of  pamukkale,  Dc 

nizli.  Folk  dances  and  dramas. 
May  19:  youth  and  sports  day.  Athletu 

events  and  parades. 
June  7-16:  mediterranean  festival,  Iz 

mir.  Cooking  contest,  parade,  and  craf 
June  17-July  20:  international  festiv 

of  culture  and  the  arts,  Istanbul. 

Music,  art,  drama,  ballet. 
June  19-25:  oiled  wrestling  games  of 

kirkpin  ar,  Edirne.  Free-style  old  Tur 

ish  wrestling. 
End  of  June-early  July:  festival  of 

antalya.  Drama,  music,  a  parade. 
Last  week  of  July:  festival  of  pergamu 

Bergama. 

August  20-September  20:  internation/ 
fair,  Izmir.  Commercial  and  art  exhib 
tions,  opera,  ballet,  folk  dancing. 

August  30:  victory  day,  throughout 
Turkey . 

September  3-10:  festival  of  culture 


From  Packing  to  Places: 

100  Great  TRAVEL  TODAY  Ideas 

This  handsome  paperback  book  is  a  rich  gathering  of  travel  ideas  that  is  sure  to 
serve  you  well.  Covered  within  its  pages  are  new  vacation  trends,  fresh 
destinations  to  inspire  your  own  vacation  planning,  and  a  host  of  marvelous  tips 
about  such  matters  as  packing,  in-flight  comforts,  et  cetera. 

There  are  pieces  about  French  country  inns,  wilderness  vacations  in  the 
U.S.A.,  Haiti,  tennis  camps,  small  museums,  backstage  London  theater  tours, 
flea  markets,  guest  houses  in  the  West  Indies,  Ireland's  rent-a-cottage  plan, 
cooking-school  vacations,  dude  ranches — just  to  name  a  few  of  the  dozens  of 
subjects  that  are  covered.  A  rich  compendium  of  travel  and  vacation  informa- 
tion, 100  Great  Truv  I  Today  Ideas  is  filled  with  just  the  sort  of  material  all  of  us 
want.  Specially  priced  at  $3.95.  Send  for  it  by  mail  to:  Newsbooks.  Dept. 
FK-4N,  45  East  66th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021.  Enclose  check  or 
money  order  for  $3.95;  postage  is  paid  by  Newsbooks. 
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Jssho  and  the  arts,  Bodrum.  Site  of  ancient 
^alikarnassus. 

tember  13-17:  harvest  festival, 
Goremo. 

ober  29:  anniversary  of  the  Turkish 

I  REPUBLIC. 

■ember  15-17:  festival  of  the 
mevlanis  (Whirling  Dervishes),  Konya. 
Ritual  dances  and  unusual  art  exhibits. 

NITED 
INGDOM 

A    irch:  blossomtime  in  Britain.  Myriad 
flowers  in  bloom, 
irch  12-16:  first  British  inter- 
national SONG  FESTIVAL  AND 
ok(  hestra  competition,  Shrews- 
bury, Salop.  At  Music  Hall, 
irch  31:  grand  national,  Aintree, 
Liverpool.  Steeplechase. 
\>    iril-September:  900th  anniversary 
:od.    festival  of  Winchester  cathedral, 
Winchester. 

>ril  1-January:  shakespeare  festival. 

Inn  Stratford-on-Avon. 

,c  >ril  6-September  29:  pitlochry 

festival  theater  season,  Pitlochry. 
!  >ril  7-May  6:  exhibit:  French 
contemporary  art,  London.  At  Ser- 
pentine Gallery. 

pril  12-17:  international  youth  music 
festival,  Harrogate. 
io.  I  pril  27-May  5:  bach  festival,  London, 
s     At  South  Bank. 

"i  ay  £-20:  festival  of  arts,  Brighton. 
»    .ay  11-June  30:  Scotland's  historic 
house  festival,  countrywide.  Tours, 
lay  18-June  2:  bath  festival,  Bath. 
!    Music,  art,  drama, 
lay  21-June  10:  Malvern  festival, 

Malvern.  Music  and  drama, 
lay  22-25:  chelsea  flower  show,  Lon- 
don. Twenty-two  acres  of  gardens  in 
bloom. 

lay  27-August  7:  festival  opera  season, 

Glyndebourne. 
une  3-24:  aldeburgh  festival,  Suffolk. 

Musical  events  in  memory  of  Benjamin 
j  Britten, 
une  6-9:  derby,  Epsom.  Horse  racing, 
une  16:  trooping  the  colour:  the 

queen's  official  birthday  ,  London, 
une  16-24:  burns  festival.  Southwest 

Scotland. 

une  17-30:  manannan  international 
festival  of  music  and  the  arts,  Isle  of 
Man.  Isle  of  Man  is  marking  its  Parlia- 
ment's 1,000th  year. 

une  19-22:  the  ascot,  Berkshire. 
Famous  horserace. 

[une  23-24:  international  air  tattoo, 
London.  At  Wimbledon. 

[une  26-July  8:  wimbledon  tennis,  Lon- 
don. World's  most  prestigious  tourna- 
ment. 

fuly  3-8:  international  musical 
eisteddfod,  Llangollen,  Wales. 
'  Fuly  5-8:  henley  royal  regatta, 

Henley-on-Thames . 
;  July  11-28:  royal  tournament,  London. 

Military  events. 
August  4-11:  royal  national 
eisteddfod,  Caernarvon,  Wales. 


August  19-September  8:  Edinburgh 

internationai  festival.  Exceptional 

music,  art,  drama,  ballet. 
September  1:  royal  highland 

gathering,  Braemar,  Scotland. 
September  11-22:  CHE1  sea  antiques  fair, 

London.  At  Chelsea  Old  Town  Hall. 
October  1-6:  horse  of  the  year  show, 

London.  At  Wembley  Stadium. 
October  1-20:  music  festivai  ,  Swansea. 
November  10:  lord  mayor's  procession 

and  show,  London. 

USSR 

March  31-April  7:  Leningrad  spring 

festival.  Music,  art,  drama,  ballet. 
May  5-13:  Moscow  stars  festival.  Ballet, 

art,  music. 
May  25-June  3:  kiev  spring  festival. 

Music,  art,  drama,  ballet. 
June  21-29:  white  nights  festival, 

Leningrad.  Music,  art,  drama,  and  ballet 

performances,  and  exhibits  by  the  light  of 

the  midnight  sun. 
July  21-24:  song  festival,  Riga. 
August  14-25:  Crimean  dawns,  Yalta. 

Various  performances. 
September  15-26:  golden  autumn, 

Sochi.  Entertainment. 
October  5-13:  melodies  of  soviet 

trans-caucasia,  Erevan.  Musical 

performances. 
November  14-24:  Byelorussian  musical 


autumn,  Minsk. 
December  25-January  5:  Russian  winter 
festival,  Moscow.  Sleigh  rides,  the 
arts,  and  circus  performances. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

May:  biennial  of  contemporary  music, 
Zagreb. 

May-September:  folklore  festival, 
Bled.  Songs  and  dances. 

June:  children's  festival,  Sibenik.  Pup- 
pet show,  drama,  and  music. 

July:  review  of  original  folklore,  Za- 
greb. 

July-August:  split  summer  festival.  Op- 
era, ballet,  folklore,  and  drama  in  the 
peristyle  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian's Palace. 

July-August:  opatija  summer  festival. 
Opera,  music  concerts,  folkore,  and 
more. 

July-August:  opera  festival,  Ljubljana. 

Yugoslav  opera  companies  perform. 
July  10-August  25:  summer  festival, 

Dubrovnik.  Ballet,  symphony,  drama, 

folk  groups.  Performances  on  open-air 

stages. 

August  27-September  2:  international 
wines  and  spirits  fair,  Ljubljana. 

September:  international  autumn  fair, 
Zagreb. 

September  15-29:  eighth  mediterranean 
games,  Split.  Sports. 


VOYAGE  TO  THE 
BOTTOM  OF 
THEWORLD. 
IN  WORLD  CLASS 
STYLE. 

The  Royal  Viking  Sky's  Around  South  America  cruise  sails  roundt rip 
from  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sept  24  for  64  magnificent  days.  Or  59  days 
roundtrip  from  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Oct  11/12.  Eighteen 
fabulous  ports,  plus  a  voyage  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  All  in 
our  World  Class"  sailing  style.  Our  20-page  brochure  has  all  the 
details.  See  your  travel  agent,  or  write:  Royal  Viking  Line,  Dept. 


SHIPS  OF  NORWEGIAN  REGISTRY.  AND  SPIRIT. 
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9typ  by.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  did? 

Andrew,  11th  Duke  of  Devonshire,  ai  Chatsworth. 


"Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  guest 
here  in  my  borne  afew  hundred 
years  back  I'm  told,  she  loved  it- 
used  to  wander  around  the 
gardens  and  gaze  at  the  paintings 
in  the  great  halls  for  hours,  It's 
rumored  that  she  said  that  she  never 
wanted  to  leave.  Perhaps  that's 
because  this  was  the  last  nice  place 
she  stayed  he/ore  that  dreadful 
beheading  business.  Pity. 

"Nevertheless,  that's  just  one 
stoty  about  the  old  place.  There 
are  lots  more.  Come  round  and 
hear  them  and  have  a  look  about 
when  you're  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  British.  They're  what  make 
Britain  such  a  terrific  place  to 
spend  your  vacation. 

Allow  us  to  introduce  you. 

You  can  meet  Bert.  Bert 
Summers  is  pipe  major  of  The 
Grampian  Police  Pipe  Band  in 
Scotland.  You  might  catch  him  and 
his  lads  proudly  piping  on  the 
grounds  of  Craigievar  Castle  near 
Aberdeen.  Their  highland  har- 
mony will  put  your  feet  to  march- 
ing, the  scenery  will  leave  you 
speechless.  Even  the  hills  wear 
kilts  Plaids  of  green  peat  and  pur- 
ple heather.  Incredible. 

Tea?  In  Devonshire,  you  can 
meet  Mrs.  Connie  Pedley,  and  her 
husband  Tommy,  and  their  cats 
Sally  and  Cecily,  and  Cynthia,  a 
girl  from  the  village  who  helps 
Mrs.  Pedley  serve  Devonshire 
cream  teas.  What's  a  Devonshire 
cream  tea?  Heaping  plates  of 
scones  warm  from  the  oven,  jams 
and  jellies  that  were  on  the  vine 
last  week,  fresh  clotted  cream  and 
very,  very  British  tea.  Lovely. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII, 
there  was  a  jolly  country  inn  in  the 
town  of  Ludlow,  that  was  known 
for  its  ale.  It  was  called  "The 
Feathers."  It  still  is. 

The  fire  crackles  an  age-old 
welcome.  And  the  innkeeper,  in 
finest  tradition,  dotes  on  his  guests. 
His  name  is  Peter  Nash.  You'll 
like  him.  You'll  also  like  his  ale. 

Cheers.  Speaking  of  spirits, 
Carreg-Cennen  Castle  in  Wales 
will  have  a  haunting  effect  on  you 
It  was  once  the  home  of  Merlin 
the  Magician.  It's  now  the  home  of 


Bernard  the  shepherd.  Admission 
is  free.  Nice  fellow,  Bernard. 

There  are  lots  more  British 
people  to  meet.  Aid  countless  bar- 
gains to  find.  The  Tower  of  London 
is  901  years  old  this  year.  Admis- 
sion is  still  only  $2.45,  and  that 
includes  a  look  at  the  Crown  Jewels 

And,  for  just  $12,  you  can  get 
an  "Open-to-View"  ticket  that 
opens  the  doors  and  drawbridges 
to  more  than  525  castles,  palaces 
and  mansions  all  over  this  scep- 
tered  isle. 

Come  for  a  fortnight,  or 
four  weeks.  Your  travel  agent 
can  tell  you  about  tours  to  Britain 
that  can  take  you  from  London  to 
Lands  End. 

On  some  you're  practically  on 
your  own.  On  others  you're  es- 
corted on  luxurious  motorcoaches. 
Some  include  a  rental  car  so  you 
see  Britain  and  meet  the  British 
at  your  own  pace. 

Many  include  dollar-stretching 
discounts  at  shops  and  restaurants, 
theatre  tickets,  and  much  more. 

Free  for  the  asking.  Send 
in  the  coupon  for  a  free  brochure. 
Then  simply  see  your  travel  agent 

Aid  if  you're  interested  in 
stately  homes,  like  Chatsworth,  tell 
them  the  Duke  sent  you. 
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CANADA  AND  MEXICO 


CANADA 

March  10:  75th  anniversary  of  st. 

Joseph's  oratory,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

Famous  shrine. 
March  17-25:  caribou  carnival  and 

CHAMPIONSHIP  DOG  DERBY,  Yellowkllife, 

Northwest  Territories.  Igloo  building 
contests,  Indian  wrestling,  and  other 
events.  Race  is  for  three  days  for  150 
miles  on  Great  Slave  Lake. 

March  26-30:  blossom  festival,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario. 

March  26-April  1:  aurora  snow 

festival,  Churchill,  Manitoba.  Ice  and 
snow  sculpture,  winter  sports,  and  carni- 
val events. 

Late  April-May:  toonik  tyme,  Frobisher 
Bay  ,  Northwest  Territories.  Ice  fishing, 
dog  races,  and  various  winter  sports  as 
well  as  dancing  and  singing. 

May:  spring  break-up  drama  festival, 
Dawson  City,  Yukon  Territory.  Cele- 
brates the  break-up  of  ice  in  the  Yukon 
River  through  original  plays  keyed  to 
turn-of-the-century  themes. 

May-June:  heritage  performing  arts 
festival,  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

May  1-July  28:  summer  showcase,  Banff, 
Alberta.  Music,  art,  and  drama  at  Banff 
Centre. 

May  1-October  31:  sailing  races,  Con- 
ception Bay,  Newfoundland. 

May  13-21:  festival  of  spring,  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

May  20-June  3:  folk  arts  festival,  St. 
Catherines,  Ontario.  Concerts,  arts, 
crafts,  foods,  parades. 

May  22-September  30:  shaw  festival, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario. 

June  1-September  30:  frantic  follies, 
Stratford,  Ontario.  Shakespeare  and 
other  plays  in  repertory. 

June  21-September  3:  man  and  his  world 
exhibition,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

June  22-30:  metro  international  cara- 
van, Toronto,  Ontario.  Ethnic  celebra- 
tions. 

June  22-30:  red  rjver  exhibition,  Ot- 
tawa, Ontario.  Music,  Shakespeare, 
and  opera. 

June  28-August  12:  international 
gathering  of  the  clans,  throughout 
Nova  Scotia.  Held  in  various  locales. 

July:  summer  festival,  St.  John  s  New- 
foundland. Music,  art,  drama,  and 
sports. 

July  1-August  14:  northern  pike 
festival,  Nipawin,  Saskatchewan. 
Competition. 

July  6-8:  folk  festi  m  .  Winnipeg,  Man- 
itoba. Music,  song,  dance,  crafts  at  Birds 
Hill. 

July  6-15:  calgary  exhibition  and  stam- 
pede, Calgary,  Alberta.  Top  rodeo. 
July  18-28:  Klondike  days  l:\hibition, 


Edmonton,  Alberta.  Reliving  gold-rush 

days. 

Late  July:  annual  bathtub  race, 
Nanaimo,  British  Columbia. 

August  1-19:  festival  Of  the  arts,  Banff, 
Alberta.  At  Banff  Centre. 

August  2-5:  national  Ukrainian 
festival,  Dauphin,  Manitoba. 

August  3-4,  10-11,  17-18:  six  nations  In- 
dian pageant,  Brantford,  Ontario. 
Reenactment  of  area's  early  Indian  his- 
tory. Authentic  Indian  dances,  crafts.  At 
Forest  Amphitheater. 

Mid-August:  international  air  show, 
Abbotsford,  British  Columbia. 

August  15-September  3:  Canadian 
national  exhibition,  Toronto,  On- 
tario. Largest  and  oldest  Canadian  fair. 


Parasailing:  the  sport  then  takes  you  drifting 
over  Acapulco  Bay  in  Mexico 


August  17-20:  British  Columbia  summer 

games,  Penticton.  Sports. 
August  18-20:  discovery  day 

celebration,  Dawson  City,  Yukon 

Territory.  Commemorates  the  discovery 

of  gold  through  pageantry. 
August  24-26:  world  cup  of  track  and 

field.  Montreal,  Quebec.  At  the  Olym- 
pic Stadium. 
August  31-September  1:  egmont  bay 

75th  agricultural  exhibition.  Mt. 

Carmel,  Prince  Edward  Island. 
August  31-September  2:  festival 

acadien.  Oyster  Bed  Bridge,  Prince 

Edward  Island. 


September  7-16:  western  festival,  St. 
Tite,  Quebec.  Rodeo  and  fair. 

September  21-30:  magara  grape  and 
wine  festival,  St.  Catharines,  On- 
tario. 

October  5-13:  oktoberfest,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo,  Ontario.  Well-known  beer 
festival. 

November  9-17:  royal  agricultural 
winter  fair.  Toronto,  Ontario. 


MEXICO 

March  21:  Juarez's  birthday,  Oaxaca. 

Fair  and  fireworks. 
April:  the  cervantes  festival, 

Guanajuato.  Films,  orchestras,  dance 

groups  from  all  over  the  world. 
April  8-15:  holy  week,  nationwide. 

Vacation  for  Mexicans. 
April  23-May  6:  st.  mark's  day 

celebration  and  carnival,  Aguas- 

calientes.  Bullfights,  charros,  and  lots  i 

music. 

April  28-May  5:  "sun  to  sun"  regatta 
Cancun. 

May  5:  battle  of  puebla.  Recalls  a  suc- 
cessful battle  against  the  French. 

May  30-June  28:  arts  and  crafts  rest; 
Tehuantepec.  Displays,  sales,  and  de- 
monstrations. 

Mid-July:  country  fairs,  Oaxaca, 
Reynosa,  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  Sal- 
tillo,  and  Campeche. 

July  23-30:  mountain  festival,  Oaxaca 
Folkloric  dances  and  songs. 

August  13:  assumption  of  the  virgin 
mary  fiesta  ,  San  Juan  de  Los  Lagos, 
Jalisco.  Religious  pageantry. 

September  1:  labor  day  holiday. 

September  8:  aztec  fiesta,  Taxco.  The 
battle  between  the  Lord  of  Tepostlan  an 
other  chiefs  is  recalled  through  a  ritual 
dance  drama. 

September  15-16:  independence  day 
celebration,  nationwide. 

September  16-November  11:  October 
festival,  Guadalajara.  Art,  handicrai 
exhibits,  films,  music,  and  dance. 

October  1-December  10:  1  1th  inter- 
national music  festival,  Puebla. 
Guest  artists. 

November  1-2:  day  of  the  dead.  Village 
put  food  and  drink  on  the  graves  of  theii 
departed  kin . 

November  20:  anniversary  of  the 
Mexican  revolution,  throughout 
Mexico.  Parades. 

November  24-December  2:  42nd 

national  silver  fair,  Taxco.  Cultura 
events  and  displays. 

December  12:  fiesta  of  our  lady  of 
guadalupe.  Impressive  religious  rites 
throughout  the  country. 
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It's  your  one  and 
only  vacation. 
Make  sure  you're  going 
to  the  right  place. 

It's  free !  Send  now  for  our  80-page  vacation-of -a- lifetime  book. 


You  know  you're  headed  in  the  right  direction 
when  you're  aiming  for  Canada.  Whether  it's  big 
city  hustle-bustle  you're  after,  the  dazzle  of  the 
towering  Rockies,  or  the  simple  peace  of  wide 
open  spaces,  Canada's  got  it  all! 

You  get  more  for  your  money,  too.  That's 
right.  While  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  is 
declining  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  world, 
in  Canada  it's  actually  on  the  rise. 


Yes.Canada! 


Air  Canada® 


And  this  year  Air  Canada's  wrapped  up  such 
incredible  tour  packages,  there's  a  pleaser  for 
everyone  in  the  crowd.  We've  even  added 
apartments  and  villas  for  rent  on  many  of  our 
city  tours.  Or  for  those  seeking  more  adventure, 
have  we  got  a  raft  tour  for  you ! 

So  before  you  decide  where  to  spend  your 
one  and  only  vacation  this  year,  be  sure  to  send 
for  our  free  1979  "Yes,  Canada!"  brochure.  Just 
mail  us  the  coupon  and  we'll  send  you  the  vaca- 
tion of  a  lifetime. 

When  you  come  to  Canada,  you  can  pay  for 
your  vacation,  and  even  extend  payments,  with 
the  American  Express 
Card8  "Sign  &  Travel"® 
Plan.  If  you  don't  have 
the  Card,  just  pick  up  an 
application  wherever  it 
is  welcomed. 


The  American  Express  Card 
home  without  it?' 


Don't  leave 


AIR  CANADA® 

Air  Canada  Vacation  Department,  S 
P.O.  Box  P,  Staten  Island,  New  York  10305 

Yes!  I  want  to  be  sure 

I'm  going  to  the  right  place.  Please  rush  me 
my  free  copy  of  "Yes,  Canada!" 

Name  


Street. 
City_ 


State. 


.Zip. 


My  travel  agent  is_ 


I  love  my 
side  of  Barbados 
because  there  isn't 
anything  I  want  to  do 
that  I  can't  do  there. 

I  can  walk 
on  a  wide 
white  beach 
and  swim  in  the 
warm  blue  Caribbean. 

I  can  dance  until 
the  moon  turns  into 
V/* V  the  sun. 

I    I  can  buy 
^>  hjflr  great  things 
for  beautiful  prices. 

And'b6St  £^Sk 
of  all,  my  side  1 

of  Barbados  f 

is  right  next  % 

to  his. 


Just  21  miles  long  and  a  smile  wide. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  call  or  write: 
The  Barbados  Tourist  Board 
800  Second  Ave..  N  Y.  N  Y  10017  (212)  986  6516 
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BERMUDA 

April  1-21:  Bermuda  college  weeks. 
April  4-May  2  (Wednesdays):  Bermuda 

HOMES  AND  GARDENS  TOURS. 

April  19-21:  agricultural  exhibition, 

Paget.  At  the  Botanical  Gardens. 
May  1-November  30:  37th  annual  game 

FISHING  TOURNAMENT. 

May  11-13:  dog  show,  Paget. 

June  11:  queen  Elizabeth's  birthday 

observance,  Hamilton. 
August  2-3:  annual  cup  match  cricket 

festival,  Sandy's  Parish. 

THE  BAHAMAS 

April  19-21:  26th  annual  out  island 
regatta,  George  Town,  Exuma. 


April  25-27:  billfish  tournament,  V\ 

ers  Cay. 
June  15-18:  small  boat  fishing 

tournament,  Walkers  Cay. 
July  4:  12th  annual  green  turtle  ca 

REGATTA, AbaCO. 

July  8-13:  Bahamas  billfish  cham- 
pionships, Chub  Cay. 

July  10:  independence  day  celebra- 
tions, all  islands. 

September  22-23:  fourth  annual 

NASSAU  CITY  GOLF  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Nassau. 

October  12:  discovery  day,  San  Sal- 
vador. Columbus's  first  port  of  call 
in  1492. 

November  14-18:  amateur  opera,  Nas 
sau.  Twentieth  year  for  the  Nassau 
Amateur  Operatic  Society. 


THE  CARIBBEAN 


ANTIGUA 

April  29-May  5:  12th  annual  sailing 

WEEK.  Also  SUN  FISH  REGATTA. 

June  9:  queen  Elizabeth's  birthday 

CELEBRATION. 

July  29-August  7:  mid-summer  carnival, 

islandwide. 
September:  Caribbean  trade  fair. 
November  1:  state  day. 


ARUBA 


April  30:  queen  Juliana's  birthday 
celebration.  Sports  events,  parade 

June  17-24:  aruba  sports  union 

olympiad,  St.  John's.  Competitions. 

June  24:  st.  John's  day. 

December  15:  kingdom  day. 

BARBADOS 

May  1:  may  day  celebrations. 
June  4:  whitmonday.  Fairs,  parades, 

music,  and  dance  throughout  the  island. 
June  17-30:  crop-over  festival, 

Bridgetown  and  islands. 
July  5:  caricom  day. 
November  30:  independence  day 

observance. 

BONAIRE 

April  30:  queen  Juliana's  birthday 

observance. 
June  24:  st.  john's  day. 
October:  12th  annual  international 

sailing  regatta,  Kralendijk. 
December  15:  kingdom  day  (Autonomy 

Observance). 

CAYMAN 
ISLANDS 

May  16:  commonwealth  day  regatta. 
June  16:  queen  Elizabeth's  birthday 

celebration. 
November  3-12:  pirates  week,  George 

Town.  Pageantry,  hidden  treasure. 
November  14:  remembrance  day. 


CURACAO 

April  30:  queen  Juliana's  birthday 
holiday. 

June  24:  st.  John's  day.  Fishermen's 

celebration. 
July  26:  curacao  day,  Willemstad. 
December  5:  st.  Nicholas  day. 
December  15:  kingdom  day  and 

antillean  flag  day. 

DOMINICA 

May  1:  labor  day  and  trade  union  cell 
b  rations. 

June  16:  queen  Elizabeth's  birthday 
celebration,  Roseau. 

July  4:  CARIBBEAN  DAY. 

August  i:  emancipation  day. 

DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

April  8-15:  holy  week  processions, 

islandwide. 
May  26-27:  flowers  festival,  Santo 

Domingo.  Exhibits,  pageantry. 
July  21-25.  merengue  festival,  Sanl 

Domingo.  Dance  competition. 
August  4:  anniversary  of  founding  oi 

SANTO  DOMINGO. 

GRENADA 

April  8-15:  yachting  races  and  water 
festival. 

June  4:  whitmonday  yacht  festival. 
June  14:  corpus  christi  religious 

processions. 
August  1-2:  emancipation  day. 

GUADELOUPE 

March  22:  mi-careme  (Mid-Lent). 
April  16:  easter  monday. 

July  14:  BASTILLE  DAY. 

July  21:  SCHOELCHER  DAY. 

AugUSt  11:  FETES  DES  CUISINIERES  (Cook 

Festival),  Pointe-a-Pitre. 


sure  to  use  the  reply  card  at  page  T25 
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_  OF  BERMUDA'S 
""COTTAGE  COLONIES 
perfect  beach 


i  16  acres  in  lovely,  fashionable 
cker's  Town  you'll  find  one  of 
rmuuVs  finest  cottage  colonies 
th  its  own  1800  ft.  natural  pink 
id  beach  slipping  into  the  blue 
lantic.  Have  breakfast  prepared 
d  served  in  your  deluxe  cottage; 
mantic  gourmet  dinners  in  our 
lbhouse  with  its  superb 
ascape;  tennis,  cycling, 
ncing,  informal 
■rmuda  entertain- 
ent  and  the 
easantest  guests, 
together  beautiful 
e  your  travel  agent 
David  B.  Mitchell, 
77  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

(212)  371-1323 
Toronto  and  Montreal  call  Zenith  3-2030 


cDiscover  9he  cNew 
^nterrKriicH^cLif^fyk 
of  the  ^Dominican  '•Republic 

CasacIeCampo 

HOTEL, VILLAS  &  COUNTRY  CLUB 

|  .  .the  place  everyone's  talking  about " 
Vogue  Magazine 


I  7  DAYS 
16  NIGHTS 


and  caddy  daily  for  1 1 
holes  for  two  persons 

Golf  package  $292,Tenni: 
$262.  All  rates  are  pe 

person.,  double  occupancy 
ctive  Apr.l6-Dec.l  5,197' 


Gulf  +  Western  Hotels 

Casa  de  Campo  Hotel.  Villas  &  Country  Club 
t\  ki.mjiu  ,  Hi.lt  I  S-into  I  '<  i  nil  Ti     i  •  H1sp.1nn.L1  Hold 

Santiago  Hotel  and  Golf  Club  Opening  1979 
3r  brochures  and  reservations  call  your  travel  agent  or 
I  Stevens  ft  Assoc  Ltd  |.<,ull>  Western  Praia  NYC  10023 

Toll  Free  {8001 223^620   N  V  C  1212)333-4100 


HAITI 


April  14:  pan-american  day. 
May  1:  agriculture  and  labor  day. 
May  18:  flag  day  and  university  day 
October  24:  united  nations  day. 
November  1:  all  saints  day. 
December  5:  discovery  day. 


JAMAICA 

May  15-21:  Jamaica  jazz  party  '79, 

Montego  Bay. 
June:  reggae  sunspi.ash.  Popular  music, 

dancing. 

June-July:  festival  of  arts  and  crafts. 
Also  marks  start  of  Jamaica  National 
Dance  Theater  season. 

July  30-August  1:  denbeigh  agricul- 
tural show. 

August  2-3:  independence  celebrations, 
islandwide. 

October  1-15:  21st  annual  blue  marlin 
international  fishing  tournament, 
Port  Antonio. 


MARTINIQUE 

March  22:  mi-careme  (Mid-Lent). 
May  1:  labor  day.  Yawl  race,  parades. 
July  14:  bastille  day. 
July  21:  schoelcher  day. 
September:  fete  nautique  de  Robert 

(Festival  of  the  Sea),  Robert. 
November  1:  all  saints  day. 

MONTSERRAT 

Mid-June-mid-July:  leeward  islands 
cricket  tournament,  Plymouth. 

August:  west  indian  netball  tourna- 
ment, Plymouth. 

December  11-26:  carnival  cele- 
brations, islandwide. 


PUERTO  RICO 

March  16-19:  27th  annual  orchid  show, 
San  Juan. 

May:  13th  Puerto  rico  music  festivai  , 

Old  San  Juan. 
May  22-30:  fiestas  de  cruz,  Old  San 

Juan.  Singing  with  a  religious  theme. 
June-August:  4th  biennial  of  latin 

American  prints,  Old  San  Juan. 
June  15-29:  pablo  casals  music  festival, 

Rio  Piedras. 
June  22-July  4:  1  1th  flower  festival 

AND  NINTH  FOLK  FAIR,  AibonitO. 

June  23-24:  san  juan  bautista  patron 

saint  festival,  San  Juan. 
July  1-15:  8th  pan  American  games,  San 

Juan,  Coamo.  Athletic  events. 
July  1-20:  quadricentennial 

celebration,  Coamo.  Sports,  parades, 

pageants. 

July  14-17:  18th  national  crafts  fair, 

Barranquitas. 
July  16:  VIRGEN  del  carmen  patron  saint 

festival,  Catano,  Ponce,  and  Cabo 

Rojo. 

July  22-26:  Santiago  apostol  patron 


Arc  you  a 
Travel  Fanatic? 

Chances  are  you  would  deny 
being  fanatical  about  anything; 
especially,  travel.  But  think 
again! 

Have  you  ever  wanted  to 
catch  the  next  plane  out  to  a  part 
of  the  world  you  only  dreamed  of? 

Have  you  ever  been  put  off  by 
those  tours  which  package,  label 
and  ship  you  to  14  countries  in  14 
days? 

Have  you  ever  traveled  by  the 
cheapest  form  of  transportation 
you  could  find — and  then  used  the 
money  you  saved  to  splurge  on  a 
lavish  meal  or  hotel? 

Don't  be  afraid.  If  your  answer 
to  any  of  these  questions  is  YES. 
then  you  qualify  as  a  TRAVEL 
FANATIC. 


The  Newsletter 
for  Travel  Fanatics 


BALLOON  is  an  insider's  guide  to 
unconventional  and  exciting  travel 
ideas  Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
useful  articles  you'll  find  in  each  issue: 

•  How  to  buy,  sell  and  barter  your  way 
around  the  world 

•  Take  an  intercontinental  cruise  for 
40c 

•  Travel  the  South  of  France  in  a  Gypsy 
Caravan 

•  Rent  a  fishing  cabin  amid  Norway's 
majestic  fiords  for  $60  a  week. 
...and  lots  more. 

A  Special  Introductory  Offer 

A  years  subscription  to  BALLOON 
is  only  $19  (the  regular  rate  is  $25)  — 
and  we'll  even  throw  in  a  free  bonus 
Adventure  Travel  USA.  a  224-page 
guidebook  to  America's  most  exciting 
vacations  (this  useful  guidebook  nor- 
mally retails  for  $3  95) 

Read  BALLOON  in  the  comfort  of 
your  home  If  we  don't  live  up  to  all 
your  expectations,  just  let  us  know 
We'll  refund  the  unused  portion  of  your 
subscription  And  the  Bonus  Book  is 
yours  to  keep  Fair  enough? 

Sign  up  for  a  BALLOON  trip  today 
It  might  just  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
exciting  trip  of  your  life 

For  Faster  Service  24-Hours  a  Day, 
CALL  NOW.  TOLL-FREE 
(For  Credit  Card  orders  only.) 
Ask  for  Operator  469.  .  .  800-824  7888 

In  California  800-852-7777 
In  Hawaii  &  Alaska  800-824-7919 


BALLOON.  Dept. TP 
283  Greenwich  Avenue 
Greenwich.  CT  06830 

Send  me  BALLOON  for  one  year  plus 
my  Bonus  Book  A  total  value  of  $28.95. 
[ — I  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order 
—  for  $19.  (Special  Introductory  Price) 

□  VISA  BankAmer.card      D  Master  Charge 

□  American  Express  O  Diners  Club 


PRINT  ADDRESS 

cm  
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Why  we  can  promi 
you  the  warmest  vac* 
in  the  Caribbean 
this  winter. 

Come  to  Jamaica  this  winter 
youTl  experience  another  kinc 
sunshine. 

You'll  see  it  in  the  bright,  smil 
faces  of  our  people. 

And  feel  it  in  the  warm  glow  I 
lingers  inside  you  long  after  y 
vacation  is  over. 

In  Jamaica,  the  sun  isn't 
the  only  thing  that  warms  yo 

Of  course  you  can  laze  on 
glistening  white  sand  beaches.  / 
climb  up  our  majestic  waterfc 
And  raft  down  our  beautiful  riv 
And  soak  up  our  art  our  music ; 
our  theatre. 

But  what  makes  Jamaica 
warmest  place  in  the  Caribbea 
our  most  precious  resource  of 

Our  people. 

People  who  smile  shyly  wl 
you  say  hello  and  wave  back 
you  drive  by.  People  who,  wl 
you  ask  for  directions,  tell  you 
only  how  to  get  there,  but  doz 
of  things  to  see  and  do  along 
way.  People  who  are  proud  of  tl 
country  and  want  you  to  love  ii 
much  as  they  do. 

Your  promise  of  the  warmes 

vacation  in  the  Caribbean. 

We  promise  you  a  warm  v 
come  and  friendly,  courteous  s 
vice.  And  to  make  sure  our  prorr 
is  kept  we're  having  a  country  w 
'warm-up'  that  we  call  the  "1 
Warm  Welcome  Program". 

So  come  to  Jamaica  this  wir 
You'll  discover  that  the  warmth 
our  sun  is  surpassed  only  by 
warmth  of  our  people. 

See  your  travel  agent 


'  I  \M  Ml  \  TOl  RI.fi 


Bermuda's  signatures:  glistening  white  boats,  pretty  pastel  houses,  tranquil  blue  ieas 


saint  festival,  Loiza  Aldea. 
July  25:  constitution  day,  San  Juan. 
August:  18th  annual  dorado  beach 

"sail  in."  Small  boats  only. 
August-October:  sixth  summer  art 

festival,  on  grounds  of  ancient  Foil  El 

Morro,  San  Juan. 
September:  26ih  invitational  inter- 


national came  fishing  tourna- 
ment, San  Juan. 

October:  sunfish  championship  regatta, 
Isla  Verde. 

October-December:  15th  international 
theater  festival,  San  Juan. 

October-January:  coffee  harvest, 
Yaucco.  Special  events. 


In  this  world  of 
ordinary  places 
there  are  still 
extraordinary  pla 


Grand  Cayrnar,  <n  Brae. 

Utile  Cayman. 

For  those  who  wish  *  -r  tax.  Tb 

enjoy  simple  pleasure*  e  >•..  ig  gra- 
cious people,  in  one  of  tlu>  ?t»w  Brit 
Crown  Colonies  in  the  Caribbean. 

Uncrowded  beaches.  Opalescer. 
waters.  Tennis.  Fishing.  Ar.  incral 
undersea  world  for  divers. 

Comfortable  hotels.  Beach  cot- 
tages. Clubs.  Some  very  luxurious 


villas-  A  delightful  variety  of  pla«>s 
to  dine. 

An  hour's  flying  time  from  Miami. 

Good  travel  agents  know  about 
the  Cavmans.  Or  call  Miami  at 
305-44*4-6551. 


CAYMAN  m  ISLANDS 

250  Catalonia  Avenue.  Coral  Gables,  FL  33134 


December  2,  9,  16:  baccardi  crafts  fai 
Catano. 


SABA 


April  30:  queen  Juliana's  birthday 

celebration. 
December  5-7:  saba  days.  Sports  and  fo 

events. 

December  15:  kingdom  day.  Sports  evei 
and  street  dancing  hail  the  autonomy  o 
the  Netherlands  Antilles. 


ST. 

BARTHELEMY 

May  24:  ascension  Thursday. 
June  4:  pentecost  Monday.  Beach  parti 
July  14:  bastille  day  observance. 
August  15:  assumption  day.  Religious  r 

and  processions. 
August  24:  festival  of  st.  barthelem^ 

Caribbean  fair  with  a  French  accent. 

ST.EUSTATIUS 

April  30:  queen  Juliana's  birthday 
holiday. 

November  16:  statia  and  America  day 
The  first  recognition  of  the  American  f 
by  a  foreign  government  in  1776. 

ST.KITTS, 

NEVIS, 

ANGUILLA 

June  16:  queen  Elizabeth's  official 

birthday. 
July-August:  culturama,  Nevis.  Music 

art,  and  folklore. 
August-September:  arts  festival,  St. 

Kitts.  Exhibits,  drama,  and  music. 
August  6:  august  Monday,  Nevis.  Hors 

racing. 

December-January:  carnival,  all  islan 

ST.  LUCIA 

June  14:  feast  of  corpus  christi.  Festi1 

religious  procession. 
July:  football  season  gets  under  way. 
July  14:  bastille  day  observance,  Cas 

tries.  Parades,  speeches,  fireworks. 
August  4:  emancipation  day. 
August  30:  fete  la  rose.  Flower  event  \ 

exhibits  and  competitions. 
October  2:  thanksgiving  day  and 

harvest  festival.  Emphasis  on  spec 

food. 

December  13:  st.  lucia  day.  Aquatic 
sports  and  competitions. 

ST.MAARTEN 

March  24-April  4:  fifth  annual 

tradewinds  race,  St.  Maarten  to  Vir 
Gorda  to  Martinique  to  St.  Maarten. 

Mid-April-early  May:  carnival. 
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30:  QUEEN  JULIANA'S  BIRTHDAY. 

nber  11:  concordia  day. 
:ember  15:  kingdom  d\\ 

T.  VINCENT 

iy  1:  LABOR  DAY. 

ae  16:  queen  Elizabeth's  birthday 
cei  ebration. 

te  June-July  4:  c\rm\  m  .  is- 
landwide.  Steel  band  and  calypso  com- 
petitions . 

tober  12-14:  bequia  whitsun  regatta. 
tober  30:  statehood  day,  islandwide. 

•  -RINIDAD 
\ND  TOBAGO 

I  »ril:  festival  of  la  divina,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago. 

ne  14:  corpus  christi  day  procession, 
Port  of  Spain. 

ne  19:  butler's  day.  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago. 

Sll  Jy:  FOLKLORE  festivities  and 
n  competitions.  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
igust  31:  independlnce  day.  Trinidad 
and  Tobago. 

jvember  1-2:  all  saints  and  all  souls 
,1  da y .  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

1RITISH  VIRGIN 
SLANDS 

prii  16:  easter  Monday  festival.  Virgin 
Gorda. 

'  pril  27-29:  spring  regatta,  Virgin 
Gorda. 

|  ugust  5-8  festival,  Tortola. 
•ctober  21:  st.  Ursula's  day. 

b.  S.  VIRGIN 
SLANDS 

:   ipril  16-21:  carnival  calypso  tent,  St. 

Thomas.  Song  competition. 
I  ipril  16-28:  carnival.  St.  Thomas.  A 

J    variety  of  events  and  programs, 
jj  day  28:  memorial  day  yacht  races.  St. 

j  Croix. 

I  uly  4:  round-the-island  yacht  race, 
St.  Thomas. 
ul>  4:  carnival  celebration.  St.  John. 
:  uly  6-8:  game  fishing  tournament,  St. 
j  Thomas. 

\ugust  4-6:  yacht  race,  St.  Thomas  to 

Tortola,  B.V.I. 
vlid-August:  governor's  invitational 
t    blue  marlin  tournament.  St. 

Thomas.  Seventh  annual  competition. 
:  September  1-3:  wooden  boat  race,  St. 

Thomas  to  Jost  Van  Dyke,  B.V.I. 
I  Mid-September:  pillsbury  sound  yacht 
race,  St.  Thomas/St.  John. 
October  15:  hurricane  thanksgiving. 
November  1:  liberty  day. 
I  November  10-11:  annual  wahoo 
tournament,  St.  Croix. 
Late  November:  3rd  annual  pro-am  golf 
tournament.  St.  Croix. 


Haitian 

The  Haitian  Sensation  is  a  feast  of 
the  senses;  a  total  experience  in  a 
friendly,  magic  country  offering 
outstanding  holiday  values. 
Ambience  in  Haiti  is  a  montage 
of  spectacular  sights... sensuous 
sounds. ..tantalizing  tastes  and 
aromas.  Haiti  is  laughter  and  danc- 
ing and  singing  and  gaiety. ..it's 
luscious  French  and  Creole  cui- 
sine...plush  resorts. ..fabulous 
shopping  bargains. ..voodoo, 
elegant  casinos. ..cockfights... 
scuba. ..sailing. ..amidst  multi- 
colored mountains,  lush  forests 
and  white  beaches.  Most  of  all, 
Haiti  is  gentle,  hospitable  people 
who  welcome  all  visitors.  Take  a 
Haitian  vacation. ..you'll  revel  in 
the  Haitian  sensation. 


Haiti  Government  Tourist  Bureau 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza/N.Y.,  N.Y.  10020 

Please  send  information  on  my  Haitian  vacation 

Name  


Address. 
City  


4 


State/Zip  


AFGHANISTAN 

March  21:  nawroz  celebration. 
September  1:  pashtunistan  day 

observanoe.  Tribal  dances,  wrestling. 
October-early  November:  afghan 

equestrian  games. 

BURMA 

Early  April:  water  festival.  Rangoon. 
May  1:  may  day  celebrations.  Rangoon. 
Product  displays,  cultural  events. 

TAIWAN 

April  5:  tomb  sweeping  day/anniver- 

OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK. 

May  30:  dragon  boat  festival. 
August-September:  month  of  ghosts. 
September  28:  confucius's  birthday. 
October  5:  mid-autumn  moon  festival. 
October  10:  the  double  tenth. 

HONGKONG 

April  5:  ching  ming  festival. 

April  19:  birthday  of  tin  hau,  goddess 

OF  FISHERMEN. 

May  3:  birthday  of  lord  buddha. 
May  30:  dragon  boat  festival.  Races. 
Julv  6:  b'rthday  of  lu  pan,  master 


builder.  Honors  building  trade. 
October  5-6:  mid-autumn  moon  cake 


INDIA 


March  14:  holi.  Northern  India.  Friends 
exchange  greetings  and  sweets. 

May  3:  buddhan  purnima. 

May  6:  pooram  (Trichuri).  Kerala.  Proces- 
sion of  elephants  with  deities. 

May  8:  Meenakshi  kalyanam  (Mythical 
wedding  of  Lord  Shiva  and  Meenakshi), 
Madurai. 

June  26:  rath  yatra  (Temple  Festival), 

Purim,  Orissa. 
August  14:  jan  amashtami.  Bombay, 

Mathura,  Agra.  Birth  of  Krishna. 
Octobjpr  20:  diwali  (Festival  of  Lights). 
November  4:  pushkar  fair. 

INDONESIA 

March  29  or  30:  nyepi — balinese  new 

year,  Bali. 
April  1:  medan  anniversary.  North 

Sumatra.  Fair  and  cultural  events. 
April  4-5:  sea  festival,  along  the  coast. 
April  21:  kartin  day. 
May-October:  classical  dance  festival, 

Pandaan. 
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May-October:  ramayana  ballet 

festival,  Yogyakarta. 
june  13-23:  \nnual  fair,  Jakarta. 
June  29:  451st  anniversary 

celebration.  Jakarta. 
August  17:  independence  day.  Parades 

carnivals,  mostly  in  Jakarta. 
September  2-23:  karapan  sapi  bull 

races.  Madura  Island. 


JAPAN 


April:  cherry  dances.  Tokyo  and  Kyoto. 

Cherry  blossom  season. 
April  29:  emperor  s  birthday. 
May  3-5:  kite  battles.  Hamamatsu. 

Shizuoka.  Huge  kites  are  flown. 
Ma)  4-18:  international  festival. 

Osaka.  Music,  dance,  drama. 
May  11-October  15:  cormorant  fishing 

season  .  Nagara  River,  Gifu. 
May  17-18:  grand  festival  of  toshogu 

shrine.  Nikko.  Centuries-old  festival. 
June  14:  rice  planting  festival.  Osaka. 

At  Sumiyoshi  Shrine. 
July  16-17:  gion  matslri,  Vasaka  Shrine, 

Kyoto. 

July  24:  wild  horse  chase.  Haramachi, 

Fukushima. 
August  1-7:  neblta  matslri.  Aomori. 
August  6:  peace  festi\  al.  Hiroshima. 
August  12-15:  aw  a  odori.  Tokushima. 
August  16:  daimonj]  bonfire,  Mt. 

Nyroigadake,  Kyoto. 


Choose 

the 
Unusual 


A  selection  of  40 
unique  tours 
from  3  to  21  days. 
To  Sri  Lanka,  or 
combined  with 
neighbor  countries  &  orient. 

Marvel  at  ancient  cities  built  before 
Rome  with  palaces  and  temples  that  rival 
the  pyramids.  Medieval  festivals  that  en- 
chant. Miles  of  magnificent  beaches  and 
tea  terraced  mountains.  Asia's  best  game 
preserves  and  underwater  delights.  Spice 
gardens,  exotic  orchids,  brilliant  gems. 

A  beautiful  place  to  be  &  also  do  busi- 
ness. S.  Asia's  finest  convention  facilities. 

Land  costs  for  14  days  range  from 
$350.  Accommodations  from  $20  de- 
luxe to  $4  economy.  Air  fare  is  $894 
round  trip. 

Your  unusual  choice  is  Sri  Lanka. 

Write  for  complete  Tour  Digest  &  color 
folder  to  help  you  choose  the  unusual. 

sri  LanKa  i 

CEYLON  TOURIST  BOARD  ■'Dept.  9HA 

609  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 


Address   

Cily/Slale/Zip 


KOREA 


May  30:  tano  festival  day.  Seoul. 
June  10:  farmer's  day.  Song,  dance. 
July  17:  constitution  day. 
October  1:  armed  forces  day.  Seoul. 


MACAO 


April  19:  goddess  a-ama  festival.  Local 

fishermen  make  offerings. 
May  13:  our  lady  of  fatima  procession. 
May  30:  dragon  boat  festival. 
July  13:  feast  of  the  battle  of  july  13. 

islands  of  Taipa  and  Coloane. 
November  18-19:  26th  macao  grand 

prix.  Auto  racing. 

MALAYSIA 

May-September:  migration  of  the  giant 

TURTLES. 

May  1:  labor  day.  nationwide. 

May  12-13:  harvest  festival.  State  of 

Sabah.  Ceremony  for  good  harvest. 
Mid-June:  kite  flying  competition, 

Kelantan. 

August  21-25:  made-in-mai  aysia  trade 

fair.  Kuala  Lumpur. 
August  31:  national  day.  Parades  and 

fireworks. 

October  6:  universal  children's  dan.  . 
Kuala  Lumpur.  Awards. 


NEPAL 


April  11-12:  basket  and  chariot 

festival.  Bhadagaon. 
August  10:  matayaa:  music,  dance,  and 

humor  festival,  Patan. 
September  15:  women's  festival, 

Pashupatinath. 
December  28:  king's  birthday. 

PAKISTAN 

March  23:  Pakistan  day.  nationwide. 
March  25:  festiv  al  of  lamps.  Lahore. 

PHILIPPINES 

April  9:  bataan  day. 

April  24:  mageli  an  's  l  anding.  Cebu. 

May  1-30:  flores  de  mayo.  Santacruzan. 

Maytime  pageant  procession. 
June  12:  independence  day.  Civic  and 

military  parades  at  Manila's  Luneta 

Park. 

July  3-6:  river  festival.  Bocaue. 

SINGAPORE 

August  9:  national  day.  Fair  and  several 
parades  mark  founding  of  Singapore. 

August  23-September  20:  market 
festival.  Features  local  handicrafts. 

October  21-November  19:  pilgrimage  to 
kl  su  island.  Chinese  Taoists. 

SRI  LANKA 

April  13-14:  national  new  year 
celebration.  Fireworks,  folk  dances. 


May  11-12:  vesak  festival.  Marks  bird 

enlightenment,  and  death  of  Buddha. 
May  22:  national  heroes  day. 
June  9:  poson  festival.  Mihintale. 

Anuradhapura. 
July-August:  fire-w  alking  festival. 

Kataragama. 
July-August:  esal  a  perahera.  Kandy. 

Medieval  procession  of  elephants, 

dancers,  and  drummers. 
October  20:  deepav  ali  i Hindu  Festival  c 

Lights). 

THAILAND 

April  6:  chakri  day.  Honors  King  Rama 
April  13-15:  the  songkran  festival. 

Chiang  Mai  and  Paklat.  Traditional 

Thai  New  Year's  Day  and  folk  festival 
May  6:  bisakha  bucha.  Recalls  birth,  er 

lightenment.  and  death  of  Buddha. 
August  12:  queen's  birthday 

celebration  . 
October  7-November  4:  kathin  . 

Bangkok.  Marks  end  of  rainy  season. 
November  3-5:  golden  mount  fair. 
November  4:  the  loi  krathong  festiv.. 

(Festival  of  Lights). 
November  17-18:  annual  elephant 

roundup.  Surin. 
December  5:  king  s  birthday  and 

national  day. 


THE 
PACIFIC 

AUSTRALIA 

March  2-12:  "moo mb a"  (Let's  Get 

Together)  festival.  Melbourne. 
April  7-14:  cup  week.  Sydney.  Racing. 
April  16-22:  barossa  valley  vintage 

festival.  South  Australia. 
June  4:  foundation  da\  .  Western 

Australia. 
August  25:  henley-on-todd  regatta, 

Alice  Springs. 
September  9:  Australian  grand  prix, 

Melbourne. 
September  22-29:  carntn  al  of  flower; 

Toowoomba. 
September  25-October  2:  warana  spri> 

festival.  Sydney. 
November  3-10:  Melbourne  cup  carni- 
val .  Melbourne. 
November  27-January  7:  summer  sport 

carnival.  Melbourne  and  environs. 
December  26:  yacht  race.  Sydney  to 

Hobart.  Annual  race. 

COOK  ISLANDi 

April  15-16:  easter  Sunday  and  eastef 

Monday.  Muri  Beach. 
April  25:  anzac  day.  Parade  in 

Rarotonga. 
July  28-August  6:  constitution 

celebration. 
October  26:  gospel  day. 
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"Mi 


•ril  29:  AUCKLAND-SUVA  YACHT  KM  I 

ne  8-19:  south  pacific  bowling 

carm\  VI  ,  Suva, 
(gust  25-September  I:  hibiscus 

FESTIVA1  ,  Suva.  Exhibits, 
igust  27-September  8:  south  pacific 

games,  Suva.  Sports  competition, 
ptember:  nationai  arts  \ndcrai  rs 

exhiki  i ,  Suva. 

id-September:  flower  show,  Suva. 
;tober  20:  DIWALI  (Festival  of  Lights) 
•vember  12:  prince  Charles's  birthday 

CELEBRATION. 


WAM 


ril  21-22:  barrigada  village  fiesta, 

San  Vicente.  Folklore. 

le  13:  fiesta  of  st.  anthony,  Tamum- 

fang, 

Uy  4-21:  spirit  of  America  celebra- 

nONS.  Liberation  from  Japanese, 
jgust  17-19:  water  festival.  Merizo. 
wember  10-11,  17-18:  arts  festival, 
Chamorro  and  Agana. 

MICRONESIA 

(ay  6:  fiesta  of  st.  Joseph,  Tinian  Island, 
lay  13:  san  isidro  festival,  Saipan. 
1  lly  2-4:  liberation  day,  Saipan. 
ugust:  palau  fair,  Koror. 
ugust  23:  legislative  day. 

HEW 

CALEDONIA 

pril  30-May  6:  arts  season,  Noumea, 
illy  13-14:  bastille  day  celebration, 
Noumea. 

eptember  24-October  1:  anniversary  of 
french  possession,  Noumea. 


HEW  HEBRIDES 

jj  lay:  land  divers  festival,  Bunlap, 
Pentecost  Island. 

4ay  2:  labor  day. 

I  Uly  14:  BASTILLE  DAY  OBSERVANCE. 

I  .ate  August:  toka  dance,  Tanna  Island. 

I     Old-style  native  feast, 
ieptember  1:  agricultural  show,  Vila. 

HEW  ZEALAND 

ipril  25:  anzac  day. 

ipril  28-30:  chrysanthemum  show, 

Christchurch.  Exhibit, 
lay  29:  maori  regatta,  Waikato  River. 
4ay  29-30:  sports  tournament, 
'  Masterton. 

day  31-June  5:  winter  agricultural 
'    and  pastoral  show,  Dunedin. 
une  1-4:  national  basketball 

tournament,  Wanganui. 
,  fuly  6-19:  1  1th  international  film 

festival,  Auckland. 
August  14-28:  orange  festival, 

Tauranga.  Flower  displays,  floats. 
August  21-September  2:  Wellington  show 

association  world  trade  fair  '79. 
September  23-28:  annual  blossom 

festival  parade,  Alexandria. 


Maupintour's 
Egypt-TheNile 


Middle 


High  quality  escorted  tours.  In-depth 
sightseeing,  the  right  hotels,  most 
meals,  entertainments,  limited  size. 
We  help  you  enjoy  your  holiday. 

EGYPT/THE  NILE 

Be  sure,  secure  in  Egypt.  Maupintour 
includes  everything!  We  offer  9,  15 
and  17  day  tours  to  Egypt  exclusively. 
Some  feature  a  4  day  Nile  cruise. 
Weekly  departures  year  'round. 

THE  NILE  CRUISE 

One  of  the  world's  great  travel  ad- 
ventures! 17  day  tour,  including  a  12 
day  cruise  along  the  Nile  between 
Aswan  and  Cairo.  Abu  Simbel,  too! 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Comprehensive  coverage  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Jordan,  Israel.  Recommend- 
ed to  those  who  want  in-depth  tour- 
ing to  the  Middle  East.  22  days. 

GREECE  AND  EGYPT 

Glories  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
mysteries  of  the  Pharaohs,  com- 
bined with  a  4  day  Aegean  Sea 
cruise  to  Mykonos,  Ephesus,  Patmos, 
Rhodes,  Crete  and  Santorini.  15  days. 

THE  SUDAN  AND  EGYPT 

See  the  exotic  Sudan's  Khartoum  and 
Omdurman  made  legendary  a  century 
ago  by  General  Gordon,  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, and  the  fanatic  Mahdi  plus  danc- 
ing Dervish,  camel  markets,  Nile  sail, 
Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Sphinx,  Memphis, 
Luxor,  Aswan,  Abu  Simbel,  Geneva. 

ANCIENT  CIVILIZATIONS 

See  renowned  treasures  of  three  great 
civilizations.  Three  days  each  in  Cai- 
ro and  Athens,  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  three  day  Aegean  cruise,  four 
finale  days  in  glorious  Rome. 

PERSIAN  TREASURES 

Begin  in  London,  then  see  Teheran, 
Isfahan,  Persepolis  and  Shiraz.  The 
beet  of  ancient  Persia  and  modern- 
day  Iran  in  15  days. 


TURKISH  TREASURES 

Adventure  in  a  fabled  land!  From 
Istanbul,  crossroads  of  the  world, 
travel  to  Troy,  Pergamum,  Ephesus, 
Nevsehir  and  modern-day  Ankara. 
Fairy  chimneys,  underground  cities! 
17  days. 

CRUISE-TOURS/EGYPT 

A  fine  selection  of  tours  incorporating 
superb  cruises.  Enjoy  ports  of  call 
throughout  the  Eastern  Mediterran- 
ean plus:  Greece  (Royal  Viking  Star); 
Paris/Rome  (Karageorgis'  Navarino); 
Italy  (Norwegian  America's  Vista- 
fjord);  and  Trans-Atlantic  (Norwegian 
America's  Sagafjord).  19  to  45  days. 

Ask  your  Travel  Agent  for  brochures 
or  send  this  coupon  to  Maupintour: 


Maupintour,  900  Massachusetts  Street 
Lawrence,  Ks.  66044.  800/255-4266. 


Ask  about  these  Maupintour  escorted  holidays: 

□  Alps  □  E.Africa  □  Iran  [  Asia  □  California 

□  Alaska  □  Balkans  □  Brituh  Isles  □  Canada 

□  BlackSea    □  Turkey    □  England  □Orient 

□  Colorado    □  Egypt/The  Nile  □Italy/Sicily 

□  Europe  □  France  □  Germany  □  Guatemala 

□  Greece/Aegean  Isles  □  S  Pacific  □  Hawaii 

□  Galapagos  □  Ireland  □  USSR/East.  Europe 

□  Mediterranean  cruise  □  Mexico  □  Morocco 

□  Middle  East  □  North  Cape  u  South  America 

□  USA  Rail  Tours    □  India  □Spain/Portugal 

□  Red  Sea  □Scandinavia   □  Central  America 

Royal  Viking  and  Norwegian  America  ships 
are  Norwegian  registry;  K'  Line  and  Kara- 
georgis ships  are  Greek  registry. 


APUA 
NEW  GUINEA 

May:  frangipani  week,  Rabaul. 

June  9-11:  national  capital  show.  Port 

Moresby.  Fair  exhibits. 
July:  flower  show,  Madang. 
August:  mabarosa  festival,  Madang. 
September  16:  independence  day. 
October:  tolai  warwagira  (Display  of 

Handicrafts),  Rabaul. 
November:  papua  safari.  Port  Moresby. 
November:  pearl  festival,  Samarai, 

Milne  Bay. 

TAHITI 

April  16:  easter  Monday. 
April  30:  miss  bora  bora  contest. 
May  19:  annual  days  of  the  "maire," 
Papeete. 

July  14-21:  fetes  de  juillet,  Papeete, 
Raiatea,  and  Bora  Bora. 

November  25:  thousands  of  flowers 
contest  and  pareu  day,  all  islands. 

December  2:  tiare  Tahiti  day,  Papeete. 

December  31:  new  year's  eve  illumina- 
tion of  waterfront  ,  Papeete. 

TONGA 

April  25:  anzac  day. 

May  4:  prince's  birthday  celebration. 


WILL  YOUR  HAIR  DRYER 
WORK  OVERSEAS? 
WHAT  ABOUT  YOUR 
RAZOR? 
SURE.  WITH  A  FRANZUS 
VOLTAGE  CONVERTER. 


Foreign  electricity  (220V)  is  different  from 
standard  U.S.  current  (110V)  But  don't  let 
that  stop  you  from  taking  along  your  hair 
dryer,  razor,  and  other  comforts  of  home. 

Just  be  sure  to  take  a  Franzus  Voltage 
Converter  with  you.  This  small  (3"),  light- 
weight (3  oz.)  converter  is  made  specifi- 
cally to  let  you  use  your  American-made 
appliances  overseas.  Simply  plug  in  and 
turn  on. 

For  a  free  booklet  that  answers  all  your 
questions  about  foreign  electricity,  write: 
FRANZUS.  352  Park  Ave.  South.  Dept.  HA- 
39.  New  York,  N  Y.  10010 

FRANZUS 


May  14-20:  red  cross  week. 
July  4:  king's  birthday  observance. 
September-October:  royal  agricul- 
tural shows.  Chariot  and  horse  racing. 
November  4:  constitution  day. 
December  4:  king  tupou  i  day. 

MIDDLE 
EAST 

EGYPT 

March:  international  tennis 

tournament,  Cairo. 
May:  Arabian  horse  festival,  Luxor. 
September:  boat  show,  Cairo. 
October  14-19:  international  arts 

festival,  Luxor.  Music,  drama. 

IRAN 

Mid-July:  film  festival,  Teheran. 
August  23-September  2:  art  festival, 

Shiraz.  International  guests. 
October  23-29:  festival  of  culture  and 

arts,  Teheran. 

IRAQ 

April  8-15:  spring  festival,  Mosul.  The 

arts,  exhibits. 
October  1-21:  international  fair, 

Baghdad. 

ISRAEL 

March  13:  purim,  nationwide. 

March  15-October  30:  sound  and  light 

performances,  Jerusalem. 
April  8:  palm  Sunday. 
April  8-14:  holy  week  services. 
April  12-18:  passover  observance, 

nationwide. 
April  12-18:  "florjs  '79'  — 23rd 

international  flower  show,  Haifa. 
April  15:  easter  Sunday  services. 
April  19-25:  ninth  international  book 

fair,  Jerusalem. 
April  21-26:  third  international  art 

fair.  Tel  Aviv.  Exhibits,  sales. 
April  24:  holocaust  day,  Jerusalem  and 

nationwide.  Memorial  services. 
May  2:  independence  day  cei  e- 

brations,  3  1st  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRAEL. 
June:  arts  and  crafts  fair,  Tel  Aviv. 
June  19-26:  technology  '79 — 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIR,  Tel  AviV. 

July  21-August  23:  Israel  festival  of 
music  and  drama,  Jerusalem,  Tel 
Aviv,  and  Caesarea.  Guest  artists. 

October  6:  succoth  (Feast  of  Tabernacles), 
throughout  the  country. 

JORDAN 

Spring  and  Fall:  water-skiing  festival, 
Aqaba 

Mid-October:  annual  exhibition  of 
Jordanian  fine  arts.  Amman.  At  the 
Palace  of  Culture. 


AFRICA  I 

ALGERIA 

April  13-25:  festival  of  flowers, 
Mi  liana. 

Early  May:  feasts  of  rabb,  Tiemcen. 
June  1-14:  cherry  festival,  Miliaria. 
June  13-20:  harvest  festivals,  Milian 
August:  annual  grand  festival  of 
wheat,  Tiaret. 

ETHIOPIA 

May  1:  working  men's  day. 
September  27:  feast  of  the  finding  of 

THE  TRUE  CROSS. 

December  28:  feast  of  st.  Gabriel, 
Kulubi.  Pilgrimage. 


GHANA 

March-April:  volo  festival,  Volo,  ea; 
of  Akuse. 

Third  week  of  April:  asikloe  festival, 
Anfoega.  Traditional  exhibits. 

Late  April-early  May  :  winneba  deer 
hunting  festival,  Winneba,  west  o 
Accra.  Competition  for  the  first  deer. 


A  Light  Word 
on  Electricity 

If  you  are  happier  away  from  home 
with  some  of  home's  comforts,  you 
should  know  something  about  electrical 
appliances — and  how  they  travel.  While 
our  country  and  much  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  operate  on  1 10  volts,  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  runs  on  220  to 
240  volts.  This  means  that  to  be  kept 
humming,  your  electric  razor,  tooth- 
brush, iron,  hair  dryer,  or  immersion 
heater  must  have  the  help  of  a  converter 
to  adapt  to  foreign  current.  Or,  you  can 
buy  products  that  come  equipped  for 
both  110  and  220  volts. 

Besides  current,  you  must  also  con- 
sider sockets:  ours  take  a  flat-pronged 
plug;  those  in  foreign  countries  take 
round  prongs.  To  work  abroad,  your 
appliances  will  also  need  an  adapter 
plug.  It's  important,  then,  to  check  the 
required  current  and  socket  of  any  place 
on  your  itinerary  before  you  set  out. 

The  Traveler's  Checklist  is  a 
catalogue  of  products  that  are  meant  to 
keep  you  happy  and  comfortable  en 
voyage.  Some  are  innovative,  others 
downright  ingenious;  all  are  in  some 
measure  related  to  a  traveler's  needs. 
For  a  copy  of  the  latest  catalogue,  plus  a 
booklet  on  foreign  electricity,  send  25 
cents  in  coin  to  The  Traveler's  Check- 
list, Cornwall  Bridge  Road,  Sharon, 
Connecticut  06069. 
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e:  AHOBAA  KAKRABA  FESTIVAI  .  Abura. 

Central  Region. 

i  1:  GHANA  REPUBLIC  DAY  CELEBRATION 

it  week  of  July:  bakatue  festiv  m  . 
Elmina.  Chief  makes  offerings  to  gods. 
Fhe  river  is  then  officially  opened  for 
ishins 


ENYA 


HI  12-16:  \!RR  \N  SAI  \RI  RM  I  V. 

Nairobi.  Road  race.  27th  season. 
1-June:  \GRICI  l  h  rai  show,  Nakuru. 
le  18-27:  musical  festival.  Nairobi. 
i  of  August:  agricultural  show. 
Mombasa. 

m  September:  kenya  flying  safari. 
Nairobi.  Air  race  at  Wilson  Airport. 
)tember  25-29:  international  show. 
Nairobi.  At  Jamhuri  Park. 
»ember  1-30:  sea  fishing  festival, 
Malindi.  Competition. 


1ALI 


1:  labor  du.  Speeches,  parades. 
25:  africa  day.  Parades,  music, 
ember  22:  anniv  ersary  of  founding 

F  REPUBLIC  OF  MALI. 


MOROCCO 

d-April:  dor  esh  shemaa.  Sale.  Lantern 
procession. 

id-May:  rose  festival.  Kelaa  des 
N'Gouna. 

ne2:  national  folklore  festival, 
Marrakesh. 

rly  October:  date  festival.  Erfound. 
B  October:  equestrian  festival. 
Tissa  near  Fez.  Competitions  and 
demonstrations  of  riding  skills. 


NIGERIA 


I  j>ril:  odun  festival.  Degema  and  Brass 
Rivers.  Traditional  dances, 
ay:  agemo  festival  or  the  ageless 
festival.  Ijebu,  Igo. 
me  1-30:  sango  festival.  Oyo. 
1  ugust:  oshun  festival.  Oshogbo. 
ecember:  igue  festival.  Benin  City. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

larch  3:  south  African  grand  prix, 

Johannesburg, 
pril  1-29:  arts  and  sports  festival, 

Cape  Town, 
pril  23-May  8:  rand  agricultural 

show.  Johannesburg, 
lay  25-26:  centenary  of  the  zulu  war 

battles  at  rorke's  drift.  Isandlwana 

and  L  lundi. 
eptember:  spring  flower  shows.  Cape 

Province. 
October  3-10:  4th  world  rose 

convention  and  exhibition.  Pretoria. 


April  8-15:  spring  festival,  Nabeul. 
May  6-13:  horse  riding  ffsii\  ai  .  Le  Kef. 

Horse  races. 
June  15-August  15:  international  music 

\nd  coral  FESTIVAL,  Tabarka. 
September  18-23:  wine  festival.  Grom- 

balia  and  Bou  Argoub. 

ZAMBIA 

Earl]  March:  KUEMBAKA  ceremony. 

Western  Province. 
May  25:  africa  freedom  day. 
May  29-June  1:  copper  belt 

agricultural  show  ,  Ndola. 
Juh  29:  umutomboko  ceremony, 

Luapula  Province. 
September  1—4:  agricultural  and 

commercial  fair.  Lusaka. 
October  24:  independence  day. 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


April  7:  cross-country  bicycle  race, 
from  Belize  City  .  Annual  event. 

September  10:  nation  day. 

November  19:  carib  settlement  day, 
Stann  Creek  and  Toledo. 


COSTA  RICA 

April  11:  \nni\  ersary  of  the  battle  of 

ki\  \s.  nationwide. 
June  14:  feast  of  corpus  christi. 
July  7-15:  university  week.  San  Jose. 
July  25:  commemoration  of  the 

annexation  of  guanacaste. 
August  2:  feast  of  our  lady  of  the 

vngels,  Cartago. 
September  15:  independence  day. 
October  12:  race  day.  Hails  the  discovery 

of  America  bv  Columbus. 


EL  SALVADOR 

April:  agro-expo  '79.  San  Salvador. 
May  26-June  10:  international  music 

festival,  San  Salvador. 
June  1-September  30:  marimba  fiesta, 

San  Salvador.  Music,  folk  dancing. 
July  17-26:  fiestas  jolias.  Santa  Ana. 
September  13-16:  holy  rom.an  cross 

fiesta.  Panchimalco. 
November  16-28:  fiestas  de  san  miguel, 

San  Miguel 
December  1-10:  feast  of  the 

immaculate  conception.  Izalco. 


GUATEMALA 

April  20-28:  local  fair,  San  Marcos. 
May  1-5:  fair  of  the  cross.  Lake  Amatit- 
lan.  Pageant. 


TUNISIA 


larch  18-April  15:  orange  tree  festi- 
val. Menzel  Bou-Zelta. 


RAND  MPNALLY  VACATIONS 

® 

EGYPT 

Available  To  The  Public 
For  The  First  Time 

Now  you  can  visit  Egypt  with 
Rand  McNally.  See  the  massive 
pyramids,  the  majestic  sphinx. 
Cruise  the  Nile.  Fill  your  memories 
with  the  beauty  of  this  resplendent  land 
.  .   and  travel  in  modern  comfort1  See  Egypt 
as  only  Rand  McNally  can  show  it. 

3  Vacations  To  Choose  From 

BEST  OF  EGYPT    10  days 
EGYPT  and  THE  NILE  CRUISE 
EGYPT  and  ISRAEL    22  days 

■  Deluxe  Hotels"  Meals"  Professional  t>-*i=£s 
Escorts  ■  Limited  to  30  Guests 

Money-Saving  Group  Air  Fares 

Regularly  scheduled  flights  with  year- 
round  departures  from  New  York  and 
Chicago  on  British  Airways 
Guarantee 

Rand  McNally  s  name  is  your  assurance 
of  reliability,  quality,  and  exacting  ^ 
attention  io  every  detail  When  it 
comes  to  travel      no  one  can 
show  you  the  world  better  ^0 
/ 
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June  10-13:  st.  anthony  of  padua  fes- 
riVAL,  San  Antonio  Aguas  Calientas. 

July  11-17:  FIESTAS  JULIAS  local  fair. 
Hueheutenango. 

September  9-14:  state  fair,  Quezal- 
tenango. 

October  20:  fiesta  recalling  the 

REVOLUTION  OF  1944. 


HONDURAS 

April  29-May  3:  holy  cross  fes  : 
Gualala. 

Ma>  18-25:  ferla  san  isidra.  La  Ceiba. 
June  21-29:  feast  of  st.  peter.  San  Pedro 
Sula. 

July  21-29:  disco^r^ 

pageant,  Jose  Santos. 
October  2-5:  fi  \-  m  is  of 

assisi.  San  Francisco  de  Yojos. 

NICARAGUA 

August  1-10:  ^WTO  DOMINGO  FIESTA . 

Managua.  Fireworks,  parades. 

AugUSt  15:  FIESTA  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION. 

Granada.  Religious  processions. 
September  30:  dance  of  the  BULLS,  Leon. 

In  honor  of  San  Jeronimo. 
December  7-8:  fiesta  of  the  immaculate 

conception.  Managua,  Leon, 

Granada.  Services  and  pageant. 


PANAMA 


April:  coffee  fair  and  flower  festival. 
Boquete. 

April  8-15:  tomato  festiyai  .  Nata  de  Los 

Caballeros. 
April  8-15:  holy  week  services  and 

processions,  nationwide. 
May-Ncn ember:  concert  season, 

Panama  City.  At  the  National  Theater. 
June  14:  corpus  christi  procession  and 

festi\  \l.  Los  Santos  and  Penonome. 
July:  international  aquatic  festival, 

Taboga  Island.  Competition. 
Jul\-September:  28th  INTERNATIONA] 

fishing  tournament,  several  locations. 
August:  11th  festival  de  manita.Ocu. 
September  23-2^:  our  i  ady  of  mercy 

festival.  Guarate. 
October  11:  anniversary  of  the  revo- 

LUTION,  Panama  City. 
October  21:  festiy  al  of  the  black 

christ.  Portobelo. 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 

ARGENTINA 

July:  national  cattle  show.  Buenos 
Aires. 

July-August:  snow  festival.  Bariloche. 

July  9:  NATIONAL  DAY  OBSERVANCE 

October:  national  yachting 

championship.  Olivos.  Buenos  Aires. 
November:  international  fishing 


competition  .  Bariloche. 
November  30-December  25:  festival  of 

the  trout.  Mar  del  Plata. 
December  13-25:  handicrafts  fair. 

Chaco. 


BOLIVIA 


July  16:  la  paz  day.  Parade,  civic  events. 
Early  August:  independence  cele- 
brations. 


BRAZIL 


April  13-28:  shrimp  festival.  Joinville. 
May  1:  national  donkey  festival, 
Panelas. 

Ma>  13-18:  festival  of  popular  music. 

Brasilia.  Concerts. 
Ma\  28:  cowboy  festival.  Oeiras.  Rodeo 

events. 

June  1-17:  104th  anniversary  of  the 

ARRIVAL  OF  ITALIAN  IMMIGRANTS.  Rio 

Grande  Do  Sul.  Caxias  do  Sul. 
June  22-29:  folk  festival  of  the 

amazon  as.  Manaus. 
Juh:  winter  festival,  Ouro  Preto. 
Juh  13-29:  wine  festin  al.  Andradas. 
August  19-23:  cattlehands*  rodeo.  Bar- 

reto.  Folk  dances,  competitions. 
August  23:  drumbeats  for  em  . 

Pernambuco.  V  oodoo. 
October  1-30:  feast  of  our  lady  of  the 

penh  a.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
November  13-28:  flow  er  and  orchid 

exhibit.  Brusque. 
December  24-January  6:  three  wise  men 

page  an  i .  Pernambuco. 


CHILE 


April:  vintage  celebrations.  Acon- 
cagua. Curico  and  Maule. 

June— September:  skiing  season.  Central 
Region  (near  Santiago i. 

June  29:  st.  Peter's  day. 

September:  agricultural  artisan 

internation  al  fair.  Parque  Cerillos. 


COLOMBIA 

June  19-25:  BAMBUOQ  festival.  Neiva. 
Music  and  dancing. 

Jul\  8-22:  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIR. 

Bogota. 

Juh  13-16:  se  a  festi v  a t  .  San  Marta. 
September:  theater  festival.  Bogota. 
December  26-31:  international  sugar 

CANE  FAIR.  Cali. 

ECUADOR 

April  19-21:  agricultural,  animal. 

CRAFTSMANSHIP  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR. 

Riobamba.  Exhibits,  competitions. 

folklore  performances,  parades. 
May  2:  feast  of  the  green  cross.  Quito. 

Pageantry  ,  street  dancing. 
Ma>  24:  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 

PiCHiNCHA.  1S22.  Quito. 
June  24:  st.  john's  day.  Otavalo. 
June  28-30:  st.  peter  and  st.  pal  l's  day 

Otavalo  and  Cotocoliao,  Tabacundo. 


Folk  songs,  dances. 
July  23-25:  founding  of  Guayaquil 
celebration  .  Guayaquil. 

AugUSt  10:  FESTIV  AL  OF  ST.  LAWRENCES  i 

laro,  Sicalpa. 
September  24-28:  festivities  of  the 

lakes.  Ibarra.  Fair,  beauty  pageant. 
December  1-6:  Quito's  founding  day. 

FRENCH 
GUIANA 

July  14:  BASTILLE  DAY. 

October  14-29:  cayenne  festiv  al.  Foil 
music,  songs,  and  special  foods. 

PARAGUAY 

May  14-15:  independence  day. 
June  24:  st.  John's  night.  Asunsion. 

Walk  over  hot  flames  by  "  "premiers. " 
August  15:  assumption  day  and 

founding  of  asunsion  OBSERVANCES 
October  12:  race  day  and  columbus  d< 

festi vrrrES.  nationwide. 


PERU 


May:  al  asitas  fair.  Puno. 

June  20-27:  inca  festival.  Cuzco. 

June  23-24:  saint  john's  festival. 

Iquitos.  Folk  dances  and  songs. 
Juh  20-27:  tingo  maria  coffee  festiv; 

Huanuco.  Exhibits. 
July  28-29:  independence  of  perl 

national  festival. 
August  29-30:  feast  of  Santa  rosa  de 

lima ,  Lima.  Pilgrimages. 
September  21-28:  intern  ation  al  sprin 

festival.  Trujillo. 
October  19-23:  bullfight  fair.  Lima. 
December  6-8:  pilgrimage  to  the  vtrg 

de  Guadalupe  shrine.  Guadalupe. 


SURINAM 


April  30:  queen  juli an  a  s  birthday. 

Paramaribo.  Parade. 
July  1:  freedom  day.  Paramaribo. 
November:  konfriejarie  (People's  Fair) 

Paramaribo.  Sports,  products  display 
November  17-19:  international  orchj 

show.  Paramaribo. 

URUGUAY 

April  8-15:  holy  wxek  services  and 

processions,  nationwide.  Also  rodeos 
August:  liyestock  fair.  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

April  19:  national  holiday. 
May-September:  musicals  of  the  cros 
Caracas. 

June  14:  corpus  christi  day  .  San  Fran- 

ciso  de  Vare. 
July  24:  bolivar's  birthday  holiday. 
August  13-20:  national  festival  and 

fair.  Tariba. 
September  21-22:  la  tura  dance.  El  V 

gon.  Flacon. 
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"Every  time 

we  visit,  it's  like  a 

little  honeymoon.  We 

get  away  by  ourselves 
and  get  to  know  each 
other  all  over  again." 


Paul  and  Michele  Hoffmann  talk  about  their  eighth  visit  to  Bermuda. 


"It's  so  lovely  and  quiet  here.  You  never 
tire  of  coming  back  and  back  and  back." 

"We  met  some  schoolchildren  and 
they  were  just  like  old  friends. 
So  well  mannered." 


"We  spent  a  day 
at  St.  George's.  It's  so  quaint. 
An  enchanting,  unchanging  place." 


Bermuda 

Unspoiled.  Unhurried.  Uncommon. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  write  Bermuda,  Dept.  120 
630  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10020  or  Suite  1010.  44  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


"You'll  know  . 
yourself  better  afti 

Vienna."  Nicola  Freud 

For  as  long  as  there  has  been  a 
Vienna,  there  have  been  writers 
trying  to  put  it  into  words. 

Some  gems  out  of  the  past  include 

"A  never-ending  festival  of  life." 

"A  living  museum  of  wonder." 

"Where  the  angels  go  on  holiday." 

And  now  Ms.  Freud  comes  along 
with  late  20th-century  introspection 
and  reminds  us  of  the  deeper  aspects 
of  Vienna's  personality. 

Which  is  not  too  surprising  con- 
sidering that  Nicolas  lineage  in- 
cludes great-grandfather  Sigmund. 

In  the  spirit  of  Ms.  Freud's  obser- 
vation, could  you  ever  again  lift  a 
glass  of  wine  without  a  fleeting 
memory  of  an  evening  of  music  in 
an  ancient  wine  cellar  three  stories 
below  the  city  of  Vienna? 

Or  not  reflect  on  values  as  you 
study  a  line  of  youngsters  camped 
out  in  an  overnight  wait  for  standing 
room  tickets  to  an  opera? 

Or  not  realize  you  have  an  inner 
voice  as  something  tells  you,  "why 
not ..."  as  you  join  a  table  of  Viennese 
at  lunch.  On  pastries.  Nothing  but 
pastries. 

However,  we  do  hasten  to  point 
out  that  over  32,216  square  miles  of 
Austria  are  not  in  Vienna. 

And  there's  so  much  variety  and 
contrast  throughout  our  country 
you'll  be  forced  to  make  choices  as 
with  few  other  places  in  this  world. 

Which  will  also  tell  you  some- 
thing about  yourself. 

There's  Salzburg,  Innsbruck  and 
Graz. 

The  Alps,  the  Danube,  the  steppes 
of  Burgenland. 

The  music,  the  opera,  the  con- 
certs, the  festivals. 

And  a  past  that  has  merged  into 
the  present  to  provide  all  the  ameni- 
ties one  expects  in  this  modern  world, 
yet  all  of  the  civilities  one  misses. 
It's  time.  And  it's  easy. 
Just  see  your  travel  agent,  he/she 
will  handle  everything. 

Meanwhile,  we'd  be  happy  to  send 
you  some  enticing  brochures  on  the 
"Jewel  Box  of  Europe". 
C^Drop  us  a  line. 
•  ^  Austrian  National  Tourist  Office 
£3  545  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  or 
CO  200  East  Randolph  Dr.,  Chicago, 
3  111.  60601  or  3440  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Us  Angeles,  Cal.  90010. 


It 

.  SON  AND  LOVER 

THE  EARLY  LETTERS  OF  D.H.  LAWRENCE 


Despite  D.  H.  Lawrence's  repeated  admon- 
ishments to  "burn  this  letter,  will  you?" 
his  correspondents — in  willfulness  or  re- 
spect or  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  am- 
biguity of  the  command's  ending  with  a  question — 
!  saved  his  letters,  after  all;  more  than  5,000  by  Law- 
I  rence's  own  hand  are  extant.  The  selection  here,  rep- 
i  resenting  the  years  from  1906  to  1913,  when  Law- 
I  rence  was  in  his  twenties,  is  drawn  from  the  first  of 
a  projected  eight-volume  series,  The  Letters  of  D.  H. 
i  Latvrence,  to  be  published  in  late  spring  by  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  (Cambridge  hopes  to  pub- 
I  lish  next  year  the  first  volume  of  a  complete  edition 

I of  Lawrence's  works:  novels,  short  fiction,  poems, 
plays,  criticism.)  The  editor  of  the  letters,  James  T. 
Boulton.  is  the  author  of  the  accompanying  notes. 
The  letters  tell  a  story  as  layered  and  graceful  as 
Laurence's  novels.  They  begin  with  Lawrence  at 
twenty-one.  writing  from  his  home  in  the  Midlands 
coal  town  of  Eastwood.  At  twenty-three,  after  re- 
ceipt of  his  teaching  certificate  from  University 
College,  Nottingham,  and  a  frustrating  search  for 
work,  Lawrence  moves  south  to  Croydon,  a  town 
not  far  from  London.  At  this  time  his  letters  become 
particularly  frequent  and  full,  and  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  chat:  Lawrence  is  depending  upon  the  let- 
I    ters  to  sustain  an  intimacy  that  has  been  diminished 
;    by  geographic  estrangement.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
!    none  of  the  letters  to  his  mother,  whom  he  "loved... 

almost  with  a  husband  and  wife  love,  as  well  as  filial 
j  and  maternal,"  survive,  and  none  survive,  except 
!  in  excerpt,  to  Jessie  Chambers,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged  for  six  years.  But  letters  exist  in  abundance 
to  Louie  Burrows  (whom  he  asked  to  marry  a  month 
after  breaking  off  with  Jessie,  and  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  mother's  death,  in  1910 ) ,  and  to  other  wom- 
en with  whom  he  conducts  what  seem  to  be  primarily 
intellectual  flirtations.  For  example,  his  correspon- 
dence with  Blanche  Jennings,  a  postal  clerk  by  trade 
and  a  suffragist,  was  begun  after  the  two  were  in- 
troduced at  the  home  of  Alice  Dax,  a  mutual  friend. 


This  excerpt  is  from  The  Letters  of  D.  H.  Lawrence:  Volume  I,  September  1901-May  1913,  edited  by  James  T.  Boulton,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Cambridge  University  Press.  The  text  of  the  letters  is  Copyright  ©  1979  the  Estate  of  Frieda  Lawrence  Ravagli;  editorial 
notes  are  Copyright  ©  1979  Cambridge  University  Press.  The  accompanying  photographs  are  courtesy  of  Cambridge  University  Press, 
except  for  the  photograph  on  page  98,  which  is  from  The  Granger  Collection. 


following  a  rally  for  women's  rights.  Many  letters 
were  exchanged,  hut  they  suggest  that  Lawrence  nev- 
er actually  saw  Blanche  Jennings  again. 

Letters  to  women  predominate,  though  as  Law- 
rence is  introduced  to  London's  literary  circles  and, 
begins  to  see  his  work  in  print,  intellectual  attach- 
ments are  also  struck  up  and  secured  in  letters  to 
men :  most  important,  to  the  influential  critic  Edward 
Gamett.  a  man  of  bohemian  manners  and  sensibil- 
ity. Gamett's  unconventional  arrangements  ("he 
and  his  wife  consent  to  live  together  or  apart  as 
it  pleases  them"  I  appear  to  have  reassured  Law- 
rence in  his  own  evolving  ideas  about  the  right  rela- 
tions between  men  and  women.  A  refrain  through- 
out the  letters  is  the  complaint  that  love  degenerates 
to  possession  and  the  fear  that  by  allying  himself 
with  a  woman,  his  integrity  will  be  corrupted.  Law- 
rence works  out  in  his  letters  what  amounts  to  a 
metaphysic  of  sex  and  love  that  sometimes  serves 
to  justify  callous  irresponsibility,  but  it  is  argued 
nonetheless  with  an  admirable  rigor  and  a  disdain 
for  compromise. 

The  letters  imply  that  even  Garnett  was  ruffled 
when  Lawrence  cast  off  Louie  Burrows  and  three 
months  later  ran  off  to  Germany  with  Frieda  Week- 
ley,  the  wife  of  one  of  Lawrence's  Nottingham  pro- 


fessors and  mother  of  three  children.  Lawrence 
z.i s  iT.i./.r;:  "I  - ~~ 
afraid  of  your  suddenly  Awwring  a  cassock  of  a 
monk,  and  speaking  oat  of  the  hood.  Don't  sound 
wise,  and  old. .  .  .  It's  insulting." 

Lawrence  left  Lzz.zzz  z.z:~zz  r-ucuYr.ec  :ne 
novel,  with  another  and  a  book  of  poems  (edited  by 
Walter  de  la  Mare  t  on  press.  The  letters  end  on  the 
day  Sons  and  Lovers.  Lawrence's  third  novel,  was 
published,  dedicated  to  its  editor.  GaroetL 

Writing  letters,  Lawrence  is  literally  composing 
himself:  distinguishing  a  mature  personality  in  the 
err.o:io~a_  cuTru-erce  zz.z  ir-telle-ccua"  :cnrjs:::is  of 
youth.  Earnest,  arrogant,  sometimes  insufferable, 
but  consistently  valuing  sincerity  above  aD — even 
during  those  times  when  the  truth  seemed  terribly 
obscure — Lawrence  grows  up  in  the  letters  thai 
follow,  and  claims  his  readers  as  witnesses  to  his 

Inadvertent  misspellings,  incc 
reaches,  anc  rrussir;;  r-eri  c  cls  ;~.ave 
r-  -.-  ..  Where  •-  ..-  .«  -.;  >  -.sere  :: 


brackets:  [. . .]  indicate 
Ellipsis  points  alone 
beer,  acrcirei  for  cccis 


e  zz::z'.:z 
silendy  eor- 
zzz-:.z:rz.  i 
ithin  square 
rd  or  words, 
tex:  has 
— D.M. 


To  Louie  Burrows 

[97  Lvnn  Croft.  Eastwood] 
[September  1906] 

Dear  Louie,* 

I  am  going  to  quizz  your  essay,  not  in  the 
approven  school-mistress  style,  but  according  to 
my  own  whimsical  idea,  which  you  may  or  may  not 
accept.  First  of  all  I  will  find  fault.  .  .  . 

Like  most  girl  writers  you  are  wordy.  I  have  read 
nearly  aD  your  letters  to  J  [essie],**  so  I  do  not 
judge  only  from  this  composition.  Again  and  again 
you  put  in  interesting  adjectives  and  little  phrases 
which  make  the  whole  piece  loose,  and  sap  its 
vigour.  Do  be  careful  of  your  adjectives — do  try 
and  be  terse,  there  is  so  much  more  force  in  a 
rapid  style  that  will  not  be  hampered  by  superfluous 
details.  Jusi  look  at  your  piece  and  see  how 
many  three  lined  sentences  could  be  comfortably 
expressed  in  one  hue. 

I  know  n:v  essay  was  squeezed  down  almost  to 
incoherence  .  r cause  I  did  not  want  it  to  be  too  long. 
I  am  very  glad  you  saw  how  I  had  compressed  it: 
if  I  had  filled  iz  zz  z  merged  off  my  thoughts  Miss 
B[ecket]  would  not  have  accused  me  so  strongly 
of  confusion. 

Again  don't  use  hackneyed  adjectives.  'Shapely 
heads — fallen  heroes — white  beard  on  aged  breast' 
you  know  these  are  in  everybody's  mouth.  If  you 
would  write,  try  to  be  terse  and  in  some  measure 
original — the  world  abounds  with  new  similes  and 
metaphors. 


I  wish  you  had  studied  the  characters  of  the 
picture  more  than  the  Gty — the  Greek  Art — the 
magnificent  carvings.  Things  which  are  obvious  are 
worth  no  more  than  a  mention.  If  you  cannot  tell 
people  of  some:r.:r.r  mey  nave  not  seen,  or  have  not 
thought,  it  is  hardly  worthwhile  to  write  at  alL  Try 
and  study  people,  and  die  living  soul  which  is  the 
essence  of  mankind.  If  you  have  externals,  they  must 
represent  something.  I  write  to  you  as  a  would-be 
aspirant  after  literature,  for  I  know  you  are  such. 

I  like  above  all  things  your  enthusiasm,  and  your 
delightful  fresh,  youthful  feeling.  Don't  be  didactic; 
try  and  make  things  reveal  their  mysteries  to  you, 
then  tell  them  over  simply  and  swiftly,  without 
exaggerating  as  I  do.  I  think  you  will  do  well.  You 
are  brighter  than  Jessie,  more  readable,  but  you  are 
not  so  powerful.  You  will  doubtless  succeed  far 
better  than  I  who  am  so  w  ilful.  Be  your  own  bright 
ingenuous  self,  and  you  are  sure  to  make  a  delight- 
ful impression. 

I  arc:  z:\zz  :  :  make  my  rex:  :ry  n:--".  Let  zzr  see 
what  von  do — I  am  all  interest. 

Yrs  DHL 


recce  is  about  1900  and  studied  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
at  the  Day  Training  College  of  Ebmasity  College,  Not- 

Princess" — was  engaged  to  Lawrence  for  nearly  six  rears, 
tzz  "*=i  the  r t  :  :r  Virion  in  5 : -.5  zzi  L:z~-s. 
Sie  fritrcyei  tie  ler.ers  ex:"=r.gei  rer-eer.  zr.t~. 
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To  the  Ivr\ erend  Robert  Reid 

Lynn  Croft,  Eastwood,  Notts. 

3rd  Dec  1907. 
Dear  Mr  Reid,* 

...  By  nature  I  am  emotional,  perhaps  mystical; 
also  I  am  naturally  introspective,  a  somewhat  keen 
and  critical  student  of  myself.  1  have  been  brought 
up  to  believe  in  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  sudden 
spiritual  conversion;  I  believed  for  many  years  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  and  took  conscious  pos- 
session of  the  'elect' — the  converted  one;  I  thought 
ail  conversions  were,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  like 
that  of  Paul's.  Naturally  I  yearned  for  the  same, 
something  the  same.  That  desire  was  most  keen  a 
year  ago.  and  during  the  year  before  that,  when  I 
had  to  fight  bitterly  for  my  authority  in  school. 
Through  all  that  time  I  was  constantly  making  the 
appeals  we  are  urged  to  make,  constantly  bewilder- 
ing myself  as  to  what  I  should  surrender — 'Give 
yourself  you  say.  I  was  constantly  endeavouring  to 
give  myself,  but  Sir,  to  this  day  I  do  not  understand 
what  this  'giving'  consists  in,  embodies,  and  in- 
cludes. ...  In  the  moments  of  deepest  emotion  my- 
self has  watched  myself  and  seen  that  all  the  tumult 
has  risen  like  a  little  storm,  to  die  away  again  with- 


The  Reverend  Robert  Reid 


out  great  result.  And  I  have  watched  for  the  coming 
of  something  from  without; — it  has  never  come. 
^  ou  will  not  say  "Because  you  watched';  you  will  not 
talk  about  the  "Lord's  good  time' — then  was  the 
need,  now  it  is  much  less,  and  grows  smaller.  Now 
I  do  not  believe  in  conversion,  such  conversion.  I 
believe  that  a  man  is  converted  when  first  he  hears 
the  low,  vast  murmur  of  life,  of  human  life,  trou- 
bling his  hitherto  unconscious  self.  I  believe  a  man 
is  born  first  unto  himself — for  the  happy  developing 
of  himself,  while  the  world  is  a  nursery,  and  the 
pretty  things  are  to  be  snatched  for,  and  pleasant 
things  tasted;  some  people  seem  to  exist  thus  right 
to  the  end.  But  most  are  born  again  on  entering 
manhood;  then  they  are  born  to  humanity,  to  a 
consciousness  of  all  the  laughing,  and  the  never- 
ceasing  murmur  of  pain  and  sorrow  that  comes  from 
the  terrible  multitudes  of  brothers.  Then,  it  appears 
to  me,  a  man  gradually  formulates  his  religion,  be 
it  what  it  may.  A  man  has  no  religion  who  has  not 
slowly  and  painfully  gathered  one  together,  adding 
to  it,  shaping  it;  and  one's  religion  is  never  complete 
and  final,  it  seems,  but  must  always  be  undergoing 
modification.  So  I  contend  that  true  Socialism  is 
religion;  that  honest,  fervent  politics  are  religion; 
that  whatever  a  man  will  labour  for  earnestly  and  in 
some  measure  unselfishly  is  religion. 

I  have  now  only  to  state  my  position  with  regard 
to  Christianity.  At  the  present  moment  I  do  not, 
cannot  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  There  are 
only  the  old  doubts  in  the  way,  the  old  questions.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  be  a  materialist — but  Oh,  how  is  it  possible 
that  a  God  who  speaks  to  all  hearts  can  let  Belgravia 
go  laughing  to  a  vicious  luxury,  and  Whitechapel 
cursing  to  a  filthy  debauchery — such  suffering,  such 
dreadful  suffering — and  shall  the  short  years  of 
Christ's  mission  atone  for  it  all?  .  .  . 

1  have  tried  to  write  to  you  honestly — this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  revealed  myself.  Of  course  I 
know  there  is  much  of  the  wilfulness  of  youth  in  it 
all — some  little  arrogance  perhaps  that  you  will 
pardon  me.  I  thought  it  fair  that  you  should  have 
some  explanation  of  myself  from  me — but  it  is  a 
subject  I  can  never  discuss.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
vour  late  sermon — and  sermons.  There  seems  some 
hope  in  a  religion  which  will  not  answer  one  with 
fiats  and  decrees. 

Again,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  all  this  incoherent 
display  and  am  Yours  very  Sincerely 

D.  H.  Lawrence 

*  Reid  was  Congregational  minister  at  Eastwood,  where 
Lawrence  was  born  and  raised,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Lawrence's  mother. 
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To  Blanche  Jennings 

Lynn  Croft,  Eastwood,  Notts. 

13  May  1908. 

.  .  .  One  name  is  not  sufficient  for  anyone — there 
is  unity  and  perfection  in  a  Trinity.  Do  you  think 
the  idea  of  the  mystic  oneness  of  three  is  empty  and 
barren?  It  is  not.  I  don't  like  your  miserable  lonely 
single  'front  name."  It  is  so  limited,  so  meager:  it 
has  no  versatility;  it  is  weighed  down  with  the  sense 
of  responsibility;  it  is  worn  threadbare  with  much 
use;  it  is  as  bad  as  having  only  one  jacket  and  one 
hat;  it  is  like  having  only  one  relation,  one  blood 
relation,  in  the  world.  Never  set  a  child  afloat  on  the 
flat  sea  of  life  with  only  one  sail  to  catch  the  wind. 
I  am  called  Bertie,  Bert,  David,  Herbert,  Billy, 
William  and  Dick;  I  am  a  full  rigged  schooner;  I 
have  a  wardrobe  as  complete  as  the  man's-about- 
town. 

...  As  for  my  forte,  nothing  and  everything  is  my 
forte.  I  could  write  a  good  novel,  if  I  thought  about 

7 


Jessie  Chambers 


it  enough.  I  could  do  anything  in  that  fine.  I  could 
write  crits. — but  who  wants  me  to — who  would  have 
'em?  How  shall  I  squeeze  my  jostled,  winded  way 
into  journalism,  who  kick  everybody  that  cramps  me 
and  confines  me  and  is  a  vulgar  selfish  lout.  I  don't 
boast  about  my  sense — I  have  to  make  it  my  boast 
that  I  am  smart  enough  to  be  a  fool. 

.  .  .  You  say  I  have  a  sane  critic  in  Mrs  Dax — a 
sane  critic  in  a  woman  who  is  fond  of  me! — and  you 
know  human  nature!  She  is  careful  of  me.  She  says 
'here  the  boy  has  written  cleverly — the  words  are 
well  strung' — then  with  a  frown  she  reads  on,  com- 
menting 'the  lad  hasn't  done  his  lesson  so  well  here — 
that  is  flawed  English  even  to  my  untutored  eyes.' 
So  she  carefully  criticises,  like  a  mother  who  reads 
her  son's  school  essay.  She  does  not  know  that  I  must 
flaw  my  English  if  I  am  to  be  anything  but  a  stilted, 
starched  parson.  How  can  I  be  wilful  and  whimsical 
in  good  English?  But  wilful  and  whimsical  I  ought 
not  to  be,  according  to  Mrs  Dax, — in  a  novel.  How 
can  a  woman  whose  feelings  flow  in  such  straight 
canals  follow  me  in  my  threadings,  my  meanderings, 
my  spurts  and  my  sleepings! 

.  .  .  Eh,  my  soul  is  my  great  asset  and  my  great 
misfortune.  But  I  am  choking  it  with  mud  and 
stones:  I  am  cooling  it,  or  people,  are  cooling  it  for 
me,  by  making  it  work,  when  it  doesn't  want,  and  for 
dirt.  As  true  as  I  am  born,  I  have  the  capacity  for 
doing  something  delicately  and  well.  As  sure  as  I 
am  poor.  I  am  being  roughened  down  to  a  blunt 
blade:  I  am  already  rusting:  I  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  polish  myself.  My  greatest  happiness,  I 
am  sure,  lies  in  being  coarse,  strong,  not  easily 
vulnerable;  in  a  word  common-place,  like  the  rest  of 
the  dull  blades  and  flat  muddy  pools.  Pah,  I  don't 
care  a  damn  whether  you  fancy  me  conceited  or  not! 
I  am  voluntarily  wearing  off  the  fine  edge  of  my 
character.  Had  I  been  rich,  I  should  have  been 
something  Ruskinian  ( — blessed  poverty!  I.  Now 
I  shall  be  nothing — and  am  content. 

I  don't  know  where  I  shall  get  a  place.  The  Notts 
Council  will  not;  or  have  not  kept  situations  for  us. 
There  is  a  glut  of  certificated  teachers.  We  are 
cheap — we  are  a  drug  in  the  market.  We  are  twenty 
two,  and  have  earned  nothing.  We  have  prepared, 
and  are  not  wanted.  We  are  the  nations  servants, 
and  we  must  live  on  our  mothers,  and  eat  of  our 
father's  sweat.  Never  advise  anyone  to  be  a  teacher. 

I  have  written  myself  into  a  bad  temper.  My 
geyser  will  persist  in  bubbling:  but  it  is  a  mild 
bubble,  is  it  not?  Oh,  it  is  losing  life!  Hurrah  for 
a  sluggish,  dormant  soul — 

'Bubble,  bubble 
l  Brings)       Toil  and  trouble' 

Thank  Heaven,  I've  no  more  paper.     Yrs  DHL 


To  Blanche  Jennings 

12  Colworth  Rd.,  Addiscombe,  Croydon.  ' 

26  Oct.  1908. 
Dear  Miss  Jennings, 

You  will  not  be  cross  with  me  if  I  write  you 
childishly.  I  am  very  tired,  and  have  a  little  head 
« ;  ache.  School  is  a  conflict — mean  and  miserable — 
and  I  hate  conflicts.  I  was  never  born  to  command; 
I  do  not  want  to  command.  So  the  lads  and  I  have 
a  fight,  and  I  have  a  fight  with  my  nature,  and  I  am 
always  vanquished.  I  have  been  setting  my  foot 
down — nothing  in  the  world  is  so  hard  for  me  as  to 
be  firm,  hard,  stern.  I  can  be  cruel,  but  not  stern. 
So  I  struggle  with  my  nature  and  with  my  class,  till 
I  feel  all  frayed  into  rags.  Think  of  a  quivering  grey 
hound  set  to  mind  a  herd  of  pigs  and  you  see  me 
teaching;  forgive  the  flattering  comparison.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  put  grit  into  me,  but  it  is  painful.  .  .  . 

I  am  wondering  whether  you  will  encourage  me. 
I  ought  to  continue  to  study  for  a  degree,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  study — I  shall  have  to  make  quite  a 
shattering  effort  to  do  it.  So  I  have  pretty  well 
decided  to  give  up  study;  and  to  comfort  my  poor 
soap-bubble  of  a  soul  with  writing.  Everybody  says 
study;  I  say  I  won't.  Do  aid  and  abet  me!  I  dread 
your  giving  me  more  maternal  advice — in  this  vein: 
'get  on — take  your  degree — then  you  can  hope  to 
leave  the  elementary  teaching  that  you  hate.  Writing 
is  only  putting  more  wind  into  your  soap-bubble  of 
a  soul — to  burst  it.'  I  want  to  have  another  whack 
at  Laetitia,**  to  take  the  sentimentality  out  of  her.  I 
long  to  be  a  dear  little  God,  and  evolve  her  soul,  or 
metempsychose  it.  I  want  to  have  my  own  way 
somewhere;  I  want  some  little  space  where  I  may 
enjoy  the  iridescence  of  the  soap-bubble.  Now  do 
you  play  the  noble  heroine  of  romance,  and  send  me 
forth  into  the  mythical  fields  of  literature  wearing 
your  badge.  Be  a  sweet  Una  to  me,  and  I  will  be 
Ye  Redcrosse  Knight,  sallying  forth  to  slay  the  foul 
brood  of  Errour,  and  to  overcome  Sans  Joy. 

.  .  .  Here  I  have  found  no-one  with  whom  I  shall 
grow  intimate.  I  do  not  care.  My  landlady  is  a 
splendid  woman — my  landlord  is  affable  and  plays 
chess  worse  than  I  do — What  more  can  I  want?  Do 
you  know,  I  regret  rather  keenly  that  I  cannot  see 
you  and  hear  you.  The  loss  is  mine.  I  go  easily  onto 
paper — there  is  quite  a  lot  of  me  in  a  letter;  in 
return  I  get — no,  not  from  you,  oh  no — a  bundle 
of  news.  I  hate  letters  that  one  might  entitle  'News 
of  the  Month — the  Slowcombe  Advertiser.'  I  should 
like  you  for  a  companion — you  would  suit  me. 
Damn  my  Fate!  . . . 

Farewell — I  should  love  to  talk  to  you.  I  daren't 
say  \A.u  revoir.' 

Farewell  DHL 

*  Lawrence  did  succeed  in  securing  a  teaching  position, 
at  Davidson  Road  School  in  Croydon,  near  London.  This 
letter  was  written  soon  after  his  arrival. 

**  An  early  version  of  a  novel  later  published  under 
the  title  The  White  Peacock. 


Louie  Burrows 


To  May  Holbrook 

12  Colworth  Rd.  Addiscombe.  Crovdon. 

2  Dec.  1908. 

My  dear  May,* 

.  .  .  One  does  seem  buried  in  Eastwood — but  the  ' 
grave  is  no  deeper  there  than  elsewhere.  There  is 
a  cousin  of  mine  who  lives  in  the  heart  of  London — 
not  far  from  Picadilly.  She  is  thirty  two.  and  has 
worked  in  a  sort  of  warehouse  all  her  life  I  in  a  really 
nice  job  ) .  She  is  more  unlearned,  and  less  devel- 
oped than  anyone  I  have  ever  met,  of  her  years. 
Towns  oftener  swamp  one  than  carry  one  out  onto 
the  big  ocean  of  life.  Townspeople  are  indeed  glib 
and  noisy,  but  there  is  not  much  at  the  bottom  of 
them.  They  are  less  individual,  less  self-opinionated 
and  conceited  than  country  people,  but  less,  far  less 
serious.  It  is  with  them  work,  and  after  work, 
conscious  striving  after  relaxation.  In  Eastwood, 
people  work,  and  then  drift  into  their  small  plea- 
sures: here  they  pursue  a  shallow  pleasure,  and  it 
leaves  no  room  for  a  prolific  idleness,  a  fruitful 
lei.-ure.  Do  not  lament  a  town  so  much.  Truly,  there 
an-  meetings,  and,  better,  theatres  and  concerts.  But 
meetings  are  places  where  one  develops  an  abnormal 
tone,  which  it  takes  some  time  to  soften  down  again, 
and  theatres  and  concerts  have  not  much  staying 
power.  The  true  heart  of  the  world  is  a  book:  there 
are  sufficient  among  your  acquaintances  to  make  a 
complete  world,  but  you  must  learn  from  books  how 
to  know  them.  A  book  is  better  than  a  meeting.  The 
essence  of  things  is  stored  in  books:  in  meetings  and 
speeches  the  essence  is  diluted  with  hot  water  and 
sugar,  and  may  be  a  dash  of  fire  spirits.  Read,  my 
dear,  read  Balzac  and  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  and  think 
about  them:  don't  take  offence  at  them:  they  were 
great  men,  all,  and  who  are  we  that  we  should  curl 
our  lips.  One  thing  that  a  townsman  does  less  fre- 
quently than  the  countryman — that  is  to  lift  his 
head  in  the  scorn  that  has  never  understood.  Pardon 
me  for  my  preaching;  you  provoke  it:  you  make  me 
feel  serious. 

Shall  I  tell  you  something  about  school?  Oh 
Davidson  Rd  is  a  fine  red  place — new  and  splendid! 
There  is  a  great  hall,  with  wood  block  floor:  dumb- 
bells and  Indian  clubs  hang  round  the  walls.  The 
class  rooms  open  off  one  side:  large,  lofty  rooms, 
with  dual  desks:  everything  smooth  and  bright  and 
neat.  I  have  St[andar]d  IV — about  50  boys  now. 
They  are  queerly  mixed.  ...  I  have  boys  who  will 
leave  me  at  Christmas  to  go  to  a  fairly  expensive 
Grammar  School:  and  I  have  lads  whose  five  bare 
toes  peep  at  me  through  their  remnants  of  boots  as 
they  sit  in  the  desks,  boys  who  cannot  drill,  because 
their  boots  and  clothing  will  not  allow  of  it.  We  have 
free  meals  and  free  breakfasts  now  the  winter  is  on. 
It  is  rather  pitiful  to  see  them  gathered  in  the  can- 


teen for  dinner — some  sixty  or  seventy  boys  and* 
girls.  The  canteen  is  a  mission  room,  with  pictures 
of  the  feeding  of  the  ten  thousand  and  Peter  smiting 
the  rock.  Helas — not  much  water  runs  from  the 
smitten  rock  of  charity.  Some  of  my  boys  have  the 
thin  lips,  and  the  dreadful  upwrinkling  of  nervous 
brows  characteristic  of  the  underfed.  Ours  is  a 
strange,  incoherent  school.  The  boss  is  a  delightful 
man  I  a  bit  of  a  fathead  sometimes  but  kind  as  an 
angel!  I — but  he  is  a  weak  disciplinarian.  The  tone 
of  the  school  is  lax,  and  to  establish  oneself  and  to 
keep  ones  equilibrium  is  not  easy.  .  .  . 

On  Saturday  I  am  going  to  London  to  see  the 
great  shops.  I  wish  you  might  come  to[o]. 

My  regards  to  Will  and  Love  to  you.  DHI 

^Jessie  Chambers's  elder,  married  sister. 


To  Louie  Burrows 

12  Colworth  Rd.  Addiscombe.  Croydoi 
11  Sept.  09 

My  dear  Louise, 

.  .  .  The  truth  is,  I  am  very  much  occupied  with 
some  work  of  my  own.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  secret, 
but  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  tell  you.  The  editor  of  th< 
English  Revieu  has  accepted  some  of  my  V  erses, 
and  wants  to  put  them  into  the  English  Review,  the 
November  issue. But  you  see  they  are  all  in  the 
rough,  and  want  revising,  so  this  week  and  so  on  I 
am  very  hard  at  work,  slogging  verse  into  form. 
I  shall  be  glad  when  I  have  finished:  then  I  may  ge 
on  with  the  prose  work.  The  editor,  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer.  says  he  will  be  glad  to  read  any  of  the  work 
I  like  to  send  him — -which  is  a  great  relief,  is  it  not? 
No  more  thieving  agencies  for  us.  ...  I  never — - 
thought  of  myself  blossoming  out  as  a  poet — I  had 
planted  my  beliefs  in  mv  prose.  .  .  . 

Addio  DHI 

*  In  June,  1909,  Jessie  Chambers  sent  some  of  Law 
rence's  poems — possibly  without  his  consent — to  Fon 
Madox  Hueffer  (later  Ford),  editor  of  the  English  Re 
vieiv.  Five  poems  ("Dreams  Old  and  Nascent"  i  and  II 
"Baby  Movements"  I  and  Q;  "Discipline"  I  under  the  gen 
eral  title  "A  Still  Afternoon"  appeared  in  the  Novembe: 
issue.  Hueffer  founded  the  English  Review  in  December 
1908,  and  edited  it  for  a  year,  publishing  work  by  Wells 
Conrad,  James,  Hardy.  Tolstoy.  Yeats.  Bennett.  Forster 
Pound.  Wyndham-Lewis,  Edward  Thomas. 
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To  Louie  Burrows 

12  Colworth  Rd,  Addiscombe,  Croydon 
20  Nov.  09. 

Vly  dear  Louie, 

If  I  don't  write  you,  don't  be  cross.  I  am  so 
busy. .  .  . 

Last  Sunday  I  went  up  to  lunch  with  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer,  and  with  Violet  Hunt,*  who  is  rich,  and  a 
fairly  well-known  novelist.  They  were  both  delight- 
ful. Hueffer  took  me  to  tea  at  Ernest  Rhys':  he  edits 
heaps  of  classics — Dents  Everyman's,  for  instance. 
He  is  very  nice  indeed,  and  so  is  his  wife,  Grace 
Rhys,  who  writes  stories.  After  tea  we  went  on 
to  call  on  H.  G.  Wells  who  also  lives  up  at  Hamp- 
stead.  He  is  a  funny  little  chap:  his  conversation 
is  a  continual  squirting  of  thin  little  jets  of  weak 
acid:  amusing,  but  not  expansive.  There  is  no  glow 
about  him.  His  two  boys,  in  pale  blue  dressing 
gowns,  came  in  and  kissed  us  goodnight. 

Hueffer  is  reading  my  novel  [The  White  Pea- 
cock]. He  says  it's  good,  and  is  going  to  get  it 
published  for  me.  He  also  says  I  ought  to  get  out 
a  volume  of  verse,  so  you  see  how  busy  I  am. 

I  went  on  Tuesday  to  Violet  Hunts  "at  home'  at 
the  Reform  Club  in  Adelphi  Terrace,  on  the 
Embankment.  It  was  very  jolly.  Elizabeth  Martin- 
dale  and  Ellaline  Terriss  and  Mary  Cholmondeley"" 
were  there — and  Ezra  Pound. t  He  is  a  well-known 
American  poet — a  good  one.  He  is  24,  like  me, — but 
his  god  is  beauty,  mine,  life.  He  is  jolly  nice:  took 
me  to  supper  at  Pagnani's,  and  afterwards  we  went 


Rachel  Annand  Taylor 


down  to  his  room  at  Kensington.  He  lives  in  an  attic, 
like  a  traditional  poet — but  the  attic  is  a  comfort- 
able well  furnished  one.  He  is  an  American  Master 
of  Arts  and  a  professor  of  the  Provencal  group  of 
languages,  and  he  lectures  once  a  week  on  the 
minstrels  at  the  London  polytechnic.  He  is  rather 
remarkable — a  good  bit  of  a  genius,  and  with  not 
the  least  self  consciousness. 

This  afternoon  I  am  going  up  to  tea  with  him  and 
we  are  going  out  after  to  some  friends  who  will  not 
demand  evening  dress  of  us.  He  knows  W  B  Yeats 
and  all  the  Swells.  Aren't  the  folks  kind  to  me:  it  is 
really  wonderful.  Hueffer  is  splendid:  I  have  met  a 
gentleman  indeed  in  him,  and  an  artist. 

There,  I  have  no  time.  Write  and  tell  me  your 
news,  I  like  to  receive  letters. 

Forgive  me  this  rude  haste,  will  you 

Yours  DHL 

*  Isobel  Violet  Hunt,  the  novelist  and  biographer,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  painter  William  A. 
Hunt  and  grew  up  in  the  Rossetti  circle.  Though  she  was 
never  legally  married  to  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  from  1911 
she  was  known  for  some  years  as  "Mrs.  Hueffer." 

**  Hueffer's  wife,  Elsie  nee  Martindale,  signed  herself 
Elizabeth  Martindale  when  she  published  essays.  Mary 
Ellaline  Terriss  was  a  well-known  variety  actress,  Mary 
Cholmondeley  was  a  minor  novelist. 

t  Ezra  Pound  had  been  dismissed  from  his  post  at 
Wabash  College,  Indiana,  traveled  in  Europe,  and  was 
then  settled  in  London.  His  Personae  and  Exultations 
appeared  in  1909. 

To  Rachel  Annand  Taylor 

Lynn  Croft,  Eastwood,  Notts. 

3  December  1910 

Dear  Mrs  Taylor,* 

...  I  have  been  at  home  now  ten  days.  My  mother 
is  very  near  the  end.  Today  I  have  been  to  Leicester. 
I  did  not  get  home  till  half  past  nine.  Then  I  ran 
upstairs.  Oh  she  was  very  bad.  The  pains  had 
been  again. 

'Oh  my  dear'  I  said,  'is  it  the  pains?' 

'Not  pain  now — Oh  the  weariness'  she  moaned,  so 
that  I  could  hardly  hear  her.  I  wish  she  could  die 
tonight. 

My  sister  and  I  do  all  the  nursing.  My  sister  is 
only  22.  I  sit  upstairs  hours  and  hours,  till  I  wonder 
if  ever  it  were  true  that  I  was  at  London.  I  seem  to 
have  died  since,  and  that  is  an  old  life,  dreamy. 

I  will  tell  you.  My  mother  was  a  clever,  ironical 
delicately  moulded  woman,  of  good,  old  burgher 
descent.  She  married  below  her.  My  father  was  dark, 
ruddy,  with  a  fine  laugh.  He  is  a  coal  miner.  He  was 
one  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  warm  and  hearty, 
but  unstable:  he  lacked  principle,  as  my  mother 
would  have  said.  He  deceived  her  and  lied  to  her. 
She  despised  him — he  drank. 

Their  marriage  life  has  been  one  carnal,  bloody 

*  Rachel  Annand  Taylor  was  a  Scottish  poet  and  biog- 
rapher. 
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fight.  I  was  born  hating  my  father:  as  early  as  ever 
I  can  remember,  I  shivered  with  horror  when  he 
touched  me.  He  was  very  bad  before  I  was  born. 

This  has  been  a  kind  of  bond  between  me  and  my 
mother.  We  have  loved  each  other,  almost  with  a 
husband  and  wife  love,  as  well  as  filial  and  maternal. 
We  knew  each  other  by  instinct.  She  said  to  my 
aunt — about  me: 

'But  it  has  been  different  with  him.  He  has  seemed 
to  be  part  of  me.' — and  that  is  the  real  case.  We 
have  been  like  one,  so  sensitive  to  each  other  that 
we  never  needed  words.  It  has  been  rather  terrible, 
and  has  made  me,  in  some  respects,  abnormal. 

I  think  this  peculiar  fusion  of  soul  (don't  think 
me  high-falutin )  never  comes  twice  in  a  life-time — 
it  doesn't  seem  natural.  When  it  comes  it  seems  to 
distribute  one's  consciousness  far  abroad  from  one- 
self, and  one  'understands.'  I  think  no  one  has  got 
'Understanding'  except  through  love.  Now  my 
mother  is  nearly  dead,  and  I  don't  quite  know  how 
I  am. 

I  have  been  to  Leicester  today,  I  have  met  a  girl  * 
who  has  always  been  warm  for  me — like  a  sunny 
happy  day — and  I've  gone  and  asked  her  to  marry 
me:  in  the  train,  quite  unpremeditated,  between 
Rothley  and  Quorn — she  lives  at  Quoin.  When 
I  think  of  her  I  feel  happy  with  a  sort  of  warm 
radiation — she  is  big  and  dark  and  handsome.  There 
were  five  other  people  in  the  carriage.  Then  when 
I  think  of  my  mother: — if  you've  ever  put  your 
hand  round  the  bowl  of  a  champagne  glass  and 
squeezed  it  and  wondered  how  near  it  is  to  crushing- 
in  and  the  wine  all  going  through  your  fingers — - 
that's  how  my  heart  feels — like  the  champagne  glass. 
There  is  no  hostility  between  the  warm  happiness 
and  the  crush  of  misery:  but  one  is  concentrated  in 
my  chest,  and  one  is  diffuse — a  suffusion,  vague. 

Muriel  [Jessie]  is  the  girl  I  have  broken  with. 
She  loves  me  to  madness,  and  demands  the  soul  of 
me.  I  have  been  cruel  to  her,  and  wronged  her,  but 
I  did  not  know. 

Nobody  can  have  the  soul  of  me.  My  mother  has 
had  it,  and  nobody  can  have  it  again.  Nobody  can 
come  into  my  very  self  again,  and  breathe  me  like 
an  atmosphere.  Don't  say  I  am  hasty  this  time — I 
know.  Louie — whom  I  wish  I  could  marry  the  day 
after  the  funeral — she  would  never  demand  to  drink 
me  up  and  have  me.  .  .  .  She  will  never  plunge  her 
hands  through  my  blood  and  feel  for  my  soul,  and 
make  me  set  my  teeth  and  shiver  and  fight  away. 
Ugh — I  have  done  well — and  cruelly — tonight. 

I  look  at  my  father — he  is  like  a  cinder.  It  is  very 
terrible,  mismarriage. 

They  sent  me  yesterday  one  copy  of  the  Peacock 
for  my  mother.  She  just  looked  at  it.  It  will  not  be 
out  till  spring.  .  .  . 

Goodnight    D.  H.  Lawrence 

*  Louie  Burrows.  Lawrence  had  broken  his  engagement 
to  Jessie  Chambers  in  mid-November. 


To  Frederick  Atkinson 

12  Colworth  Road,  Addiscombe,  Croydo. 

27  Jan  191 

Dear  Mr.  Atkinson,* 

...  Is  there,  do  you  think,  any  chance  of  the 
Peacock's  being  well  noticed?  I  do  not  expect  a  gre;j 
deal  from  it  in  the  financial  way.  .  .  .  But  I  had 
hoped,  and  I  think  justifiably,  that  the  book  would 
break  me  an  entrance  into  the  jungle  of  literature; 
that  it  would  give  me  a  small  but  individual  name  b 
which  I  should  be  known;  and  that  it  might  bring 
me  a  bit  of  monthly  work  to  eke  out  my  lamentable 
state.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  it  or  to  me,  I  think,  thj 
the  book  should  fall  dead: — and  I  know  its  faults 
pretty  well. 

And  I  do  find  life  a  damned  hard  drag — as  do 
most  folk,  I  suppose.  Spare  me  the  'good  for  a  man 
that  he  bear  this  yoke  in  his  youth'  quotation;  [.  .  . 

You  must  find  me  an  awful  bore.  Don't  answer 
this  if  it  wearies  you. 

Yours  Sincerely    D.  H.  Lawrenc 

*  Resident  reader  at  Heinemann,  Ltd. 


To  Louie  Burrows 

12  Colworth  Road,  Addiscombe.  Croydoi 
27  Jan  191 

My  dear  Lou, 

.  .  .  You  will  be  disappointed  not  to  have  seen  an) 
reviews.  I  am  myself  a  wee  bit  disappointed.  But  I 
know  it's  not  often  a  novel  gets  critted  before  a 
fortnight  or  so,  therefore  next  week  is  the  time.  You 
must  not  think,  my  dear,  that  a  work  walks  up  to  a 
man,  a  public  man,  and,  nipping  him  by  the  nose, 
says  'Behold  and  proclaim  my  merit'.  It's  this  way: 
The  publisher  sends  a  copy  of  the  book  to  the  offic 
of  the  newspaper  or  magazine,  together  with  a  slip 
saying  when  the  book  is  to  be  issued.  If  the  pub- 
lisher has  puffed  the  book  behind  scenes,  at  his  club 
where  he  meets  the  big  newspaper  men — or  if  the 
writer  has  friends  among  the  literary  circles  and 
clubs — or  influence — then  the  book  has  been  talked 
about,  so  the  editor  pounces  upon  it  and  writes  it  u 
in  reviews.  If  the  book  has  no  friends,  and  the  pub- 
lisher, knowing  there  is  no  chance  of  Scarlet  Pim- 
pernel sales,  does  not  trouble  much,  then  the  best 
book  in  the  world  might  fall  dead.  It  gets  handed  to 
the  hack-man  for  a  twelve  line  review.  We  must  takf 
things  as  they  come.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  I  get 
no  success — that  is  to  say,  not  even  a  little  indi- 
vidual name  in  the  literary  world — from  the  White 
Peacock:  chiefly,  because  it  will  leave  me  miles 
further  off  from  marrying  you;  also,  because  I  want 
a  measure  of  success,  and  the  book  deserves  it.  But 
no  amount  of  lamentation  will  stop  tomorrow's  rai 
from  falling,  so  it's  best  to  take  the  weather  as  it 
comes,  without  caring  much.  One  has  to  have  the 
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LOVE  LETTERS  TO 
A  CAR  COMPANY? 


You'd  probably  never  dream  of  writing  a 
love  letter  to  the  company  that  built  your  ear. 
Yet  at  Volvo,  we  get  them  all  the  time. 

Maybe  because  9  out  of  10  people  who  buy 
new  Volvos  are  happy. 

But  some  people  who  own  Volvos  aren't 
merely  happy.  They're  absolutely  eestatie. 

People  like  Orv  Jacobson  of  Ocean  Shores, 
Washington:  "Now  that  it's  at  the  200,000  mile 
mark.  1  figure  it  has  another  200,000  more  miles 
in  it...  you  just  don't  trade  in  members  of 
your  family." 

Mary  Howard  of  West  Trenton,  New  Jersey: 
This  is  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that 


I  still  had  a  good  ear  alter  it  was  paid  for." 

Or, The  Reverend  Ernest  G.  Olsen  of  Westfield, 
New  Jersey  who.  after  225.000  trouble-free  miles, 
says  simply:  "Love  that  Volvo." 

If  you  can't  think  of  any  love  stories  to  write 
about  your  present  car,  maybe  your  next  car  should 
be  a  Volvo. 

After  all,  why  buy  a  car  you  might  regret?  When 
with  a  Volvo,  you'll  probably  end  up  never  having 
to  say  you're  sorry.  VOUVO 
A  car  vou  can  believe  in. 


"B&H, 
I  like  your  st] 


\  '  $17  mg  "tarT  1.1  mg  nice 
av.  per  cigarette.  FTC  Report  May 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determine 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health 


essential  life  indoors,  quite  inside  oneself,  indepen- 
dent of  whatsoever  may  happen  outside.  Voila. 

I  have  not  got  the  least  tiny  scrap  of  news,  and  at 
night  one  does  not  want  to  chatter.  I  wish  you  were 
here,  to  be  still  with.  What  else  is  there  to  say? 

Look,  Louie:  I — we  both  have  agreed  that  we 
cannot  marry  unless  I  have  £100  in  cash  and  £120 
a  year  income.  Father  is  working  very  little — will 
soon  have  done.  I  shall  have  to  continue  to  help,  as 
you  will.  I  cannot  save  £5  a  year  without  descending 
to  petty  carefulness.  When  shall  we  marry  then? 
We  trust  to  luck  and  literature.  I  have  worked  hard 
enough  at  that  damned  mill  to  obtain  a  reward  so 
insignificant  in  cash.  We  hope  much,  but  expect  very 
little.  Isn't  that  so,  my  dear?  I  am  very  much  afraid 
of  disappointing  you.  It's  such  a  beastly  mill  to>  go 
through,  disappointment.  Well — we  can  have  infinite 
patience  if  need  be — eh? 

Goodnight,  my  dear    D.  H.  Lawrence 

To  Helen  Corke 

12  Colworth  Rd 
Tuesday  [14  March  1911] 

.  .  .  After  all,  Helene* — what  difference  is  there 
between  your  arrangement  and  mine?  You  say — let 
us  be  together,  because  it  stimulates  you. — You 
know  you  would  take  my  arm  when  we  were  alone: 
you  know,  when  I  was  a  bit  tormented,  you  would 
put  your  arms  round  my  neck.  Now  if  you  can  tell 
me  any  difference  between  this  and  the  ultimate,  I 
shall  thank  you.  I  tell  you  this,  because  you  are 
moved  to  irony  against  me.  Might  I  not  also  turn 
round  to  you  in  irony,  when  you  proffer  your 
request. 

If  I  became  necessary  to  you,  would  it  be  because 
of  the  physical  intimacy?  Would  there  be  no  neces- 
sity developed  from  companionship  as  soul-intimate 
as  ours  is  sure  to  be?  We  are  always  so  intimate, 
vitally — that  the  other  seems  to  me  merely  natural, 
like  a  phrase  in  the  conversation.  If  it  is  not  natural 
and  good,  God  is  an  idiot.  Between  my  proposal  and 
yours,  Helene,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Seer,  what  differ- 
ence is  there?— You  ask  me  for  my  intimate  com- 
pany— I  say,  all  right,  so  long  as  I  need  not  keep  a 
clutch  on  a  discord.  Finally — to  your  heart  of  hearts 
I  speak — and  be  truthful:  Could  we  marry  without 
making  a  horrible  smash? — 'We  have  broken  down 
the  bounds  of  the  individual' — it  is  true — that's 
why  it  is  perfectly  honorable  for  you  to  take  me: 
but  with  the  bounds  of  the  individual  broken  down, 
there  is  too  deadly  concentrated  an  intercourse  not 
to  be  destructive,  (bad  English — can  you  under- 
stand?) 

*  Helen  Corke,  the  subject  of  Lawrence's  "Helen"  poems, 
taught  at  Dering  Place  Mixed  School,  Croydon.  She  was 
undoubtedly  his  most  important  woman  friend  in  Croydon, 
sharing  many  of  his  interests:  literature,  German,  art,  and 
music.  Her  "Freshwater  Diary"  became  the  subject  matter 
of  Lawrence's  novel  The  Trespasser  (Duckworth,  1912). 


You  have  this  on  your  side:  that  I  look  on  my  life 
as  moving  on  phase  by  phase,  you  on  yours,  un- 
happily, as  being  all  one-coloured  web.  Then,  if  I 
went,  you  might  be  at  a  loss  to  find  life.  But,  my 
dear  .  .  .  loving  as  you  love — your  lover  must  go — 
unless  you  love  differently,  lighter,  more  reservedly. 
You  are  passionate,  ay,  as  much  as  I.  But  your 
passion  smoulders,  and  consumes  your  energy  that 
way.  I  tend  to  blow  your  passion  into  flame — and 
[.  .  .]  even  then  I  cannot- — it  is  a  heavy,  sullen 
smoulder — and  mine  is  top-heavy  with  flame. 

Do  you  remember  Beatrice  in  Tono  Bungay?  do 
you,  do  you? — There — that  is  your  way.  .  .  . 

The  common  everyday — rather  superficial  man  of 
me  really  loves  Louie.  Do  you  believe  that?  But  do 
you  not  think  the  open-eyed,  sad  critical,  deep 
seeing  man  of  me  has  not  had  to  humble  itself  pretty 
sorely  to  accept  the  imposition  of  the  masculine, 
stupid  decree.  There  is  a  decree  for  each  of  us — 
thou  shalt  live  alone — and  we  have  to  put  up  with  it. 
We  may  keep  real  company  once  in  our  lives — after 


Helen  Corke 


that  we  touch  [.  .  .] ,  now  and  again,  upon  someone 
else — but  do  not  repose. 

A  few  of  those  vague  things,  which  I  used  to 
hesitate  over,  I  feel  pretty  certain  of  now.  It  doesn't 
much  matter.  The  laws  of  life,  even  of  Nature,  are 
made  for  the  unseeing,  unintelligent  mass,  and  we 
have  to  submit  also,  nous  autres.  But,  entre  nous, 
and  entre  nous  alone — we  can  make  our  own  laws. 
Step  out  of  the  common  pa  '■  ,  and  the  old  laws  [.  .  .] 
drop  obsolete — you  know  that — and  new  laws  sud- 
denly reign.  But  you  judge  me  by  the  old  laws. — 
The  light  has  gone  01;    -suddenly  fallen. 

Tenebres  DHL 


To  Helen  Corke 

12  Colworth 
Wednesday  midnight  [July,  1911] 

1  was  not  surprised  to  find  your  letter  when  I  got 
back  from  Dover.  Do  not  be  hurt — I  am  only  hasty 
in  wording.  Surely,  surely  it  is  my  tenet,  that  an 
emotion  is  genuine  even  though  next  day  an  antago- 
nistic feeling  supplants  it.  What  we  are  to  each 
other,  we  are.  Some  of  you  I  should  always  love. 
Then  again,  I  must  break  free.  And  I  cannot  marry 
save  where  I  am  not  held.  Even  set  me  down  that 
disgraceful  thing,  abnormality,  so  long  as  you  be- 
lieve me.  I  love  Louie  in  a  certain  way  that  doesn't 
encroach  on  my  liberty,  and  I  can  marry  her,  and 
still  be  alone.  I  must  be  so,  if  I  marry — alone  in  soul, 
mostly. 

What  is  between  you  and  me  is  sex.  I  was  good 
on  Saturday  so  long  as  I  remained  just  sufficiently 
dimmed  by  alcohol.  But  in  the  end  comes  the  irony 
that  you  know  is  stultified  passion.  And  on  Sunday, 
when  I  hadn't  been  able  to  get  a  drink  because  like 
a  fool  I  had  come  without  money,  then  I  was  a 
nuisance.  It  is  wearying.  .  .  . 

But  I  will  never  ask  for  sex  relationship  again, 
never,  unless  I  can  give  the  dirty  coin  of  marriage: 
unless  it  be  a  prostitute,  whom  I  can  love  because 
I'm  sorry  for  her.  I  cannot  stand  the  sex  strain 
between  us — that's  all  my  judgment — And  I'll  never 
ask  you  again,  nor  anybody.  It  is  a  weakness  of 
mine — I  can't  stand  the  sex  strain.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  extraordinarily  happy  by  myself  at 
Dover.  There  has  been  nothing  to  push  back,  noth- 
ing to  get  ironic  over.  The  moon  rose  close  against 
my  breast.  I  think  I  can  manage  to  live  alone  body 
and  soul  as  long  as  must  be.  Never,  never, — and  I 
can  keep  my  soul's  vows — never  never  will  I  ask  a 
woman  for  anything  again:  I  will  pay  her  market 
price. 

Note  that  I  write  at  twenty  to  one,  after  an  excur- 
sion: and  so  discount  a  great  deal  of  this  as 
sentimentality.  Yours —    D.  H.  Lawrence 


To  Louie  Burrows 

16  Colworth  Rd,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

16  Oct  1911 

My  dear  Lou, 

...  I  had  a  fine  time  at  Edward  Garnetts.*  He  has 
got  one  of  these  new,  ancient  cottages;  called  the 
Cearne.  It  is  a  house  thirteen  years  old,  but  exactly, 
exactly  like  the  15th  century:  brick  floored  hall, 
bare  wood  staircase,  deep  ingle  nook  with  a  great 
log  fire,  and  two  tiny  windows  one  on  either  side  of 
the  chimney.  .  .  .  You  would  be  moved  to  artistic 
rhapsodies,  I  think.  The  house  stands  on  the  last 
drop  of  the  north  downs,  sheer  overlooking  the 
Weald  of  Kent.  The  wood  in  which  the  cottage  is 
lost  ends  with  the  scarp  slope.  It  was  very  fine. 
Garnett  was  alone. — He  is  about  42.  He  and  his  wife 
consent  to  live  together  or  apart  as  it  pleases  them. 
At  present  Mrs  Garnett  with  their  son  is 
living  in  their  Hampstead  flat.  She  comes  down  to 
the  Cearne  for  week  ends  sometimes.  Garnett  gen- 
erally stays  one,  or  perhaps  two  days  in  the  week,  in 
London.  But  he  prefers  to  live  alone  at  the  Cearne. 
But  he  is  very  fond  of  his  wife  also — only  they  are 
content  to  be  a  good  deal  apart. 

We  discussed  books  most  furiously,  sitting  drink- 
ing wine  in  the  ingle  nook,  cosy  and  snug  in  the  big, 
long  room.  We  had  a  fine  time,  only  he  and  I.  He 
thinks  my  work  is  quite  extra.  So  do  I,  of  course. 
But  Garnett  rather  flatters  me.  He  praises  me  for  my 
sensuous  feeling  in  my  writing.  .  .  . 

Garnett  is  going  to  introduce  me  to  quite  a  lot  of 
people.  I  am  not  keen  on  it,  but  he  says  my  business 
is  to  get  known.  .  .  . 

It  is  queer  to  think  of  Quorn  [Louisa  Burrows's 
home]  just  now.  It  seems  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
all  this.  It  would  be  nice  if  there  were  not  so  many 
folk.  It  will  be,  after  all,  only  a  change  from  one 
form  of  rush  to  another.  But  after  all,  I  suppose  that 
is  what  suits  me.  .  .  . 

Goodbye — I  dreamed  of  you  last  night — you 
looked  sad. 

Goodbye    D.  H.  Lawrence 

*  Edward  Garnett,  critic,  essayist,  and  dramatist,  was 
keeper  of  Books  at  the  British  Museum  and  literary  ad- 
viser to  several  publishing  firms:  to  Fisher  Unwin,  Hein- 
emann,  Cape,  and  at  the  time  of  meeting  Lawrence, 
Duckworth.  He  encouraged  and  helped  to  publicize  Con- 
rad and  Galsworthy  (  who  thought  him  "one  of  the  great- 
est of  English  critics")  as  well  as  Lawrence. 
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To  Edward  Garnett 


To  Louie  Burrows 


Davidson  Rd  Boys  School,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

23  Oct  1911 

My  dear  Garnett, 

Excuse  me  if  I  write  from  school  on  any  scrap  of 
paper:  I'm  squeezed  dry  of  time.  And  tonight  I've 
promised  to  go  out  for  tea  and  all  evening  with  one 
of  my  friends — one  of  the  fellows  here:  his  wife  is 
awfully  flirty,  so  he  won't  have  me  as  a  rule:  but  he 
wants  me  to  help  to  entertain  visitors— a  French 
man  and  his  sister.  The  Frenchman  speaks  such 
glutinous  French  I  have  to  struggle  like  grim  death 
to  make  a  grain  of  meaning  out — and  he  doesn't 
know  a  word  of  English — and  my  friend's  wife 
doesn't  know  a  word  of  French — it  is  awful:  and 
Humphreys  is  fearfully  jealous,  and  Mrs  Hum- 
phreys lays  her  hand  on  your  arm  when  she  talks  to 
you,  and  Laisne  blushes  purple — he's  swarthy — and 
Mademoiselle  is  wildly  caustic  in  French — Oh 
Lord!  I  feel  a  bit  tired,  so  I  funk  it  rather.  .  .  . 

Em  supposed  to  be  marking  Composition — such 
a  stack  of  blue  exercise  books  at  my  elbow.  How's 
that  for  MS? — it  is  awful:  it'll  be  the  death  of  me 
one  of  these  days. 

Damn — there's  the  bell.     Vale    D.  H.  Lawrence 


The  Cearne,  Nr.  Edenbridge. 

4th  Feb  1912 

My  dear  Lou, 

You  will  be  wondering  why  I  am  so  long  in 
writing.  I  have  been  thinking  what  the  doctor  at 
Croydon  and  the  doctor  at  Bournemouth  both  urged 
on  me:  that  I  ought  not  to  marry,  at  least  for  a  long 
time,  if  ever.  And  I  feel  myself  my  health  is  so 
precarious,  I  wouldn't  undertake  the  responsibility. 
Then,  seeing  I  mustn't  teach,  I  shall  have  a  struggle 
to  keep  myself.  I  will  not  drag  on  an  engagement — 
so  I  ask  you  to  dismiss  me.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not 
well  suited. 

My  illness*  has  changed  me  a  good  deal,  has 
broken  a  good  many  of  the  old  bonds  that  held  me. 
I  can't  help  it.  It  is  no  good  to  go  on.  I  asked  Ada 
[Lawrence's  sister],  and  she  thought  it  would  be 
better  if  the  engagement  were  broken  off;  because 
it  is  not  fair  to  you. 

It's  a  miserable  business,  and  the  fault  is  all  mine. 

D.  H.  Lawrence 

*  In  November,  1911,  Lawrence  caught  pneumonia,  left 
his  teaching  post  at  Croydon,  and  never  taught  again. 

To  Edward  Garnett 

Queens  Square,  Eastwood,  Notts 
17  April  1912 

Dear  Garnett, 

...  I  shall  be  in  London  next  week,  I  think — from 
Thursday  to  Sunday — then  I  can  see  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  and  Harrison,""  who  want  to  jaw  me — and  you 
who  don't  want  to  jaw  me.  Mrs  Weekley  " '"'  will  be  in 
town  also.  She  is  ripping — she's  the  finest  woman 
I've  ever  met — you  must  above  all  things  meet  her. 
Wife  of  one  of  my  College  professors — Weekley  has 
just  published  some  book  or  other  on  words,  through 
John  Murray,  and  the  Athenaeum  held  him  sky-high 
a  week  ago — she  is  the  daughter  of  Baron  von 
Richthofen,  of  the  ancient  and  famous  house  of 
Richthofen — but  she's  splendid,  she  is  really.  How 
damnably  I  mix  things  up.  Mrs  Weekley  is  perfectly 
unconventional,  but  really  good — in  the  best  sense. 
I'll  bet  you've  never  met  anybody  like  her,  by  a  long 
chalk.  You  must  see  her  next  week.  I  wonder  if  she'd 
come  to  the  Cearne,  if  you  asked  us.  Oh  but  she  is 
the  woman  of  a  lifetime. 

I  shall  love  to  see  you  again.  Don't  be  grumpy. 

Yours    D.  H.  Lawrence 

*  Walter  de  la  Mare  succeeded  Atkinson  as  Heinemann's 
resident  reader  in  January,  1912.  Lawrence's  letters  to 
him  suggest  that  de  la  Mare's  interest  went  beyond  his 
professional  duties.  Though  dissatisfied  with  Sons  and 
Lovers,  he  advised  Lawrence  on  a  selection  of  poems  sub- 
sequently published  as  Love  Poems  and  Others.  Austin 
Harrison  succeeded  Hueffer  as  editor  of  the  English  Re- 
view. 

**  Emma  Maria  Frieda  Johanna  Weekley  had  been 
married  for  nearly  fourteen  years  to  Ernest  Weekley,  who 
had  taught  Lawrence  at  University  College,  Nottingham. 


Edward  Garnett 
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To  Ernest  Weekley 

[Hotel  Deutscher  Hof.  Metz] 
[7  May  1912J 

You  will  know  by  now  the  extent  of  the  trouble. 
Don't  curse  my  impudence  in  writing  to  you.  In  this 
hour  we  are  only  simple  men,  and  Mrs  Weekley 
will  have  told  you  everything,  but  you  do  not  suffer 
alone.  It  is  really  torture  to  me  in  this  position. 
There  are  three  of  us,  though  I  do  not  compare  my 
sufferings  with  what  yours  must  be,  and  I  am  here  as 
a  distant  friend,  and  you  can  imagine  the  thousand 
baffling  lies  it  all  entails.  Mrs  Weekley  hates  it,  but 
it  has  had  to  be.  I  love  your  wife  and  she  loves  me. 
I  am  not  frivolous  or  impertinent.  Mrs  Weekley  is 
afraid  of  being  stunted  and  not  allowed  to  grow,  and 
so  she  must  live  her  own  life.  All  women  in  their 
natures  are  like  giantesses.  They  will  break  through 
everything  and  go  on  with  their  own  lives.  The  posi- 
tion is  one  of  torture  for  us  all.  Do  not  think  I  am  a 
student  of  your  class — a  young  cripple.  In  this 
matter  are  we  not  simple  men?  However  you  think 
of  me,  the  situation  still  remains.  I  almost  burst  my 
heart  in  trying  to  think  what  will  be  best.  At  any 
rate  we  ought  to  be  fair  to  ourselves.  Mrs  Weekley 
must  live  largely  and  abundantly.  It  is  her  nature. 
To  me  it  means  the  future.  I  feel  as  if  my  effort  of 
life  was  all  for  her.  Cannot  we  all  forgive  some- 
thing? It  is  not  too  much  to  ask.  Certainly  if  there 
is  any  real  wrong  being  done  I  am  doing  it,  but  I 
think  there  is  not. 

D.  H.  Lawrence 


Frieda  Weekley 


To  Arthur  McLeod* 

Miinchen  N.0.2 
15  June  191  [2] 

My  dear  Mac,  * 

...  I  shall  never  forget  Beuerberg.  It  is  near 
the  mountains,  in  the  wonderful  meadows  at  the 
head  of  Loisach — a  white,  tiny  village,  with  a 
great  church,  white-washed  outside,  with  a  white 
minaret  and  a  black  small  bulb — half  renaissance, 
half  moorish — brought  back  from  the  Turkish 
wars,  a  reminiscence — but  inside,  baroque,  gilded, 
pictures,  gaudy,  wild,  savagely  religious.  We  stayed 
at  an  old  inn,  a  great  forsaken  place.  The  peasants 
dined  in  the  long  table  in  the  hall,  looking  out  of 
the  open  door  at  the  chestnut  trees  and  the 
cloister.  There  I  read  your  letter.  I  was  on  my 
honeymoon.  I  am  not  legally  married.  Perhaps 
some  day  the  great  scandal  will  come  out.  But 
I  don't  care.  I  have  been  fearfully  happy.  I  long 
to  go  back  to  Frieda  on  Monday.  I  am  in  love — and. 
my  God,  it's  the  greatest  thing  that  can  happen  to 
a  man.  I  tell  you,  find  a  woman  you  can  fall  in 
love  with.  Do  it.  Let  yourself  fall  in  love,  if  you 
haven't  done  so  already.  You  are  wasting  your  life. 
How  miserable  your  last  letter!  Nowadays,  men 
haven't  the  courage  and  the  strength  to  love.  You 
must  know  that  you're  committing  slow  suicide.  Dc 
for  the  lord's  sake  find  some  woman  you  can 
respect  and  love,  and  love  her,  and  let  her  love 
you.  .  .  . 

I  won't  tell  you  details  ...  it  is  what  the  world 
calls  a  scandal.  But  we'll  straighten  out  the  tangles 
Lord,  it's  a  great  thing  to  have  met  a  woman  like 
Frieda.  I  could  stand  on  my  head  for  joy,  to  think 
I  have  found  her.  WVve  been  together  for  three 
weeks.  And  I  love  her  more  every  morning,  and 
every  night.  Where  it'll  end,  I  don't  know.  She's 
got  a  great,  generous  soul — and  a  splendid  woman 
to  look  at. 

But  I'm  afraid  I  sound  a  fool.  You  know  I'm  not 
frivolous.  All  this  I  say  to  you,  is  really  earnest. 

Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  you  were  fond  enougl 
of  me.  I  was  very  fond  of  you.  But  you  don't  trust 
yourself,  or  you  don't  trust  other  people.  You 
won't  let  yourself  be  really  fond,  even  of  a  man 
friend,  for  fear  he  find  out  your  weaknesses.  As  if 
your  good  qualities  wouldn't  outweigh,  a  dozen 
times,  your  failings!  But  you  mistrust  folk — even 
decent  folk.  It  is  a  blemish  in  you,  a  lack  of  courage 
a  want  of  faith  and  of  higher  generosity. 

All  this  because  you  perplex  and  distress  me  so. 
Don't  say  it  was  only  a  mood,  your  last  letter — it 
was  not.  It  is  a  permanent  thing,  this  sadness  of 
yours,  because  you  feel  your  life,  as  a  life,  is  going 
to  waste.  Don't  let  it.  Buck  up  and  do  something 
with  it.  . .  . 

Vale!      D.  H.  Lawrenc 

*  Lawrence's  colleague  and  friend  at  the  Croydo; 
school. 
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Treat  yourself  to  a  taste  of 
the  good  life— at  half  price! 


Are  you  a  gourmet?  Cookery  buff7  Wine  lover? 
Party  giver7  World  traveler?  Merrymaker? 

Someone  who  enjoys  good  food,  good  drink, 
good  times? 

Then  FOOD  &  WINE  will  be  welcome  in  your 
home  all  through  the  year.  It's  the  best  of  guides  to 
all  that's  new,  important  and  worth  knowing  about 
the  good  life  of  food  and  wine— and  how  to  enjoy 
it  to  the  fullest. 

You'll  dine  regally  at  home  on  FOOD  &  WINE's 
monthly  recipes.  Classic  cuisine.  La  Nouvelle  Cuisine. 
Exotic  specialties  from  all  over  the  world.  Dieter's 
delights  like  low-cholesterol  Crepes. 

FOOD  &  WINE  will  take  you  to  exciting  new 
restaurants— and  advise  you  on  what  to  order,  what 
to  avoid,  how  to  get  the  best  service.  You'll  discover 
superb  new  wines  at  affordable  prices.  And  review  the 


best  of  the  new  cookbooks,  kitchen  equipment  and 
food  products. 

FOOD  &  WINE  will  show  you  how  to  set  a  table 
people  will  notice.  How  to  give  a  party  people  will 
remember.  Where  to  find  vacation  spots  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  even  the  most  demanding  of  epicures. 

With  a  subscription  to  FOOD  &  WINE  you  guaran- 
tee good  times  for  yourself  all  through  the  year. 
SAVE  50% 

Single  copies  of  FOOD  &  WINE  are  $1.50  each,  or 
$18.00  a  year.  A  regular  year's  subscription  will  be  $12. 
But  now,  as  a  Charter  Subscriber,  you  pay  only  $9  for 
12  monthly  issues— a  saving  of  50%  off  the  newsstand 
price,  and  25%  off  the  regular  subscription  rate. 

So  send  the  attached  order  card  today.  (Or,  if  it  is 
missing,  mail  the  coupon  below). 

And  let  FOOD  &  WINE  light  up  your  life. 


Memorable  meals,  wonderful  wines,  elegant  entertaining, 
restaurants  and  resorts  to  rave  about...  they're  all  in 
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To  Edward  Garnett 

Icking,  bei  Miinchen,  Isarthal. 

3  July  1912 

Dear  Garnett, 

.  .  .  Weekley  it  seems,  is  going  half  crazed.  He  is 
fearfully  in  love  with  F[rieda].  There  are  storms 
of  letters  from  England,  imploring  her  to  renounce 
for  ever  all  her  ideas  of  love,  to  go  back  and  give 
her  life  to  her  husband  and  her  children.  Weekley 
would  have  her  back,  on  those  conditions. 
The  children  are  miserable,  missing  her  so  much. 
She  lies  on  the  floor  in  misery — and  then  is  fear- 
fully angry  with  me  because  I  won't  say  'stay  for 
my  sake'.  I  say  'decide  what  you  want  most,  to  live 
with  me  and  share  my  rotten  chances,  or  go  back 
to  security,  and  your  children — decide  for 
yourself — Choose  for  yourself.'  And  then  she 
almost  hates  me,  because  I  won't  say  'I  love  you — 
stay  with  me  whatever  happens.'  I  do  love  her. 
If  she  left  me,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  alive  six 
months  hence.  And  she  won't  leave  me,  I  think. 
God,  how  I  love  her — and  the  agony  of  it.  She  is  a 
woman  who  also  makes  a  man  suffer,  by  being 
blind  to  him  when  her  anger  or  resentment  is 
roused.  . . . 

My  dear  Garnett,  at  this  eleventh  hour  I  love  you 
and  understand  you  a  bit.  Don't  sympathise  with 
me,  don't. 

Yours  Sincerely    D.  H.  Lawrence 

To  Edward  Garnett 

'Villa  Igea',  Villa  di  Gargnano  I  Brescia), 
Lago  di  Garda.  Italy 
19  Nov.  1912 

Dear  Garnett, 

Your  letter  has  just  come.  I  hasten  to  tell  you 
I  sent  the  MS.  of  the  Paul  Morel  novel  [Sons  and 
Lovers]  to  Duckworth  [its  publisher,  Heinemann, 
having  turned  it  down],  registered,  yesterday. 
And  I  want  to  defend  it,  quick.  I  wrote  it  again, 
pruning  it  and  shaping  it  and  filling  it  in.  I  tell  you 
it  has  got  form — form:  haven't  I  made  it  patiently, 
out  of  sweat  as  well  as  blood.  It  follows  this  idea: 
a  woman  of  character  and  refinement  goes  into 
the  lower  class,  and  has  no  satisfaction  in  her  own 
life.  She  has  had  a  passion  for  her  husband,  so  the 
children  are  born  of  passion,  and  have  heaps  of 
vitality.  But  as  her  sons  grow  up  she  selects  them  as 
lovers — first  the  eldest,  then  the  second.  These 
sons  are  urged  into  life  by  their  reciprocal  love  of 
their  mother — urged  on  and  on.  But  when  they 
come  to  manhood,  they  can't  love,  because  their 
mother  is  the  strongest  power  in  their  fives,  and 
holds  them. — It's  rather  like  Goethe  and  his  mother 
and  Frau  von  Stein  and  Christiana — .  As  soon  as 
the  young  men  come  into  contact  with  women, 
there's  a  split.  William  gives  his  sex  to  a  fribble, 


and  his  mother  holds  his  soul.  But  the  split  kills  hirr 
because  he  doesn't  know  where  he  is.  The  next  son 
gets  a  woman  who  fights  for  his  soul — fights  his 
mother.  The  son  loves  the  mother — all  the  sons 
hate  and  are  jealous  of  the  father.  The  battle  goes 
on  between  the  mother  and  the  girl,  with  the  son 
as  object.  The  mother  gradually  proves  stronger, 
because  of  the  tie  of  blood.  The  son  decides  to 
leave  his  soul  in  his  mother's  hands,  and,  like  his 
elder  brother,  go  for  passion.  He  gets  passion.  Thei 
the  split  begins  to  tell  again.  But,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, the  mother  realises  what  is  the  matter,  and 
begins  to  die.  The  son  casts  off  his  mistress,  attends 
to  his  mother  dying.  He  is  left  in  the  end  naked  of 
everything,  with  the  drift  towards  death. 

It  is  a  great  tragedy,  and  I  tell  you  I've  written 
a  great  book.  It's  the  tragedy  of  thousands  of 
young  men  in  England.  ...  I  think  it  was  Ruskin's, 
and  men  like  him. — Now  tell  me  if  I  haven't  worke< 
out  my  theme,  like  life,  but  always  my  theme. 
Read  my  novel — it's  a  great  novel.  If  you  can't 
see  the  development — which  is  slow  like 
growth — I  can.  . . . 

To  Helen  Corke 

Irschenhausen,  (post )  Ebenhausen,  Oberbayern 
29  May  191 

Your  letter  followed  me  here.  I've  left  Italy — at 
least  during  the  hot  months.  If  I  can  I  shall  go 
back  in  September — if  I've  got  any  money.  .  .  . 

I  don't  know  whether  we  might  do  any  good 
by  keeping  up  a  connection.  Muriel  [Jessie]  wants 
absolutely  to  have  done  with  me — neither  to  hear 
of  me  or  from  me  any  more.  .  .  . 

...  I  am  here  in  a  little  house  made  of  wood, 
standing  in  a  corner  of  a  hilly  meadow  against  a 
big  pinewood,  and  looking  over  at  the  Alps.  Som< 
times  a  deer  steps  out  into  the  wheat,  sometimes 
a  hare  lobs  among  the  grass.  In  the  bedroom,  one 
can  hear  the  squirrels  chattering.  We  two  are  alone 
We  stay  here  only  a  little  longer.  I  may  come  to 
England  for  a  short  time.  I  don't  want  to.  I  want 
to  go  back  to  Italy.  I  don't  want  to  live  in  England 
any  more. 

Sons  and  Lovers  comes  out  just  now.  I  remembe 
your  telling  me,  at  the  beginning,  it  would  be 
great.  I  think  it  is  so.  I  wonder  if  you  will  agree. 

I  seem  to  have  had  several  lives,  when  I  think 
back.  This  is  all  so  different  from  anything  I  have 
known  before.  And  now  I  feel  a  different  person. 
It  is  all  queerer  than  novels.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  take  life  carelessly,  it  behaves  so  topsy-turvih 
Life  unsaddles  one  so  often.  But  now  I  don't  think 
it  can,  not  much,  any  more.  . . . 

riverisco    D.  H.  Lawrence  t 
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THE  TRAINING  BRA 

A  few  miles  from  the  cenote 
in  the  busiest  city  of  Yucatan 
our  maiden  of  eleven  tells  us 
she's  ready  for  a  training  bra 
and  I  think  "Why  not?"  and  tell 
the  salesgirl,  herself  old  enough 
now  for  sacrifice — "La  mas  chiquita, 
por  javor" — She  knows  what  I  mean, 
looks  at  the  child,  then  holds  up 
before  her  own  breasts  the  smallest 
bra  they  have.  It's  still  too  large. 
Behind  us  two  janitors  have  left  off 
their  sweeping  and  are  clowning 
with  their  brooms,  pointing,  covering 
their  mouths  with  their  hands, 
guffawing,  seeing  that  we're  trying 
to  fit  my  daughter,  who's  deadly 
serious,  delighted.  Then  I  spot 
in  cotton  goods  a  little  band 
a  baby  wears  across  his  chest 


and  suggest  it  looks  just  right. 
The  kid  is  charmed,  carried  away, 
Yes  she  wants  it.  After  all 
it  makes  her  underwear  two  piece. 
She  feels  important,  something's 
happening.  And  while  the  salesgirl 
shows  her  how  to  wear  it,  how 
it'll  stretch,  I  step  back  and  reproach 
the  janitors.  Get  back  to  work,  I  say, 
Can't  you  see  this  is  a  tender  moment, 
very  serious?  And  they  apologize, 
to  their  gods,  to  the  tourists,  to 
young  American  muchachas,  fledgling 
women  of  great  beauty  who  may  return 
in  a  few  years  to  collect 
their  whistles  and  stares  and  visit 
again  their  sacred  well.  And  who  knows — 
Love  them,  fly  before  them  in  golden 
robes,  splashing  through  the  green  slime 
of  Yucatan. 


THE  CENOTE  AT  CHICHEN  ITZA 

Leaning  upon  that  chalky  cliff 
you  held  your  breath  and  wondered  at 
strange  perfection  of  the  walls,  pure 
circles  cut  by  rain  where  moss  hung 
like  dead  hair,  and  great  green  cacti 
straggled  down  the  walls  like  spiders. 
The  deep  and  stagnant  waters,  green 
too,  seemed  to  lure  more  than  those  stones 
two  clowning  toughs  threw  in,  standing 
on  the  clay  parapet  the  priests 
had  left,  who  wore  sacred  feathers 
when  they  threw  their  best  victims  in. 
Dark  was  coming  fast  that  Friday 
we  saw  it,  this  immense  sink  hole, 
and  felt  something  beneath  the  scum 


wanting  us,  alluring  where  quartz 
skulls,  onyx  knives,  golden  women 
with  their  jewels  fell  and  fell  for 
sixty  feet,  like  birds  unique  and 
special  to  their  time  as  we,  Dear, 
are  not  to  ours.  You  held  on  tight 
and  later  said  you  almost  jumped 
out  past  the  caverns  pocking  walls. 
But  tourists  need  not  leap,  I  said, 
nor  be  taken  in  by  darkness. 
That  place  of  death  looked  exactly 
like  what  it  was.  You  held  your  breath 
and  screamed  when  that  German  threw  in 
lizards  he'd  caught  on  pyramids. 

_by  David  Ray 


OTHER  THINGS  BEING  EQUAL 


by  David  Suter 


WHEN  CELLS  DIVIDE 

The  "central  dogma"  of  molecular  biology  states  that 
although  the  information  in  DNA  can  be  translated  into 
protein,  the  reverse  process  never  happens;  no  memory 
of  the  experience  of  a  cell  persists  in  the  genes  it  passes 
on.  And  yet  .  .  . 

Before  the  construction  at  Oxford  University  of  the 
"DNA  Reader  machine,"  the  genetic  code  with  its  al- 
phabet of  chemical  letters,  triplet  words,  and  prescrip- 
tive sentences,  was  hardly  more  than  a  useful  metaphor. 
The  Reader  was  designed  to  resemble  the  normal  DNA- 
RNA  mechanism,  albeit  on  a  different  scale  and  with 
different  ends.  Samples  of  cells  fed  into  the  machine 
would  have  their  DNA  strands  unwound  and  then  trans- 
lated by  quasi  RNA,  not  to  protein  as  in  living  cells,  but 
to  a  pattern  of  electric  impulses  that  a  computer  inter- 
preted as  plain-language  descriptions  of  the  gene's 
chemistry  and  message. 

Doctors  and  biologists  hoped  that  once  the  full  con- 
tent of  a  gene  was  recorded  this  way,  it  could  be  con- 
sulted like  any  other  library. 

Of  particular  interest  were  the  function  and  content 
of  "extra"  DNA,  which  seemed  to  make  up  a  large  part 


of  the  chromosome  in  many  species,  yet  had  no  obse 
able  purpose. 

The  contents  of  the  first  complete  "gene  text,"  wl 
surprising  at  the  time,  are  now  considered  typical 
"extra"  DNA.  The  text,  from  a  fragment  of  frog  ch 
mosome,  besides  giving  methods  of  construction 
certain  cell  walls,  also  contained  voluminous  appendic 
folklore,  and  fable,  as  well  as  a  long,  contradictory 
count  of  a  primordial  civil  war  between  daughter  ce 
A  more  recent  text,  this  one  from  chimpanzee  her 
globin,  seems  to  be  part  of  a  letter  written  by  an  exi 
revolutionary  plasmid,  who  exhorts  his  followers  ir 
distant  cell  colony  to  use  caution  in  disrupting  the 
pressive  capitalist  enzymes,  lest  they  destroy  their  hos 

Given  this  historical  trend  in  the  revealed  code, 
neticists  felt  that  "extra"  human  DNA  might  docum 
great  humanistic  themes.  When  a  human  chromoso 
was  fed  into  the  Reader,  however,  the  "extra"  mate] 
proved  little  more  than  a  "spacer"  punctuating  the  co< 
the  spacer  occurred  at  regular  intervals  along  the  stra 
of  DNA,  and  seemed  to  contain  only  messages  adver 
ing  local  cell  products. 
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RACE  RELATIONS 


short  story 


by  Joseph  Epstein 


^'mon,  flowers,  you  red-neck,  you 
'cracker  bastard,  throw,  let  'er  fly, 
, baby,  if  you  got  the  balls." 

I  A     1  don't  exactly  know  what  had  hap- 

led:  whether  in  the  boredom  of  a  Saturday 
ernoon  at  the  end  of  our  fourth  of  eight 
eks  of  basic  training  Bobby  Flowers,  late 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas,  had  called  Jackson 
tes,  late  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  a  nigger,  or 
tes  had  applied  some  similar  magic  word  to 
fters.  But  someone  had  said  something  to 
naeone,  and  it  appeared  as  if  we  might  have 
T  mall  race  war  on  our  hands  in  Charley  Com- 
j  ny.  Second  Battalion,  Third  Training  Regi- 
-  ;nt,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.  Gates, 
J  >ng  with  five  of  his  Negro  pals,  was  on  the 
1  rch  of  their  barracks,  while  Flowers,  with 
J  ne  or  ten  of  his  good  ol'  boys,  rocks  in  their 
J  ts,  was  about  to  charge  up  after  them. 
I  The  scene  reminded  me  that  when  I  was  a 
iy  growing  up  in  Chicago,  at  Riverview,  the 
eat  amusement  park  at  Western  Avenue  and 
;hnont.  for  a  quarter  you  could  get  three 
mpy  baseballs  with  which  to  try  to  knock  a 
egro  in  the  water.  The  Negroes,  four  of  them, 
t  in  separate  cages,  each  upon  a  swinglike 
atform  three  or  so  feet  above  a  shallow  pool 
water.  A  bar  extended  out  from  the  left  of 
ich  of  these  cages,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
sc  of  steel  perhaps  a  foot  in  diameter.  Hit 
ie  disc  with  a  ball  and  the  bar  triggered  the 
atform,  which  fell  away,  dropping  the  Negro 
i  the  pool  of  water.  In  accomplishing  this 
:at  the  lumpiness  of  the  baseballs  and  the 
irowing  distance  of  some  ninety  or  a  hun- 
I  red  feet  were  really  minor  obstacles.  The 
I  lajor  obstacle  was  that  the  Negroes  within 
ie  cages  taunted  the  customers,  picking  out 
)me  trait  in   them  and  playing  it  for  a 
ublic  laugh  at  their  expense.  "C'mon  ya 
quinty  little  mothah,"  a  Negro  in  one  of  the 
ages  might  call  out  to  an  Oriental  about  to 
ry  his  luck,  "les'  see  what  you  got."  And  then, 
'hen  the  man  missed  all  three  throws,  the 
iegro  would  return  with,  "Sorry,  squints — no 
•owl  of  rice!"  Men  with  girlfriends  or  wives 


in  tow  were  especially  vulnerable.  "That  the 
best  you  can  do,  Peewee?" — or,  as  the  trait 
might  have  been,  "Fatso,"  or  "Four-eyes,"  or 
"Baldy."  Sometimes  they  would  turn  their 
buttocks  toward  the  customer,  bend  over,  and 
call  out  from  between  their  legs,  "Pit-i-ful." 
I  have  seen  men  grow  so  enraged  that  they 
forgot  the  disc  that  triggered  the  platform  and 
threw  directly  at  the  cage,  hoping  the  ball 
would  go  through  the  wire  and  crash  against 
the  Negro's  skull.  Often  a  man  would  spend 
five  or  six  dollars  and  damn  near  throw  his 
arm  out  before  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knocking  one  of  those  jeering  Negroes  in  the 
water. 

"All  right,"  Sergeant  Alerton  boomed, 
striding  across  the  company  area.  "I  see  where 
I  got  me  the  chance  to  kick  some  ass  before 
I  knock  off  for  the  weekend."  A  tall  man, 
ebony  and  elegant  in  fatigues,  boots,  and  hel- 
met liner,  Sergeant  Alerton  adopted  the  style 
with  trainees  of  a  menacing  Kingfish:  he  could 
make  jokes — fine  Kingfishian  ones — but  he 
was  not  a  man  you  fooled  with.  His  first  an- 
nouncement to  us  recruits  after  we  had  ar- 
rived at  Charley  Company,  our  heads  freshly 
shaved,  writhing  in  the  itchiness  of  our  new 
uniforms  and  nearly  lame  from  the  stiffness  of 
our  boots,  was  about  religious  services.  "On 
Sunday  mornings,"  he  yelled,  en  basso,  "ev- 
ery swinging  dick  among  you  will  get  your  can 
out  of  the  sack  to  attend  church  in  the  denom- 
ination of  your  choice.  As  for  those  of  you  of 
the  Hebrew  extraction,  you  will  haul  your  cans 
off  to  Friday  evening  services,  making  arrange- 
ments to  help  GI  the  barracks  for  Saturday 
inspection  later  in  the  evening."  While  help- 
ing out  for  two  days  in  the  orderly  room  when 
the  company  clerk  took  sick,  I  learned  that 
Sergeant  Andrew  Alerton  had  been  awarded 
a  Bronze  Star  and  a  Purple  Heart  in  Korea. 
Eleven  years  ago,  before  joining  the  regular 
army  in  1948,  he  had  worked  as  a  soda  jerk 
in  St.  Louis. 

Alerton's  intervention  was  enough  to  calm 
things  down.  Gates  and  his  gang  disappeared 
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oseph  Epstein  *nto  ^eir  barracks,  Flowers  and  his  walked 
— —  —  —     off.  Some  of  the  troops  went  back  to  their 

RACE 

touch  football  game  in  the  Fort  Leonard  Wood 
RELATIONS  dust;  others  returned  to  writing  letters  or  to 
poker  games  or  to  listening  to  radios  in  the 
barracks.  I  went  off  to  the  PX  with  two  guys 
from  my  platoon  for  a  beer  and  to  pick  up  a 
can  of  shaving  cream.  The  Gates-Flowers 
wrangle  could  have  turned  into  something 
very  ugly.  Before  I  had  thought  Jackson  Gates 
a  somewhat  comic  figure;  I  now  began  to  think 
him  perhaps  also  slightly  dangerous. 


WHATEVER  else  I  might  have 
thought  about  Negroes,  1  was  not 
accustomed  to  thinking  of  them 
as  dangerous.  Most  of  what  feel- 
ings I  did  have,  I  suspect  1  must  have  taken 
over  from  my  father.  Without  being  a  par- 
ticularly political  character — years  later  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  twice  voted  for 
Eisenhower  over  Adlai  Stevenson — my  father 
had  rather  special  feelings  about  Negroes. 
Ernesta  Robinson,  a  most  upright  middle- 
class  Negro  woman,  was  the  secretary  and 
bookkeeper  for  his  small  but  successful  busi- 
ness at  a  time  when  Negroes,  men  or  women, 
were  not  generally  allowed  in  office  jobs.  Once, 
when  I  was  four  or  perhaps  five  years  old,  my 
father  heard  me  recite  the  street  rhyme  "Ee- 
nie  meenie  minie  mo,  catch  a  nigger  by  the 
toe,  if  he  hollers  let  him  go,"  and  upbraided 
me  for  it  so  severely  that,  not  knowing  why  he 
was  angry  or  where  his  anger  was  coming 
from,  I  collapsed  into  tears.  "Of  all  people," 
my  father  said,  "we  as  Jews  must  never  use 
such  words." 

Then  at  home,  not  living  with  us  but  coming 
in  two  days  a  week  to  clean  and  iron,  was  Dell, 
a  short  and  very  dark  woman  who  was  "with 
us,"  as  my  mother  used  to  put  it,  for  as  long 
as  I  could  remember,  but  whose  last  name  I 
never  knew.  Dell  did  not  say  much,  but  I  re- 
member her  being  especially  kind  to  me.  the 
oldest  child,  perhaps  because  she  knew  me 
longer  than  she  knew  my  sister.  "How  Dell's 
baby?"  she  used  to  say  to  me  when  she  had 
changed  into  her  work  clothes.  When  1  was 
seven  or  eight,  she  would  occasionally  slip  me 
a  nickel.  My  mother  told  me  I  must  find  a  po- 
lite way  not  to  take  these  nickels:  Dell  worked 
hard  for  her  money  and  had  better  things  to 
do  with  it  than  give  it  to  me  to  spend  on  candy 
or  gum.  My  mother  used  to  give  Dell  those  of 
her  dresses  she  was  no  longer  interested  in,  or 
make  up  for  her  a  bag  of  fruit — some  of  it 
bruised,  which  neither  my  sister  nor  I,  being 
finicky  about  such  things,  would  eat — to  take 
home  for  her  family.  One  day  in  my  eleventh 


year  I  came  home  from  school  to  leffrn  I 
Dell  had  had  a  heart  attack  while  washing 
dining-room  windows  and,  before  an  arr 
lance  arrived,  had  died  on  our  living-rc 
couch.  She  was  forty-seven  years  old.  Co 
she  have  borne  a  son  like  Jackson  Gates? 

Although  Gates  was  in  the  third  platoon  ; 
I  was  in  the  second,  I  recalled  noticing  him 
our  first  full  day  in  Charley  Company.  Serge 
Roscoe  Mullins,  our  field  sergeant,  a  wl 
man  with  a  devoted  beer-drinker's  stom 
— "Ah,"  he  used  to  exclaim,  as  we  headed  b 
to  the  company  after  one  of  our  long  marcl 
"I  can  taste  that  Falstaff  now" — asked  if  a 
one  among  the  trainees  had  any  ROTC 
perience.  Gates  sprang  forward  to  annou 
that  he  had  had  three-and-a-half  years  of  RC 
at  Morgan  State  College.  That  three-and-a-1 
years  sounded  fishy  to  me — with  four  ye 
after  all,  he  would  have  qualified  as  an  off 
— but  apparently  it  did  not  sound  so  to  i 
geant  Mullins,  who  appointed  Gates  trai 
sergeant  of  the  third  platoon.  With  exagger£ 
posture,  Gates  saluted  and  screamed  < 
"Thank  you,  sir!" 

"Goddamn  it,"  Mullins  returned,  "what 
hell  they  teach  you  in  ROTC,  Gates?  1 
don't,  damn  you,  salute  and  you  don't  say  ' 
to  a  noncommissioned  officer!" 

My  father  used  to  write  an  annual  checl 
$100  for  the  NAACP,  but  as  he  wrote  out  th 
checks  I  doubt  that  he  had  in  mind  so 
one  who  looked  like  Jackson  Gates.  In  appi 
ance,  Gates  was  a  liberal's  nightmare  o 
Negro,  a  middle-class  Negro's  nightmare  c 
Negro,  but  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  cartoonist's 
light.  He  was  not  merely  very  dark  but  ab 
four  or  five  different  colors:  his  skin  rat 
resembled  the  leather  of  an  old  boot  that  1 
been  shined  first  with  black  polish,  then  v 
cordovan-colored  polish,  then  with  oxblo 
then  brown,  then  black  again.  His  large 
protruded,  the  bottom  one  pendulously;  I 
of  his  bottom  teeth  in  the  front  were  cappec 
gold.  His  nose  was  flat,  the  nostril  holes  the  ! 
of  quarters.  His  skull  had  an  odd  shape  tc 
as  if  it  had  once  been  bashed  in  on  one  si 
His  hair  was  shaved,  as  was  everyone  else's 
basic  training,  but  in  civilian  life  I  imagin 
must  have  been  straightened  and  heavily 
maded  in  the  style  known  as  processed, 
wore  glasses  with  thick  lenses  and  wide  hi 
frames,  which,  when  he  took  them  off,  left  1 
squinting  with  the  look  of  someone  who  1 
just  come  up  from  a  lengthy  underwater  sw 
He  was  about  five-foot-nine  and  muscular, 
his  muscularity  had  no  athletic  gracefulr 
about  it — a  point  worth  mentioning  if  only 
cause,  at  a  later  time,  he  told  me  that  in  coll 
he  played  second-string  behind  the  Chic; 
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rs'  great  running  hack  Willie  Gallimore. 
tainly  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Gates  played 
ind  Gallimore.  yet  who  knew  for  sure  in 
se  days  how  deep  in  talent  Negro  colleges 
Morgan  State  were?  He  prohahly  didn't, 
then  again  he  just  may  have.  The  same 
it  for  those  three-and-a-half  years  of  ROTC. 
y  three-and-a-half  years?  Nothing  in  Gates's 
r  of  speaking  or  general  manner  hinted  at 
having  gone  to  college  at  all. 
S'one  of  these  need  have  been  pressing  ques- 
ts hut  for  the  fact  that,  when  basic  training 
;  completed,  I  was  sent  to  clerk-typist  school 
Fort  Chaffee,  in  Arkansas,  and  so,  too,  was 
:kson  Gates.  I  was  sitting  on  my  bunk,  un- 
:king  and  laying  out  my  gear  the  morning 
arrived,  when  Gates  threw  his  duffel  bag 
p  the  bunk  next  to  mine. 
'What's  happenin',  baby?" 
'Not  a  hell  of  a  lot,"  I  said. 
'Arkansas!  Daddy,  this  ain't  exactly  my 
a  of  a  sweet  place  for  a  man  with  my  suntan. 
W  . 

I  replied  that,  since  we  apparently  were  not 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  base  anyhow,  it 
ln"t  matter  too  much  where  we  were.  My 
n  situation,  I  said,  was  really  not  so  different 
im  his. 

'Let's  face  it,  Gates,  the  army  shows  no 
■ritism.  It  treats  evervone  as  if  he  were  a 


gro. 

"Hey,  daddy,"  he  said, 
u  know  that?" 


you 


ain't  too  bad, 


As  it  turned  out,  Chaffee  was  a  great 
improvement  over  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  It  wasn't  so  cold;  one  wasn't 
always  biting  down  on  coal  dust. 
Clerk-typist  school  entailed  less  spit  and  pol- 
ish, less  overall  harassment,  than  basic  train- 
ing. After  morning  chow  we  would  line  up  in 
fatigues,  boots,  helmet  liners,  and  field  jackets, 
but  instead  of  rifles  on  our  shoulders  we  would 
tote  typing  manuals  under  our  arms.  ("Titless 
WACs"  was  the  old  army  joke.)  We  would  be 
marched  off  to  spend  the  morning  learning  to 
type  to  music,  usually  to  very  upbeat  stuff 
such  as  the  theme  from  Bridge  over  the  River 
Ktvai  or  John  Philip  Sousa  marches;  return 
for  lunch;  then  march  back  to  afternoon  ses- 
sions about  how  to  fill  out  morning  reports. 
Although  we  could  not  go  into  the  nearby  town 
of  Fort  Smith  (not  yet .  at  any  rate),  or  even 
keep  civilian  clothes,  our  evenings  were  pretty 
much  our  own.  Our  regular  army  platoon  ser- 
geants not  only  didn't  mind  poker  games  in 
the  barracks  but  generally  took  a  hand.  Lights 
went  out  at  nine,  yet  no  one  minded  if  you  sat 
in  the  latrine  and  read.  After  not  being  allowed 
any  books  or  magazines  through  all  of  basic 
training,  I  now  went  on  a  reading  binge,  gorg- 
ing myself  after  lights-out  on  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian  and  English  novels. 

One  night  around  eleven  o'clock  I  was  sitting 
propped  against  the  wall  in  the  latrine,  using 
my  folded-up  field  jacket  as  a  pillow,  reading 
a  Chekhov  story  entitled  "An  Anna  Round 


'Whatever  else 
I  might  have 
thought  ahout 
Negroes,  I  was 
not  accustomed 
to  thinking 
of  them  as 
dangerous." 


m  m 
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Joseph  Epstein     His  Neck,"  when  Jackson  Gates  walked  in. 

P  .  p-r,  "Hey,  man,"  he  said  from  one  of  the  urinals, 
rt/vLilL     jjjg  jjgcj^  t0  me  "yOU  g0t  it  made,  you  know 

RELATIONS  that?" 

1  didn't  respond  because  I  wasn't  quite  sure 
exactly  what  he  meant.  Was  he  'commenting 
on  what  must  have  been  my  evident  pleasure 
in  my  book?  Or  was  he,  more  significantly, 
talking  about  the  fact  that  this  was  Arkansas, 
the  South  in  the  year  1959,  and  that  I  was 
white  and  he  black,  and  that  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world?  Whichever  it  might 
have  been,  Gates  was  evidently  not  going  to 
elaborate  upon  the  point. 

"Sacktime,"  he  announced,  zipping  himself 
up  as  he  walked  out  of  the  latrine. 

Odd:  it  was  a  Wednesday  night  and  Gates 
was  wearing  not  his  fatigues  but  his  dress  green 
uniform.  He  appeared,  moreover,  to  be  com- 
ing in  from  off  the  post,  something  strictly 
forbidden.  But  if  he  hadn't  gone  off  the  post, 
then  why  was  he  wearing  his  dress  greens? 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  last  man  who 
told  me  that  I  had  it  made  was  also  a  Negro, 
LeRoy  Fortess,  who  worked  for  something  like 
eleven  years  for  my  father  as  his  shipping 
clerk,  porter,  mail  clerk,  and  odd-jobs  man. 
LeRoy  was  in  his  early  forties,  natty  even  in 
work  clothes,  and  never  without  his  hat,  usu- 
ally a  fairly  expensive  gray  fedora.  LeRoy 
had  an  eye  for  the  ladies;  once,  when  I  was 
sixteen  and  working  on  Saturdays  for  my  fa- 
ther, LeRoy  asked  me  to  fetch  him  some  cig- 
arettes out  of  the  drawer  of  his  workbench. 
The  cigarettes  were  there,  all  right,  but  so 
were  two  decks  of  playing  cards  with  porno 
pictures  on  them  and  a  half-dozen  or  so  of 
an  item  that  used  to  be  known  as  a  French 
tickler.  Because  of  this  discovery  of  LeRoy 's 
penchant  for  the  illicit,  I  one  day  asked  him 
if  he  could  arrange  to  get  false  identification 
for  a  friend  and  me,  so  that,  though  under  age, 
we  could  be  served  in  bars.  Not  a  problem, 
said  LeRoy,  and  one  Sunday  my  friend  and  I 
traveled  out  to  the  West  Side  to  pick  up  Le- 
Roy. LeRoy  wore  a  pearl-gray  hat  with  a  mid- 
night-blue band  and  my  father's  hand-me- 
down  double-breasted  camel's  hair  overcoat, 
and.  in  this  getup,  looked  oddly  Jewish.  He 
had  us  drive  over  to  a  Negro  undertaker  s  on 
Lake  Street.  In  the  basement,  where  the  un- 
dertaker worked,  corpses  were  strewn  about 
on  tables,  the  blood  and  other  body  fluids  still 
being  drained  from  one.  LeRoy  explained  to 
the  undertaker  what  it  was  that  we  wanted. 
The  undertaker,  a  muscular  man  in  an  under- 
shirt and  wearing  a  stocking  cap.  took  out  two 
affidavits,  filled  in  our  names  and  false  ages, 
and  then  signed  and  notarized  them.  We  each 
paid  him  $5.  Unfolded,  the  affidavits  measured 


roughly  three  feet  long  and  were,  of  coirs 
absolutely  useless;  any  bartender  preset 
with  a  document  of  this  kind  would  doj 
over  with  raucous  laughter.  But  we  said  nj 
ing,  lest  we  offend  LeRoy,  who  had  done] 
best  he  could.  "You  got  it  made  now,"  he  I 
when  we  dropped  him  off  at  his  apartmen! 
few  years  later,  when  I  was  at  college, 
father  discovered  that  LeRoy,  who  for  a 
than  a  decade  had  been  taking  off  Tues 
afternoons  (with  pay)  to  get  treatment 
an  advanced  case  of  diabetes,  never  had  < 
betes  at  all.  Although  my  father  regretted 
ing  so,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fire  h 
However  he  may  have  intended  it,  th 
was  a  sense  in  which  Gates  was  correct  ab 
my  having  it  made.  While  I  was  committee 
the  draftee's  bleak  view  of  army  life, 
truth  was — though  I  should  not  have  admit 
it — that  I  rather  liked  my  time  at  Fort  Chaf 
The  duty  was  light,  except  for  pulling  an 
casional  KP  or  guard  duty.  I  played  pokei 
the  early  part  of  most  evenings,  and  won  fa 
steadily  at  it;  and  read  myself  nearly  to  si 
afterward  in  the  latrine.  I  was  even  learning 
type,  and  taking  a  certain  pleasure  in  bec< 
ing  good  at  it.  Of  course,  my  situation  i 
different  from  that  of  others.  I  had  not  1 
to  leave  a  good  job  when  I  was  drafted 
instead  dropped  out  of  graduate  school,  wh 
1  had  intended  to  do  anyway.  Nor  did  I  le 
a  wife  or  even  a  regular  girlfriend  in  Chica 
After  the  indolence  of  graduate  school, 
routine  of  the  army  was  something  of  a  rel 
Things  could  have  been  a  lot  worse,  especi; 
if  I  had  been  married. 


T didn't  know  that  Jackson  Gates  ha 
wife  in  Detroit.  Even  though  his  bi 
was  next  to  mine,  he  never  mentioi 
being  married.  Nor  could  I  remember 
mail  call,  his  named  being  yelled  out  for  ] 
ular  letters,  as  was  the  case  with  most  man 
men  among  the  trainees.  I  only  first  lear 
about  Gates's  marriage  when  Otis  Cook 
light-skinned  and  rather  heavyset  Negro  in 
barracks,  with  whom  Gates  usually  ate  in 
mess  hall,  told  me  that  Gates  had  just  recei 
a  Dear  John  letter  from  his  wife  and  was  j 
ting  emergency  leave  to  return  to  Detroit 
try  to  patch  things  up.  The  reason  that  C< 
was  telling  me  this  was  that  he  was  collect 
from  everyone  in  the  barracks  to  get  up  sc 
money  for  Jackson  to  get  home  on.  I  gave  1 
twenty  bucks,  out  of  my  poker  winnings.  G; 
was  to  leave  for  Detroit  the  next  day,  a  ! 
urday.  after  inspection.  He  seemed  defea 
before  he  left — as  who  in  his  place  would 
have  been — and  not  very  optimistic  about 
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able  to  hold  his  marriage  together.  Dressed 
his  greens  and  bulky  army  overcoat,  he 
amid  our  calls  of  good  luck.  If  I  thought 
t  all  strange  that  he  had  bothered  to  take 
rig  on  so  dour  a  mission  a  recent  PX  acqui- 
on,  his  portable  hi-fi,  I  didn't,  in  my  sym- 
hy  for  the  poor  guy,  choose  to  dwell  on  it. 
my  mother's  Aunt  Sophie  used  to  say,  "Go 
lerstand  the  shvartzers!" 
^hile  Gates  was  in  Detroit,  I  spent  the 
JCS  rst  day  of  my  two  years  in  the  army.  It  was 
ay  of  KP,  which  started  out  like  all  such 
'S,  except  that  I  did  not  get  the  job  I  had 
ne  to  prefer  on  KP,  that  of  scrubbing  pots 
I  pans.  I  preferred  it  because,  while  it  in- 
ved  the  most  drudgery,  it  also  involved,  so 
relievedly  dreary  was  it  recognized  to  be, 
least  harassment.  Instead  I  had  to  take 
job  of  dining-room  orderly,  which  involved 
ting  and  cleaning  off  tables,  mopping  floors, 
ing  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  cleaning  the 
lk  machines,  replacing  condiments.  Under  a 
igh  mess  sergeant  it  meant  a  number  of  ad- 
ional  chores  as  well.  And  our  mess  hall,  a 
ge  one  shared  by  four  different  companies, 
d  a  tough  mess  sergeant:  a  short  man,  a 
•gro  from  New  York  of  compact  build  and 
j  llowish   color  with  the  misleadingly  soft 
]  me  of  Larry  Winslow. 
It  looked  to  be  the  normal  grueling  fifteen- 
ur  day  on  KP,  but  Sergeant  Winslow  had 
j  ded  a  new  twist  to  the  usual  torture.  After 
a  r  dining-room  chores  following  lunch  were 
j  tished,  instead  of  allowing  us  a  short  break, 
put  the  eight  dining-room  orderlies  to  the 
iious  and  knuckle-busting  job  of  rubbing 
iwn  his  huge  black  ovens  with  steel  wool.  To 
lat  purpose  we  did  this  was  unclear,  yet  the 
b,  because  you  could  not  determine  if  you 
ere  making  any  progress  on  it — you  just  kept 
bbing  those  frigging  ovens,  which  didn't 
;t  any  shinier  or  any  duller — was  impossible 
concentrate  on  for  long.  Winslow  caught  us 
•king  about  the  endlessness  of  the  job.  In 
1  accentless  voice,  without  a  tremor  of  pas- 
on  in  it.  he  warned  that  if  he  caught  us  again 
!  e  could  expect  to  spend  the  entire  night  work- 
ig  in  his  kitchen.  I  doubt  that  there  was 
nyone  among  us  who  did  not  believe  in  his 
bility  to  make  good  on  the  threat,  but  the 
;  ;dium  of  the  task  simply  proved  too  much, 
i  talf-an-hour  later   we   were   joking  again, 
lone  of  us  noticed  Sergeant  Winslow  ap- 
roach  from  behind  "More  grab-assin',  I  see," 
e  said  in  that  terrific  calm  voice.  "All  right, 
'ou  will  all  spend  the  night  taking  off  the  old 
rax  from  these  floors  and  rewaxing  them." 
Ind  so  we  did.  We  worked  till  5:30  the  next 
aorning.  a  full  twenty-four-hour  shift,  knock- 
ng  off  only  when  the  next  day's  KPs  came  on, 


leaving  us  bleary-eyed  and  with  time  enough 
only  to  shave  and  change  into  fresh  fatigues 
for  the  day's  classes. 

Everyone  who  has  put  in  his  time  in  the 
army  has  run  into  a  man  of  quiet  but  quite 
earnest  cruelty  like  Sergeant  W  inslow,  and  the 
only  reason  I  bring  him  up  here  is  because, 
two  weeks  after  our  twenty-four-hour  KP  shift, 
when  we  were  given  our  first  pass  into  the 
town  of  Fort  Smith,  I  saw  the  fearsome  Ser- 
geant Winslow.  He  was  driving  through  town 
in  a  current  year's  white  Buick  convertible. 
The  top  was  down  and  he  was  laughing  and 
sharing  a  feeling  of  comfortable  cordiality 
with  a  companion  who  turned  out  to  be  my 
old  bunk-mate,  Private  Jackson  Gates. 

This  glimpse  of  him  on  obviously  chummy 
terms  with  Sergeant  Winslow  altered  my  opin- 
ion of  Gates.  But  then,  my  opinion  of  Gates 
regularly  underwent  alterations.  While  we  were 
at  Chaffee,  a  Liston-Patterson  title  bout  was 
scheduled,  and  near  the  day  of  the  fight  I  stood 
a  few  men  down  from  Gates  in  the  chow  line 
at  lunch.  He  talked  about  the  fight  with  great 
authority.  Doing  a  bit  of  fancy  footwork, 
feigning  and  snorting  in  a  shadowboxing 
dance,  he  allowed  as  how,  back  in  Detroit,  he 
had  had  five  professional  fights  as  a  middle- 
weight. Bull,  I  said  to  myself.  Then  I  heard 
him  say  that  he  had  lost  four  of  these  fights, 
two  by  knockout,  and  after  the  last  knew  it  was 
time  to  get  out  before  he  had  his  brains 
permanently  scrambled.  Artful  bull,  I  thought, 
but  still  bull.  Yet  not  long  after  Gates  returned 
from  his  trip  home  to  save  his  marriage — a 
trip  whose  outcome,  along  with  my  twenty 
bucks,  was  never  mentioned — he  began  wear- 
ing a  T-shirt  across  the  front  of  which  was 
printed  "Detroit  Golden  Gloves  1957."  Could 
he  have  had  those  pro  fights?  Who,  with 
Gates,  knew? 


What  was  known  was  an  extraor- 
dinary performance  that  Gates 
had  put  on  in  the  company  com- 
mander's office.  I  myself  learned 
about  it  from  Marv  Gradman,  the  company 
clerk,  who  had  been  a  ZBT  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  as  I  had  been  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Gates,  as  Gradman  told  the  story, 
had  requested  permission  to  speak  with  the 
'"old  man."  I  put  quotes  around  "old  man" 
because  he,  our  company  commander,  was  a 
first  lieutenant  who  had  gone  through  the 
ROTC  program  at  Auburn  University  in  Ala- 
bama and  who  could  not  have  been  more 
than  twenty-five,  or  two  years  older  than  most 
of  us  in  clerk-typist  school.  He  was  blond, 
the  old  man,  with  perfect  teeth  and  well 


"It  looked  to  be 
the  normal 
grueling  fif- 
teen-honr  day 
on  KP,  but  Ser- 
geant Winslow 
had  added  a 
new  twist  to  the 
usual  torture." 
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Joseph  Epstein  turned-out  in  his  tailored  and  starched  fa- 
.  pj-,  tigues.  He  had,  as  Gradman  explained,  less 
^^^^  than  ninety  days  to  serve  before  returning  to 
RELATIONS  Mobile,  Alabama,  a  fiancee,  and  a  profitable 
family  construction  business.  Never  very  wide- 
ranging  in  his  interests  to  begin  with,  the  old 
man,  according  to  Marv  Gradman,  at  this  time 
had  only  one  thing  on  his  mind:  getting  the 
hell  out  of  the  army  and  back  to  Mobile  with 
as  little  complication  as  possible. 

Since  the  old  man  had  not  a  ghost  of  a  clue 
who  Jackson  Gates  was,  one  has  to  imagine 
his  surprise  when  Gates,  this  strange-looking 
creature  in  thick  black-framed  glasses,  shows 
up  before  his  desk,  pops  him  a  salute  that 
would  have  been  overdone  if  offered  to  Benito 
Mussolini,  and,  after  his  salute  was  limply  re- 
turned, began: 

"Sir,  Private  Jackson  Gates  reporting,  sir! 
The  reason  I  am  here  is  to  report  acts  of  racial 
discrimination  against  myself  in  this  company, 
sir!  I  do  not  want  at  this  time  to  go  into  any 
detail  about  these  acts,  sir!  I  have  considered 
reporting  them  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Samuel  Gates, 
attorney-at-law  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  Chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  sir!  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  bitcher, 
sir!  No,  sir!  Instead,  sir,  knowing  that  you  are 
a  white  man  from  Alabama  and  I  am  a  Negro 
from  Detroit,  sir,  I  thought  I  would  show  you 
some  of  the  best  damn  soldiering  you  ever 
seen  out  of  any  draftee,  white  or  black,  sir!" 

And  with  this,  Gates,  still  at  rigor  mortis 
attention,  clicked  his  heels,  popped  another 
extravagant  salute,  executed  an  about-face  of 
furious  agility,  and  marched  out  of  the  old 
man's  office.  The  old  man's  mouth  had  not  yet 
closed  when  Gradman,  having  been  rung  on 
the  intercom,  appeared  in  his  office. 

"Specialist  Gradman,"  the  old  man  drawled, 
"what  in  the  cotton-pickin'  hell  was  that  all 
about?" 

Whatever  it  was,  it  was  decidedly  not  some- 
thing that  was  going  to  keep  the  old  man  from 
getting  back  to  Mobile  in  eighty-odd  days. 
Suddenly,  at  morning  lineups  and  elsewhere, 
Private  Jackson  Gates  emerged  from  obscurity. 

"Okay,  Gates,"  the  first  sergeant  announced, 
"march  the  men  off  to  class." 

"Gates,"  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  Saturday 
morning  P.E.  called  out,  "help  me  demonstrate 
to  these  young  troopers  how  a  push-up  ought 
to  be  done.  Watch  Gates,  men." 

"All  right,  Gates,  you  take  over  as  sergeant 
of  the  guard.  Assign  the  shifts.  But  you're  not 
to  walk  any  guard  yourself." 

To  pick  up  an  extra  S20  or  $25  Gates  would 
every  so  often  contract  to  do  guard  duty  for 
someone  else  in  the  barracks.  Easy  money  for 


him,  since  he  never  actually  had  to  walk 
himself — he  could  count  on  being  pick 
sergeant  of  the  guard — but  merely  had  to 
for  it.  One  weekend,  when  he  had  take 
someone  else's  guard  duty  under  these  t 
he  found  he  had  no  clean  dress  shirt  and  < 
if  he  could  borrow  one  of  mine,  whic 
promised  to  have  laundered  and  back  tt 
before  the  week  was  out. 

I  handed  him  a  shirt  from  out  of  my 
locker. 

"Thanks,  baby,"  he  said.  "I  won't  forge 
Although  our  bunks  were  next  to  each  o 
Gates  and  I  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  fri< 
He  for  the  most  part  hung  around  witB 
seven  or  eight  Negroes  in  the  company — 
on  weekends,  or  so  I  gathered,  with  Ser§ 
Winslow.  What  conversation  we  had  was 
usual  common  grousing,  complaints  abou 
food,  or  the  weather,  or  army  life  in  gen 
When  he  came  in  late — where  from,  I  still 
no  idea — he  would  greet  me  in  the  latrine 
a  perfunctory  "How  ya  makin'  it?"  or  "W 
happenin'?"  That,  though,  was  about  th< 
tent  of  it.  But  with  my  loaning  Gates  a 
for  guard  duty,  I  sensed  a  slight  change  in 
toward  me;  if  not  precisely  a  new  friendli 
then  a  recognition  that  I  wasn't  just  an< 
white  face.  One  Saturday  morning,  wThen  ] 
running  late  for  inspection,  I  was  hurr 
straightening  out  my  footlocker  and  lo 
up  to  find  that  Gates,  without  being  asked, 
making  my  bed.  I  was  touched. 


NOT  THAT  ANY  REAL  FRIENDSHIP 
tween  us  was  likely  to  develop, 
than  four  of  our  sixteen  week 
clerk-typist  school  remained,  at  w 
time  we  would  all  be  shipped  out  of 
Chaffee  to  work  as  company  clerks  or  in  1 
quarters  companies  on  other  posts.  In 
there  was  no  war,  and  no  serious  threat  of 
The  only  question  was  where  each  of  us  w 
be  assigned:  some  dreary  hole  like  Fort  I 
Texas,  or  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  or  Fort 
ning,  Georgia;  or  Korea,  which  sounded 
but  at  least  offered  the  prospect  of  some  1< 
time  in  Japan;  or,  plum  of  plums,  Europe, 
where  in  Europe. 

Early  one  Saturday  afternoon  Gates  a 
were  alone  in  the  barracks.  An  Erroll  Gf 
record  was  playing  on  his  hi-fi.  I  was  wr 
a  letter  home  and  Gates  was  sitting  on 
edge  of  his  bunk  shining  a  pair  of  boots  i 
he  asked  me  where  I  hoped  to  be  transft 
to  after  clerk-typist  school. 

"Anywhere  in  Europe  would  be  grea 
said.  "What  about  you?" 

"I'm  heading  back  home  to  Detroit, 


no 


n  nuclear  energy. 

facing  the  electric  power  industry. 


Nuclear  power  is  not  the  energy  form  of  the 
It  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  present.  And 
rtant  national  decisions  must  be  made  if  it  is  to 
nue  to  make  its  contribution  to  energy  supply. 

Nuclear  plants  have  been  generating  electric- 
Dmmercially  in  the  U.S.  since  1957.  Today  71 
s  provide  12%  of  this  country's  electricity— about 
uch  as  we  get  from  hydro-electric  dams,  more 
all  electric  power  generated  in  the  country  in 
In  some  areas,  most  of  the  electricity  people 
is  nuclear.  95  more  nuclear  stations  are  now 
?r  construction.  The  number  of  countries  with 
?ar  power  programs  is  now  53. 

A  clean  record 

Nuclear  generation  of  electricity  has  grown 
use  of  its  safety,  reliability  and  economy.  No 
industry  started  with  a  greater  appreciation  of 
sptial  hazards.  None  is  operated  under  more 
gent  occupational  and  environmental  safeguards. 

The  American  Medical  Association's  Council 
cientific  Affairs  recently  reported  that,  among  the 
:ipal  fuels  available  for  electricity  production 
the  next  25  years,  nuclear  power  has  the  lowest 
?rse  impact  on  health. 

The  near  future 

Nuclear  power  makes  economic  sense  in 
?ting  growing  energy  demands  and  in  reducing 
nation's  dependence  on  oil  and  gas. 

Unless  we  try  to  rely  entirely  on  coal  produc- 
i  for  generation,  or  to  shut  down  the  economy 
il  forms  like  solar  power  prove  affordable,  nuclear 
ver  will  become  increasingly  important  to  the 
r-terrn  well-being  of  the  country. 


Nuclear  policy 


The  electric  utility  industry  agrees  with  the 
ny  expert  opinions  that  ultimate  disposal  of  radio- 
've  wastes  presents  no  insurmountable  technical 
'blems.  Several  acceptable  methods  are  available. 

But  failure  of  the  federal  government  to 
element  available  nuclear  waste  disposal  technol- 


ogy is  being  mistakenly  seen  as  an  indication  that  the 
nuclear  waste  issue  cannot  be  resolved. 

Recently,  we  urged  the  Administration  to  take 
advantage  of  extensive,  existing  technical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  to  implement  a  program  on  a 
rigid  schedule  to  provide  a  spent-fuel  storage  facility 
and  a  waste  repository  at  the  earliest  practical  time. 
These  steps  are  necessary  to  assure  the  continued 
operation  of  nuclear  power  plants,  to  minimize  the 
uncertainty  that  has  been  slowing  down  commit- 
ments for  future  nuclear  plants  in  this  country',  and  to 
separate  the  waste  disposal  issue  from  the  licensing 
of  new  power  plants. 

Congress  has  divided  responsibility  for  the 
national  waste  management  program  among  several 
agencies  of  the  federal  government.  The  Department 
of  Energy  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  have  elements 
of  responsibility. 

Now,  Congress  must  provide  additional  effec- 
tive legislative  guidance  for  the  waste  management 
and  spent-fuel  storage  programs. 

The  long  run 

Opinion  polls  repeatedly  show  that  majorities 
of  the  American  people  support  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  to  generate  electricity.  Where  nuclear  plants 
are  in  operation,  the  percentages  are  even  higher. 

If  we  are  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
economic  and  energy-supply  opportunities  presented 
by  nuclear  energy  both  in  the  near  term  and  the  long 
term,  the  federal  government  will  need  to  take 
responsible  action  today. 

If  you  would  like  to  read  more  about  nuclear 
energy  as  a  source  of  electricity  or  learn  more  about 
the  management  of  high-level  radioactive  wastes  and 
spent  fuel,  write  to  us:  Edison  Electric  Institute,  90 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  more  information. 


Institute 

The  association  of  electric  companies 


Joseph  Epstein 
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said.  He  said  this  with  absolute  confidence. 

"How  can  you  be  sure?" 

"  'Cause  it  already  been  taken  care  of." 
Gates  admired  the  shined  boot,  put  it  down, 
picked  up  its  mate.  "No  sweat,  daddy." 

When  I  pressed  him,  Gates  Jtold  me  that 
through  his  friend  Larry  Winslow  he  had  got 
to  know  another  sergeant  at  G-l,  personnel, 
where  all  the  transfer  orders  were  cut.  "He  a 
good  cat,"'  said  Gates,  "my  man  at  G-l." 

"Jackson,  do  you  think  your  man  could  find 
a  way  to  get  me  to  Europe?  If  he  can  swing  it, 
tell  him  there's  three  hundred  in  it  for  him. 
And,  by  the  way,  there's  another  two  hundred 
in  it  for  you." 

I  had  blurted  it  out,  said  it  without  thinking 
about  it,  almost  as  if  by  instinct.  But  now 
that  I  had  said  it,  I  did  not  wish  to  withdraw 
what  I  had  said.  The  quality  of  the  next 
eighteen  months  of  my  life  hinged  on  where 
I  would  be  sent.  Would  they  be  lively  or  dead 
months?  Eighteen  months  in  Germany  or 
France  as  opposed  to  eighteen  months  in  Texas 
or  Missouri  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  As  for  the  money  I  had  promised  Gates, 
well,  I  had  poker  winnings  stowed  away  of 
more  than  $250;  and  the  remainder  I  could 
get  from  friends  in  Chicago,  or  if  need  be  from 
my  parents.  Of  course,  Gates  could  be  lying, 
in  which  case  it  would  come  to  nothing  any- 
way. But  then  again  he  might  not  be,  in  which 
case  I  would  have  been  foolish  to  have  said 
nothing.  As  long  as  no  money  passed  hands, 
it  was  worth  a  try. 

"No  harm  my  asking  the  cat,"  Gates  said. 
"We'll  get  back  to  you  on  it,  hear?" 

Gates  was  apparently  in  no  great  hurry.  A 
week  went  by  without  my  hearing  anything 
further  from  him.  My  mind,  meanwhile,  feast- 
ed on  fantasies  of  weekends  in  Paris,  London, 
Rome:  myself  seated  before  a  small  glass  filled 
with  amber  liquid  at  twilight  at  the  Brasserie 
Lipp;  being  fitted  for  an  elegant  and  indestruc- 
tible English  suit  on  Jermyn  Street,  Savile 
Row;  dashing  about  on  a  Vespa  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vatican  City.  The  contrast  with  the 
likely  alternatives — beery  weekends  in  Rollins, 
Missouri,  tattoo  shops  in  Killeen,  Texas — was 
more  than  demoralizing.  My  patience  ran  out. 

"Jackson,"  I  asked  one  morning  as  we 
walked  back  from  chow,  "hear  anything  from 
your  man  in  G-l  about  getting  me  to  Europe?" 

"I  told  him  about  you,  baby.  Told  him  you 
ofay  but  okay.  He  say  he  gonna  look  into  it. 
He  supposed  to  let  me  know  tonight." 

I  awaited  Gates  that  night  in  the  latrine.  I 
tried  to  read  Turgenev,  but  it  was  no  go.  My 
mind  drifted  to  tableaux  of  myself  squirting 
wine  into  my  mouth  from  a  leather  pouch  in 
Andalusia,  strolling  leisurely  among  the  tables 


at  Blackwell's  in  Oxford,  skiing  in*  Auj 
Around  11:30  Gates  walked  in. 

"What's  happenin',  daddy?" 

"My  question  to  you  exactly,  Jackson.' 

"How  do  Brussels,  Belgium,  sound,  dadi 

"Really?  Brussels?  It  sounds  beautiful.! 
me  more." 

"They  need  typists  at  something  c| 
NATO  headquarters  there — eight  of  them 
man  says,  why  shouldn't  you  be  one  of 
typists?  Trouble  is,  there  ain't  no  Amei 
base  in  Brussels,  so  you'll  got  to  live  ii 
apartment.  Just  like  a  civilian,  pops."  K 
ing  this  made  it  all  the  sweeter,  Gates  fla 
a  gold-toothed  smile. 

"What  about  the  money?  Does  your 
want  it  now?" 

Much  as  I  ached  for  Brussels,  I  was 
wary  of  being  conned.  Important  to  keej 
head  here. 

"Not  yet,"  Gates  said.  "He  says  wait  til 
final  orders  is  cut — that'll  be  time  enoug 
pay  him." 

"Jackson,  I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for 
I  want  you  to  know  that." 

"No  big  deal,  baby.  I  say,  if  you  can  hi 
cat,  why  not  help  a  cat?" 

"What  about  your  two  hundred?  Do 
need  it  now?" 

"Keep  it,  man,  you'll  be  needing  it  in 
rope.  One  day  maybe  you'll  find  a  way  t 
turn  the  favor." 

My  condition  was  one  of  edgy  ecs 
Brussels!  Wonderful!  I  pictured  the  ma 
Europe  and  placed  Brussels  central  on  it. 
so  many  things  could  go  wrong.  We  had  s< 
teen  days  left  at  Chaffee.  Orders,  we  were 
would  be  issued  in  fifteen  days.  In  fifteen  < 
then,  I  would  know  for  certain.  As  the 
dragged  on,  I  found  myself  wanting  to 
Gates  if  things  were  proceeding  as  plar 
But  I  hesitated  to  do  so,  lest  I  seem  a  pesl 
as  bad,  somehow  uncool.  Instead  I  asked 
about  his  own  plans  to  return  to  Detroit. 

"The  cat  has  it  fixed  up  for  me  to  work 
recruiting  office  about  a  mile  from  whe 
live.  It  gonna  be  sweet,  baby,  real  sweet, 
can  have  Europe,  daddy.  Detroit  is  1 
enough  for  me." 

I  could  have  Europe.  I  read  hope  in 
line.  Oh,  I  would  take  it.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes. 
me  Europe.  But  my  hope  was  mixed  with  d 
that  it  wouldn't  come  off;  dread  of  scar 
dread  of  some  illness  that  would  keep  n 
Chaffee.  I  stopped  playing  poker,  for  fe 
would  lose  back  my  winnings  and  not  hav< 
money  to  pay  off  Gates's  man  at  G-l.  I  c 
no  longer  concentrate  on  my  reading,  an 
went  to  bed  at  lights-out,  where  I  altera 
thoughts  of  European  delight  (a  Belgian 
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As)  with  U.S.  disaster  (venereal  disease  in 
fj  ahcmia  I.  The  days  crept  on.  With  six  to  go 
I  -ked  Gates  if  he  had  heard  anything  about 
I  ers  having  been  cut,  on  the  thin  pretext  of 
*  idering  if  his  man  wanted  his  money  yet. 
I  Stay  cool,  daddy,  stay  cool.  He'll  let  me 
.w  when  he  need  the  bread." 


w 


ith  THREE  DAYS  to  go,  Gates  told 
me  he  wanted  a  word  with  me 
outside  the  barracks. 

"Orders  is  cut,"  he  said.  "Like 
man  promised,  yours  is  for  NATO  head- 
irters,  Brussels,  Belgium.  Mine  is  for  De- 
it,  Michigan,  U.S.  of  A." 
"What  about  the  money?" 
"He  says  he  don't  need  it  till  after  you  got 
■m  golden  little  orders  in  your  hands.  But  1 
nk  maybe  it's  a  good  idea  to  give  him  half 
w,  the  other  half  after  the  orders  is  posted, 
■grays,  that's  what  I  going  to  do — to  show 
:  man  appreciation  for  the  trouble  he  gone 
•ough." 

This  was  the  first  indication  I  had  that  Gates, 
e  me,  was  coming  up  with  money.  Somehow, 
■shly,  1  thought  that  his  being  a  Negro,  as 
issumed  the  sergeant  in  G-l  was,  would  get 
the  transfer  to  Detroit  for  nothing.  We 
ire,  then,  Gates  and  I,  in  the  same  boat.  It 
ide  his  not  taking  the  S200  from  me  for  set- 
ig  this  up  all  the  more  impressive.  I  went 
ck  into  the  barracks  and  took  my  poker  win- 
ngs  from  where  I  had  them  hidden,  in  the 
;ges  of  the  Penguin  edition  of  Felix  Holt, 
unted  out  seven  twenties  and  a  ten,  and 
ought  it  back  out  to  Gates. 
'"Thanks,  Jackson,"  I  said,  "'for  everything." 
We  shook  hands.  "Hey,  daddy,"  he  said, 
10  sweat." 

Orders  were  to  be  posted  on  the  bulletin 
)ard  outside  the  orderly  room  on  Saturday 
.'ternoon  after  chow.  Sunday  and  Monday  we 
ould  draw  travel  vouchers  and  ship  out  to 
it  new  assignments.  I  rather  hoped  that  I 
light  have  a  day  between  flights  in  New  York 

spend  with  college  friends.  If  not,  all  right: 
ut  still,  a  day  in  Manhattan  would  be  nice. 

I  was  on  my  wTay  to  the  bulletin  board  out- 
ide  the  orderly  room,  trying  to  control  myself 
rom  breaking  into  a  run.  when  I  passed  Walt 
)oherty,  who  was  in  my  platoon  in  basic  at 
-eonard  Wood.  He  was  angry. 

"Something  wrong.  Walt?" 

'"Fuckin"  A.  something's  wrong.  I'm  being 
ent  to  fuckin'  Fort  Hood  right  in  the  middle 
f  fuckin'  Texas." 

"That's  really  lousy  luck,"  I  said. 

""Save  your  sympathy  for  yourself,"  he  said. 
'You're  going  there,  too." 


"What?  Are  you  sure?" 

"Lnless  I  misread  the  list,  you  are." 

I  ran  the  rest  of  the  way  over  to  the  orderly 
room.  A  crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  the 
bulletin  board.  Names  were  listed  in  alphabet- 
ical order  with  destinations  for  each  man 
marked  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page 
alongside  his  name.  Easily  the  majority  of  our 
company  were  being  sent  off  to  Fort  Hood. 
When  I  found  my  own  name,  so,  damn  it,  was 
I.  What  about  Gates?  I  looked  down  the  list;  I 
looked  down  it  again.  Gates,  Jackson,  was  not 
on  it. 

I  walked  back  to  the  barracks  in  a  daze.  No 
Europe — Texas!  Gates  better  have  some  ex- 
planation. At  a  minimum,  I  would  get  my  mon- 
ey back,  or  goddamn  know  the  reason  why. 
Eighteen  months  of  Texas  loomed  unrelievedly 
ahead.  I  walked  faster,  then  broke  into  a 
sprint. 

Gates's  bunk  was  stripped,  the  blankets  and 
sheets  gone,  the  mattress  turned  back  against 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  door  of  his  locker  was 
open,  the  inside  emptied  out  of  all  but  a  few 
hangers.  Six  or  seven  guys  were  in  the  bar- 
racks. Over  in  the  far  corner  I  saw  Otis  Cook, 
who  had  collected  money  for  Gates's  return  to 
Detroit  after  receiving  his  Dear  John  letter. 
Otis  was  packing  his  gear,  and  looked  up  as  I 
approached. 

"Where  they  sending  you?" 

"Tort  Hood,"  I  said,  becoming  by  now  half- 
accustomed  to  the  dismal  idea. 

"Me  too.  Supposed  to  be  a  place  loaded  with 
snakes.  Ain't  my  idea  of  much  of  a  place  to 
be." 

"Otis,  have  you  seen  Jackson  Gates?  I  need 
to  talk  with  him." 

"Too  late,  man.  Jackson  went  home  early 
this  morning,  back  to  Detroit." 

"I  didn't  see  his  name  on  the  orders  sheet." 

"'That's  'cause  he  got  him  a  Section  8.  Jack- 
son done  psychoed  himself  out." 

"Gates  psychoed  out  of  the  army?" 

"He  been  taking  tests  the  whole  of  the  last 
two  weeks.  Trying  to  convince  a  headshrinker 
that  what  with  his  marriage  bust-up  and  all 
he's  having  a  nervous  breakdown  or  something 
and  going  crazy.  Jackson's  about  as  crazy  as  a 
fox,  for  my  money.  But  I  guess  he  convinced 
them.  He's  gone.  The  crazy  fox  is  a  gone 
goose." 

Otis  stuffed  a  boot  into  his  duffel  bag,  then 
began  to  stuff  a  second  boot  in.  "See  ya  in 
Texas,  man." 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  "in  Texas."  I  thought  to 
add,  "No  sweat,  daddy,"  but  I  realized  that 
during  the  next  eighteen  months,  under  the 
scorching  Texas  sun,  sweating  and  little  else 
was  precisely  what  I  figured  to  be  doing.  □ 


'  'Sir,  Private 
Jackson  Gates 
reporting,  sir! 
The  reason 
I  am  here  is  to 
report  acts  of 
racial  discrimi- 
nation against 
myself  in  this 
company, 


HARPER'S 
.MARCH  1979 
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IN    OUR  TIME 


by  Tom  Wolfe 
Woman's  Fate 


("Isn't  he  wonderful?  He  makes  all  of  our  big  decisions  .  .  .  who 
we  want  for  President  in  1980.  our  policy  toward  China  and 
Taiwan,  our  stand  on  HEW  and  restrictive  tariffs  and  violence 
in  hockey  .  .  .  and  I  make  the  little  ones  .  .  .  where  we're  going 
to  live,  how  big  a  mortgage  we  can  carry,  what  kind  of  car  we 
drive,  how  long  he  should  stay  at  each  job.  and  where  the 
children  should  go  to  school.") 
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BOOKS 


THE  DECEITS  OF  BLACK  HUMOR 

ounce  of  reality  is  worth  a  jar  of  pickled  angst  by  John  W.  Aldridge 


N  an  essay  published  ten  years  ago 
I  made  certain  impious  pronounce- 
;   ments  about  the  literary  movement 
•  known  as  black  humor  or  dark 
aedy,  then  just  passing  the  peak  of 
•  quite  meretricious  popularity. 

What  troubled  me  most  about  black 
I  nor  was  that  in  too  many  instances 
I  zut  itself  off  from  the  vital  source 
effective  satire — the  close  observa- 
1  n  of  the  social  and  political  world — - 
I  i  it  evidently  did  so  because  it  was 
|  •  easily  horrified  by  the  grotesque- 
iS  and  complexity  of  that  world  and 
ind  it  less  painful  to  retreat  into 
teness  (as  does  Kurt  Vonnegut)  or 
>ulation  (as  does  Thomas  Pynchon) 
in  to  endure  and  create  the  genuine 
rk  comedy  of  contemporary  expen- 
se. The  result  was  that  the  living 
ality  of  the  object  or  condition  being 
tirized  was  too  obliquely  suggested 
the  work  of  these  writers,  or  was 
together  absent. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
made  these  observations,  the  world 
is  moved  on,  but  black  humor  on 
e  whole  has  not.  Its  formerly  inno- 
itive  attitudes  and  artistic  devices 
ive  been  absorbed  into  the  public  do- 
ain  and  become  institutionalized 
lere  as  part  of  the  official  convention 
discourse  through  which,  not  only 
t  fiction  but  also  in  poetry,  drama, 
mrnalism,  and  film,  we  habitually  reg- 
ster  our  bafflement  or  outrage  at  the 
isane  discontinuities  and  seemingly 
ratuitous  malevolence  of  contempo- 
ary  life.  They  are  available  now,  like 
rocessed  food  in  a  supermarket,  to 
ny  artist  or  social  commentator  in 
leed  of  a  jar  of  pickled  Angst  or  in- 
tant  Doom,  and  these  ingredients  had 
>etter  be  abundantly  present  in  any 


work  with  pretensions  to  being  taken 
seriously  as  an  honest  statement  about 
the  larger  unrealities  of  our  time.  But  to 
the  extent  that  black  humor  has  substi- 
tuted buzzwords  and  stereotypical  for- 
mulations for  fresh,  imaginative  per- 
ceptions, it  has  conditioned  its  au- 
diences to  respond  in  certain  pre- 
scribed ways  to  experience  without 
really  providing  them  with  the  experi- 
ence. If  one  finds  the  conditions  of 
contemporary  life  deranging,  one  can 
take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  black 
humor  has  identified  derangement  as 
the  only  sane  response,  has  classified 
it  as  the  prime  symptom  of  entropy, 
anomie,  atomization,  and  other  deriv- 
atives of  the  Second  Law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics, and  has  perfected  certain 
highly  stylized  modes  of  dramatizing 
it  in  fictional  form.  Thus,  one  knows 
that  whenever  the  characters  in  a  novel 
do  not  resemble  human  beings,  it  is 
because  they  have  been  dehumanized 
by  the  entropic  forces  that  are  fast  de- 
humanizing us  all.  Whenever  a  fiction- 
al landscape  seems  fragmented  or 
nightmarishly  surreal,  so  that  it  is  im- 


possible to  tell  precisely  what  is  going 
on,  one  knows  that  it  is  intended  to 
function  as  a  metaphor  of  the  disorien- 
tation of  the  psyche  when  confronted 
with  the  bizarre  arbitrariness  of  events. 
If  the  experiences  and  people  portrayed 
in  a  novel  seem  trivial  or  empty,  one 
can  be  sure  they  seem  so  because  they 
represent  the  exhausted  sensibility  of 
the  age. 

In  short,  black  humor  has  provided 
us  with  a  number  of  analogical  or 
parabolic  evocations  of  the  psycholog- 
ical disturbances  of  contemporary  life, 
evocations  that  are  sometimes  so  com- 
pelling we  are  almost  persuaded  that 
they  actually  do  reveal  reality  rather 
than  merely  a  set  of  stock  responses  to 
it.  Yet  over  and  over  again  in  black- 
humor  fiction  the  problem  is  that  while 
the  responses  may  be  powerfully  ren- 
dered, the  concrete  events  and  specific 
social  circumstances  that  induced  them 
are  seldom  identified  or  objectified. 
That  essential  dimension  of  fiction 
that  Hemingway  once  described  as 
comprising  "the  exact  sequence  of  mo- 
tion and  fact  which  made  the  emotion" 
is  almost  always  missing,  leaving  the 
emotion  afloat  in  a  causeless  void. 


IT  is  ONE  of  Joseph  Heller's  several 
virtues  as  a  black  humorist  that  he 
has  been  able  to  avoid  this  prob- 
lem and  dramatize  his  steadily 
darkening  vision  of  contemporary  life 
through  an  evocation  of  the  experiences 
responsible  for  it.  In  the  fiction  of 
Pynchon  and  Donald  Barthelme,  for 

John  W .  Aldridge,  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  the  author  of  After 
the  Lost  Generation,  The  Devil  in  the  Fire, 
and  other  books  of  criticism. 
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example,  virtually  everything  and  ev- 
eryone exists  in  such  a  radical  state  of 
distortion  and  aberration  that  there  is 
no  way  of  determining  from  which 
conditions  in  the  real  world  they  have 
been  derived  or  from  what  standard 
of  sanity  they  may  be  said  to  depart. 
The  conventions  of  verisimilitude  and 
sanity  have  been  nullified,  and  the  fic- 
tion itself  stands  as  a  metaphor  of  a 
derangement  that  is  seemingly  without 
provocation  and  beyond  measurement. 

Heller,  by  contrast,  derives  his  ma- 
terials from  the  actualities  of  the  ob- 
servable world,  portrays  them  with 
much  greater  fidelity  to  realism,  and 
achieves  his  effects  through  comic  ex- 
aggeration and  burlesque  rather  than 
hallucination — which  is  perhaps  to  say 
that  he  descends  from  Dickens  rather 
than  Beckett.  His  characters  are  almost 
always  grotesques,  but  they  are  present- 
ed as  grotesques,  and.  with  no  sugges- 
tion that  grotesqueness  is  the  natural 
and  universal  state  of  being.  One  is 
always  certain,  furthermore,  precisely 
to  what  degree  they  and  their  situa- 
tions are  absurd  or  insane,  because 
his  narrative  point  of  view  is  located  in 
an  observer  with  whom  we  can  iden- 
tify and  who  is  rational  enough  to  be 
able  to  measure  the  departures  from 
rationality  in  the  people  and  situa- 
tions he  encounters. 

Yossarian's  problem  in  Catch-22, 
for  example,  is  that  he  is  hopelessly 
sane  in  a  situation  of  complete  mad- 
ness. The  high  comedy  of  the  novel  is 
generated  by  the  fact  that  military  life, 
when  viewed  satirically — which  is  to 
say,  rationally — becomes  ludicrous 
and,  in  wartime,  malevolent.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  Catch-22  that  a  person 
of  Yossarian's  perpetually  affronted 
sensibility  would  not  have  perceived 
in  the  same  circumstances.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  normal  and  predictable 
are  never  exceeded,  but  they  are  ex- 
tended satirically  to  the  point  where,  as 
happens  in  wars,  all  kinds  of  idiocy, 
cruelty,  obsessive  self-interest,  and  the 
most  inhumane  bureaucratic  exploita- 
tion are  made  to  seem  normal  and  pre- 
dictable, hence  altogether  horrifying. 
The  big  joke  of  the  "catch"  itself — 
that  the  men  cannot  be  grounded  for 
reasons  of  insanity  because  they  are 
sane  enough  not  to  want  to  fly  the  re- 
quired missions — id  a  particularly  sick 
joke  because  it  might  so  easily  have 
been  a  reality.  Colonel  Scheisskopf, 
who  ponders  various  ways  in  which 


his  men  might  be  wired  or  nailed  to- 
gether in  order  to  produce  a  perfect 
marching  pattern;  the  general  who 
orders  his  squadrons  to  bomb  a  vil- 
lage that  has  no  strategic  significance 
whatever  because  he  wants  photo- 
graphs showing7  a  perfect  bombing  pat- 
tern; Milo  Minderbinder,  who  creates 
a  massive  syndicate  involved  in  the 
exchange  and  sale  of  goods  to  both  the 
Allies  and  the  Axis  powers,  and  who 
for  a  fee  will  arrange  the  bombing  of 
his  own  men;  Doc  Daneeka,  who,  be- 
cause he  was  scheduled  to  be  aboard  a 
plane  that  crashed,  is  declared  offi- 
cially dead,  even  though  he  is  standing 
there  protesting  that  he  is  alive — all 
are  cartoon  figures  made  plausible  be- 
cause they  are  extensions  of  the  cold 
logic  of  wartime  insanity.  But  in  their 
comic  extravagance  these  characters 
and  others  serve  to  dramatize  Heller's 
altogether  uncomic  hatred  of  a  system, 
supposedly  consecrated  to  high  patriot- 
ic service,  that  could  so  easily  become 
diabolical  because  it  views  people  as 
inanimate  objects  to  be  manipulated 
and  destroyed  for  inane  reasons.  In 
such  a  situation  Yossarian  clearly  has 
abundant  provocations  for  his  para- 
noia. There  are  real  enemies  out  there, 
whether  on  our  side  or  theirs,  and,  as 
he  repeatedly  complains,  they  are  try- 
ing to  kill  him.  But  the  vastly  more 
frightening  concern  is  that  if  he  has  no 
identity  as  a  human  being,  then  his 
death  will  have  no  significance. 

In  his  second  novel,  Something  Hap- 
pened, Heller  faced  the  opposite  prob- 
lem. The  paranoia  of  his  protagonist, 
Bob  Slocum,  is  seemingly  without  prov- 
ocation, yet  it  must  somehow  be  dra- 
matically justified.  If  Slocum  has  ene- 
mies, he  can  only  suspect  or  imagine 
that  they  are  out  there,  but  he  cannot 
locate  them.  The  danger,  moreover,  is 
not  that  they  will  kill  him  but  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  they  will  not 
allow  him  to  discover  and  live  a  mean- 
ingful life.  In  the  conventional  view 
Slocum  has  all  the  advantages  that 
make  for  meaning:  a  secure  position 
with  a  large  corporation;  an  excellent 
income:  a  big  house  in  Connecticut; 
an  attractive  wife  with  whom  he  has 
regular  and  good  sex:  and  at  least  one 
child,  his  elder  son,  whom  he  deeply 
loves.  Yet  such  things  do  not  constitute 
the  sum  of  his  life,  and  his  difficulty — 
which  is  also  a  large  technical  one  for 
Heller — is  that  he  must  locate  and  make 
real  the  sources  of  his  anguish  in  a 


situation  characterized  precisely 
the  absence  of  difficulty. 

The  environment  in  which  Sh 
lives  and  works  has,  in  fact,  been  i 
deliberately  engineered  by  the  vaj 
bureaucratic  agencies  of  the  new 
dystopianism  so  that  it  will  contai 
conflict  or  contingency,  so  that  it 
not  be  engaged,  affirmed,  or  denie 
anyone  within  it.  It  has  been  creatl 
conformity  to  the  dogma  most  r 
enced  in  the  technocratic  era:  tha 
freedom  to  take  risks  in  an  advei 
environment  has  been  abolishec 
favor  of  a  secure  function  withii 
environment  that  has  been  ha] 
sanitized  of  both  freedom  and  ris 
the  system  rewarding  the  dutiful 
formance  of  one's  function  wil 
guarantee  that  nothing  will  happe 
anyone  ever  again. 

Slocum's  voice  drones  in  an  i 
minable  monologue  out  of  a  voi 
which  the  only  sound  is  the  soun 
itself.  It  ranges  obsessively  over 
past  and  present,  trying  to  artic 
the  incomprehensible,  seeking  al 
to  talk  its  way  out  of  what  is  for 
ler  the  ultimate,  terrifying  hel{ 
ness:  the  inability  to  identify  or 
front  the  forces  that  are  destrc 
one's  life  and  preparing  one's  d 
But  the  deeply  lodged  suspicio: 
both  Catch-22  and  Something 
pened  is  that  there  is  no  one  at  £ 
charge,  that  Kafka's  castle  is  in 
empty,  that  there  is  no  crime 
which  one  eternally  stands  conden 
no  order  behind  organization,  no 
tern  behind  bureaucratic  structun 
governing  principle  behind  go 
ment,  that  what  is  happening  is 
pening  for  no  reason,  and  that  thf 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  done  abc 
because  the  causes  responsible  ca 
be  located  and  the  very  idea  of  res 
sibility  may  have  lost  all  meaning 

THIS  IS  THE  radically  nihi 
perception  behind  He 
new  novel,  Good  as  Gold.' 
in  spite  of  it  he  has  been 
to  generate  what  is  at  times  an  al 
joyous  comedy  out  of  the  depth 
apocalypse  and  to  identify  and  en 
some  of  the  specific  social  condi 
that  have  caused  the  vision  of  a] 
lypse  to  become  a  defining  featui 
the  present.  Heller  has  accompli 

*  Published  this  month  by  Simor 
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through  his  particularly  effective 
§|  of  two  seemingly  different  kinds  of 
ative  materials — the  Jewish  family 
n.  srience  (his  first  attempt  in  fiction 
draw  on  this  experience)  and  a 
ily  phantasmagoric  rendition  of  the 
shington  political  scene.  His  pro- 
mist,  Bruce  Gold,  is  a  minor  Jewish 
llectual,  academic,  and  essayist 
»  plans  to  write  an  "abstract  auto- 
jraphv"  based  on  the  history  of 
ish  life  in  America,  a  book  that  is 
er  written,  but  which  the  novel,  in 
ct,  becomes. 

rold  moves  back  and  forth  between 
shington     and     various  dreadful 
;tings   with  his  relatives   in  New 
rk,  seeing  no  connection  between 
two  except  that  Washington  prom- 
to  be  a  glamorous  escape  from  the 
tchedness  of  the  family.  Yet  it  is 
of  the  central  brilliances  of  the 
/el  that  although  they  are  never  ex- 
:itly  paralleled,  the  Washington  and 
family  experiences  finally  assume  a 
rtentous  similarity.   Both  represent 
>ects  of  the  same  condition:  the  col- 
se  of  those  values  that  once  made 
manity  and  rationality  necessary. 
As  Heller  portrays  it,  the  trashed 
d  decaying  environment  of  South 
ooklyn  becomes  an  objectification  of 
j  devolving  history  of  Gold's  second- 
leration    immigrant     family.  The 
ighborhood  in  which  he  grew  up  had 
one  time  been  a  community  held 
nether  by  ties  of  blood  relationship, 
inic  tradition,  and  loyalties  grow- 
%  out  of  the  shared  experience  of 
uggle  and  privation.  Now  the  area 
s  become  a  jungle  and  a  battlefield, 
lere  teenage  gangs  roam  the  littered 
reets  "murdering  old  people  casually 
the  course  of  their  youthful  depreda- 
!  5ns,"  boarded-up  shops  are  vandal- 
]  ed,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  places 
;  ft  where  people  can  "buy  food,  have 
ieir  suits  and  dresses  mended  and  dry 
j  eaned,  their  shoes  and  radios  fixed, 
j  id  their  medical  prescriptions  filled." 
s  Gold  drives  up  Mermaid  Avenue, 
!  2  does  not  see  a  single  drugstore  or 


jwish  delicatessen. 

There  was  no  longer  a  movie  house 
operating  in  Coney  Island:  drugs, 
violence,  and  vandalism  had  closed 
both  garish,  overtowering  theaters 
years  before.  The  brick  apartment 
house  in  which  he  had  spent  his 
whole  childhood  and  nearly  all  his 
adolescence  had  been  razed;  on 
the  site  stood  something  newer  and 
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How  to  tell  the  taste  of 
a  white  wine  by  its  name. 

Each  noble  white  varietal  wine  grape  has  a  distinct  personality  and 
1  character  that  it  brings  to  the  taste  of  its  wine.  In  The  Christian 
Brothers  Napa  Valley  cellars,  we  make  our  wines  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  the  ultimate  in  these  varietal  characteristics.  Thus,  the 
name  of  the  grape  on  our  Napa  Valley  bottlings  is  the  key 
to  the  taste  of  our  wine. 

Chenin  Blanc,  the  charming  grape  used  in  the 
Loire  Valley,  has  developed  even  more  of  its  wonderfully 
fruity  quality  here  in  the  Napa  Valley  vineyards.  Our 
bottling  is  a  delicate  balance  of  natural 
sweetness  and  dryness.  This  is  a  wine  to  offer  with  salads 
and  chicken  dishes. 

The  Christian  Brothers  Pinot  Chardonnay,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  exquisitely  dry  and  full-bodied.  This  is  a 
white  wine  to  serve  at  an  important  dinner  with  white 
meats  or  fish.  It  is  fully  matured  and  ready  to  drink  when 

it  leaves  our  cellars,  but  you  may  wish  to  put  it  down  in 
your  own  cellar  for  it  continues  to  improve  in  the  bottle. 

A  slow,  cool  fermentation  in  stainless  steel  cooperage 
has  made  our  Napa  Valley  Johannisberg  Riesling  a  very 
dry  wine  that  is  especially  good  served  with  ham  or  veal. 

These  are  just  three  of  our  bottlings.  As  with  all  our 
wines,  they  are  allowed  to  mature  at  their  own  leisurely 
pace,  and  blended  in  our  own  traditional  way  so  that  each  time  you  open  a 
bottle,  you  will  enjoy  all  of  the  goodness  of  the  grape. 


Cellarmaster.  The  Christian  Brothers " 
Napa.  California 
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uglier  that  did  not  seem  a  nourish- 
ing improvement  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  families  there  now. 

And  Gold,  like  Tiresias  brooding  upon 
the  wasteland  devastation,  concludes: 
Every  good  place  has  always  been 
deteriorating,  and  everything  bad 
is   getting   worse.  Neighborhoods, 
parks,  beaches,  streets,  schools  were 
falling  deeper  into  ruin  and  whole 
cities  sinking  into  rot. . . .  It  was 
the  Shoot  the  Chute  into  darkness 
.  .  .the  plunging  roller  coaster  in- 
to    disintegration     and  squalor. 
Someone    should    do  something. 
Nobody  could.  No  society  worth  its 
salt  would  watch  itself  perishing 
without  some  serious   attempt  to 
avert  its  own  destruction.  There- 
fore . .  .we  are  not  a  society.  Or  we 
are  not  worth  our  salt.  Or  both. 
Like  the  old  neighborhood,  Gold's 
family  once  had  a  communal  integrity 
founded  on  the  need  to  survive  in  an 
environment  that  was  harshly  adver- 
sary— not  because  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence but  because  times  were  hard,  jobs 
were  scarce,  and  too  many  immigrant 
families  were  competing  to  make  a  life 
in  a  new  country.  Gold's  brother  and 
five  sisters  all  made  large  sacrifices,  the 
brother  quitting  school  early  and  going 
to  work  to  help  support  the  family, 
while  the  father  lost  job  after  job.  It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  they  were 
happy  picturesquely  toiling  together  or 
even  that  they  deeply  cared  for  one  an- 
other. They  were  and  remained  the 
sort  of  people  who  are  caring  only  so 
long  as  circumstances  require  them  to 
be.  Now  that  they   are  middle-aged 
and  affluent,  they  have  disintegrated 
into  a  group  of  bickering  malcontents 
who  come  together  only  because  they 
are  tyrannized  into  it  by  their  maniacal 
eighty-two-year-old  father.  At  family 
gatherings  their  prime  concern  is  to 
persuade  him  to  cut  short  his  annual 
visit  with  them  and  return  to  Florida. 
But  the  father  has  no  intention  of  do- 
ing so  because  he  knows  it  would  give 
them  pleasure.  He  finds  his  own  plea- 
sure in  abusing  Gold  unmercifully  be- 
cause Gold  is  an  intellectual  and  writes 
articles  that  nobody  in  the  family  can 
understand   and   that   do    not  make 
money. 

All  these  people  have  long  been  dis- 
placed from  the  realities  that  formed 
them  and  gave  them  some  sense  of 
common  purpose,  and  now  they  have 
become  abstracted  into  caricatures  of 
hostility  and  self-interest.  Having  sur- 


vived the  need  to  deal  aggressively  with 
their  environment,  they  have  turned 
their  aggressions  against  one  another, 
while  around  them  what  is  left  of  their 
old  environment  is  being  destroyed  by 
new  generations  of  displaced  people  to 
whom  it  has  no  relation  whatever  and 
whose  aggression  against  it  is  a  means 
to  nothing. 

IN  the  Washington  sections  of  the 
novel  this  effect  of  derangement 
from  conditions  of  order,  sanity, 
and  meaningful  causality  is 
achieved  through  a  masterful  bur- 
lesque of  government  bureaucracy.  The 
people  in  these  sections  are  shown  to 
be  as  divorced  from  reality  as  Gold's 
family  is  displaced  from  South  Brook- 
lyn. Political  figures  have  lost  all  sense 
of  the  principles,  causes,  issues,  and 
human  interests  they  have  been  elected 
to  work  for  and  represent,  and  the  re- 
sult in  their  case  is  not  aggression  but 
a  kind  of  psychotic  arbitrariness.  In 
the  absence  of  clear  and  unavoidable 
imperatives  that  fix  the  nature  of  real- 
ity and  control  one's  perception  of  it, 
reality  can  become  anything  one  wishes 
it  to  be  or  decides  it  is.  Titles  of  offi- 
cial positions  have  no  relation  to  any 
specific  function,  and  any  office  can  be 
filled  by  anyone,  since  no  one  knows 
what  qualifications  are  needed  for 
what  office.  Therefore,  any  qualifica- 
tions will  do  for  any  office.  The  lan- 
guage of  government  is  similarly  un- 
related to  the  ideas  or  experiences  it  is 
supposed  to  describe.  Words  are  used 
not  to  communicate  but  to  obscure 
meaning,  because  all  meaning  is  provi- 
sional and  conjectural. 

Gold  hopes  to  be  chosen  for  an  im- 
portant political  position  in  Washing- 
ton, and  in  an  effort  to  win  favor  has 
written  a  flattering  review  of  the  Pres- 
ident's book  My  Year  in  the  White 
House.  The  President,  who  is  a  point- 
edly unnamed  successor  to  Gerald 
Ford,  has  evidently  spent  much  of  his 
first  year  in  office  writing  about  his 
first  year  in  office.  "Yet,"  Heller  ob- 
serves, "nowhere  in  the  book  does  he 
say  anything  about  being  busy  with 
writing  the  book."  He  is  delighted  with 
Gold's  review,  especially  with  a  phrase 
from  it,  "Nothing  succeeds  as  planned," 
and  instructs  Ralph  Newsome,  an  old 
friend  of  Gold's  now  serving  as  an  "un- 
named source"  in  the  White  House,  to 
sound  him  out  about  his  interest  in  a 


government  appointment.  Newsono| 
fers  Gold  several  possible  choices  in 
ing  from  Ambassador  to  the  Cou 
St.  James,  head  of  NATO  or  the 
unnamed  spokesman,  Secretary  oi" 
fense,  the  Treasury,  HEW,  or  the  cj 
try's  very  first  Jewish  Secretary 
State  (Henry  Kissinger,  accordin 
Gold,  has  lied  about  being  a  Jew) 
is  really  a  German).  Newsome  ass 
him  that  whichever  job  he  decide 
take,  he  will  be  able  to  do  anytl 
he  wants  "as  long  as  it's  everyt! 
we  tell  you  to  say  and  do  in  suppoi 
our  policies,  whether  you  agree 
them  or  not.  You'll  have  complete  : 
dom."  When  Gold  asks  for  timi 
think  all  this  over,  Newsome  tells 
that  "we'll  want  to  move  ahead 
this  as  speedily  as  possible,  alth( 
we'll  have  to  go  slowly.  .  .  .  We'll  1 
to  build  this  up  into  an  important 
lie  announcement,  although  we'll 
to  be  completely  secret." 

Gold's  time  in  Washington  is  s 
in  repeated  sessions  with  News 
during  which  they  discuss  the  pos 
jobs  he  might  want  to  hold,  and  in 
ing  to  arrange  for  Gold  to  meet 
President.  But  it  turns  out  that 
President  actually  never  sees  an) 
and  sleeps  during  his  office  hours 
cause,  as  Newsome  explains,  "he 
very  early  riser.  He  is  up  at  five  e 
morning,  takes  two  sleeping  pills 
a  tranquilizer,  and  goes  right  bac 
bed  for  as  long  as  he  can  sleep." 

As  he  did  in  Catch-22,  Heller  t 
here  to  ring  too  many  changes  on 
is  essentially  one  good  joke.  Anc 
satire  much  of  the  time  is  so  1 
heartedly  outlandish  that  it  very  m 
neutralizes  one's  awareness  that 
kind  of  insanity  Heller  makes  la 
able  has  also  in  the  real  world  ha< 
most  destructive  consequences, 
there  is  more  than  an  edge  of  ang 
Heller's  portrait  of  the  Washir 
political  scene,  just  as  there  are 
tremely  ominous  implications  in 
vision  of  American  culture.  His  i 
is  indeed  comic,  often  hilarioush 
but  it  is  also  comedy  of  the  ble, 
and  blackest  kind.  It  is  all  about 
ciety  that  is  fast  going  insane,  th 
learning  to  accept  chaos  as  order, 
unreality  as  normal.  The  horror  is 
the  time  may  soon  come  when  the 
ditions  Heller  depicts  will  no  lc 
seem  to  us  either  funny  or  the 

bit  odd.  
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COZYING  UP  TO  CLIO 

by  Timothy  Foote 




Wind  from  America,  by  Claude 
xeron;  translated  from  the  French 
Vancy  Amphoux.  584  pages,  illus- 
jd.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $17.95. 

ONE  reason  The  Wind  from 
America  is  interesting  is  that 
it  raises  the  question  of  how 
far  a  historian  should  go  in 
tx  ring  to  a  popular  audience  and 
lj  it  risks  he  takes  in  an  age  when 
||  lers  seem  much  given  over  to  con- 
tj  1  about  Suzanne  Somers's  cooking 
s  Is  and  Cher's  love  life.  Claude  Man- 
l)n  is  a  French  novelist  and  biogra- 
I  r  (of  Voltaire)  turned  historian. 
|  current  project,  which  has  already 
is  cted  twenty  years  of  research  and 
I  ting,  is  an  eight-volume  history  of 
I  revolutionary  period  in  France 
4  led  Men  of  Liberty.  It  runs  roughly 
I  m  the  death  of  Louis  XV  in  1774  up 
I  ough  the  Terror  to  the  moment  in 
j  )7  when  exhausted  Frenchmen  wait- 
i  for  the  dawn  of  Napoleonic  order, 
j  The  Wind  from  America  (1778  to 
J  31)  is  Volume  2,  and  like  all  four 
j  iumes  already  published  in  France, 
I  was  a  runaway  best-seller.  If  some 
this  success  is  due  to  the  French 
ssion  for  the  French  past,  encour- 
|  ed  by  the  still-high  historical  de- 
mds  placed  on  educated  French- 
;n  by  the  baccalaureate  degree,  much 
it  must  be  attributed  to  Manceron's 
ly  of  presenting  his  material.  For 
lat  Tom  Wolfe  was  to  the  new  jour- 
ilism,  Claude  Manceron  is  to  the 
riting  of  history. 

Wolfe  would  do  anything  (anything) 
avoid  what  he  called  the  "pale, 
:ige  tone"  that  had  become  the  bor- 
g,  understated  narrative  voice  of 
mrnalism.  Manceron  clearly  feels  the 
ime  way  about  the  pale  gray  of  aca- 
imic  history.  Like  Wolfe  he  overre- 
arts  his  subject,  amassing  mountains 


of  footnotes,  facts,  opinions,  and  color- 
ful quotations.  (Says  the  mother  of  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  when  asked  who  the 
boy's  real  father  was:  "When  you  fall 
into  a  briar  patch,  can  you  pick  out  the 
one  that  scratches  you?")  Manceron's 
laudable,  but  sometimes  unsuccessful, 
aim  is  to  stir  among  his  readers  a  kinet- 
ic "you  are  there"  empathy  with  an  as- 
sortment of  persons  and  predicaments 
from  the  past. 

Nobody  reading  The  Wind  from 
America  will  have  any  doubt  why  the 
French  refer  to  a  popularizer  as  a 
vulgarizateur.  Though  certainly  vul- 
gar, Manceron  at  his  best,  like  Wolfe 
at  his,  can  be  sharp  and  original.  His 
portrait  of  Ben  Franklin  dropping  in 
on  Madame  Helvetius  and  her  eighteen 
Angora  cats,  and  later  trying  to  get  the 
lady  to  marry  him  (at  age  seventy-five 
to  her  fifty-three),  blends  quotes  from 
Franklin's  letters  and  journals  with 
Manceron's  unquestionable  gift  for 
small  talk  in  ways  that  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon  by  Wolfe  himself: 

But  Franklin's  still  waiting  fur  his 
breast  of  chicken.  Maybe  she  wants 
a  formal  proposal?  Down  he  goes 
on  his  knees,  all  creaky  and  totter- 
ing. He  loves  her  as  she  is,  round 


and  chubby,  not  very  fastidious 
about  her  person,  crumpled  and 
rumpled  and  badly  powdered,  with 
her  overflowing  bosom,  her  dimples 
and  her  wrinkles,  this  woman  who 
for  thirty  years  has  entertained 
every  intellect  in  Europe:  the 
widow  of  Helvetius.  Franklin  is 
proposing  to  a  living  institution. 

Manceron  does  not  entirely  avoid 
what  French  historian  Fernand  Brau- 
del  has  called,  with  a  faint  verbal  gri- 
mace, Vhistoire  evenementialle  (histo- 
ry told  mainly  through  great  events). 
The  book  takes  up  celebrated  battles 
like  Yorktown,  and  historic  moments 
like  the  rather  public  birth  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  baby,  and  the  resignation 
of  Necker,  who  has  just  fatefully  failed 
to  reform  Louis  XVI's  economic  poli- 
cies. It  is  crammed  with  famous  per- 
sonages: Louis  himself,  Washington, 
Lafayette.  Encyclopedist  Denis  Dide- 
rot, the  nine-year-old  Napoleon,  who 
is  still  sharing  a  bed  with  his  elder 
brother  Joseph. 

Manceron  sees  great  men  small, 
though,  and  for  the  most  part  foolish, 
from  a  viewpoint  in  which  schoolboy 
cheek  and  Marxist  cynicism  combine. 
He  packages  history  chronologically, 
month  by  month,  like  a  journal,  not  as 
shapely,  sequential  chapters  but  as  odd- 
ly juxtaposed  vignettes.  (John  Paul 
Jones  attacking  the  British  port  of 
Whitehaven  and  Mozart's  homesick 
mother  dying  in  Paris,  for  example, 
are  presented  back  to  back  under  July 
of  1778.)  The  sheer  array  of  recherche 
persons  and  places  is  also  impressive: 
French  soldiers  in  cork  vests  practice 
amphibious  maneuvers  in  the  Seine 
for  a  cross-channel  invasion  of  England 
that  never  comes;  Philippe  Egalite,  age 
thirty-one  in  this  volume,  tries  to  ac- 

Timothy  Foote  is  a  senior  editor  of  Time 
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quire  worldly  luster  in  a  naval  battle, 
against  England,  hoping  to  break  out 
of  the  limbo  of  libertinage  into  which, 
as  Manceron  sees  it,  Louis  XVI's 
henchmen  always  tried  to  cast  mem- 
bers of  the  cadet  branch  of  the  royal 
family ;  Dr.  Franz  Anton  Mesmer  treats 
his  patients  with  "magnetized"  water 
and  listens  to  their  case  histories,  like 
a  modern  analyst.  There  are  seventy- 
three  such  vignettes  in  this  volume 
alone,  each  written  as  thev  might  have 
been  rattled  off  by  a  slangy,  knowing 
novelist  presenting  the  reader  with  a 
minor  character  of  his  uwn  invention. 


MANCERON  S  SLANGY  STYLE 
veers  from  interior  mono- 
logue to  what  Tom  Wolfe 
called  a  "downstage  voice" 
that  comments  on  the  proceedings  as 
if  engaged  in  them.  One  voice  has 
been  specially  created  to  sneer  on  be- 
half of  the  French  court.  "Lafayette 
has  America  on  the  brain,"  it  will  say. 
Or,  retailing  the  Versailles  view  of 
France's  involvement  with  Lafayette's 
overseas  passion,  the  American  Revo- 
lution, "Everybody's  bored  to  tears 
with  this  war.  It's  like  a  play  that  nev- 
er ends." 

The  author  has  a  born  popularizer's 
skill  at  putting  a  historic  decision  in 
contemporary  perspective  and  briskly 
summing  it  up  in  worldly  human 
terms.  He  also  conveys,  with  extraor- 
dinary intensity,  the  odd  blend  of  mur- 
derous rage  and  compassion  that  gives 
rise  to  revolution.  Following  the  argu- 
ment of  the  1781  edition  of  the  Abbe 
Raynal's  Histoire  des  Deux  Indes, 
which  the  contemporary  French  histo- 
rian Yves  Benot  has  described  as  "the 
revolutionary  testament  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,"  Manceron  records 
Raynal's  impatience  with  the  standard 
argument  that  cruelty  and  exploitation 
are  all  right  because  they  have  always 
existed.  Manceron  concludes: 

The  foundation  of  all  revolutionary 
thought  lies  in  this  idea  that  now 
is  what  matters,  and  don't  try  to 
tell  us  about  anything  else.  As  one 
scans  the  images  of  that  now,  the 
temperature  begins  to  rise.  And 
keeps  on  rising  until  it  reaches  that 
irrepressible  indignation  at  injus- 
tice, the  burst  blood  vessel  of 
Revolution,  the  wrath  of  love. 

Everyday  Frenchmen  can,  and  still 
do,  use  such  a  word  as  "ignoble"  with- 


out sounding  pretentious.  French  in- 
tellectuals can  and  do  employ  slang 
without  sounding  as  if  they  were  trying 
to  hype  the  unwashed  reader.  But  Man- 
ceron's  constant  straining  after  vivac- 
ity does  not  travel  well.  Here  is  Nan- 
cy Amphoux's  Americanized  render- 
ing of  another  naval  hero,  Pierre  An- 
dre Suffren,  burning  for  action  aboard 
his  sixty-four-gun  ship,  the  Fantasque, 
while  the  French  fleet  loiters  in  Mar- 
tinique under  dilatory  Admiral  d'Es- 
taing. 

What  the  f  .  .  .  are  we  doing  here, 
for  Christ's  sake,  screwing  around 
for  six  whole  months.  .  .  .  That 
lousy  d'Estaing  has  apparently 
dragged  the  entire  Toulon  fleet 
over  here  just  to  stuff  it  in  a  drawer 
at  the  edge  of  America.  We  chick- 
ened out  at  New  York,  we  col- 
lapsed in  Newport,  now  we're 
snoring  in  the  Windwards. 

Suffren  was  as  tough  a  seaman  as 
ever  walked  a  quarterdeck.  He  was 
foul-mouthed — and  foul-smelling,  too. 
it  would  appear — and  this  apprecia- 
tion of  d'Estaing's  tactics  is  perfectly 
accurate.  But  after  a  while  that  kind  of 
self-conscious  chatter  gets  between  the 
reader  and  the  subject.  He  would  glad- 
ly swap  Manceron's  color  for  a  little 
cool  gray  prose. 


M 


anceron  offers  his  own  per- 
sonal commentary  fairly 
often.  But  his  method  cus- 
tomarily keeps  his  perspec- 
tive close  to  the  perceptions  of  the  char- 
acter he  is  inhabiting  at  the  moment, 
and  often  not  enough  is  known,  despite 
all  that  research,  to  provide  adequate 
basis  for  the  kind  of  from-the-inside- 
out  reflective  monologue  he  indulges 
in.  One  result  is  that  the  actual  wind 
from  America,  circa  '78-'82,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  rights  of  man,  does  not 
blow  very  strongly  through  the  book. 
The  war  in  the  colonies  is  fleetingly 
glimpsed  by  Lafayette,  though  Mance- 
ron includes  apercus  from  men  like 
Rochambeau,  de  Grasse,  and  even 
Count  Axel  Fersen,  a  Swedish  courtier 
and  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

French  readers,  of  course,  will  not 
much  miss  the  American  scene.  But 
even  from  the  French  point  of  view 
The  Wind  from  America  is  a  book  very 
much  about  a  curtain-raising  period.  In 
1780  the  French  Revolution,  which  all 
these  doings  are  intended  to  elucidate 


and  lead  up  to,  was  scarcely  dm 
of,  let  alone  inevitable.  Unavoia 
many  of  the  private  lives  that  Ji 
ron  takes  up  as  early  threads  > 
later  narrative  belong  to  meil 
women  whose  thoughts  and  a| 
have  not  yet  become  matters  of  | 
moment.  In  Volume  1,  entitled  Tv\ 
of  the  Old  Order,  he  briefly  prei| 
Danton  and  Robespierre  as  school 
the  one  playing  hooky  from  schi| 
Reims  to  witness  the  coronati( 
Louis  XVI  in  Paris,  the  other  dt 
ing  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  mon 
from  the  steps  of  Notre  Dame.  Ii 
Wind  from  America,  Jean  Paul  ] 
appears,  at  age  thirty-seven,  a  c 
much  outraged  at  the  Establishme 
cause  his  treatise  on  fire  and  elect 
is  rejected  by  the  Academy  of  Sc 
Several  entries,  and  many  page! 
devoted  to  a  will-they-or-won' 
soap  opera  about  the  courtship  o 
non  Phlipon  and  Jean  Roland, 
young  Count  Mirabeau  is  visit 
jail,  writing  to  his  mistress,  Ion 
fering  Sophie  de  Monnier.  Futun 
slingers  and  mudslingers  of  the  ri 
tion,  among  them  the  Abbe  Rou: 
Jacques  Hebert,  flit  in  and  out, 
ously  afflicted  by  pimples,  po 
failure,  impotent  fury,  and  the  ki 
juvenile  isolation  that  seems  to 
led  first  to  romantic  individualisr 
then  to  hatred  of  authority. 

Trying  to  be  knowledgeable 
so  many  ideas,  and  incidents,  IV 
ron  runs  risks,  cuts  corners,  coi 
small  errors  visible  even  to  the  la; 
Historians  will  no  doubt  stomp  al 
him.  But  his  one  real  problem 
stylistic  reach  so  far  exceeding  h: 
anyone's)  prolonged  grasp  that  w 
first  seems  a  clever  and  attractive 
eventually  exhausts  the  writer,  ar 
reader  too.  The  effect  is  a  littli 
watching  someone  try  to  play 
Minute  Waltz"  in  thirty-eight  sec 
over  and  over  again  for  a  year. 

It  may  be  that  both  the  Man 
manner  and  matter  will  not  be 
proved  out,  for  good  or  ill,  unt 
characters  are  on  more  familiar  Y 
ical  ground,  wading  in  blood  and 
oric — in  the  full  rush  of  revol 
for  example,  when  Roland  was  I 
ter  of  the  Interior  and  killed  h: 
after  receiving  news  that  his  wif 
been  guillotined  as  a  Girondis 
find  out,  readers  should  check  bz 
along  about  Volume  5. 
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. . .  invite  you  to  see  their  new 

Portfolio 

The  magazine  of  the  visual  arts 


A  work  of  art  about  works  of  art. 
That's  Portf  olio,  the  exciting  new 
magazine  that  aims  to  be  the  most 
fascinating,  elegant,  authoritative 
magazine  ever  produced  on  art. 

Discover  the  genius  of  the  finest 
painting,  sculpture,  drawing.  The 
vision  of  photography  and  architec- 
ture. The  character  of  antiques  and 
primitive  art.  Meet  the  artists  cre- 
ating today's  most  exciting  art. 

From  cave  painting  to  contem- 
porary art,  Portfolio  is  where  your 
interests  are.  Minoan  frescos, 
Leonardo,  Rembrandt,  Bierstadt, 
Monet,  Van  Gogh,  Stuart  Davis. 
Brassai,  Christo. 

What's  important  among  the  in- 
credible 45,247  artworks  Picasso 
left  his  heirs?  Why  are  Stella's 
newest  creations  turning  heads 
everywhere? 

Who  really  invented  photography 
as  we  know  it?  Why  has  Alvar  Aalto 
influenced  a  whole  generation  of 
American  architects?  How  do  the 


women  of  Mithila  propose  marriage 
through  their  drawings? 

Top  writers  on  art  make  reading 
Portfolio  a  joy.  Authorities  like  H.W. 
Janson,  Hilton  Kramer,  Barbara 
Novak,  Paul  Goldberger,  Alfred 
Frankenstein,  Franz  Schulze, 
Buckminster  Fuller,  Rita  Reif. 

Portfolio  also  contains  special  sec- 
tions directed  to  specific  interests. 
Tour  the  art  and  architecture  of 
a  different  city  each  issue  with 
City  Portrait.  Stay  informed  with 
Artcaleridar,  Collectors'  Notes,  and 
readable  Abstracts  of  noteworthy 
new  research. 

Extravagantly  produced, 
Portfolio  is  as  beautiful  and  endur- 
ing as  the  art  it  covers.  Exacting 
color,  highest  quality  paper,  square- 
back  binding,  and  a  lacquered 
cover  make  Portfolio  one  of 
those  rare  magazines  to  keep  and 
even  collect. 

You  are  invited  to  share  with  us 
the  treasures  of  our  artistic  heritage. 


Subscribe  now  to  enjoy  special  char- 
ter rates. 

Use  the  coupon  below  or  phone 
our  toll-free  number. 


Call  toll-free: 
(800)  648-5311 


Portfolio  Magazine 
271  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y.  10016 
Please  enter  my  subscription  as  a  Charter 
Subscriber  for  one  year  at  the  Special 
Charter  rate  of  $15.00  I  $3.00  below  the 
regular  rate  and  $b.(X)  below  the  single 
copy  price  for  all  six  issues.) 
□  payment  enclosed       □  please  bill  me 
name: 


Guarantee:  I  i 


remaining  on  all  unmailed 


IN  PRINT 


OF  A  CERTAIN  PERSUASION 


The  Muse  distracted 


by  Jeffrey  B 


.  .  .  Hamlet  and  Lear  are  gay 

— W.B.  Yeats 

Wild  Man,  by  Tobias  Schneebaum. 

264  pages,  illustrated.  Viking,  $12.50. 

Faggots,  by  Larry  Kramer.  304  pages. 

Random  House,  $10.95. 

Dancer  from  the  Dance,  by  Andrew 

Holleran.  250  pages.  William  Morrow, 

$9.95. 

Nocturnes  for  the  King  of  Naples, 

by  Edmund  White.  148  pages.  St.  Mar- 
tin's, $7.95. 

Chamber  Music,  by  Doris  Grumbach. 
213  pages.  E.P.  Dutton,  $8.95. 
Dress  Gray,  by  Lucian  K.  Truscott 
IV.  489  pages.  Doubleday,  $10.95. 

ART  is  LONG,  life  is  short,  and 
books  are  even  shorter.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  an  order- 
ly universe.  In  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  life  would  be  long 
and  books  long  on  art.  Since  there  is 
no  Latin  epigram  for  this  sort  of  world 
it  must  be  impossible.  So,  back  to  the 
real  world.  Reality  requires  an  occa- 
sional facing,  including  the  recently 
uncovered  feature  that  not  all  men 
and  women  are  heterosexual.  These  are 
difficult  times.  Many  people  were  just 
getting  used  to  the  idea  that  not  all 
women  want  to  be  housewives.  Without 
a  decent  period  of  adjustment,  these 
same  people  have  to  swallow  the  notion 
that  some  human  beings  are  gay,  and 
unhappy  with  the  way  they  are  treated. 
Left  out,  homosexuals  want  rights. 
They  become  a  movement  and  a  minor- 
ity. They  become,  mutatis  mutandis, 
a  fact  of  life  and,  in  keeping  with  the 
rules  of  orderly  universes,  a  subject  of 
books. 

Normally  this  whole  process  takes 
time — the  ideal  gestation  period  would 
be  approximately  vhat  it  takes  to  grow 
the  tree  that  is  destroyed  to  make  the 
book — but  time  flees.  On  the  dirty, 
business  end  of  publishing,  timeliness 


is  next  to  godliness.  Ten  days  of  two- 
hour  TV  specials  on  Bwana  Jim  Jones 
is  not  enough:  let  there  be  three  in- 
stant paperbacks  as  well.  Never  mind 
how  publishers  subtly  communicate 
this  attitude  to  writers,  or  how  some 
writers  adopt  it  all  by  themselves.  It 
happens.  Six  books'  by,  about,  or  for 
homosexuals  appear  in  as  many 
months.  To  the  rattling  sound  of  type- 
writers racing  and  presses  rolling  is 
added  the  ringing  of  the  register.  And 
more  often  than  not,  art  is  short- 
changed. 

Tobias  Schneebaum's  Wild  Man  is 
a  species  of  travel  writing  in  which  the 
focus  frequently  shifts  to  certain  un- 
mapped regions  of  the  author's  psyche 
and  soul.  Schneebaum  begins  by  stat- 
ing his  lifelong  lust  for  the  Wild  Man 
of  Borneo — a  passion,  born  of  circus 
visits  in  childhood,  that  compels  him 
to  search  the  world's  more  primitive 
and  dangerous  areas  for  what,  far  from 
civilization,  he  hopes  to  find  in  himself 
and  another:  a  natural  man,  a  noble 
savage.  By  tramp  steamer,  seaplane, 
helicopter,  jeep,  and  foot-power  he  ex- 
plores a  good  deal  of  South  America, 
Africa,  India,  and  Southeast  Asia.  His 
courage  is  considerable,  his  sincerity 
unquestionable.  But  stunning  descrip- 
tive passages,  good  reporting,  and  a 
sense  of  the  shapely  anecdote  are  not 


always  sufficient  distractions  fror 
tumid  prose  in  which  Schnee 
records  his  progress  toward  self- 
tion  and  union  with  the  Wild 
Near  the  end,  in  New  Guinea,  a 
is  becoming  avatar  and  the  auth 
looking  forward  to  bunking  wit 
natives: 

/  could  displace  everything, 
arrange  my  lives,  replace  my  p, 
uith  that  of  the  wild  man,  ins, 
his  presence  into  my  void,  and  st 
his  integrity  into  my  despair, 
could  reach  out  for  him  to  en 
me. 

Closer  to  home,  passion  is  less 
phrastic.  Two  novels  by  gay  autb 
Larry  Kramer's  Faggots  and  Ar 
Holleran's  Dancer  from  the  Dai 
are  strong  arguments  that  fiction 
mor  has  it  that  these  are  romt 
clef)  can  do  without  subtlety, 
quence,  characters,  general  aj 
Both  books  describe  the  style  o 
carried  on  by  gay  men  in  the  h 
sexual  quarters  of  Manhattan  and 
Island,  where  the  perspective  is  al 
3-D — discos,  dancing,  and  drug 
Faggots,  a  gay  man  approaching 
seeks  true  love  by  sifting  amonj 
human  flotsam  of  several  past  s 
term  affairs.  But  love  means  never 
ing  the  latest  hardware :  leather,  cl 
assorted  appliances  for  sado-mas< 
tic  dalliance.  The  hero  "wonders 
would  happen  if  all  their  toys  ar 
their  costumes  were  taken  away, 
is  almost  mature,  thus  deprt 
Kramer,  who  wrote  the  screenpla 
Women  in  Love,  uses  snappy  prosi 
humor  to  make  the  short  orthogri 
journey  from  explicitness  to  exp 
tion. 

By  comparison,  Andrew  Holler 
a  romantic  who  believes  a  love 
may  be  had  by  repeating  the  word 
as  often  as  possible.  James  Joyce  ] 
Jeffrey  Burke  is  the  copy  editor  of  Hai 


pi  "Love  loves  to  love  love."  Hoi- 
's hero,  a  young  man  desired  by 
■  and  agreeable  thereto,  seeks  es- 
from  the  land  of  the  one-night 
[,  After  many  "tricks,"  parties, 
repetitions  of  the  aforementioned 
ra,  he  disappears,  last  seen  swim- 
away  from  a  Fire  Island  fete, 
writing  here  is  acceptable,  though 
The  characters  are  wooden  and 
;able,  composed  of  cliches  and 
d  names.  Both  Kramer  (intention- 
and  Holleran  (artlessly)  present 
y  world  worthy  of  little  more  than 
iin.  They  do  nothing  for  the  cause 
terature  and  less  for  the  cause  of 
rights.  It  may  be  of  interest  that 
M  cer  from  the  Dance  takes  its  title 
A  i  a  poem  by  Yeats  called  "Among 
»ol  Children." 


r 


HE  MAIN  CHARACTER  of  Ed- 
mund White's  Nocturnes  for 
the  King  of  Naples  is  also 
homosexual,  often  depressed, 
searching,  in  memory,  for  a  male 
r  lost.  But  there  ends  any  simi- 
y  with  the  two  books  preceding, 
ff  ite  is  a  gifted,  witty  writer;  he  at- 
Is  to  every  word,  phrase,  and  sen- 
•e,  and  his  range  of  effects  is  ex- 
ordinary.  A  few  examples: 
a  group  of  students  on  a  bus: 

. .  they  swayed  on  the  open  plat- 
orm,  dresses  and  shirts  fluttering, 
woks  dangling  on  leather  straps 
'ike  suspended  disbelief. 

an  anxious  mistress: 

. .  Linda  reigned  rather  than  ruled, 
i  figurehead  with  the  figure  if  not 
the  head  for  a  position  imperiled 
every  week  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
rival,  usually  younger. 

an  ancient  woman  whom  the  nar- 
or  guides  to  a  hotel: 

Her  suitcase  was  no  larger  than  a 
lunchbox  and  as  light  as  her  re- 
maining sentence  on  earth. 

spite  many  deft  touches,  the  book 
a  dense  piece  of  work,  made  up  of 
;ht  vaguely  connected  episodes  in  the 
aracter's  gloomy  picaresque,  an  anat- 
ry  of  melancholy  lush  with  images 
d  impressions.  The  narrator  says, 
'ustained  unhappiness,  the  sort  I  was 
tertaining,  goes  on  too  long  to  toler- 
3  clarity."  The  reader  can  take  that 
a  warning. 

More  or  less  on  the  distaff  side 


is  Doris  Grumbach's  Chamber  Music, 
the  memoirs  of  a  ninety-year-old  wom- 
an who  has  been  asked  to  write  an 
account  of  her  life  with  her  husband, 
a  famous  musician  long  dead.  The 
novel  is  an  unsettling  tale  of  liberation. 
Caroline  Maclaren  falls  into  a  "deep 
emotional  freeze"  during  twelve 
years  of  marriage.  Her  husband,  Rob- 
ert, is  dedicated  to  music,  indifferent 
to  life,  love,  wife.  He  dies  after  a  long, 
agonizing  bout  with  the  last  stages  of 
syphilis,  contracted  early  in  the  mar- 
riage from  another  man.  Caroline 
comes  to  love  and  live  with  the  nurse 
who  attended  her  husband — "she  was 
moisture  to  my  dried  roots" — finding 
warmth,  emotion,  fulfillment.  This  re- 
lationship also  lasts  twelve  years,  until 
the  nurse  dies.  Such  a  plot  summary 
might  be  bluntly  reduced  to :  lousy  hus- 
band gets  punished  for  gay  interlude, 
freeing  long-suffering  wife  for  gay  ful- 
fillment. Simplistic  as  that  precis  may 
be — it  ignores  pages  of  implication, 
Robert's  psychological  profile,  and 
Grumbach's  careful  sustaining  of  Caro- 
line's turn-of-the-century  innocence — 
the  elements  fall  too  readily  into  an 
unbalanced  moral  equation.  If  it  were 
badly  written,  Chamber  Music  might 
be  seized  as  afflatus  for  NOW  pam- 
phleteers. 

Dress  Gray,  by  Lucian  K.  Truscott 
IV,  has  only  one  significant  homo- 
sexual, but  the  context  gives  him  mile- 
age. A  West  Point  cadet  is  murdered. 
He  was  homosexual.  Hush-hush,  goes 
the  brass.  One  cadet  decides  to  in- 
vestigate, becomes  obsessed,  finds  him- 
self knocking  on  Pentagon  doors.  For 
a  whodunit,  Dress  Gray  is  snailish  in 
pace.  The  dialogue  is  sometimes 
wretched.  The  background  material  on 
West  Point,  where  Truscott  did  time, 
is  thorough  and  interesting.  Hollywood 
bit. 

Incidentally,  the  startling  epigraph  at 
the  outset  comes  from  "Lapis  Lazuli," 
a  curious  and  beautiful  poem  written 
in  the  Thirties  and  marred  only  by 
Yeats's  imperfect  understanding  of  the 
word  gay.  He  used  it  to  suggest  a  time- 
less insight  into  everything  tragic  and 
comic  in  life.  Elsewhere  in  the  poem, 
unable  to  foresee  the  literature  of  Fire 
Island,  Yeats  writes:  "All  things  fall 
and  are  built  again,  /  And  those  that 
build  them  again  are  gay."  But  after 
all,  what's  in  a  word?  It's  the  book 
that's  important.  □ 
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I Continued  from  page  50)  Clifford. 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  McGeorge 
Bundy,  and  Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  These 
men  do  not  constitute  a  cabal;  it  is 
even  probable  that  they  have  no  wish 
to  form  or  join  an  establishment,  but 
because  most  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try prefer  to  avoid  the  company  of 
foreigners  they  achieve  their  eminence 
by  default.  Perhaps  this  explains  the 
shoddiness  and  the  timidity  of  their 
poticies.  It  is  their  submission  to  the 
rule  of  money  that  give;  their  advice, 
no  matter  what  the  partisan  politics  of 
the  moment,  its  consistency  of  tone  and 
emphasis.* 

In  periods  of  relative  optimism  and 
extravagance,  when  the  world  is  young 

*  Mrs.  Cornelius  Yarderbilt  in  1906 
expressed  this  principle  of  American  for- 
eign policy  when  instructing  her  niece  in 
the  fine  points  of  social  politics.  "One 
never  meets  Jews,"  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  said. 
He  niece  reminded  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  that 
she  took  tea  on  Friday  afternoons  with 
Mrs.  August  Belmont.  "Of  course," 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  said,  "one  chooses  who 
a  Jew  is."  Thus  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion can  decide  that  the  Nigerian  gen- 
erals have  enough  oil  to  exempt  them 
from  the  status  of  dictators  and  that  Mr. 
Marcos  in  the  Philippines  deserves  to  be 
paid  $1  billion  for  the  use  of  his  facili- 
ties at  Subic  Bay. 


and  all  things  seem  possible,  the  fam- 
ily retainers  permit  the  heir  an  occa- 
sional indulgence  or  youthful  folly. 
President  Kennedy's  advisers  made  no 
objection  to  the  assassination  of  Diem, 
and  allowed  him  to  toy  with  the  hope 
of  assassinating  Fidel  Castro.  But  the 
heir  always  likes  to  think  well  of  him- 
self, and  so  when  going  about  these 
Machiavellian  adventures  of  state,  the 
family  retainers  perform  the  service  of 
doing  things  in  the  heir's  name  but 
not  in  his  sight.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  New  York  divorce  lawyers, 
who  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  find 
it  prudent  to  blackmail  the  showgirl 
wife  with  photographs  of  her  debut  in 
a  New  Orleans  brothel.  During  periods 
of  reaction  and  constraint  the  family 
retainers  warn  the  heir  against  doing 
anything  that  might  injure  the  integrity- 
of  the  trust  fund.  Thus  Mr.  Carter's 
advisers  recommend  that  the  United 
States  curry  favor  with  any  nation, 
slave  or  free,  that  can  guarantee  com- 
modities, raw  materials,  and  markets. 

The  more  desperate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  heir,  the  more  likely  that 
he  will  be  attended  by  retainers  who 
are  themselves  consumed  with  avarice 
and  ambition.  It  is  the  habit  of  the 
rich  to  have  enemies  for  friends,  and 


so  they  surround  themselves  with 
sips  and  hairdressers  whose  sexual 
ility  presents  no  obvious  claim  ag 
the  fortune  and  who  take  pleasu 
contributing  to  the  dissolution  o 
estate.  Similarly,  President  Nixon 
ployed  Henry  Kissinger,  who  se 
bothered  to  disguise  his  contempl 
only  for  the  Western  democracies 
also  for  Mr.  Nixon.  He  told  p< 
whatever  secret  and  fantastic  ti 
they  most  urgently  wanted  to  1 
tapped  his  associates'  telephones 
the  discrimination  of  a  man  maki 
guest  list,  and  betrayed  his  non- 
friends  as  blithely  as  he  brought 
to  his  enemies.  He  entered  the  N 
Administration  in  the  persona  of 
faithful  squire  and  left  it  in  the 
sona  of  the  resourceful  manser 
condescending  to  sell  his  court  I 
oirs  for  S2  million.  During  the 
vised  proceedings  of  the  Repub 
National  Convention  in  Kansas  Gil 
1976  the  camera  paused  briefly  on 
Kissinger  sitting  in  the  balcony, 
tening  to  the  speeches  with  an  ex 
sion  of  unconcealed  disgust.  It 
the  expression  of  a  fashion  desi 
who  has  just  been  told  that  some] 
else  will  receive  the  commissioi 
make  the  dress  for  the  Inaugural 
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VIII.  Jeu  d'esprit 

ROM  TIME  TO  TIME  the  rich  man 
^  dreams  sentimental  dreams. 
He  wonders  what  it  would 
have  been  like  to  have  wan- 
,  as  a  pilgrim  in  India  or  to  have 
osed  verses  worthy  of  Lord  By- 
Under  the  influence  of  this  soft 
:legiac  humor  he  sometimes  builds 
is  property  the  equivalent  of  what 
ighteenth-century  English  nobility 
ibed  as  a  folly.  Traditionally  this 
a  little  gazebo  or  pavilion  with  a 
of  a  river  or  meadow.  The  heir 
e  fortune  could  lean  against  a 
le  column,  staring  into  the  blue 
nee  and  thinking  thoughts  of  the 
able. 

much  the  same  spirit  the  United 
•s  erected  its  policy  toward  Israel. 
Middle  East  wasn't  a  particularly 
>rtant  place  in  1948.  and  the  Jews 
been  through  some  pretty  rough 
i  at  Buchenwald  and  Auschwitz. 

not,  as  Nelson  Rockefeller  might 
do  something  nice  for  the  fellas? 
it  did  it  cost  anybody?  The  United 
>  could  admire  the  pleasing  pros- 

of  its  conscience  stretching  into 
ennobling  spaces  of  the  Palestinian 
rt. 

esides.   Zionist   sentiment   in  the 
ted  States  was  both  affluent  and 
tically  well-connected.  The  support- 
of  Israel  could  be  counted  upon 
generous  campaign  contributions 
vigorous  arguments  in  the  intellec- 
debates.   Everything   went  well 
ugh  for  many  years,  until,  in  cir- 
lstances  much  reduced,  the  geol- 
sts  found  oil  in  a  neighboring  pas- 
J.  Unhappily,  the  heir  needed  the 
ney,  and  his  advisers  informed  him 
t  he  would  have  to  tear  down  his 
V  and  shift  the  mise-en-scene  of  his 
sings  to  some  other  pavilion.  The 
r  objected  to  this,  protesting  that  he 
i  become  fond  of  looking  at  the  lit- 
river.  But  the  lawyers  were  firm 
d  unrelenting.  The  Arab  money  from 
:  desert  weighed  more  heavily  in  the 
lance  than  the  Jewish  money  from 
;  sown.  Or,  as  it  was  explained  to 
;  about  a  year  ago  by  a  director  of 
e  of  the  American  oil  corporations, 

)ver  here  at  Z  ,  we  get  down  ev- 

I  morning  and  pray  to  Mecca;  if 
cessary  we  would  kiss  the  ass  of 
ery  Arab  in  Riyadh." 


IX.  Spitefulness  and  rage 

NOTHING  SO  ANGERS  the  rich 
man  as  the  discovery  that  his 
money  cannot  buy  him  the 
world's  love  and  admiration. 
Being  impatient  of  ambiguity  and 
doubt,  he  wonders  why  his  fortune 
doesn't  emancipate  him  from  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  suffering  or 
why,  like  Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  he 
must  "live  with  bread  like  you,  feel 
want,  taste  grief,  need  friends."  If  he 
gives  even  $10,000  to  a  philanthropic 
charity,  he  counts  upon  receiving  at 
least  $1  million  in  services  and  flat- 
tery. President  Carter  anticipated  sus- 
tained applause  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  his  opening  to  China,  and  when 
this  was  not  forthcoming  he  became 
petulant  and  sullen.  Mr.  Warren  Chris- 
topher, the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 
traveled  to  Taipei  only  a  few  days  af- 
ter the  United  States  had  declared  in- 
operative its  treaty  with  Taiwan.  He 
proceeded  from  the  airport  in  a  cav- 
alcade of  limousines,  never  for  a  mo- 
ment thinking  that  his  progress  could 
be  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  An 


angry  crowd  stopped  Mr.  Christopher's 
car  and  smeared  it  with  insults.  Mr. 
Christopher  was  lucky  to  escape  with 
his  life.  The  bad  manners  exhibited  by 
the  Taiwanese  surprised  and  offended 
Mr.  Christopher,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment sent  a  note  of  reproval. 

When  things  go  wrong  in  the  world 
(i.e..  when  the  painted  scenery  shifts 
and  moves  and  comes  to  life)  the  rich 
man  casts  around  for  somebody  to 
blame.  Characteristically  he  blames  his 
lawyers  and  investment  managers.  Why 
else  does  he  employ  Dean  Rusk  and 
Cyrus  Vance  if  they  can't  straighten 
out  his  affairs?  How  is  it  possible  that 
all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  cannot  put  the  Shah  of  Iran  back 
together  again?  The  lawyers  and  man- 
agers in  their  turn  blame  one  another, 
as  well  as  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  the  rising  cost  of  labor.  Through- 
out Washington  the  bureaucracies  ooze 
whispered  recriminations.  The  White 
House  blames  the  CIA  for  the  poor 
quality  of  the  intelligence  from  Tehe- 
ran, and  the  CIA  blames  the  White 
House  for  not  listening  to  the  early 
reports  of  discontent,  possibly  because 
Mr.   Brzezinski  couldn't  hear  anvone 
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speak  ill  of  his  strategic  hopes  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  because  he  didn't  want 
to  think  Iran  couldn't  accept  delivery 
on  $18  billion  in  arms  shipments. 

The  rich  man  becomes  particularly 
annoyed  when  he  is  forced  to  perceive 
that  he  is  not  behaving  decently  in  the 
world,  that  he  has  associated  himself 
with  tyrants  and  criminals.  More  than 
anything  else  he  expects  his  money  to 
buy  him  the  illusion  of  innocence.  He 
resents  being  told  that  he  might  be 
soliciting  the  odd  $1  billion  here  and 
there  from  people  who  stand  willing 
to  burn  and  mutilate  Jews,  or  that 
weapons  sold  in  the  world  markets 
fall  into  the  hands  of  thugs  who  use 
them  to  commit  murder.  Reports  or  ru- 
mors of  these  unhappy  accidents  wound 
the  rich  man's  self-esteem  and  cloud 
the  flattering  image  that  he  expects  to 
see  in  the  mirrors  held  up  to  him  by 
his  retainers,  his  servants,  and  the 
press.  In  the  paroxysm  of  his  rage  he 
comes  upon  the  great  truth  that  only 
the  rich  and  the  powerful  have  rights.* 
He  concludes  that  other  people  have 
failed  him,  that  he  has  been  betrayed 
by  people  in  whom  he  placed  so  much 
of  his  trust,  and  it  occurs  to  him  that 
perhaps  other  people  deserve  whatever 
fate  befalls  them.  The  family  retainers 
assemble  in  comfortably  furnished  con- 
ference rooms  to  prepare  exquisite 
phrases  of  regret.  They  can't  quite  say 
that  the  Jews  deserve  what  they  get 
because  Jews  are  pushy,  or  that  the 
English  lost  the  empire  because  they 
are  selfish,  or  that  the  French  are  cor- 
rupt and  the  Latin  Americans  shiftless 
and  greedy.  This  is  what  they  mean, 
but  the  words  don't  make  a  good  im- 
pression in  the  newspapers.  The  law- 
yers talk  instead  about  treaties,  trade 
balances,  and  the  Arabian  oil  fields  as 
the  wellsprings  of  the  democratic  al- 
liance. If  there  isn't  time  for  the  polite 
hypocrisies,  or  if  the  nations  in  ques- 
tion haven't  shown  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  then  the 
rich  man  simply  sends  the  bombers 
over  Hanoi  on  Christmas  Eve. 


*  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  admirably 
stated  the  principle  in  question  when  in 
1914,  as  a  young  lawyer  in  the  War  De- 
partment, he  was  asked  to  research  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  American  oc- 
cupation of  Vera  Cruz  constituted  an  act 
of  war.  He  explained  that  he  didn't  need 
to  look  up  the  relevant  law.  "It's  an  act 
of  war  against  a  great  power,"  he  said; 
"it's  not  an  act  of  war  against  a  small 
power." 


Envoi 

IN  the  great  game  of  diplomacy, 
I  don't  count  myself  a  profession- 
al, or  even  a  particularly  well-in- 
formed amateur.  No  doubt  I  do 
injustice  to  some  of  the  American 
statesmen  of  the  1950s,  and  I'm  sure 
that  in  various  aspects  of  the  preced- 
ing argument  I  have  oversimplified  the 
matter  to  the  point  of  parody.  Those 
apologies  and  qualifications  having 
been  duly  made,  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  people  who  formulate  the  pres- 
ent American  policies  in  the  world 
misunderstand  the  strength  of  the 
American  idea.  The  United  States  re- 
mains the  most  powerful  country  in 
the  world  not  because  of  its  wealth 
or  its  arsenal  but  because  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  give  prac- 
tical meaning  to  the  possibilities  of 
human  aspiration.  The  society  raised 
up  on  those  foundations  allowed  men 
to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
kings  and  priests.  Joined  with  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government,  this  free- 


dom of  initiative  gave  rise  to  the  I 
mous  expansions,  in  all  sphere 
human  thought  and  endeavor,  that  i 
both  created  and  defined  the  Ul 
States. 

The  present  generation  of  wou 
statesmen  apparently  labors  undei|l 
delusion  that  the  price  of  liberty,  I 
paid  (preferably  by  a  man's  a: 
tors),  can  be  written  off  as  a  n< 
curring  debt.  Unfortunately  the  j 
of  liberty  must  be  paid  every  da- 
requires  people  to  renounce  the  ] 
sures  of  sadistic  exploitation  and 
aggrandizement  and  to  work  ins 
for  the  gradual  process  of  evolutioi 
change.  This  is  never  easy,  but  it 
comes  all  but  impossible  if  people 
fuse  the  power  of  money  with  the  j 
er  of  the  mind  and  the  imaginatio 

The  interests  of  the  United  S 
as  a  nation  do  not  always  corresj 
to  its  virtues  as  a  democratic  repul 
in  an  increasingly  dangerous  wi 
the  country  sometimes  has  no  cl 
but  to  deal  with  people  who  cou 
qualify  for  membership  in  the  Cen 
Club.  Dealing  with  such  people 
different  thing  from  enthusing  a 
them  with  the  adulation  of  gossip 
umnists.  No  matter  how  expensive 
barbarian  gifts  and  tributes,  anc 
matter  how  magnificent  the  silks 
furs,  the  worship  of  money  binds 
worshiper  to  the  past  as  surely  ; 
he  had  been  buried  with  the  gol 
Tutankhamen's  tomb.  Whenever 
sible,  the  United  States  should  all 
self  with  the  evolving  future  of  n 
mind,  with  those  forces  in  the  v 
(ideas,  nations,  movements,  poli 
parties,  institutions)  that  encou 
human  beings  to  walk  on  two 
Conversely,  the  country  would  s 
against  the  forces  in  the  world  the 
quire  human  beings  to  crawl  or 
ground  like  so  many  humiliated 
The  simplicity  of  this  distinction  w 
oblige  the  makers  of  American  p 
to  ask  of  their  allies  a  different  s 
questions.  The  health  of  a  nation's 
pie  and  the  stability  of  its  institu 
might  come  to  weigh  more  heavi 
the  balance  than  a  Shah's  capaci 
give  emeralds  to  the  wives  of  mag; 
publishers  and  oil-company  presid 
The  more  people  who  become 
human  in  the  world,  the  more 
can  do  for  themselves;  the  fewei 
number  of  apes,  the  less  seductivi 
voices  prophesying  war. 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  EDGE 


the  necessity  of  the  flat  earth 


by  John  P.  Sisk 


r 


HE  International  Flat  Earth 
Research  Society,  with  1,500 
members,  is  probably  one  of 
the  world's  smallest  organiza- 
i.  Given  its  tenacity  (it  claims  to 
been  founded  in  1800)  and  the 
ion  with  which  it  holds  to  its  un- 
ulox  views,  one  would  expect  it  to 
mand  more  attention  in  the  media 
it  does.  The  society  publishes  a 
spaper,  The  Flat  Earth  News,  a  bul- 
or  newsletter,  Plane  Truth,  and  a 
rterly,   The   Last   Iconoclast,  but 
i  of  these  seems  to  appear  regularly 
copies  are  hard  to  come  by;  ap- 
;ntly  its  members  are  not  inclined 
lissionary  witness.  When  the  society 
;es  news  it  is  usually  because  a 
>rter  has  gone  looking  for  the  near- 
representative,  hoping  to  embarrass 
with  a  question  the  only  response 
vhich  ought  to  be  complete  abdica- 
of  position.  Thus,  after  the  Apollo 
oonshot,  some  reporters  naively  as- 
led  that  the  society  would  finally 
e  to  close  up  shop,  having  seen  on 
vision     incontrovertible  evidence 
:  the  earth  is  not  flat.  But  although 
ew  British  members  were  said  to 
e  been  a  bit  shaken,  the  society  as 
'hole  was  unperturbed.  It  had  seen 
y  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
elaborate  hoax:  not  such  a  bad  ex- 
nation. 

vlost  people,  of  course,  would  have 
admit,  if  they  were  honest  about  it, 
t  they  secretly  agree  with  the  so- 
ty  about  the  shape  of  the  earth; 
demy  had  it  right  when  he  put  his 
movable  earth  at  the  center  of  a 
tern  of  fixed  stars.  Thus  it  is  per- 
ps  only  a  protective  reaction  against 
at  we  sense  to  be  a  dangerous  het- 
)doxy  in  ourselves  that  we  take  such 
light  in  picking  the  flat-earth  argu- 
:nt  apart.  What  about  the  ship-at- 
i  phenomenon,  for  instance,  in  which 
distant  observer  sees  first  the  top  of 
;  masts?  If  the  earth  is  flat,  where 
a  its  edges?   Are  they  fenced,  or 


might  one  fall  off  into  space?  If  one 
flew  around  the  bottom  of  such  an 
earth  would  it  look  like  the  underside 
of  a  giant  golfer's  divot?  How  can  the 
society  possibly  accommodate  a  flat 
earth  to  the  great  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern physics — not  simply  to  quantum 
and  relativity  theory,  but  to  black 
holes,  antimatter,  antineutrons,  posi- 
trons, neutrinos,  quasars,  pulsars,  and 
the  six  kinds  of  quarks? 

Charles  K.  Johnson,  the  current 
president,  claims  that  the  society  does 
not  need  a  theory  because  it  has  the 
facts,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  earth  is 
"a  circular  dish  surrounded  by  a  bar- 
rier of  ice  that  man  has  never  pene- 
trated"— which  at  least  explains  why 
no  one  has  ever  fallen  off  the  edge.  To 
many  this  will  sound  suspiciously  like 
a  theory.  However,  I  find  it  to  be  a 
distinct  improvement  over  the  hollow- 
earth  theory  favored  by  the  seventeenth- 
century  British  astronomer  Edmund 
Halley  and  two  later  Americans,  John 
Cleves  Symmes  and  Marshall  B.  Gard- 
ner. This  theory,  as  summarized  by 
Daniel  Cohen  in  Science  Digest  ("Is 
the  Earth  Flat  or  Hollow?"  Novem- 
ber, 1972),  has  involved  at  various 
times  a  system  of  interior  concentric 
spheres,  an  inner  atmosphere  of  lumi- 


nous gases,  an  inner  sun  perhaps  600 
miles  in  diameter,  huge  openings  for 
ready  access  at  both  poles,  and  subter- 
ranean caverns  through  which  prowl 
sinister  monsters.  There  was  even  an 
herb  doctor  from  Utica,  New  York 
(Cyrus  Reed  Teed),  who  was  able  to 
convince  200  followers  that  they  and 
everyone  else  were  already  living  in- 
side the  earth.  The  question  whether 
this  hollow-earth  theory  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Ptolemaic  model  of  the 
universe  favored  by  Mr.  Johnson  I  will 
leave  to  the  people  who  have  discov- 
ered black  holes  and  antimatter  to  do 
with  what  they  will.  My  suspicion, 
however,  is  that  modern  physics  would 
be  much  more  at  home  with  a  flat 
earth  than  with  a  hollow  one;  the  for- 
mer might  not  provide  for  quarks,  but 
it  surely  has  fewer  quirks  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  besides,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  much  more  out  in  the  open. 

The  society  may  be  unanimous  in 
its  rejection  of  the  universe  as  under- 
stood by  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Gali- 
leo, but  it  appears  to  tolerate  a  range 
of  interpretation.  My  impression  is  that 
Mr.  Johnson,  as  befits  a  president, 
speaks  for  the  fundamentalists  in  the 
society,  for  whom  the  flatness  is  to  be 
taken  as  literally  as  Cotton  Mather 
took  the  serpent  and  the  apple.  Even  as 
a  schoolboy  he  knew  that  the  globe  in 
his  classroom  was  an  absurdity.  "If  the 
earth  were  a  globe,"  he  says,  "the  100- 
mile-long  Suez  Canal  would  have  a 
center  hump  1,666  feet  higher  than 
each  end.  Of  course,  that's  not  so." 
This  is  blatantly  heterodox — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  one  is  tempted  to  take 
it  figuratively  rather  than  literally.  A 
position  paper  made  available  by  the 
society  to  prospective  members  em- 
phasizes its  desire  to  be  "free  from 
myths"  and  from  "fairy  tales  concoct- 

John  P.  Sisk  teaches  English  at  Gonzaga 
University  in  Spokane,  fTashington.  His  es- 
says have  appeared  in  a  number  of  national 
magazines. 
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ed  bv  scientists."  Perhaps,  then,  the 
theory  of  the  flatness  of  the  earth 
should  be  taken  as  metaphor  or  Mid- 
rash,  like  the  story  of  the  Magi  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  case  the  real 
issue  may  be  less  the  shape  of  the  earth 
than  the  arrogance  of  the  post-Enlight- 
enment scientific  spirit.  Mr.  Johnson, 
in  other  words,  may  be  closer  to  ro- 
mantic souls  like  D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
e.  e.  cummings  than  he  realizes. 

IF  the  thing  believed  is  incredi- 
ble," St.  Augustine  observes  in 
The  City  of  God,  "it  is  also  incred- 
ible that  the  incredible  should  have 
been  so  believed."  This  is  nicely  and 
wisely  put.  It  implies  the  corollary  that 
we  had  better  learn  to  second-guess 
our  ingrained  tendency  to  reject  out 
of  hand  whatever  appears  to  conflict 
with  established  pieties.  Perhaps  the 
capacity  to  believe  the  incredible  comes 
close  .0  defining  what  is  most  valu- 
able in  human  nature.  This  paradox 
must  be  what  the  third-century  theolo- 
gian Tertullian  had  in  mind  when  he 
pronounced  his  famous  rule  of  faith, 
Credo  quia  impossibile :  "I  believe  it 
because  it  is  impossible."  In  any  event, 
the  belief  that  the  earth  is  flat,  even 
if  taken  literally,  is  no  more  incred- 
ible than  countless  other  beliefs  about 
the  cosmos  that  at  one  time  or  another 
have  been  received  with  respectful  at- 
tention. 

According  to  many  mythologies — 
the  Finnish  and  Japanese,  for  instance 
— everything  hatched  out  of  a  cosmic 
egg.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  the 
god  Atum  created  himself  from  prime- 
val slime,  then  by  masturbation  created 
two  other  deities  who  took  care  of  the 
rest  of  creation.  Like  the  Greek  Thales, 
they  also  believed  that  everything  was 
composed  of  water.  For  Anaximenes 
of  Miletus  the  source  of  all  matter  was 
air,  while  for  Heraclitus  it  was  fire. 
Zeno  of  Elea  simplified  everything  by 
proving  the  impossibility  of  motion. 
Anaxagoras  believed  that  the  sun  was 
a  red  hot  rock  bigger  than  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, while  Xenophanes  believed 
that  the  density  of  the  earth  was  in- 
finite. Many  early  Christian  writers 
believed  that  the  earth  was  flat  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  Flat  Earth  Society 
does:  it  appeared  'o  them  absurd  that 
people  might  live  upside  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  rummage  the 


past  for  evidence ;  the  Flat  Earth  Socie- 
ty has  every  reason  to  feel  respectably 
at  home  in  a  universe  in  which  the 
incredible  is  the  normal.  Today  the 
latest  news  about  quarks  must  compete 
with  Scientology,  biofeedback,  genetic 
engineering,  pyramid  power,  Rolfing, 
primal  screaming,  est,  and  out-of-body 
experiences  by  way  of  magic  mush- 
rooms. Science  fiction  has  prepared  us 
for  cosmic  variations  on  what  we  cur- 
rently know  that  make  the  flat-earth 
theory  look  prosaic  indeed.  Who  is  go- 
ing to  be  impressed  with  Mr.  John- 
son's circumambient  fields  of  ice  in  a 
world  in  which  Charles  Manson,  work- 
ing creatively  within  the  tradition  of 
the  hollow  earth,  was  able  to  convince 
a  group  of  apparently  normal  young 
people  that  somewhere  in  Death  Val- 
ley there  was  an  underground  Third 
World  from  which  the  Hopi  nation 
had  emerged,  and  to  which  access 
might  be  had  by  a  golden  rope?  For 
every  convinced  member  of  the  Flat 
Earth  Society  there  are  probably  a 
thousand  nonmembers  who  agree  with 
the  late  psychiatrist  Wilhelm  Reich 
that  the  cosmos  contains  a  blue-hued 
orgonotic  energy  capable  not  only  of 
making  an  ideal  sex  life  possible  for 
those  who  have  access  to  it  but  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  nature  and 
culture.  Thousands  more  may  share  the 
conviction  of  the  Maharishi  Mahesh 
Yogi  that  transcendental  meditation 
will  "create  the  ideal  society  free  from 
unhappiness,  suffering,  and  problems." 

Indeed,  if  some  intrepid  member  of 
the  Flat  Earth  Society  went  out  to  the 
icy  perimeter  of  the  earth  and  returned 
with  authenticating  photographs,  he 
could  not  begin  to  compete  with  news 
generated  by  the  current  interest  in  so- 
called  close  encounters  of  the  third 
kind.  Who  can  care  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ultimate  ice  fields  when, 
according  to  UFO  Encyclopedia,  there 
may  be  UFO  landing-pod  marks  in 
Louisiana?  If  a  flat  earth  entails,  as 
I  am  sure  it  does,  a  special  theology, 
it  must  be  pale  stuff  compared  with 
exotheology,  the  theology  of  outer 
space,  a  course  on  which  may  soon  ap- 
pear in  college  catalogues. 

Credibility  is  dependent  upon  fash- 
ion. The  UFO  universe  is  voguishly 
Copernican,  as  is  Wilhelm  Reich's  or- 
gonotic universe — doubtless  a  factor 
in  whatever  measure  of  veracity  is 
allowed  to  both.  The  Soviets  were  once 
capable  of  crossing  politics  with  bi- 


ology— the  hybrid  result  being  Ti 
Lysenko's  brand  of  Lamarclusm- 
fashionable  Mendelism  prevails  in 
part  of  the  world  now.  Lysenko  :j 
out  as  Copernicus  is  in,  and  today  I 
Earthers  in  Russia  would  no  d 
languish  in  insane  asylums  with 
rest  of  the  dissidents.  In  fact,  the  c 
of  every  issue  of  the  incredibly 
World  Marxist  Review  features  an 
stract  design  of  a  globe.  In  a  re 
issue  Premier  Brezhnev  states  that 
Marxist-Leninist  classics  contain 
a  grain  of  Utopia.  No  flights  of 
tasy.  Only  what  could  be  scientific 
proved:  the  basic  trends  of  deve 
ment,  the  main,  fundamental  cha 
teristics."  For  a  good  half  of  the  w 
at  present  this  is  nothing  less  1 
common  sense,  truth  being  what 
we  are  disposed  to  grant.  Nonethe 
I  find  Mr.  Brezhnev's  claim  far 
credible  than  Mr.  Thompson's  m 
of  a  stationary  earth  and  moving 
Indeed,  it  is  less  credible  than  thf 
cent  report  that  a  clone  of  the  late  I 
Presley — made  at  great  expense  s 
years  ago — has  escaped  from  its  1 
and  is  at  large  in  the  Los  Angeles  a 

THE  FLAT  EARTH  SOCIETY 
the  misfortune  to  exist  i 
time  when  its  claim  to  c 
ibility  comes  across  wit 
very  small  voice.  Even  the  fact 
the  society's  president  resides  in  < 
fornia  works  against  it:  what 
comes  out  of  California  is  credi 
Or,  conversely,  what  developm 
there  would  be  incredible?  Despit 
limited  membership,  the  society 
much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  de 
committed  to  the  conviction  that 
senses  have  been  grossly  abused, 
it  plainly  wants  to  provide  at  lea 
pocket  of  resistance  to  the  force 
conformity,  knowing  full  well,  cone 
ably,  how  truly  Emerson  spoke  v 
he  pointed  out  that  "for  nonconfc 
ity,  the  world  whips  you  with 
displeasure." 

Yet  contrary  to  the  socii 
worthy  intent,  these  days  fanaticis: 
less  a  reaction  against  orthodoxy 
it  is  nature's  way  of  filling  the  vac 
of  anomie  and  unbelief.  The  b 
truth  is  that  not  even  a  Tertullian  c 
believe  in  a  harmonious  coming 
gether  of  the  races  of  man.  In  the 
of  a  fragmented,  alienated,  and 
fused   human   condition,   we  dej 
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Travel   Tours,    5332    College   Avenue,  Oakland, 

Calif.  94618.  

Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe  accommo- 
dations. Cheaper  than  staying  home!  TravLtips, 
16309,  Depot  B193.  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
Europe  By  Car— New  York:  630  Fifth  Ave.  (212) 
581-3040.  Los  Angeles:  9000  Sunset  Blvd.  (213) 
272-0424.  Complete  information  car  rental,  pur- 
chase. Aiso  Eur.iil/Youth  Pass. 
Southwest  safaris:  Bushflying — jeeping — rafting — 
hiking.  Natural-history  expeditions  explore  remote 
southwestern  frontiers.  Geology/archaeology/bota- 
ny. Brochure:  P.O.  Box  945,  Dept-107,  Santa  Fe, 

N.  Mex.  87501.   

Virgin  Islands  sailing  cruises — crewed  yachts 
(2-12  guests).  Windjammers,  too!  Flyaway  Char- 
ters, P.O.  Box  2713H,  St.  Thomas,  U.S.V.I.  00801. 

REAL  ESTATE  ~ 
Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre!  Homesites, 
farming,  vacationing,  investment  opportunities! 
"Government  Land  Buyer's  Guide"  plus  nation- 
wide listing  $2.  Surplus  Lands,  Box  19107-HO, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre!  Invest- 
ment! Vacation!  Farming!  Exclusive  buyer's  guide! 
Complete  information!  $2 — moneyback  guarantee! 
Government  Land  Services,   Box  99776-Y3,  San 

Francisco,  Calif.  94109.  

VACATIONS  ~ 
Shenandoah  Valley  farm.  Beautiful,  serene,  se- 
cluded.  Dixons,  McGaheysville,  Va.  22840. 
Montana  dude  ranch:  Uncrowded,  lots  of  activi- 
ties, great  family  vacation.  The  Hawley  Mtn. 
Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052.  (406) 
932-2723. 

GOURMET 

Confident    company    casseroles.    $1.50,  SASE. 
Stevenson,  Box  477,  Greenport,  N.Y.  11944. 
Unique  entertaining  idea.  Green  Chili  stew  for 
suppers,  buffets.  $1.  SASE:  Box  4303,  Santa  Fe, 
N.Mex.  87501. 

Pimiento  cheese  buns,  Osgood,  sweet  potato  pies, 
shortbread.  $1.50.  Smug  Snail  Recipes,   108  Bel- 
mont Dr.,  N.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72116. 
World's  only— jclly-j.n  c  — 30  unusual  rec- 

ipes,  $2.  FreeCo,  1717  Cjl  getown  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
Tenn.  37311.  

Original  Italian  manicotti  :  .  :v  Delicious.  $T, 
SASE.  Pia,  Box  1327,  Citrus  1  <hts.  Calif.  95610. 
Sans  Souci's  recipes,  decidedh  u  I  our  recipes 

$1.98.  2321  Aldrich,  So.  Minneapi  %  Minn.  55405. 
Sweet/sour  spareribs,  made  easy.  Authentic  family 
recipe.  SASE  $1,  9441  Lakeview,  Pincknev,  Mich. 
48169. 

Private  recipes  of  a  world  traveler — superb  vari- 
ations of:  Russian  Beef  Stroganoff — Indonesian 
Nasi  Goreng — American  Peppercorn  Steak  Dinner. 
$1  each.  World  Traveler-z,  P.O.  Box  71,  Spokane, 
Wash.  99201. 

ARTS  &  CRAFTS  ~ 

Handpapermaking  manual.  New  edition,  $5.95 
ppd.  Free  brochure.  Paper-Make,  Covington,  Va. 
24426. 


Lost  art  revisited,  stained-glass  discount  supply. 
Catalogue,  $2.00.  Nervo  Distributors,  650  Univer- 

sity,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94710.  Dept.  S.  

Etchings— SASE,  $2  each.  Adnil,  12906  Stonecrest 

Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20904.  

PEN 

Pens  tor  writers,  artists,  calligraphers.  Fabulous 
collection.  Free  catalogue.  Sam  Flax,  Dept.  H,  111 
Eighth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10011. 

RECORDS  AND  TAPES 
Oldiime   radio  programs  on   quality  tapes.  Free 
catalogue.   Carl   H.  Froelich,   Route   One,  New 
Freedom,  Pa.  17349. 

Classical  Cassette  Club.  Highest  quality  at  com- 
petitive  prices.    Special   introductory  offer.  Box 

S06HM,  Saddle  River,  N.J.  07458.   

 MUSIC  

Kits:  lute,  harps,  viola  de  gamba,  vielle,  psaltery, 
hammered  dulcimer,  dulcimer.  Finished  instru- 
ments. 50?  for  brochure.  James  Cox,  Luthier,  429 
Fawcelt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21211. 

STAMPS  ~ 
Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write:  Papyrus, 
927-H  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

INSTRUCTION 
Noisy  Neighbors?  Soundproof  your  room,  apart- 
ment, home!  Booklet  shows  how — best  materials, 
easiest  installation.  Send  $2  to  "SOUND,"  c/o  C. 
Lomden.  527  8th  St.  3-C,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11215. 
Win!  Expert  tells  how.  Craps  and  21  simplified. 
Send  $15.  $tanley,  Box  23120,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

55423.  

 BOOKS  

Free  Catalogue — 14,000  used  novels,  literature. 
Chadde,  MH45-H,  Grand  Marais,  Minn.  55604. 
Business  Adventures  .  .  .  Free  book  catalogue.  Sim- 
tek,  Box  109-K,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 
Old  Book  buyer  /  seller  /  collector?  $1  brings  3 
months  of  the  Book-Mart.  Box  481D,  Pinellas 
Park,  Fla.  33565. 

Free!  Self-improvement  books  catalogue.  LOOK, 
Box  1051,  Honolulu  96808. 

Save  10-35%  on  any  book  in  print!  Write  for  free 
brochure.  ABC,  Box  1507/RP1,  Kingston,  Canada 

K7L  5C7.  

Search-service  specialists.  FREE.  No  obligation. 
Collectors'  lists  solicited.  Books  unlimited.  Vaughn 
Hill  Road,  Bolton,  Mass.  01740. 


PUBLISHERS'  OVERSTOCKS, 

plus  current  paperbacks.  All  subjects,-  art,  his- 
tory, biography,  fiction,  and  much  more!  4,000 
titles  in  our  huge  catalog  of  bargains.  Write  for  a 
free  copy: 

Hamilton,  Box  1252H.  Danbury,  CT  06810 


Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent  selec- 
tion. Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can  too!  His- 
tory, fiction,  social  sciences,  literature,  miscella- 
neous subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing  of  20,000 
titles   &    prices.    Editions,    Desk   H,  Boiceville, 

N.Y.  12412.  

SCHOOLS 


DELPHI 

INDIVIDUAL  CURRICULUM  i  ENROLLMENT  ANY  TIME 
Hi-standard, 


 LITERARY  INTERESTS  

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Paperbacks 
or  hardcovers.  250  copies  up.  Free  catalogue  and 
price  list,  Adams  Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washing- 
ton, Chicago,  111.  60602. 

D.  C.  radio  broadcast  of  my  poetry,  seven-minute 
cassette  $2.  Theme:  nature.  John  Miller,  135  Bar- 
celona, Camarillo,  Calif.  93010. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER 
Local  journalism  at  its  best.  Subscribe:  w 
community  paper.  The  Crier,  1226  S.  Main, 
mouth,  Mich.  48170.  $13  yearly. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Speakers!    11,000   hilarious   jokes,   $10.  Co 
catalogue   free.   Edmund   Orrin,   41171-H  C 
Place,  Madera,  Calif.  93637. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  LITERATUI 
J-E-E-P-S— $59.30!  .  .  .  cars— $33.50!  ...  45 
items!  Government  surplus — most  comprehe 
directory  available  tells  how,  where  to  buy — 
area!  $2.  Moneyback  guarantee!  Surplus,  D( 
ment  R-3,  Box  99249,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  ! 

(605  Market).  

 FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 

Worldwide  English  newspapers,  65  coun 
Sampler:  five  countries — $2.98.  Free  broc 
Multinewspapers,  Box  DE-73,  Dana  Point,  I 

92629.  

MEMORY  IMPROVEMENT 
Instant  memory  . .  .  new  way  to  remember, 
memorization.   Release  your   photographic  : 
ory.  Stop  forgetting!  Free  information.  Ins 
of  Advanced  Thinking,  859H  Via  Lapaz,  P 

Palisades,  Calif.  90272.  

 PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Editing,  rewriting,  typing,  critiques,  experii 
N.Y.C.  editor.  Diane  Raintree,  Chelsea  Edits 
W.  21,  N.Y.C.  10011  (212)  242-2387 
Editing,  revision,  composition;  plain-English 
cialist;  business,  technical,  academic.  CPU 
ness  Services,  Box  12603,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225 
Manuscripts  edited,  revised,  typed  professio 
Sally  R.  Hayashi,  5342  N.  Winthrop,  Chi 

111.  60640.  

Research,  writing,  editing — professional,  set 
ly,  literary.  Original  work — expert,  confide 
prompt.  Research  Unlimited,  Box  3000,  Da 
Wash.  99328.  Telephone:  (509)  382-2545. 
Writing,  rewriting,  research,  editing.  All  sub 
Professional.  Confidential.  Superior  facilitii 
the  nation's  capital!  Writers  Unlimited. 
#■4391,  Washington,  D.C.  20012.  (202)  723-1 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  aul 
Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful  books.  All  sul 
invited.  Send  for  fact-filled  booklet  and 
manuscript  report,  Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZi 

Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10011.  

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
Make  Money  clipping  newspaper  items.  $'. 
each  .  .  .  free   details.   Clippings,   Box  10344 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 
Addressing-stuffing    envelopes    at  home! 
monthly/possible     (longhand-typing).  Expei 
unnecessary.   Word,   Box  50099-H,  Atlanta, 

30302.  

Let  me  show  you  how  you  can  have  your 
rubber-stamp  business  free!  Write:  Roberts,  ] 
RC-147-1C.  1512  Jarvis,  Chicago,  111.  60626. 
Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — busine 
your  own,  or  full-  or  part-time  money-makin 
portunities?  Find  out  what's  available.  Send 
for  free  five-month  subscription  to  Sales 
Opportunity  magazine.  Dept.  093,  6  N.  Micl 
Chicago,  111.  60602. 

New  luxury  car  without  cost!  Free  di 
CODEX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614 
Stay  home!  Earn  big  money  addressing  enve 
Genuine   offer   15tf.   Lindco,   3636-hrp  Peti 

Chicago  60659.   


ASSOCIATIONS 
Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM3i 
1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036 

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 
Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  American,  fc 
Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-3,  Box  2049,  Por 
geles,  Wash.  98362. 


coed  boarding  scho 


Import-export  opportunity,  profitable  world 
mail-order  business  from  home,  without  c 
or  travel  abroad.  We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  i 
ination.  Experience  unnecessary.  Free  n 
Mellinger,  Dept.  S  1023.  Woodland  Hills, 
91367. 
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f  i  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter!  Colo- 
C  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming!  Current  open- 
1[  all  occupations!  Free  details:  Intermountain- 
j  506  Birch,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001. 
j  ii—  relocate  or  retire — well-researched  names, 
"^l  sses.  and  factual  information  on  housing,  job 
~~J  ;t,  and  living  conditions.  Send  $5  to  Jordan 
-J  'o'rbes  Research,  P.O.  Box  592,  Taylor,  Mich. 

i]  -tag  jobs!  Good  pay.  No  experience.  Men/ 
~J  n.  Stamped,  long  envelope.  Globetrotter, 
.1  ,266-HMB,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 

iteer  Peace  Corps/VISTA.  Challenge,  growth, 
I  >ed  sense  of  purpose.  That's  what  you'll  ex- 
-J  ice  as  a  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  volunteer. 
^  cts  in  U.S.,  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
ijj  'acific  for  one-  and  two-year  commitments, 
expenses  paid;  singles  and  couples.  Informa- 
Linda  Friedman,  Peace  Corps/VISTA.  PA 
Di  ington,  D.C.,  20525.  An  Equal  Opportunity 


in  Japan!  No  experience,  degree,  or  Japa- 
required.  Teach  English  conversation.  Send 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  details. 
1-5,  P  O.  Box  336.  Centralia,  Wash.  98531. 


->  -alia— New  Zealand  want  you!  50.000  jobs! 
J  transportation!  Listings,  $2.  AUSTCO,  Box 
H,  La  Puente,  Calif.  91746. 


seas  jobs — now  hiring!  All  occupations.  Big 
Transportation.    Computerized    reports — $2: 
a  NSWORLD,  Box  90802-H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES 


_  Mas  opportunities  ...  $15,000-$50,000+.  Free 
mation!  Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 


a...  New  Zealand  want  you!  55,000  jobs! 
'J  transportation!  New  report!  $2 — moneyback 
.1  antec.  "Australia."  Box  99776-Y3.  San  Fran- 
iJ  ,  Calif.  94109. 

J  ■seas   employment .  .  .  $10,000-$50.000+/year! 

]  occupations!  New  report!  $2 — moneyback 
J  antee   -  Worldwide."  Box  99776-Y3.  San  Fran- 

'  i,  Calif.  94109. 


Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Europe,  etc.  Construction,  Sales,  Engineers,  Cler- 
ical, etc.  $8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid.  For 
employment  information  write  Overseas  Employ- 
ment, Box  101 1H,  Boston,  Mass.  02103. 

UNUSUAL  GIFTS 


Free!  Import-expor 
Box  1051,  Honoluli 


wholesale 
96808. 


Singing  telegrams  for  all  occasions.  In-person 
deliveries  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Mil- 
waukee. Telephone  deliveries  anywhere!  Call 
Tele-Tune  (800)  323-1400.  In  Illinois  (312)  831- 
2000.  Major  credit  cards  accepted. 


UNIQUE  T-SHIRTS 


GOVERNMENT  BENEFITS 


Government  benefits!  Collect  to  $112,501  owed 
you!  Amazing  new  report  shows  how!  $2 — money- 
back  guarantee!  "Benefits."  Box  99776-Y3,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Reading  list  toward  enlightenment.  Titles/source 
with  annotated  principles  of  unfoldment  from  each 
reading.  $3,  Box  625,  Moorpark,  Calif.  93021. 


SNORING  PROBLEM? 


Eliminate  problem  snoring  by  the  scientifically 
recognized  technique  of  behavior  modification  Better 
than  95  percent  of  all  sufferers  can  be  helped  by  this 
patented  method  For  free  information  write  CROSSLEY 
ELECTRICAL ,  6600  Elm  Creek  Or  #152.  Austin.  Tx  78744 


;  Solution  to  the  February  Puzzle 
j  Notes  for  "Our  Funny  Valentine" 

The  italicized  clues  received  HEART  TRANSPLANTS  (17A,  29A),  the  hearts  of  the 
entries  so  treated  being  body  parts:  COLON  (originally  in  13A),  LIVER  (19A),  EYE 
(32A),  RIB  (5D),  SPINE  (6D),  BONE  (7D),  EAR  (12D),  GLAND  (20D),  and  LUNG 
'  (21D). 

Across:  1.  (Ma)dam;  4.  gar,  hidden;  7.  reversal  of  "one"  in  GA;  8.  (i)f  at  al(l)  ; 

I  9.  capital,  two  meanings;  11.  anagram  of  "cloth"  in  "by";  13.  precolonial,  anagram; 
15.  li(n)d;  18.  bully,  pun;  19.  deliver  (reversal)  -Ed. ;  21.  pino(Ch.)le;  22.  "1"  in  ana- 
gram of  "passes";  23.  "E"  in  anagram  of  "sang";  24.  enab ( reversal ) -les;  27.  (jea) 

I  lousy;  31.  sapience,  anagram;  32.  keyed,  hidden;  33.  si-evE (reversal)  ;  34.  lee ( reversal) . 

j  Down:  1.  dependent,  two  meanings;  2.  anil;  3.  mo-ti( reversal )-ve;  4.  gaol,  anagram; 
5.  a-t. -tribute;  6.  raspiness,  anagram;  7.  Gabonese,  anagram;  8.  flat,  two  meanings;  10. 
reversal  of  (new)sreel;  11.  bi(R)ds;  12.  ye(a-r.)s;  13.  p-lea;  14.  a-lley (reversal)  ;  16. 
depart ( mental )  ;  17.  hail,  homonym;  20.  Englander,  anagram;  21.  plu(N)g(E);  25.  ba 
(sili)sk;  26.  sleeve,  hidden;  28.  on(C)e;  30.  spoil,  two  meanings. 


HOW 
IT  FEELS 

TO  HAVE 

A 
HEART 

ATTACK 


The  way  a  heart  attack  feels  can  vary. 
So  how  can  you  be  sure  that  what  you're 
feeling  is  really  a  heart  attack? 

By  remembering  this. 

If  you  feel  an  uncomfortable  pressure, 
fullness,  squeezing  or  pain  in  the  center 
of  your  chest  (that  may  spread  to  the 
shoulders,  neck  or  arms)  and  if  it  lasts 
for  two  minutes  or  more,  you  could  be 
having  a  heart  attack.  Severe  pain,  diz- 
ziness, fainting,  sweating,  nausea  or 
shortness  of  breath  may  also  occur 
Sharp,  stabbing  twinges  of  pain  are 
usually  not  signals  of  a  heart  attack. 

Your  survival  may  depend  on  getting 
medical  attention  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
Call  the  emergency  medical  service 
immediately.  If  you  can  get  to  a  hospital 
faster  in  any  other  way,  do  so. 

Don't  refuse  to  accept  the  possibility 
that  you  are  having  a  heart  attack.  Many 
heart  attack  victims  do  just  that.  They  say 
it's  indigestion  or  tension.  They  worry 
about  embarrassment.  They  often  wait 
three  hours  or  longer  before  getting  help. 

But  before  those  three  hours  are  up, 
one  out  of  two  is  dead. 

Remember  what  you  /e  just  read  The 
time  might  come  when  your  life  will 
depend  on  it. 


The  American  Heart  Association  0 
WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR  YOUR  LIFE 
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PUZZLE 


MARCH  WINDS 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

This  month's  instructions: 

Three  phrases,  each  appropriate  to  this  month's  title,  be- 
gin in  the  three  squares  protruding  from  the  top  of  the  dia- 
gram and  end  (aptly  enough)  in  a  nourish.  These  progres- 
sions move  from  square  to  square  (up,  down,  left,  right,  but 
never  diagonally)  and  never  bar-hop.  The  source  of  the 
phrases  is  12A. 

Clue  answers  include  seven  proper  names.  5D,  19D,  and 
33D  are  uncommon  words.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation 
of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

Tl.c  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  131. 


CLUES 
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1.  Minor  official  member,  when  making  comeback  (6) 
5.  Restore  Met's  "Rape"  paintings  (8) 

11.  Patriots'  center  and  other  players  (4) 

12.  See  Instructions  (5) 

13.  Ruler  remains  in  Pennsylvania  (5) 

14.  Sadie's  confused  and  out  of  the  way  (5) 

15.  Orange  fans  for  waving  (7) 

17.  One  swears  in  front  of  him  (limits  not  necessary)  (6) 
19.  Deduct  first  20  percent  of  deductions  and  refigure  de- 
duction (8) 
21.  "Forward"  before  "begone! "(4) 
24.  Expense  not  in  power  and  energy  (5) 

26.  Ladies  in  love?  Just  the  opposite!  They  put  the  brakes 
on  (5) 

27.  Satan's  possibly  liable  (6) 

29.  Word,    for   example,    for   religious    woman  assuming 
nothing  (4) 

30.  Turn  on  centripetal  component  (4) 

31.  Inherently  evil  man?  (4) 

32.  Officer  takes  right  shortcut?  (4) 

34.  Wave  like  grain?  (8) 

35.  Swiss  flower  one  recalled,  period?  (4) 

36.  Fumbler  who  is  simply  left  out  (4) 

37.  Bird  and  mountain  connecting  to  it  (6) 

38.  Pasta  course  put  in  sink?  Quite  the  opposite!  (7) 

39.  Engineer  we'd  list  as  the  most  enthusiastic  (7) 


DOWN 


1.  Pays  for  cashbox  stoppage  (10) 

2.  Firing  a  Republican  relative  (5) 

3.  Bar  of  gold  in  France  turns  up  (3) 

4.  Wet  thoroughly,  raising  yard  flowers  (4) 

5.  Respected  Malayan  seen  around  Turkestan  (4) 

6.  Criminal  group's  connection  in  opium  a  fiasco  (5) 

7.  Former  country  where  rape  is  criminal  (6) 

8.  Nurse,  taking  a  bit  of  anesthetic,  operated  (3) 

9.  It's  foolish  using  hard,  small  hockey  pads  (4,  6) 
10.  Time  lags  can't,  on  men  in  troops'  quarters  (10) 

12.  Bondsmen  could  show  fine  lines  in  a  letter  about  me  (5) 

13.  In  music,  somewhat  poor  or  missing  company  (4) 
16.  To  husband  gold,  first  eliminate  labor  (8) 

18.  Shakespearean  character  has  time  to  disturb  us  (7) 

19.  Duelists — except  one  character  drops  a  stock  (7) 

20.  Drank  up  in  the  station  (5) 

22.  Fairies'  chief  in  October  only  (6) 

23.  Concerning  foul  rail  (6) 

25.  Outstanding  pun:  base  relief  (6) 

28.  Behold  the  holy  man,  no  longer  visible  (4) 

31.  Threw  leader  off  for  a  breather?  (4) 

32.  Dog  food  (4) 

33.  I  hurt  climbing  branches  (4) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  March  Winds. 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.,  10016. 
Entries  must  be  received  by  March  7.  Senders  of  the  first  three 
correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year  subscription  to 


Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  April  issue.  Winner 
names  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners  of  the  Januai 
Puzzle,  "Seasonal  Dodecahedron,"  are  Don  Matthews,  Sour  Lak 
Texas;  Pat  Hubbard,  Lancaster,  Wisconsin;  and  Myron  Adam 
New  York,  New  York. 
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14  factors  that  could 
tffect  the  performance  of 
our  next  prescription. 


Before  you  ask  your  pharmacist  for  a 
^laper  version  of  the  medication  pre- 
A  bed  by  your  doctor,  consider. 
|  In  making  the  "same"  drug,  different 
^tf  lpanies  may  exercise  different  levels  of 
J 1  and  care.  They  formulate  and  manu- 
J:ure  the  "same"  product  differently. 
-D  Change  the  inactive 
J  redients,  compress  the 
J  lets  too  much,  make 
Jrof  a  dozen  other 
i  judgments,  and  the 
|f  ilting  product  may 
U  se  problems.  Yet  it 
I  ild  look  just  like  a 
A  il-made  drug. 

That's  why  it's  vital  to 
d  ltrol  factors  like  the 
f  v  we've  listed.  To  assure 
q  ality  in  every  prescrip- 
t|  n  drug,  at  every  stage 
i  >m  research  lab  to 
[  armacy  shelf. 

PMA  believes  every 
i  mpany  should  be 
i  quired  to  document  the 

I  logical  per 

II  rmance  of 
products 


and  identify  the  actual  manufacturer  on 
the  package  label.  Because  the  manufac- 
turer's competence  is  the  key  to  quality. 

To  know  you're  getting  a  drug  of 
assured  quality  at  an  acceptable  price,  ask 
your  doctor  and  your  pharmacist.  These 
professionals  know  drugs.  And  they  know 
drug  companies  from 
long  experience. 

They  know  that 
established  firms— 
those  with  proven 
quality  assurance 
programs— produce 
consistently  reliable 
medicines.  Such  prod- 
ucts sometimes  cost  a 
little  more.  But  in 
drug  therapy  as  in 
drug  manufacturing,  a 
saving  at  the  expense 
of  quality  could  be  the 
worst  kind  of  economy. 

The 

Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers 
Association. 

If  a  new  medicine  can 
help,  we're  working  on  it. 


H  ith  your  health  at  Make,  you  nun  u  ani  to  know  more.  Please  write  for  our  "Key  Fads  "  booklet.  It 's  free. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association.  Dept.  HA-903  1 1 55  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


Authentic. 


FEATHER  BONNET 

With  white  hackle 

(feather).  Coloured 
hackles  are  used 
in  the  British  Army 

to  differentiate 
between  regiments. 


"WING"  EPAULETS 

To  protect  the  shoulders 
from  sword  cuts. 


SCARLET  DOUBLET 

Known  the  world  over  as 
the  Scottish  and  British 
soldier's  colour. 


GOLD  SASH 

Always  worn  over 
the  left  shoulder 


SILVER  COLLAR  BADGES 

The  Dewar's  Highlander 
wears  the  Saltire  of  St.  Andrew, 
Patron  Saint  of  Scotland. 


SPORRAN 

Originally  a  leather  wallet,  worn 

suspended  from  the  waistbelt 
to  carry  the  day's  ration.  There  are 
no  pockets  in  the  k 


KILT 

Formerly  in  one  piece  with  the 
shoulder  plaid,  but  now  worn 

separately.  Highland  regiments 
of  the  British  Army  wear  the  kilt. 


HOSE  TOPS 

Gaelic  name,  caddis 
meaning  striped. 


The  Dewar  Highlande 


SHOULDER  PIN 

In  cold  weather,  or  at  night, 
a  clansman  in  the  field 
would  unfasten  the 
shoulder  pin  so  that  his  plaid 
became  a  warm  cloak  or  a  blanket. 


DRUM  MAJOR'S  BATON 

The  Scots  have  marched  into 
battle  to  the  skirl  of  the  pipes, 

from  Bannockburn  (1314) 
to  Aden  (1967). 


METAL  "BREASTPLATE" 

Worn  where  belt  and  sa; 
cross,  and  carrying  the 

drumsticks  symbolic  of  i 
role  of  the  Drum  Major. 


SWORD 

with  basket  hilt.  Worn 
at  the  belt,  it  is  called  in 
Gaelic  the  claith  veg, 
(claybeg),  or  small  swore 
to  distinguish  it  from  th 
claith  mhor  (claymore), 
or  great  sword. 


PLAID 

means  a  garment,  the  mair 
garment  of  early  times, 
which  was  kilt  and  blanket-wrap 

all  in  one  piece.  Tartan  is  the 
characteristic  cloth  of  Scotland, 
woven  in  stripes. 


"DEWAR'S, 
WHITE  LABEL 


Certain  fine  whiskies  from  the  hills  and  glens  of  Scotland  are 
blended  into  every  drop  of  Dewar's  "White  Label." 

Before  blending,  every  one  of  these  selected  whiskies  is  rested 
and  matured  in  its  own  snug  vat. 

Then,  one  by  one,  they're  brought  together  by  the  skilled  hand 
of  .the  master  blender  of  Perth. 

Dewar* s  never  varies. 


BUNDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  ©  SCHENUY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y  .N.Y. 


Sondheim's  Little  Deaths 


by  John  Lahr 


April  1979^$1.50 
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Based  on  latest  U.S.  Government  Report: 

Carlton 
is  lowest. 


See  how  Carlton  stacks 
down  in  tar.  Look  at  the  latest 
L  .S.  Government  figures  for: 


tar 
mg  cig 

nicotine 
mg  cig 

Winston  Lights 

13 

0.9 

Vantage 

11 

0.8 

Salem  Lights 

10 

0.8 

Meet 

8 

0.6 

Kent  Golden  Lights 

8 

0.7 

True 

5 

0.4 

Carlton  Soft  Pack 

1 

0.1 

Carlton  Menthol 

less  than  1 

0.1 

Carlton  Box 

less  than  0.5 

0.05 

Of  all  brands,  lowest ...  Carlton  Box:  Less  than  0.5  mg.  tar, 
0.05  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  May  78. 


Carlton. 

Filter  &  Menthol 

The  lighter^ 
100's.  « 


/      /  k 


Onh 

5mg. 
tar. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Box:  Less  than  0.5  mg.  "tar,"  0.05  mg.  nicotine; 
Soft  Pack  and  Menthol:  1  mg.  "tar,"  0.1  mg.  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette.  FTC  Report  May  78. 100  mm:  5  mg. 
"tar,"  0.5  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method 


Gold  and  glory  . 
Vory  and  intrigue.  Scandal  and  death. 


Tutankhamun. 


his  special  four- 
olume  set  is  now  offered 
s  an  introduction  to 
lembership  in  the 
[  look-of-the-Month  Club 

ours  for  only: 

$1250 

ublishers'  list  prices  total:  ^O^*^ 

'  ou  simply  agree 
3  buy  4  books  within  a  year. 

)\  N(  a  ember  26. 1922.  British  Egyp- 
'  >logist  Howard  Carter  and  his  patron. 
,  ord  Carnarvon,  made  the  most  spec- 
J  lcular  archaeological  discovery  of 

lis  century -the  magnificent,  jewel-. 
:  edecked  tomb  of  the  mysterious  boy- 

:ing  Tutankhamun.  Over  a  ten-year 
■  leriod-involving  political  shenani- 

;ans.  unethical  deals,  blatant  chica- 

lery  and  untimely  death-nearly  five 
j  housand  dazzling  works  of  art  were 
j  emoved  from  the  3200-year-old  burial 
!  rove.  Fifty-five  of  these  comprise 

The  Treasures  of  Tutankhamun'"  ex 
;  libit,  which  has  drawn  record  crowds 
I  hroughout  the  United  States.  Now  this 
!  mique  four-volume  set  presents  the 

irst  in-depth  overview  of  the  pharaoh 
|  ind  his  golden  world -a  compelling, 

graphic  study  of  legendary  treasure, 

ligh  adventure  and  human  greed. 


Tutankhamen:  Life  and  Death  of  a  Pharaoh  by 
Christiane  Desroches-Noblecourt.  This  intri- 
guing study  combines  text  by  the  Chief 
Curator  of  the  National  Museums  of  France 
with  75  superlative  color  plates  by  F.  L.  Kenett. 
Masterpieces  of  Tutankhamun.  Full-color 
illustrations  and  lucid,  concise  text  by  David  P 
Silverman  illuminate  some  73  extraordinary' 
Egyptian  antiquities. 

Tutankhamun:  His  Tomb  and  Its  Treasures 
The  exhibition  tie-in  volume  is  a  step-by -step 
trip  through  the  trove— with  100  color  plates 
and  photographs  taken  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery. Text  by  I.E.S.  Edwards. 
Tutankhamun:  The  Untold  Story  by  Thomas 
Hoving.  The  former  director  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art  tells  all  about  the  richest 
discovery  in  the  history  of  archaeology.  Cur- 
rently a  major  best  seller. 


Begin  your  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
membership  with  this  special  opportu- 
nity to  own  The  Tutankhamun  Set  at 
the  remarkable  saving  of  over  80% 
(including  shipping  and  handling 
charges).  Then  continue  to  choose  the 
books  you  want  from  the  best  fiction 
and  nonfiction  being  published  today. 
And  continue  to  enjoy  real  savings. 
Because  unlike  the  inferior,  all-of-a- 
kind  editions  that  some  clubs  offer,  all 
of  our  volumes  are  as  varied,  hand- 
some and  well-made  as  those  you'd 
find  in  a  bookstore.  After  a  trial 
period,  you'll  also  benefit  from  Book- 
Dividend*  credits- a  system  which 
enables  you  to  save  at  least  70%  on 
current  art  books,  reference  sets,  liter- 
ary classics,  records,  children's  books 
and  more.  Join  today  for  the  finest  in 
reading  pleasure  tomorrow. 


Facts  About  Membership.  You  receive  the 
Book-oftheMonth  Club  News?  a  literary 
magazine.  15  times  a  year  (about  every  2xk 
weeks).  Each  issue  reviews  a  Main  Selection 
plus  scores  of  Alternates.  If  you  want  the 
Main  Selection  do  nothing.  It  will  be  shipped 
to  you  automatically.  If  you  want  one 
or  more  Alternate  books— or  no  book  at  all- 
indicate  your  decision  on  the  reply  form 
always  enclosed  and  return  it  by  the  date 
specified.  Return' Privilege:  If  the  News 
is  delayed  and  you  receive  the  Main  Selection 
without  having  had  10  days  to  notify  us, 
you  may  return  it  for  credit  at  our  expense. 
Cancellations:  Membership  may  be  discontin- 
ued, by  either  you  or  the  Club,  at  any  time 
after  you  have  purchased  4  additional  books. 


Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17012 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  send 
me  the  TUTANKHAMUN  set.  billing  me  $12.50,  plus  shipping  and 
handling  charges,  for  all  four  volumes.  I  agree  to  buy  4  books  during 
the  coming  year.  A  shipping  and  handling  charge  is  added  to  each 
shipment. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 

Miss  9-54 

iPlease  prim  plainly) 


A67-4 


Address 
Cty  


.Apt.. 


Stale 


BOOK-OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB 

AMERICAS  BOOKSTORE* 


Jobs 

one  view  of  a  national  issue  facing  the  electric  power  industry. 


The  traditional  goal  of  unlimited  economic 
growth  is  being  seriously  questioned.  In  the  backlash, 
the  proposal  for  a  no-growth  economy  is  the  ex- 
treme example  of  less-is-more  thinking.  But  for  those 
people  in  our  society  whose  hopes  for  decent  jobs 
and  a  better  standard  of  living  would  be  thwarted 
by  a  steady-state  economy,  less  is  irrefutably  less. 

Since  energy  is  inextricably  tied  to  economic 
growth  and  the  resultant  increased  job  market,  we 
are  vitally  concerned  with  this  debate.  As  public  utili- 
ties, we  must  take  a  stand  that  we  believe  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  sectors  of  our  society.  To  formu- 
late our  position,  we  undertook  a  two-year  study,  uti- 
lizing several  computer  forecasting  models  to 
examine  the  available  growth  options. 

The  study  suggests  rejection  of  both 
extremes:  unlimited  expansion  and  no-growth.  The 
public  interest  can  best  be  served  through  what 
might  be  called  "quality  growth"— a  natural  evolution 
of  economic  expansion  that  encompasses  the  con- 
straints necessary  to  meet  current  energy  problems 
but  still  permits  the  job  opportunities  that  bring  more 
of  our  citizens  into  the  economic  mainstream. 

The  historical  perspective: 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  we  are  in  a 
transitional  period  between  two  energy  epochs,  the 
fossil  fuel  age  and  the  future  energy  era.  Fuels  are 
available  to  meet  the  world's  predictable  energy 
needs  for  billions  of  years!  What  we  are  short  of  is 
the  technology  to  convert  available  fuel  sources  into 
working  energy.  During  this  transitional  period,  we 
must  deal  with  the  supply-demand  gap  by  conserva- 
tion and  the  greater  use  ot  abundant  energy  forms 
(coal  and  nuclear). 

The  GNP-energy-job  link: 

Because  all  business  activities  require  energy, 
the  use  of  energy  rises  in  relation  to  the  rise  in  Gross 
National  Product.  With  an  estimated  19  million  new 
jobs  needed  in  the  next  ten  years  to  handle  the  pro- 
jected increased  work  force,  either  the  economy 
must  grow  or  unemployment  will  grow.  And  if  new 


jobs  are  to  be  created,  a  reliable  and  growing  suf 
of  energy  is  vital.  As  you  may  know,  a  numbei 
national  organizations,  such  as  the  NAACP  Natk 
Energy  Conference,  have  recognized  this  necessity 

The  high-growth 
and  no-growth  fallacies: 

The  high-growth  scenario  is  plainly  outd; 
originating  in  times  of  favorable  conditions  that 
unlikely  to  return  again.  Yet  the  no-growth  seen 
not  only  would  entail  massive  employment  dis 
tions,  but  it  is  profoundly  pessimistic  as  well  as 
ish,  taking  a  doomsday  view  of  this  transitional 
riod  between  energy  epochs.  Our  energy  probl 
will  entail  major  readjustments  for  years  to  a 
but  such  readjustments  are  surely  preferable  to 
authoritarian  control  of  wages,  prices  and  em| 
ment  a  no-growth  scenario  would  necessitate. 

The  moderate  stance: 

The  electric  utility  companies'  study  sugg 
generating  an  average  economic  growth  rate  in  C 
of  between  3.5%  and  3.7%  a  year,  which  would  re 
an  economy  strong  enough  to  sustain  employrr 
and  preserve  our  standard  of  living.  Only  a  vital  e 
omy  can  develop  the  capital  resources  necessar 
keep  our  society  afloat,  including  the  $650  bil 
that  will  be  needed  in  the  next  15  years  to  con 
electric  plants  from  oil  to  the  more  abundant 
and  uranium  fuels. 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  public  to 
gest  that  the  nation's  electric  companies,  any  rr 
than  the  Congress  or  the  Executive  branch,  have 
the  answers.  Critical  questions  remain,  and  otl 
will  surely  arise.  But  as  the  eminent  British  biolc 
Sir  Peter  Medawar  has  said,  "To  deride  the  hop( 
progress  is  the  ultimate  fatuity,  the  last  wore 
poverty  of  spirit  and  meanness  of  mind." 

Edison  Electric  Institul 

The  association  of  electric  compani 


FOUNDED  IN  1850/VOL.  258  NO.  1547 


Walter  Berns  15  FOR  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

If  a  community  is  more  than  an  assembly  of  self-interests,  then 
a  crime  against  one  is  a  crime  against  all  and  even  the  death  penalty 
becomes  an  affirmation  of  human  dignity. 

Robert  Lekachman  21  LOOKING  FOR  THE  LEFT 

Social  justice  falls  out  of  fashion  as  the  Left  disappears  into  the  ranks 
of  campaigns  to  reduce  spending,  lower  taxes,  and  balance  budgets. 

Tom  Bethell  24  THE  DISADVANTAGED  CONGRESS 

Congressmen  complain  that  their  jobs  aren't  fun  anymore,  and 
feel  themselves  the  lackeys  of  their  constituents.  Numerous  perquisites 
and  generous  pensions  relieve  the  humiliations  of  public  service. 

Paul  Fussell  31  THE  STATIONARY  TOURIST 

Tourism  diminishes  the  world  to  the  space  of  a  hotel  lobby  and  a 
picture  postcard,  and  renders  travel  the  exercise  of  running  in  place. 

■  Andrew  Dickson  White  39  THE  DEBTOR  CLASS 

A  cautionary  tale.  The  author  looks  to  the  French  Revolution 

as  an  example  of  what  happens  when  government  becomes  the  hostage 

of  speculators,  gamblers,  stockjobbers,  and  printers  of  easy  money. 


Lowell  Komie  63 
Matthew  Stevenson  68 


ORIGAMI  AEROPLANE 
A  short  story. 

WALKING  THE  GREAT  MALL 

The  first  cadre  of  Chinese  tourists  arrives  in  America. 

ARTS  AND  LETTERS 
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THEATER 
John  Lahr  71  In  the  musicals  of  Stephen 

Sondheim,  the  girls  and  boys 
sing  rhapsodies  of  irony, 
inertia,  and  despair. 

BOOKS 

Frances  Taliaferro  82  IN  PRINT 

Cheerfully  written,  happily  read. 

POETRY 
BULLHEAD 


John  Engels  83 
Amy  Boesky  93 
Peter  Davison 

Tom  Buckley  84 


CONCH 

MY  LADY  THE  LAKE 
MOVIES 

With  The  Deer  Hunter  in 
Hollywood's  Vietnam. 


4  LETTERS 

5  MacNelly 

Lewis  H.  Lapham  10  THE  EASY  CHAIR 
Living  on  the  capital. 

David  Suter  59  OTHER  THINGS 
BEING  EQUAL 

Tom  Wolfe  61  IN  OUR  TIME 

Laurence  Sheehan  92  AMERICAN 

MISCELLANY 
A  word  to  the 
wise  gardener. 

E.  R.  Galli  and  96  PUZZLE 
Richard  Maltby,  Jr.        April  Fool 
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Powers  of  censorship 

Is  M.  J.  Sobran  really  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  speed  limits  and  cen- 
sorship ["Loosely  Speaking,"  Febru- 
ary] ?  Speed  limits  are  compatible  with 
due  process  because  they  are  based  on 
objective  standards,  and  violations  can 
be  assessed  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. But  who  sets  the  standards  for 
censorship?  And  who  decides  what  is 
and  what  isn't  a  violation? 

Sobran  would  censor  Al  Goldstein 
and  Larry  Flynt.  Sounds  reasonable. 
But  then  he  suggests  that  slander  of 
races,  classes,  and  nations  should  also 
be  put  on  the  index,  and  cites  Susan 
Sontag,  R.  D.  Laing,  Garry  Wills,  and 
William  Kunstler  as  representative  of- 
fenders. Now,  if  /  were  a  censor,  I 
would  also  start  my  list  with  Larry 
Flynt.  But  then  I'd  be  sorely  tempted 
to  add  William  Buckley  and  Mr. 
Sobran.  Meanwhile,  Larry  Flynt  pre- 
sumably is  drawing  up  a  little  list  all 
his  own,  and  since  he  has  more  of  a 
following,  it  might  well  turn  out  that 
he's  the  one  who  gets  elected  censor. 

That's  the  trouble  with  censorship. 
It  tends  to  be  enforced  not  by  those 
with  the  highest  standards,  but  by 
those  with  the  most  power,  unless  you 
have  a  First  Amendment  and  a  vigilant 
judiciary  to  prevent  them. 

Warren  R.  Ross 
Rye,  N.Y. 

M.  J.  Sobran  replies: 

Let's  see.  Standards  vary;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  public  standards.  De- 
cency is  the  taste  of  the  strongest.  An 
interesting  transposition  of  Thrasy- 
machus's  point  about  justice,  but  pre- 
sumably just  as  sophistical.  We  dis- 
agree about  what  is  just,  but  we  don't 
therefore  disband  courts  and  legisla- 
tures, or  the  search  for  consensus.  If 
the  law  can  defend  privacy,  it  can  de- 
fend (say)  decency.  Both  have  to  do 
with  what  aspects  of  us  belong  in  pub- 
lic. The  real  question  is  not  how  much 
the  law  should  do  (it  really  can't  do 
all  that  much),  but  what  principles 


should  guide  it  (and  us)  in  actioi 
for  the  resolute  subjectivism,  the 
dilemma,  and  the  domino  theory  ( 
pression,  I  could  have  sworn  I'd 
ered  all  this.  If,  after  reading  my  e 
Mr.  Ross  can  still  reduce  the  issi 


'Who 


say? : 


id  take  me  for  an  ; 


tie  of  arbitrary  censorship,  I  si 
probably  resort  not  to  further  i 
ment  but  to  larger  type. 

The  end  of  the  liberal 

Gratias  ago  tibi,  Mr.  Sawhill.  A 
to  be  hurled  out  into  a  world  wher 
knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  and  i 
is  sneered   at   as   an  "unmarke 
skill,"  I  find  reassurance  and  ho] 
your  words  ["The  Unlettered  Ur 
sity,"  February].  There  are  still  £ 
of  us  who  believe  in  the  merits 
conservative  liberal-arts  educatior 
Ann  W.  Johns 
Smith  Cc 
Northampton,  I 

John  C.  SawhilPs  plea  for  a  re 
of  liberal  arts  on  campus  missec 
point.  Contrary  to  Sawhill,  b 
young  men,  conversant  in  moral 
social  philosophy  but  majoring  in 
ness,  are  what  we  need. 

Enduring  truths  of  civilization 
the  especially  human  characteristi 
man  must  be  preserved.  But  elabor 
rationalized  suspicions  of  technolo 
innovation,  business  organization, 
persons  employed  in  them — by  v 
literary  intellectuals  attempt  to  sar 
their  own  traditional  role — contr 
neither  to  truth  nor  to  humanity. 

Ivan  W.  Pai 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sc 
Central  Michigan  Univ( 
Mount  Pleasant,  I 

Dr.  Sawhill  replies: 

I  emphasized  in  my  article  thai 
dents  now  are  not  conversant  in  r 
and  social  philosophy.  Certainly 
important  that  students  study  bus 
to  the  depth  necessary  to  operate  < 
tively  in  today's  environment,  but 


juld  also  have  a  firm  footing  in  the 
iditions  of  the  liberal  arts.  What  Pro- 
sor  Parkins  assumes  as  a  given — this 
>ral  and  social  background — is  just 
iat  is  lacking  in  current  unstructured 
iversity  programs.  The  combination 
a  liberal  background  interwoven 
th  either  an  undergraduate  or  gradu- 
;  area  of  concentration  is  the  ideal, 
d  is  the  direction  in  which  New  York 
liversity,  at  least,  is  now  heading. 


The  lessons  of  the  master 


With  regard  to  Peter  Marin's  "Spi ri- 
al Obedience"  [February],  it  is  funny 
I  the  pieces  fit  in  the  puzzle  of  our 
es. 

I'm  glad  to  hear  there  are  other  peo- 
e  who  want  the  final  picture  to  be 
le  of  their  own  devising  and  not  the 
perimposed  image  of  any  sect  or 
■rson.  Choice  is  the  key — the  land- 
ape  lies  behind  many  doors. 

Linda  Ely 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

It  is  necessary  to  correct  the  mis- 
:presentation  of  Naropa  Institute  that 


appeared  in  the  article  by  Peter  Marin. 
It  borders  on  hilarity  when  Boulder, 
Colorado,  is  pictured  as  a  locus  of 
intercontinental  crime  and  intrigue, 
when  it  is  well  known  to  those  who 
live  here  that  it  is  one  of  the  more  sane 
and  healthy  places  to  live  in  this  coun- 
try. The  other  misrepresentations  are 
not  so  amusing,  especially  the  grotesque 
distortion  of  life  at  Naropa  Institute. 
It  is  simply  not  so. 

The  recent,  highly  encouraging  re- 
port by  an  accreditation  study  team 
stated  that  "Naropa  Institute  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed."  Mr.  Marin's  cor- 
rosive dark  vision  about  everything  has 
prevented  him  from  seeing  it.  Teaching 
and  studying  at  Naropa  Institute  is  an 
intense  and  exhilarating  experience, 
and  everyone  who  has  been  here  has 
been  deeply  affected.  This  is  so  because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  a 
position  of  professional  aloofness  and 
intellectual  or  artistic  arrogance.  There 
is  a  powerful  atmosphere  here,  based 
on  true  experience  and  genuine  disci- 
pline, that  leaves  little  room  for  idle 
intellectual  speculation  or  pretense  on 
the  part  of  teachers  or  students. 

The  discipline  of  meditation  prac- 


tice at  Naropa  Institute  permeates  the 
environment  and  allows  all  other  dis- 
ciplines to  thrive  and  develop  further. 
This  is  not  magic  or  religion  or  brain- 
washing or  coercion;  it  is  a  simple  yet 
penetrating  situation  that  transforms 
one's  own  discipline  into  a  personal 
journey  of  increasing  clarity  and  san- 
ity. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Naropa 
Institute  has  come  to  be  the  ground  for 
an  American  cultural  renaissance. 

The  atmosphere  of  discipline  and 
meditation  here  grows  out  of  the  con- 
templative practices  of  various  Bud- 
dhist traditions.  These  are  not  sects  or 
movements  or  cults  or  even  schools, 
but  world-renowned  lineages  of  teach- 
ers and  students  that  date  back  2,500 
years.  Each  of  these  traditions  is  in- 
spired by  a  sense  of  enormous  social 
responsibility.  That  is,  the  responsi- 
bility first  to  work  on  one's  own  mind 
and  life,  to  begin  by  developing  the 
courage  and  discipline  to  discover  who 
one  is  and  what  it  really  means  to  be 
human,  before  overflowing  into  our  cul- 
ture with  the  waste  products  of  our 
daydreams,  theories,  and  prejudices.  It 
is  this  fearless  and  patient  preparation 
to  work  with  others  that  has  been  mis- 
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interpreted  as  social  unconcern.  This  is 
not  spiritual  obedience  or  elitism,  but 
rather  a  dedication  to  personal  explora- 
tion and  nonpollution  of  our  world, 
the  same  sense  of  concern  that  has  in- 
spired many  of  the  great  teachers  of 
the  Western  world,  from  Socrates  to 
Freud. 

There  is  always  much  speculation 
about  the  personalities  of  such  impor- 
tant teachers,  along  with  envy,  fear, 
hope,  and  disillusionment.  It  is  always 
fascinating  and  provocative  gossip  and 
misses  the  point.  What  is  important  is 
one's  direct  experience  of  the  integrity 
of  the  teaching  situation  and  the  per- 
sonal development  of  students. 

Edward  Popvoll,  M.D. 
Director,  Psychology  Program 
Naropa  Institute 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Peter  Marin  replies: 

Dr.  Podvoll's  letter  is  what  I  would 
expect — an  advertisement  rather  than  a 
response,  and  an  evasion  of  my  central 
points,  including  the  facts  about  Trung- 
pa  and  the  poet  and  the  dark  presence 
of  Vajradhatu  behind  Naropa's  bland- 
ness.  His  reference  to  Freud  and  Soc- 
rates is  careless.  I  wonder  how  Dr. 
Podvoll  squares  the  rigorous  morality 
of  Freud's  thought  (and  his  perception, 
especially,  about  ego  and  group  psy- 
chology) and  Socrates'  denial  of  ex- 
ternal authority  with  Trungpa's  power 
over  his  disciples.  Does  he  really  think 
either  man  would  have  had  much  truck 
with  a  discipline  that  requires — as 
Trungpa's  does — that  his  disciples  per- 
form 100,000  prostrations  while  visual- 
izing the  master's  face?  Or  that  they 
would  have  countenanced  Trungpa's 
assertion  that  betraying  one's  Vajra 
vows  results  "in  a  hell  worse  than 
Auschwitz"? 

I  tried  to  be  gentle  in  my  article,  but 
Dr.  Podvoll's  letter  brings  back  to  me 
exactly  what  I  found  despicable  about 
Naropa:  its  numb  air  of  self -congratu- 
lation, and  its  greedy  expropriation  of 
precisely  those  values  that  ought  to  call 
its  moral  numbness  into  question.  As 
for  "social  justice,"  I  remember  an  en- 
counter between  a  friend  of  mine  and 
Trungpa's  second-in-command.  Told 
that  Buddhists  traditionally  give  thanks 
for  not  being  "members  of  the  border 
tribes,"  my  friend  asked  who  such  per- 
sons were.  "Those,"  said  the  master, 
"who  must  constantly  struggle  for  exist- 
ence and  have  no  time  to  enlighten 


themselves."  And,  my  friend  asked,  do 
we  owe  nothing  to  such  people? 
Nothing,  answered  the  master,  in  typi- 
cal Tibetan  fashion,  but  our  own  en- 
lightenment. 

So  much  for  social  justice.  What 
bothers  me  most  about  Naropa — the 
platitudinous  simplicities  masquerad- 
ing as  wisdom,  the  absence  of  humili- 
ty, and  a  smugness  that  invariably  den- 
igrates the  wisdom  of  all  those  others 
whose  struggles  take  a  different  form — 
is  offered  to  Naropa's  students  as  some- 
thing to  be  learned,  and  it  does  them  a 
terrible  harm. 


When  in  Rome 


Tom  BethelPs  article  ["Against  Bi- 
lingual Education,"  February]  has  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  me  that  the  U.S. 
government  is  suffering  from  terminal 
insanity. 

Under  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  severely  disabled 
children,  including  deaf  youngsters 
who  learn  to  speak  and  to  understand 
spoken  language  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, are  encouraged  to  attend  regular 
public-school  classes  lest  they  become 
isolated  from  the  "mainstream."  At  the 
same  time,  perfectly  normal  children, 
who  come  from  immigrant  homes  but 
who  could  doubtless  learn  English  in 
a  matter  of  months  if  properly  in- 
structed, are  kept  in  separate  foreign- 
language  classes  for  years  in  order  to 
"maintain"  their  home  cultures  (which 
their  homes  are  apparently  incapable 
of  doing!).  For  my  part,  I  am  speech- 
less. 

Speaking  whatever  language  one 
wishes  may  be  a  basic  human  right, 
but  there  is  no  corresponding  right  to 
assume  one  will  be  understood. 

Beryl  Lieff  Benderly 
Washington,  D.C. 

Tom  Bethell  has  chosen  to  do  the 
very  same  thing  that  he  accuses  sup- 
porters of  bilingual  education  of  do- 
ing: fomenting  social  mistrust,  discord, 
and  tribalization.  Had  Mr.  Bethell 
taken  the  time  to  investigate  his  topic 
in  earnest,  he  might  have  had  a  credi- 
ble story.  He  didn't.  Instead  of  sub- 
stantial research,  he  relied  on  a  five- 
year-old  Washington  Post  editorial  and 
a  highly  controversial  monograph  by  a 
nonspecialist  in  the  field.  This  second- 
hand reporting  might  explain  the  mul- 


tiplicity of  errors  and  falsehood^  th 
he  presented: 

1.  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  regar 
an  immigrant's  language  as  a  right  ai 
not  an  impediment; 

2.  that  bicultural  education  supporte 
uniformly  condemn  all  American  a 
tural  values ; 

3.  that  "almost  anyone"  is  eligible  f 
bilingual  education; 

4.  that  in  Congress  the  term  authorh 
tion  is  synonymous  with  appropriatic 
(a  Washington  editor  surely  kno 
better ! )  ; 

5.  that  "85  percent  of  the  students  a 
kept  in  bilingual  classes  after  they  a 
capable  of  learning  in  English." 

These  are  not  merely  differences 
opinion;  they  are  pure  distortions  a: 
leaps  of  logic  that  defy  explanation. 

President  Carter  has  recently  £ 
pointed  a  commission  to  make  reco 
mendations  to  improve  the  teaching 
foreign  languages.  Our  ethnic  and  L 
guistic  minorities  already  possess 
sources  in  this  area.  Why  should  tht 
advantages  be  denied  ?  And  why  shoi 
this  fact  conflict  with  the  process 
teaching  English?  It  shouldn't  and 
doesn't.  The  only  explanation  for  IN 
Bethell's  acrimony  is  either  pervei 
ethnocentrism  or  paranoia.  In  eitl 
case  no  amount  of  explanation  v 
help. 

JOSUE  M.  GoNZAI 
Director  Design; 
Office  of  Bilingual  Educati 
Washington,  D 

Tom  Bethell  replies: 

My  "research"  included  an  intervi 
with  Dr.  Gonzalez  and  others  in  ] 
office.   As   for   my  "multiplicity 
errors": 

1.  I  did  not  say  the  Supreme  Court 
gards  an  immigrant's  tongue  as  a  rig 
but  that  "in  effect,  the  Office  for  Ci 
Rights  had  taken"  this  position,  a 
that,  in  siding  with  the  OCR  rati 
than  with  the  school  district,  the  f 
preme  Court  had  "meekly  gone  ale 
with  the  argument." 

2.  I  did  not  say  that  supporters  of  bic 
turalism  "uniformly  condemn"  Ame 
can  cultural  values.  I  said  that  in  1 
perception  of  such  supporters,  "Am 
ica  tends  to  be  in  the  wrong."  Thi 
should  not  be  even  a  hint  of  such  a 
tudes  in  government-sponsored  p 
grams,  in  my  view. 

3.  A  program  ( Continued  on  page  9 
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/hy  do  some  people  see  the  unseen? 
/hy  do  some  people  read  Harper's? 


\STiat  drives  a  Picasso  to 
ate  a  new  way  of  seeing 
nting.  then  discard  it  and  go 
to  a  new  way  of  seeing  seeing? 

The  answer  is  this: 
tain  people  cannot  settle  for 
jxamined  perceptions  about 
ything. 

These  people  are  the  readers 
Harper  s  Magazine. 

Since  1850,  Harper's  has 
en  exclusively  interested  in  the 
ploration  of  new  intellectual 
Tain.  Wherever  that  might 
id. 

Today.  Harper's  is  the 
ttlefield  of  the  mind.  Literate, 
it  merciless.  Stopping  nowhere: 


geo-politics,  medicine,  literature, 
education,  bio-ethics,  religion, 
economics,  life  itself. 

Harper's  (the  unfashionable 
Harper "s,  that  is)  will  never  be  a 
popular,  mass  magazine.  In  fact, 
out  of  200  million  Americans, 
fewer  than  1  million  read  it. 

But  for  those  who  do. 
Harper's  is  a  unique  source 
of  intellectual  refreshment, 
analysis,  companionship  and 
laughter. 

If  you're  not  reading 
Harper's  Magazine, 
a  trial  subscription,  adjacent, 
will  remedy  tha*  situation 
immediately. 


mediate  sen  i.  e.  call  fr.-e  800-247-2160  or  mail  to 
rs,  1255  Portland  Plate.  Boulder.  Colorado  80323. 
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Harper^. 
The  battlefield  of  the 
mind.  Since  1850. 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 


THE  MANDATE  OF  HEAVEN 

Further  remarks  on  the  heirs  to  the  American  fortune  by  Lewis  H.  Laphj 


WHILE  WRITING  an  article 
last  month  on  the  con- 
duct of  American  for- 
eign policy  (an  increas- 
ingly dissolute  and  depressing  spectacle 
in  the  world)  I  came  across  the  idea 
of  the  American  democracy  as  spend- 
thrift heir.  This  strikes  me  as  a  useful 
simplification,  and,  with  the  reader's 
permission,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
additional  remarks  and  observations. 


WITH  THE  VICTORY  of 
World  War  II,  the  heirs 
to  the  American  fortune 
got  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  themselves  as  rich  kids. 
The  corollary  delusions  of  unlimited 
grace  and  credit  have  had  the  custom- 
ary ill  effects,  in  the  domestic  house- 
hold as  well  as  on  the  frontiers,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  don't  know 
how  they  could  have  been  avoided. 
Who  would  have  listened  to  the  counsel 
of  the  dead?  In  1945,  as  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  when  the  founders  of 
the  Puritan  corporations  received  into 
their  hands  the  blessing  of  a  bountiful 
wilderness,  the  United  States  once 
again  seemed  to  have  been  singularly 
favored  by  God.  Within  the  span  of  a 
few  years  the  presumptions  of  entitle- 
ment were  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  society.  The  droits  du  seig- 
neur had  relatively  little  to  do  with 
something  so  worldly  as  money,  and 
they  became  as  commonplace  among 
the  sons  of  immigrant  peddlers  as 
among  the  daughters  of  the  haute  bour- 
geoisie, among  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  the  merchant  classes.  At  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  prices  the  rich 
and  the  not-so-rich  acquired  such 
proofs  of  their  salvation  as  television 
sets,  boats,  amphetamines,  a  second 
house  or  mortgage,  and  the  assurance 
that  they  could  write  novels  no  less 
great  than  those  of  Melville  and  James. 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


Everybody  was  entitled  to  everything. 
The  feeling  of  amplitude  was  sustained 
by  the  miracle  of  the  reawakened  con- 
sumer markets.  Habits  of  extravagance 
once  plausible  only  in  the  children  of 
the  rich  were  imitated  by  people  with 
enough  money  to  buy  access  to  credit. 
As  larger  numbers  of  people  acquired 
the  emblems  of  wealth  (cf.  the  steadily 
rising  levels  of  consumption,  inflation, 
and  debt  over  the  past  thirty  years) 
they  also  acquired  the  delusions  ap- 
propriate to  the  defense  and  worship 
of  wealth.  Why  else  had  the  war  been 
won  if  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
heirs?  Why  else  had  the  immigrant 
fathers  made  so  many  sacrifices  (dur- 
ing the  Depression  as  well  as  at  Anzio 
and  Guadalcanal)  if  the  sons  couldn't 
become  whatever  they  chose  to  become 
—poets  and  statesmen  as  well  as  talk- 
show  personalities  and  owners  of  sub- 
sidiary rights?  What  else  does  it  mean 
to  be  an  heir  if  he  cannot  have  any- 
thing that  it  occurs  to  him  to  want? 

THE  SELF-ENCHANTMENT  im- 
plicit in  the  assumption  of 
privilege  first  forced  itself  on 
my  attention  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  the  middle  1950s.  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  during  the  autumn  of  my 
freshman  year,  apparently  for  no  oth- 
er reason  than  to  preside  over  the  na- 
tional inheritance  like  a  drowsy  and 
avuncular  trustee.  There  were  rumors 
of  uneasiness  on  the  frontiers  (in  East- 
ern Europe  and  Korea),  and  obviously 
all  was  not  well  in  Mississippi  and 
Georgia.  Although  not  yet  visible  in 
alarming  numbers,  Negroes  clearly 
didn't  enjoy  all  the  rights  to  which 
they  were  entitled  under  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules.  But  these  were 
minor  inadequacies  and  temporary  fail- 
ures that  surely  would  be  corrected 
when  somebody  had  the  time  to  get 
around  to  the  chore  of  cleaning  up  the 


premises.  In  the  meantime,  the  1 
tunate  heirs  could  play  in  the  sun 
the  nation's  victories.  All  the  lines 
all  the  graphs  pointed  triumphs 
ly  upward.  For  the  children  of  the 
fluent  middle  class  an  education  wa 
necessary  ornament,  something  t 
one  couldn't  afford  to  be  without  (1 
tennis  clothes  or  dancing  lessons), 
not  something  of  which  a  gentlen 
needed  to  take  much  notice.  The  An 
ican  fortune  was  so  great  that  it  coul< 
be  counted,  and  it  was  deemed  pro 
for  the  heirs  to  affect  a  languid  c; 
lessness  (a  manner  known  at  Yale 
"cool")  about  their  possessions.  . 
body  was  expected  to  work  too  hi 
as  if  he  really  needed  to  remem 
what  was  being  said,  and  nobody  | 
to  find  himself  because  everybody 
ready  had  been  found.  The  sobric 
of  "the  silent  generation"  thus  attac 
itself  to  people  who  didn't  feel  obli 
to  attract  attention  to  themselves, 
happy  few  could  concentrate  their 
tention  on  questions  of  style  and 
dress — to  wonder  whether  to  v 
white  shoes  or  not  to  wear  white  sh 
to  weigh  the  advantage  of  going  i 
the  family  investment  business  aga 
the  pleasure  of  taking  up  the  hob 
of  war  and  diplomacy.  During  the  s 
mer  vacations  people  went  to  Eur 
to  inspect  the  newly  acquired  culti 
properties  and  to  see  how  poor  v 
the  Europeans. 

COMPARABLE  EXPECTATIONS 
subsidy  shaped  the  attiti 
of  those  students  who  idt 
fied  themselves  as  the  un 
graduate  intelligentsia.  Assuming 
they  had  inherited  the  prerogative 
sensibility,  they  believed  themse 
fit  to  govern,  if  not  the  United  St 
(in  which  as  yet  they  had  little  ir 
est)  then  the  Museum  of  Modern 
and  the  New  York  publishing 
poriums.  Many  of  the  apprentice 
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lectuals    whom    I    heard  deriding 
leodore   Dreiser   in    1954   I  later 
*  ard  deriding,  in  much  the  same  lan- 
i  age  and  for  most  of  the  same  rea- 
'  ns,  the  Administrations  of  Lyndon 
hnson,  Richard  Nixon,  and  Jimmy 
irter.  The  political  protests  of  the 
60s  were  inconceivable  because  no- 
j !  idy  could  imagine  their  having  the 
ghtest  effect.  The  chance  of  a  nuclear 
II  ilocaust  was  very  much  on  every- 
!  idy's  mind,  and  it  was  fashionable  to 
'  y,   with   Dostoevsky,   that  nothing 
jjade  any  difference  and  that  all  was 
I  jrmissible.   Wasn't   that   the  whole 
I '  )int  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  the 
! 1  ritings  of  Camus  and  Brecht?  What 
1  as  the  use  of  milling  around  with  a 
I  acard  in  the  rain  (and  by  so  doing 
aking  a  fool  of  oneself)  if  the  indi- 
1  dual  remained  helpless  against  the 
[inotaur  lodged  within  the  labyrinths 
[  the  modern  state?  By  ignoring  all 
1 '  uestions  of  politics  and  economics 
the  former  being  somehow  connected 
>  the  latter  and  therefore  not  worth 
•oubling  about  among  people  living 
ff  n  allow  ances  J  the  intelligentsia  could 
irect  its  attention  to  the  great  ques- 
'  ion  of  "creativity."  Anybody  judged 
f  a  be  creative  could  insult  his  friends, 
leglect  his  debts,  and  seduce  as  many 
fomen  as  might  be  necessary  to  his 
goism  or  convenient  to  his  lust.  All 
vould  be  forgiven  because,  like  the  in- 
;  leritor  of  a  trust  fund  worth  $300,000 
'  i  year,  the  fellow  quite  obviously  had 
jeen  anointed  by  God.  Conversely,  to 
he  man  found  lacking  in  creativity, 
lothing  would  be  forgiven.  The  miser- 
able wretch  of  a  philistine  was  sen- 
tenced to  rot  in  the  galleys  of  com- 
merce. The  harshness  of  this  doctrine 
divided  the  faithful  into  fierce  and  em- 
bittered factions.  Arguments  about  the 
legitimacy  of  claims  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Muse  frequently  condemned  the 
rival  claimants  to  mutual  and  lifelong 
hatred.  How,  for  instance,  could  Good- 
man be  taken  seriously  as  a  composer 
when  everybody  knew  that  he  played 
Bach  on  the  piano  instead  of  on  the 
harpsichord?  What  monstrous  imper- 
tinence persuaded  Beardson  to  pro- 
claim himself  a  writer  when  everybody 
knew  that  he  had  gone  to  high  school 
in  Texas  and  had  not  read  Proust?  The 
disputes  were  theological  in  nature, 
much  like  the  later  disputes  about  so- 
cial justice,  and  they  had  to  do  with  the 
condition   of   grace.   Creativity  was 
something  ineffable,  something  impos- 


sible to  acquire  by  diligence  or  study; 
it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  birth  as  an 
inflection  of  speech,  and  it  remained 
forever  beyond  the  reach  of  parvenus. 
Because  creativity  depended  upon  di- 
vine favor  and  therefore  could  not  be 
demonstrated  by  published  works  (sub- 
ject to  the  corruptions  of  the  critics), 
the  great  question,  like  the  equally 
great  question  of  white  shoes,  resolved 
itself  into  matters  of  taste,  style,  and 
deportment.  Candidates  for  admission 
into  the  clubroorhs  of  art  took  the  pre- 
caution of  dressing  and  behaving  in  a 
manner  that  would  signify  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  view  from  Parnas- 
sus. When  not  engaged  in  laying  waste 
to  other  people's  pretensions,  they  took 
as  much  trouble  rehearsing  the  man- 
nerisms of  alienation  as  the  young  men 
of  property  took  with  the  affectations 
of  insouciance.  Anybody  who  wore  a 
beard  or  who  threw  things  on  the  floor 
at  least  stood  the  chance  of  having  his 
daubs  or  manuscripts  accepted  as  works 
of  genius.  Everybody  expected  to  write 
the  great  American  novel  or  to  make 
the  great  American  movie,  but  nobody 
thought  that  he  had  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  accomplishing  these 
ambitions  (for  what  is  the  point  of  am- 
bition among  people  who  already  own 
everything  worth  owning?).  Lacking 
either  purpose  or  vision,  the  apprentice 
intellectuals  of  the  1950s  proclaimed 
themselves  critics  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other (social,  political,  literary,  cul- 
tural, et  cetera),  and  for  the  next  twen- 
ty years  they  set  about  the  great  task 
of  dividing  up  the  mandate  of  heaven. 


When  I  first  went  to  work 
for  a  newspaper,  nobody 
present  in  the  city  room 
would  have  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  call  himself  "a  journalist." 
This  was  a  term  of  opprobrium,  re- 
served for  fops  and  Englishmen.  With- 
in a  matter  of  a  few  years,  partially  as 
a  result  of  President  Kennedy's  acces- 
sion to  the  White  House,  the  procura- 
tors of  what  came  to  be  known  as  "the 
media"  learned  to  think  of  themselves 
not  only  as  the  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion but  also  as  a  social  class.  The  jour- 
nalists who  came  to  prominence  in  the 
1960s  brought  with  them  the  bound 
volumes  of  absolute  truth  that  they  had 
collected  at  Yale  and  Harvard.  Few  of 
them  had  the  patience  for  democratic 
politics.  Educated  to  literary  abstrac- 
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It's  one  of  Dana's  principles  of  productivity. 

Bosses  don't  have  all  the  answers.  The  worker  who  does  the  job  always 
knows  more  about  it  than  his  boss.  But  all  that  he  knows  can't  be  used  unless  he': 
free  to  talk  about  it.  Especially  to  his  boss. 

At  Dana,  bosses  listen.  It's  part  of  what  we  call  humanistic  management 
giving  people  the  freedom  to  work  well,  to  grow  and  to  share  the  rewards. 

You  can  see  the  results  in  our  productivity.  It's  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  7  years. 

Productivity  alone  doesn't  produce  profits.  But  we're  balancing  our  outp 
of  parts  for  the  vehicular,  service  and  industrial  equipment  markets  we 
manufacture  for.  So,  as  well  as  increasing  productivity,  we've  improved  our 
earnings  year  after  year 

And  that's  not  bad  for  a  bunch  of  people  who  talk  back  to  their  bosses. 

Dana  Corporation,  Toledo. 


PRODUCTIVE  PEOPLE 


THE  EASY  CHAIR  

tion  rather  than  to  the  experience  of 
the  streets  or  the  courthouse,  they 
measured  all  things  in  the  perfect  bal- 
ance of  what  they  had  been  told  about 
right  and  wrong.  The  absolutism  of  the 
aesthetic  disputes  of  the  1950s  shifted 
into  a  political  mode. 

The  press  amplified  the  fratricidal 
rivalries  "throughout  the  whole  of  the 
society,  and  it  used  the  arguments 
about  public  policy  as  vehicles  for  the 
quarrel  about  the  distribution  of  the 
estate.  If  money  was  the  weapon  of  the 
ruthless  parent,  then  journalism  was 
the  weapon  of  the  angry  child.  Thus 
the  willingness  of  the  press  to  find  oc- 
casions (Vietnam,  civil  rights,  the 
counterculture,  et  cetera)  for  defending 
the  interests  of  youth,  beauty,  inno- 
cence, truth,  and  justice  against  the  vil- 
lainy of  a  system  variously  identified 
with  money,  hypocrisy,  greed,  pain,  ex- 
perience, and  age.  The  anger  of  the 
press  was  both  adolescent  and  pro- 
prietary. It  was  the  national  inheritance 
v.ith  which  the  older  generation  was 
making  mistakes,  and  the  press  pre- 
sumed to  speak  for  anybody  and  every- 
body who  thought  that  the  trust  funds 
were  being  mismanaged.  Implicit  in  the 
general  criticism  was  the  notion  that  if 
the  country  could  tolerate  the  govern- 
ment of  mediocrities  and  fools,  then 
the  country  didn't  deserve  the  alle- 
giance of  the  governed.  The  moral  dan- 
dyism of  this  attitude  ignored  the  mel- 
ancholy truth  that  most  people  are  me- 
diocrities and  fools  (journalists  not 
least  among  them),  and  that  laws  and 
institutions  come  into  being  precisely 
because  most  people  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  behave  in  the  manner  of  heroes 
and  saints. 


DURING  the  early  years  of  the 
1960s  the  quarrel  about  the 
division  of  the  national  estate 
was  barely  noticeable.  For  the 
time  being  it  seemed  as  if  there  would 
be  enough  for  everybody.  The  rivals 
for  financial  and  ideological  preference 
hadn't  yet  separated  themselves  into  the 
factions  of  the  1970s  that  formed  them- 
selves around  the  standards  and  rally- 
ing cries  of  environmentalism.  free  en- 
terprise, big  government,  the  First 
Amendment,  feminism,  and  human 
rights.  When  President  Eisenhower,  as 
regent  and  trustee,  relinquished  the 
American  fortune  to  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  prince  and  heir,  the  suppressed  Oed- 


ipal  passivity  of  the  1950s  gave  way 
to  the  Oedipal  assertion  of  the  new 
decade.  The  boom  in  the  stock  markets 
coincided  with  the  opulent  idealism 
of  Hyannisport,  Harvard,  and  Palm 
Beach.  The  avantrgarde  disbanded  and 
moved  uptown  with  Andy  Warhol,  and 
the  image  of  the  politician  was  trans- 
formed from  that  of  a  portly  assassin 
in  a  cheap  suit  (the  standard  portrait 
by  Bertolt  Brecht)  to  a  hero  in  a  tennis 
sweater  (the  standard  portrait  by  Teddy 
White).  The  press  announced  that  the 
alchemists  of  Camelot  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Lead  could  be  turned  into  gold,  news- 
papers into  collections  of  poems,  social 
science  into  literature.  The  new  reality 
superseded  all  previous  realities  and 
transformed  a  generation  of  caterpil- 
lars into  butterflies.  In  every  sector  of 
the  society,  people  acquired  new  shapes 
and  forms.  Young  men  whom  I  had 
known  at  Yale  as  fraternity  drunks  ap- 
peared as  assistant  secretaries  of  state; 
literary  intellectuals  formerly  preoccu- 
pied with  the  imagery  of  Melville  tele- 
phoned from  the  Pentagon  to  say  that 
they  were  applying  the  canons  of  the 
new  criticism  to  the  analysis  of  weap- 
ons systems.  Lawyers  thought  to  be  im- 
mured within  the  honeycombs  of  Wall 
Street  emerged  transcendent  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  All  things  were 
possible,  and  everybody  was  enraptured 
by  the  flux  of  things,  by  the  sudden 
sense  of  movement  (as  of  ice  breaking 
up  after  a  hard  winter),  by  the  glorious 
ascent  into  space  and  the  moral  awaken- 
ing on  the  New  Frontier.  It  became  im- 
portant to  receive  invitations  to  \^  ash- 
ington;  whether  to  a  dinner  party  or  to 
a  federal  appointment  didn't  much  mat- 
ter because  in  the  minds  of  most  peo- 
ple in  New  York  the  differences  were 
so  slight  as  to  be  barely  discernible. 
The  invitations  reserved  a  place  on  the 
prince's  barge  for  the  voyage  down  the 
Potomac  to  the  summer  sea. 


Despite  THE  reduced  expecta- 
tions of  the  1970s,  the  heirs 
to  the  fortune  apparently  still 
continue  to  believe  that  they 
possess  unlimited  resources  (of  grace 
and  credit  if  not  of  oil),  and  so  they 
make  little  effort  to  replenish  the  fam- 
ily fortunes.  For  at  least  a  generation 
the  American  democracy  has  been  liv- 
ing on  the  capital  (moral  and  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  financial)  accumulated 


by  prior  generations.  The  declirft  in 
birth  rate  runs  parallel  to  the  loss 
productivity  in  the  economy;  the  Ij 
of  vitality  in  the  arts  coincides  with 
contraction  of  business  enterprise. 

LIKE  JOHN  KENNEDY  bef 
him,  the  late  Nelson  Roc 
feller  embodied  the  spirit 
the  age  of  inheritance.  B 
in  his  life  and  in  his  death  he  provii 
exemplary  models  of  the  behavior 
propriate  to  the  heir  of  a  magnific 
fortune.  In  many  ways  he  resemr. 
Tom  Buchanan  in  The  Great  Gats 
He  had  a  fondness  for  collecting 
objects  of  art  and  experience,  and 
conducted  a  lifelong  and  passior 
love  affair  with  himself.  Like  the  ot 
eulogists  in  the  American  press 
the  editorials  in  Time,  Newsweek, 
New  York  Times,  et  cetera),  He 
Kissinger,  who  delivered  the  eulog; 
the  funeral  service  in  New  York 
February,  had  no  choice  but  to 
about  his  patron's  extravagant  in 
tions.  As  Governor  of  New  York, 
Rockefeller  had  accomplished  so  1 
and  destroyed  so  much  that  the  ch: 
icle  of  his  works  and  days  couldn't  1 
close  examination,  much  less  pre 
Thus,  Mr.  Kissinger  cast  his  eulog; 
language  more  becoming  to  a  yo 
man  who  had  yet  to  fulfill  his  pror 
than  to  a  man  of  seventy,  borne  di 
by  the  weight  of  years  and  civic  1 
ors.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Rockefell 
''gallant  failure  to  win  the  nati< 
highest  office"  as  if  he  were  compo: 
an  ode  to  an  athlete  dying  young, 
he  observed,  by  way  of  a  testimony 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  political  wisdom. 
"Nelson  always  had  a  marvelous  tin 
That  remark  could  as  easily  stanc 
a  tribute  to  the  exiled  Shah  of  I 
Both  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  Shal 
herited  great  wealth,  but  much  to  t 
astonishment  and  regret,  they  dis 
ered  that  they  couldn't  buy  the  fut 
They  could  buy  mirrors  in  whicl 
admire  themselves,  and  they  c< 
make  prodigious  collections  of  th 
(paintings,  houses,  F-14s,  Harvard 
fessors,  jewels,  and  newspaper  < 
pings),  but  they  failed  to  achieve  i 
thing  of  lasting  human  worth.  If  i 
true  that  their  failure  proves  the  1 
tations  of  money,  then  their  wasti 
ness  and  extravagance  might  stan< 
monuments  to  the  passing  of  an  en 
harper's/april 
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FOR  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


3  morality  of  anger 


JNTIL  RECENTLY,  my  business 
did  not  require  me  to  think 
about    the    punishment  of 
criminals  in  general  or  the 
limacy  and  efficacy  of  capital  pun- 
lent  in  particular.  In  a  vague  way, 
is  aware  of  the  disagreement  among 
fessionals  concerning  the  purpose 
mnishment — whether  it  was  intend- 
to  deter  others,  to  rehabilitate  the 
ninal.  or  to  pay  him  back — but  like 
it  laymen  I  had  no  particular  reason 
lecide  which  purpose  was  right  or 
f  vhat  extent  they  may  all  have  been 
it.  I  did  know  that  retribution  was 
I  in  ill  repute  among  criminologists 
1  jurists — to  them,  retribution  was  a 
cy  name  for  revenge,  and  revenge 
>  barbaric — and,  of  course,  I  knew 
t  capital  punishment  had  the  sup- 
t  only  of  policemen,  prison  guards, 
1  some  local  politicians,  the  sort  of 
>ple  Arthur  Koestler  calls  "hang- 
•  •ds"   (Philadelphia's   Mayor  Rizzo 
nes  to  mind).  The  intellectual  com- 
.nity  denounced  it  as  both  unnec- 
ary  and  immoral.  It  was  the  phe- 
tnenon  of  Simon  Wiesenthal  that 
owed  me  to  understand  why  the  in- 
lectuals  were  wrong  and  why  the 
lice,  the  politicians,  and  the  majority 
the  voters  were  right:  we  punish 
iminals  principally  in  order  to  pay 
em  back,  and  we  execute  the  worst 
them  out  of  moral  necessity.  Anyone 
10  respects  WiesenthaPs  mission  will 
■  driven  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Of  course,  not  everyone  will  respect 
at  mission.  It  will  strike  the  busy 
an — I  mean  the  sort  of  man  who  sees 
ings  only  in  the  light  cast  by  a  con- 
srn  for  his  own  interests — as  some- 

alter  Berns  is  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  and  a 
sident  scholar  at  the  American  Enterprise 
stitute  for  Public  Policy  Research  in  Wash- 
gton,  D.C.,  on  leave  from  the  University 
Toronto.  This  essay  is  taken  from  his 
*ok  For  Capital  Punishment:  Crime  and 
e  Morality  of  the  Death  Penalty,  which 
ill  be  published  by  Basic  Books  in  May. 


what  bizarre.  Why  should  anyone  de- 
vote his  life — more  than  thirty  years 
of  it! — exclusively  to  the  task  of  hunt- 
ing down  the  Nazi  war  criminals  who 
survived  World  War  II  and  escaped 
punishment?  Wiesenthal  says  his  con- 
science forces  him  "to  bring  the  guilty 
ones  to  trial."  But  why  punish  them? 
What  do  we  hope  to  accomplish  now 
by  punishing  SS  Obersturmbannfiihrer 
Adolf  Eichmann  or  SS  Obersturmfuh- 
rer  Franz  Stangl  or  someday — who 
knows? — Reichsleiter  Martin  Bor- 
mann?  We  surely  don't  expect  to  re- 
habilitate them,  and  it  would  be  foolish 
to  think  that  by  punishing  them  we 
might  thereby  deter  others.  The  answer, 
I  think,  is  clear;  We  want  to  punish 
them  in  order  to  pay  them  back.  We 
think  they  must  be  made  to  pay  for 
their  crimes  with  their  lives,  and  we 
think  that  we,  the  survivors  of  the 
world  they  violated,  may  legitimately 
exact  that  payment  because  we,  too, 
are  their  victims.  By  punishing  them, 


by  Walter  Berns 


we  demonstrate  that  there  are  laws  that 
bind  men  across  generations  as  well  as 
across  (and  within)  nations,  that  we 
are  not  simply  isolated  individuals, 
each  pursuing  his  selfish  interests  and 
connected  with  others  by  a  mere  con- 
tract to  live  and  let  live.  To  state  it 
simply,  Wiesenthal  allows  us  to  see  that 
it  is  right,  morally  right,  to  be  angry 
with  criminals  and  to  express  that  an- 
ger publicly,  officially,  and  in  an  appro- 
priate manner,  which  may  require  the 
worst  of  them  to  be  executed. 

Modern  civil-libertarian  opponents 
of  capital  punishment  do  not  under- 
stand this.  They  say  that  to  execute  a 
criminal  is  to  deny  his  human  dignity; 
they  also  say  that  the  death  penalty  is 
not  useful,  that  nothing  useful  is  ac- 
complished by  executing  anyone.  Being 
utilitarians,  they  are  essentially  selfish 
men,  distrustful  of  passion,  who  do  not 
understand  the  connection  between  an- 
ger and  justice,  and  between  anger  and 
human  dignity. 


FOR  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


ANGER  is  expressed  or  mani- 
fested on  those  occasions  when 
someone  has  acted  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  thought  to  be  un- 
just, and  one  of  its  origins  is  the 
opinion  that  men  are  responsible,  and 
should  be  held  responsible,  for  what 
they  do.  Thus,  as  Aristotle  teaches  us, 
anger  is  accompanied  not  only  by  the 
pain  caused  by  the  one  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  anger,  but  by  the  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  expectation  of  inflicting 
revenge  on  someone  who  is  thought  to 
deserve  it.  We  can  become  angry  with 
an  inanimate  object  (the  door  we  run 
into  and  then  kick  in  return)  only  by 
foolishly  attributing  responsibility  to 
it,  and  we  cannot  do  that  for  long, 
which  is  why  we  do  not  think  of  re- 
turning later  to  revenge  ourselves  on 
the  door.  For  the  same  reason,  we  can- 
not be  more  than  momentarily  angry 
with  any  one  creature  other  than  man; 
only  a  fool  or  worse  would  dream 
of  taking  revenge  on  a  dog.  And,  fi- 
nally, we  tend  to  pity  rather  than  to  be 
angry  with  men  who — because  they  are 
insane,  for  example — are  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  acts.  Anger,  then,  is  a  very 
human  passion  not  only  because  only 
a  human  being  can  be  angry,  but  also 
because  anger  acknowledges  the  hu- 
manity of  its  objects:  it  holds  them 
accountable  for  what  they  do.  And  in 
holding  particular  men  responsible,  it 
pays  them  the  respect  that  is  due  them 
as  men.  Anger  recognizes  that  only 
men  have  the  capacity  to  be  moral  be- 
ings and,  in  so  doing,  acknowledges 
the  dignity  of  human  beings.  Anger  is 
somehow  connected  with  justice,  and  it 
is  this  that  modern  penology  has  not 
understood;  it  tends,  on  the  whole,  to 
regard  anger  as  a  selfish  indulgence. 

Anger  can,  of  course,  be  that;  and  if 
someone  does  not  become  angry  with 
an  insult  or  an  injury  suffered  unjustly, 
we  tend  to  think  he  does  not  think 
much  of  himself.  But  it  need  not  be 
selfish,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  pro- 
voked only  by  an  injury  suffered  by 
oneself.  There  were  many  angry  men  in 
America  when  President  Kennedy  was 
killed;  one  of  them — Jack  Ruby — took 
it  upon  himself  to  exact  the  punish- 
ment that,  if  indeed  deserved,  ought  to 
have  been  exacted  by  the  law.  There 
were  perhaps  even  angrier  men  when 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  killed,  for 
King,  more  than  anyone  else  at  the 
time,  embodied  a  people's  quest  for 
justice;  the  anger — more,  the  "black 


rage" — expressed  on  that  occasion  was 
simply  a  manifestation  of  the  great 
change  that  had  occurred  among  black 
men  in  America,  a  change  wrought  in 
large  part  by  King  and  his  associates 
in  the  civil-rights' movement :  the  servil- 
ity and  fear  of  the  past  had  been  re- 
placed by  pride  and  anger,  and  the 
treatment  that  had  formerly  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course  or  as  if  it 
were  deserved  was  now  seen  for  what 
it  was,  unjust  and  unacceptable.  King 
preached  love,  but  the  movement  he  led 
depended  on  anger  as  well  as  love,  and 
that  anger  was  not  despicable,  being 
neither  selfish  nor  unjustified.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  reflection  of  what 
was  called  solidarity  and  may  more  ac- 
curately be  called  a  profound  caring 
for  others,  black  for  other  blacks,  white 
for  blacks,  and,  in  the  world  King  was 
trying  to  build,  American  for  other 
Americans.  If  men  are  not  saddened 
when  someone  else  suffers,  or  angry 
when  someone  else  suffers  unjustly,  the 
implication  is  that  they  do  not  care  for 
anyone  other  than  themselves  or  that 
they  lack  some  quality  that  befits  a 
man.  When  we  criticize  them  for  this, 
we  acknowledge  that  they  ought  to  care 
for  others.  If  men  are  not  angry  when 
a  neighbor  suffers  at  the  hands  of  a 
criminal,  the  implication  is  that  their 
moral  faculties  have  been  corrupted, 
that  they  are  not  good  citizens. 

Criminals  are  properly  the  objects 
of  anger,  and  the  perpetrators  of  terri- 
ble crimes — for  example,  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  and  James  Earl  Ray — are  prop- 
erly the  objects  of  great  anger.  They 
have  done  more  than  inflict  an  injury 
on  an  isolated  individual;  they  have 
violated  the  foundations  of  trust  and 
friendship,  the  necessary  elements  of  a 
moral  community,  the  onlv  community 
worth  living  in.  A  moral  community, 
unlike  a  hive  of  bees  or  a  hill  of  ants, 
is  one  whose  members  are  expected 
freely  to  obey  the  laws  and,  unlike 
those  in  a  tyranny,  arc  trusted  to  obey 
the  laws.  The  criminal  has  violated  that 
trust,  and  in  so  doing  has  injured  not 
merely  his  immediate  victim  but  the 
community  as  such.  He  has  called  into 
question  the  very  possibility  of  that 
community  by  suggesting  that  men  can- 
not be  trusted  to  respect  freely  the 
property,  the  person,  and  the  dignity  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  associated. 
If,  then,  men  are  not  angry  when  some- 
one else  is  robbed,  raped,  or  murdered, 
the  implication  is  that  no  moral  com- 


munity exists,  because  those  men 
not  care  for  anyone  other  than  th 
selves.  Anger  is  an  expression  of 
caring,  and  society  needs  men  who  < 
for  one  another,  who  share  their  p 
sures  and  their  pains,  and  do  so  for 
sake  of  the  others.  It  is  the  pass 
that  can  cause  us  to  act  for  reas 
having  nothing  to  do  with  selfish 
mean  calculation;  indeed,  when  < 
cated,  it  can  become  a  generous 
sion,  the  passion  that  protects  the  c 
munity  or  country  by  demanding  [ 
ishment  for  its  enemies.  It  is  the  s 
from  which  heroes  are  made. 


AMORAL  COMMUNITY  is  not  ] 
sible  without  anger  and 
moral  indignation  that  acc 
panies  it.  Thus  the  most  p 
erful  attack  on  capital  punishment 
written  by  a  man,  Albert  Camus,  1 
denied  the  legitimacy  of  anger 
moral  indignation  by  denying  the  i 
possibility  of  a  moral  community 
our  time.  The  anger  expressed  in 
world,  he  said,  is  nothing  but  hy] 
risy.  His  novel  L'Etranger  (varioi 
translated  as  The  Stranger  or  The  t 
sider)  is  a  brilliant  portrayal  of  v 
Camus  insisted  is  our  world,  a  wi 
deprived  of  God,  as  he  put  it.  It 
world  we  would  not  choose  to  liv< 
and  one  that  Camus,  the  hero  of 
French  Resistance,  disdained.  Ne 
theless,  the  novel  is  a  modern  mas 
piece,  and  Meursault,  its  antihero 
a  world  without  anger  can  have 
heroes),  is  a  murderer. 

He  is  a  murderer  whose  crime  is 
cused,  even  as  his  lack  of  hypocris 
praised,  because  the  universe,  we 
told,  is  "benignly  indifferent"  to  1 
we  live  or  what  we  do.  Of  course, 
law  is  not  indifferent;  the  law  punis 
Meursault  and  it  threatens  to  punisl 
if  we  do  as  he  did.  But  Camus  the  i 
elist  teaches  us  that  the  law  is  sin 
a  collection  of  arbitrary  conceits, 
people  around  Meursault  appare 
were  not  indifferent;  they  expre; 
dismay  at  his  lack  of  attachment  to 
mother  and  disapprobation  of 
crime.  But  Camus  the  novelist  teac 
us  that  other  people  are  hypocr 
They  pretend  not  to  know  what  Cai 
the  opponent  of  capital  punishn 
tells  us:  namely,  that  "our  civilizai 
has  lost  the  only  values  that,  in  a 
tain  way,  can  justify  that  penalty 
[the  existence  of]  a  truth  or  a  princ 
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fjj  is  superior  to  man."  There  is  no 
b  s  for  friendship  and  no  moral  law ; 
tl  efore,  no  one,  not  even  a  murderer, 
,  U  violate  the  terms  of  friendship  or 
bi  ik  that  law ;  and  there  is  no  basis 
f»  the  anger  that  we  express  when 
j|  eone  breaks  that  law.  The  only 
I  g  we  share  as  men,  the  only  thing 
M  connects  us  one  to  another,  is  a 
M  idarity  against  death,"  and  a  judg- 
I  it  of  capital  punishment  "upsets" 
H  solidarity.  The  purpose  of  human 
E  is  to  stay  alive. 

||  ike  Meursault,  Macbeth  was  a  mur- 
1  ;r,  and  like  L'Etranger,  Shakes- 
U  re's  Macbeth  is  the  story  of  a  mur- 
t;  ;  but  there  the  similarity  ends.  As 
]  coin  said,  "Nothing  equals  Mac- 
£  i."  He  was  comparing  it  with  the 
|j  sr  Shakespearean  plays  he  knew,  the 
M  fs  he  had  "gone  over  perhaps  as 
I  mently  as  any  unprofessional  reader 
L  Lear,  Richard  Third,  Henry  Eighth, 
Mnlet";  but  I  think  he  meant  to  say 
I  re  than  that  none  of  these  equals 
I  cbeth.  I  think  he  meant  that  no 

■  er  literary  work  equals  it.  "It  is 
12  nderful,"  he  said.  Macbeth  is  won- 
E  ful  because,  to  say  nothing  more 
I  e,  it  teaches  us  the  awesomeness  of 
I  commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
j  ivliat  can  a  dramatic  poet  tell  us 
.  )ut  murder?  More,  probably,  than 
|  fone  else,  if  he  is  a  poet  worthy  of 
i  isideration,  and  yet  nothing  that 
I »  not  inhere  in  the  act  itself.  In 
j  icbeth,  Shakespeare  shows  us  mur- 

■  rs  committed  in  a  political  world  by 
man  so  driven  by  ambition  to  rule 

|  it  world  that  he  becomes  a  tyrant. 
;  shows  us  also  the  consequences, 
lich  were  terrible,  worse  even  than 
icbeth  feared.  The  cosmos  rebelled, 
|  rned  into  chaos  by  his  deeds.  He 
ows  a  world  that  was  not  "benignly 
different"  to  what  we  call  crimes  and 
pecially  to  murder,  a  world  consti- 
ted  by  laws  divine  as  well  as  human, 
d  Macbeth  violated  the  most  awful 
those  laws.  Because  the  world  was  so 
nstituted,  Macbeth  suffered  the  tor- 
ents  of  the  great  and  the  damned, 
rments  far  beyond  the  "practice"  of 
B  physician.  He  had  known  glory  and 
id  deserved  the  respect  and  affection 
king,  countrymen,  army,  friends,  and 
ife;  and  he  lost  it  all.  At  the  end  he 
as  reduced  to  saying  that  life  "is  a 
le  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 
try,  signifying  nothing";  yet,  in  spite 
r  the  horrors  provoked  in  us  by  his 
:ts,  he  excites  no  anger  in  us.  We  pity 


him;  even  so,  we  understand  the  anger 
of  his  countrymen  and  the  dramatic 
necessity  of  his  death.  Macbeth  is  a 
play  about  ambition,  murder,  tyranny; 
about  horror,  anger,  vengeance,  and, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays,  justice.  Because  of  jus- 
tice, Macbeth  has  to  die,  not  by  his  own 
hand — he  will  not  "play  the  Roman 
fool,  and  die  on  [his]  own  sword" — 
but  at  the  hand  of  the  avenging  Mac- 
duff. The  dramatic  necessity  of  his 
death  would  appear  to  rest  on  its  moral 
necessity.  Is  that  right?  Does  this  play 
conform  to  our  sense  of  what  a  murder 
means?  Lincoln  thought  it  was  "won- 
derful." 

Surely  Shakespeare's  is  a  truer  ac- 
count of  murder  than  the  one  provided 
by  Camus,  and  by  truer  1  mean  truer 
to  our  moral  sense  of  what  a  murder 
is  and  what  the  consequences  that  at- 
tend it  must  be.  Shakespeare  shows  us 
vengeful  men  because  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  souls  of  men — then  and 
now — that  requires  such  crimes  to  be 
revenged.  Can  we  imagine  a  world  that 
does  not  take  its  revenge  on  the  man 
who  kills  Macduff's  wife  and  children? 
(Can  we  imagine  the  play  in  which 
Macbeth  does  not  die?)  Can  we  imag- 
ine a  people  ihat  does  not  hate  murder- 
ers? (Can  we  imagine  a  world  where 
Meursault  is  an  outsider  only  because 
he  does  not  pretend  to  be  outraged  by 
murder?)  Shakespeare's  poetry  could 
not  have  been  written  out  of  the  moral 
sense  that  the  death  penalty's  opponents 
insist  we  ought  to  have.  Indeed,  the 
issue  of  capital  punishment  can  be  said 
to  turn  on  whether  Shakespeare's  or 
Camus'  is  the  more  telling  account  of 
murder. 


THERE  IS  A  SENSE  in  which  pun- 
ishment may  be  likened  to 
dramatic  poetry.  Dramatic  po- 
etry depicts  men's  actions  be- 
cause men  are  revealed  in,  or  make 
themselves  known  through,  their  ac- 
tions; and  the  essence  of  a  human  ac- 
tion, according  to  Aristotle,  consists  in 
its  being  virtuous  or  vicious.  Only  a 
ruler  or  a  contender  for  rule  can  act 
with  the  freedom  and  on  a  scale  that 
allows  the  virtuousness  or  viciousness 
of  human  deeds  to  be  fully  displayed. 
Macbeth  was  such  a  man,  and  in  his 
fall,  brought  about  by  his  own  acts,  and 
in  the  consequent  suffering  he  endured, 
is  revealed  the  meaning  of  morality.  In 


Macbeth  the  majesty  of  the  moral  law 
is  demonstrated  to  us;  as  I  said,  it 
teaches  us  the  awesomeness  of  the  com- 
mandment Thou  shalt  not  kill.  In  a  sim- 
ilar fashion,  the  punishments  imposed 
by  the  legal  order  remind  us  of  the 
reign  of  the  moral  order;  not  only  do 
they  remind  us  of  it,  but  by  enforcing 
its  prescriptions,  they  enhance  the  dig- 
nity of  the  legal  order  in  the  eyes  of 
moral  men,  in  the  eyes  of  those  decent 
citizens  who  cry  out  "for  gods  who  will 
avenge  injustice."  That  is  especially  im- 
portant in  a  self-governing  community, 
a  community  that  gives  laws  to  itself. 

If  the  laws  were  understood  to  be 
divinely  inspired  or,  in  the  extreme 
case,  divinely  given,  they  would  enjoy 
all  the  dignity  that  the  opinions  of  men 
can  grant  and  all  the  dignity  they  re- 
quire to  ensure  their  being  obeyed  by 
most  of  the  men  living  under  them.  Like 
Duncan  in  the  opinion  of  Macduff,  the 
laws  would  be  "the  Lord's  anointed," 
and  would  be  obeyed  even  as  Macduff 
obeyed  the  laws  of  the  Scottish  king- 
dom. Only  a  Macbeth  would  challenge 
them,  and  only  a  Meursault  would  ig- 
nore them.  But  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  not  of  this  description;  in 
fact,  among  the  proposed  amendments 
that  became  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  one 
declaring,  not  that  all  power  comes 
from  God,  but  rather  "that  all  power  is 
originally  vested  in,  and  consequently 
derives  from  the  people";  and  this  pro- 
posal was  dropped  only  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  redundant:  the  Constitu- 
tion's preamble  said  essentially  the 
same  thing,  and  what  we  know  as  the 
Tenth  Amendment  reiterated  it.  So 
Madison  proposed  to  mike  the  Consti- 
tution venerable  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  Lincoln,  in  an  early  speech, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  "political 
religion"  should  be  made  of  it.  They 
did  not  doubt  that  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  made  pursuant  to  it  would  be 
supported  by  "enlightened  reason,"  but 
fearing  that  enlightened  reason  would 
be  in  short  supply,  they  sought  to  aug- 
ment it.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
would  be  obeyed  by  some  men  because 
they  could  hear  and  understand  "the 
voice  of  enlightened  reason,"  and  by 
other  men  because  they  would  regard 
the  laws  with  that  "veneration  which 
time  bestows  on  everything." 

Supreme  Court  justices  have  occa- 
sionally complained  of  our  habit  of 
making  "constitutionality  synonymous 
with  wisdom."  But  the  extent  to  which 
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the  Constitution  is  venerated  and  its 
authority  accepted  depends  on  the  com- 
patibility of  its  rules  with  our  moral 
sensibilities ;  despite  its  venerable  char- 
acter, the  Constitution  is  not  the  only 
source  of  these  moral  sensibilities. 
There  was  even  a  period,  before  slav- 
ery was  abolished  by  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  when  the  Constitution  was 
regarded  by  some  very  moral  men  as 
an  abomination:  Garrison  called  it  "a 
covenant  with  death  and  an  agree- 
ment with  Hell,"  and  there  were  hon- 
orable men  holding  important  political 
offices  and  judicial  appointments  who 
refused  to  enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  even  though  its  constitutionality 
had  been  affirmed.  In  time  this  opinion 
spread  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  orig- 
inal abolitionists  until  those  who  held 
it  composed  a  constitutional  majority 
of  the  people,  and  slavery  was  abol- 
ished. 

But  Lincoln  knew  that  more  than 
amendments  were  required  to  make  the 
Constitution  once  more  worthy  of  the 
veneration  of  moral  men.  This  is  why, 
in  the  Gettysburg  Address,  he  made  the 
principle  of  the  Constitution  an  inheri- 
tance from  "our  fathers."  That  it 
should  be  so  esteemed  is  especially  im- 
portant in  a  self-governing  nation  that 
gives  laws  to  itself,  because  it  is  only 
a  short  step  from  the  principle  that  the 
laws  are  merely  a  product  of  one's  own 
will  to  the  opinion  that  the  only  con- 
sideration that  informs  the  law  is  self- 
interest;  and  this  opinion  is  only  one 
remove  from  lawlessness.  A  nation  of 
simply  self-interested  men  will  soon 
enough  perish  from  the  earth. 

It  was  not  an  accident  that  Lincoln 
spoke  as  he  did  at  Gettysburg  or  that 
he  chose  as  the  occasion  for  his  words 
the  dedication  of  a  cemetery  built  on  a 
portion  of  the  most  significant  battle- 
field of  the  Civil  War.  Two-and-a-half 
years  earlier,  in  his  First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, he  had  said  that  Americans, 
north  and  south,  were  not  and  must 
not  be  enemies,  but  friends.  Passion 
had  strained  but  must  not  be  allowed 
to  break  the  bonds  of  affection  that  tied 
them  one  to  another.  He  closed  by  say- 
ing this:  "The  mystic  chords  of  mem- 
ory, stretching  from  every  battlefield, 
and  patriot  grave,  to  every  living  heart 
and  hearthstone,  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature."  The  chords  of  memory  that 


would  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
could  be  touched,  even  by  a  man  of 
Lincoln's  stature,  only  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  and  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  no  occasion  is  more  solemn  than 
the  burial  of  the  patriots  who  have  died 
defending  it  on  the  field  of  battle.  War 
is  surely  an  evil,  but  as  Hegel  said,  it 
is  not  an  "absolute  evil."  It  exacts  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  but  precisely  because 
of  that  it  can  call  forth  such  sublime 
rhetoric  as  Lincoln's.  His  words  at 
Gettysburg  serve  to  remind  Americans 
in  particular  of  what  Hegel  said  people 
in  general  needed  to  know,  and  could 
be  made  to  know  by  means  of  war  and 
the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them  in 
wars:  namely,  that  their  country  is 
something  more  than  a  "civil  society" 
the  purpose  of  which  is  simply  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  and  selfish  inter- 
ests. 

Capital  punishment,  like  Shakes- 
peare's dramatic  and  Lincoln's  political 
poetry  (and  it  is  surely  that,  and  was 
understood  by  him  to  be  that),  serves 
to  remind  us  of  the  majesty  of  the 
moral  order  that  is  embodied  in  our 
law,  and  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
its  breach.  The  law  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  merely  a  statute  that  we 
enact  or  repeal  at  our  will,  and  obey  or 
disobey  at  our  convenience— especially 
not  the  criminal  law.  Wherever  law  is 
regarded  as  merely  statutory,  men  will 
soon  enough  disobey  it,  and  will  learn 
how  to  do  so  without  any  inconve- 
nience to  themselves.  The  criminal  law 
must  possess  a  dignity  far  beyond  that 
possessed  by  mere  statutory  enactment 
or  utilitarian  and  self-interested  calcu- 
lations. The  most  powerful  means  we 
have  to  give  it  that  dignity  is  to  author- 
ize it  to  impose  the  ultimate  penalty. 
The  criminal  law  must  be  made  awful, 
by  which  I  mean  awe-inspiring,  or 
commanding  "profound  respect  or  rev- 
erential fear."  It  must  remind  us  of  the 
moral  order  by  which  alone  we  can  live 
as  human  beings,  and  in  America,  now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  outlawed 
banishment,  the  only  punishment  that 
can  do  this  is  capital  punishment. 

THE  founder  of  modern  crim- 
inology, the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Italian  Cesare  Beccaria, 
opposed  both  banishment  and 
capital  punishment  because  he  under- 
stood that  both  were  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  self-interest,  and  self- 


interest  was  the  basis  of  the  pftliti 
order  he  favored.  If  a  man's  first 
only  duty  is  to  himself,  of  course 
will  prefer  his  money  to  his  counti 
he  will  also  prefer  his  money  to  ] 
brother.  In  fact,  he  will  prefer  ] 
brother's  money  to  his  brother,  anc 
people  of  this  description,  or  a  counl 
that  understands  itself  in  this  Beccari 
manner,  can  put  the  mark  of  Cain 
no  one.  For  the  same  reason,  such 
country  can  have  no  legitimate  reas 
to  execute  its  criminals,  or,  indeed, 
punish  them  in  any  manner.  Wl 
would  be  accomplished  by  punishmi 
in  such  a  place?  Punishment  arises  < 
of  the  demand  for  justice,  and  just 
is  demanded  by  angry,  morally  ind 
nant  men :  its  purpose  is  to  satisfy  tl 
moral  indignation  and  thereby  prom 
the  law-abidingness  that,  it  is  assunn 
accompanies  it.  But  the  principle 
self-interest  denies  the  moral  basis 
that  indignation. 

Not  only  will  a  country  based  sol 
on  self-interest  have  no  legitimate  r 
son  to  punish;  it  may  have  no  need 
punish.  It  may  be  able  to  solve  wl 
we  call  the  crime  problem  by  sub 
tuting  a  law  of  contracts  for  a  law 
crimes.  According  to  Beccaria's  soc 
contract,  men  agree  to  yield  their  i 
tural  freedom  to  the  "sovereign"  in 
change  for  his  promise  to  keep  I 
peace.  As  it  becomes  more  difficult 
the  sovereign  to  fulfill  his  part  of  1 
contract,  there  is  a  demand  that  he 
made  to  pay  for  his  nonperforman 
From  this  comes  compensation  or 
surance  schemes  embodied  in  statu 
whereby  the  sovereign  (or  state), 
ing  unable  to  keep  the  peace  by  puni 
ing  criminals,  agrees  to  compensate 
contractual  partners  for  injuries  s 
fered  at  the  hands  of  criminals,  injur 
the  police  are  unable  to  prevent.  1 
insurance  policy  takes  the  place  of  1 
enforcement  and  the  posse  comitat 
and  John  Wayne  and  Gary  Cooper,  g 
way  to  Mutual  of  Omaha.  There  is 
anger  in  this  kind  of  law,  and  none  I 
no  reason  for  any)  in  the  society.  1 
principle  can  be  carried  further  still, 
we  ignore  the  victim  (and  nothing 
do  can  restore  his  life  anyway),  th 
would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  worth  of  a  man  being  his  price, 
Beccaria's  teacher,  Thomas  Hobbes,  ] 
it — coverage  should  not  be  extenc 
to  the  losses  incurred  in  a  murder, 
we  ignore  the  victim's  sensibilities  (a 
what  are  they  but  absurd  vanities' 
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The  natural  choice. 
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i  Speak  Spanish 
like  a  diplomat! 


What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible9  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel, that's  who  Members  of  Amer- 
icas diplomatic  corps  are  assigned  to 
U.S.  embassies  abroad,  where  they 
must  be  able  to  converse  fluently  in 
every  situation. 

Now.  you  can  learn  to  speak  Spanish 
lust  like  these  diplomatic  personnel 
do— with  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute's Programmatic  Spanish  Course. 

The  U  S  Department  of  State  has 
spent  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  de- 
veloping this  course.  It's  by  far  the  most 
effective  way  to  learn  Spanish  imme- 
diately. 

The  Programmatic  Spanish  Course 
consists  of  a  series  of  tape  cassettes 
and  an  accompanying  textbook.  You 
simply  follow  the  spoken  and  written  in- 
structions, listening  and  repeating.  The 
course  begins  entirely  in  English  But 
by  its  end,  you'll  find  yourself  learning 
and  speaking  entirely  in  Spanish1 

This  course  turns  your  cassette 
player  into  a  'teaching  machine.  With 
its  unique  "programmatic  learning 
method,  you  set  \our  own  pace— test- 
ing yourself,  correcting  errors,  reinforc- 
ing accurate  responses. 


The  FSl's  Programmatic  Spanish 
Course  comes  in  two  volumes.  You  may 
order  one  or  both  courses: 

•  Volume  I.  Basic 

111  cassettes.  16  hours),  instructor  s 
manual  and  464-page  text.  $115 

•  Volume  II:  Advanced. 

(8  cassettes.  1 1     hours),  instructor  s 
manual  and  614  page  text  $98 
(New  York  State  residents  add  appro- 
priate sales  tax.) 

Your  cassettes  are  shipped  to  you  in 
handsome  library  binders 
TO  ORDER.  JUST  CLIP  THIS  AD  and 
mail  with  your  name  and  address,  and  a 
check  or  money  order.  Or.  charge  to 
your  credit  card  (American  Express. 
Bank-Americard.  Master  Charge)  by  en- 
closing card  number,  expiration  date, 
and  your  signature. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute's  Span- 
ish course  is  unconditionally  guaran- 
teed. Try  it  for  three  weeks.  If  you're  not 
convinced  it's  the  fastest,  easiest,  most 
painless  way  to  learn  Spanish,  return  it 
and  we'll  refund  every  penny  you  paid! 
Order  today! 


Audio  Forum 
145  East  49th  St. 


New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  753-1783 


FOR  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


there  would  appear  to  be  no^reai 
why — the  worth  of  a  woman  being 
price — coverage  should  not  be  exte 
ed  to  the  losses  incurred  in  a  ra 
Other  examples  will  no  doubt  sugg 
themselves. 

This  might  appear  to  be  an  aim 
perfect  solution  to  what  we  persist 
calling  the  crime  problem,  achie 
without  risking  the  terrible  thi: 
sometimes  done  by  an  angry  people 
people  that  is  not  angry  with  crimii 
will  not  be  able  to  deter  crime,  bu 
people  fully  covered  by  insurance 
no  need  to  deter  crime:  they  will 
insured  against  all  the  losses  they  c 
in  principle,  suffer.  What  is  now  cal 
crime  can  be  expected  to  increase 
volume,  of  course,  and  this  will  ca 
an  increase  in  the  premiums  paid, 
rectly  or  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Bu 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  apj 
hend,  try,  and  punish  criminals,  wh 
now  costs  Americans  more  than  f 
billion  a  month  (and  is  increasing 
an  annual  rate  of  about  15  percei 
and  one  can  buy  a  lot  of  insurance 
SI. 5  billion.  There  is  this  difficulty, 
Rousseau  put  it:  To  exclude  anger  fr 
the  human  community  is  to  concenti 
all  the  passions  in  a  "self-interest  of 
meanest  sort,"  and  such  a  place  wo 
not  be  fit  for  human  habitation. 

When,  in  1976,  the  Supreme  Cc 
declared  death  to  be  a  constitutic 
penalty,  it  decided  that  the  Uni 
States  was  not  that  sort  of  count 
most  of  us,  I  think,  can  appreciate  t 
judgment.  We  want  to  live  among  r. 
pie  who  do  not  value  their  possessi 
more  than  their  citizenship,  who  do 
think  exclusively  or  even  primarily 
their  own  rights,  people  whom  we  i 
depend  on  even  as  they  exercise  tl 
rights,  and  whom  we  can  trust,  wh 
is  to  say,  people  who,  even  in  the 
sence  of  a  policeman,  will  not  assj 
our  bodies  or  steal  our  possessions,  i 
might  even  come  to  our  assista 
when  we  need  it,  and  who  stand  rea 
when  the  occasion  demands  it,  to  i 
their  lives  in  defense  of  their  counl 
If  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Uni 
States  may  rightly  ask  of  its  citiz 
this  awful  sacrifice,  then  we  are  £ 
of  the  opinion  that  it  may  rightly 
pose  the  most  awful  penalty:  if  it  n 
rightly  honor  its  heroes,  it  may  rig! 
execute  the  worst  of  its  criminals, 
doing  so,  it  will  remind  its  citizens  t 
it  is  a  country  worthy  of  heroes. 


harper's/april  1 
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LOOKING  FOR  THE  LEFT 


Social  reform  goes  out  of  fashion  by  Robert  Lekachman 


I 


N  THE  YEAR  OF  Jimmy  Carter's  New 
Foundation,  the  spectacle  of  Ameri- 
can politics  is  enough  to  make  an 
aging  socialist  like  me  despair.  On 
the  '"Left"  looms  only  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, alternately  raising  and  lowering 
his  lance  more  or  less  menacingly  at 
the  reincarnation  of  Calvin  Coolidge  in 
the  White  House.  But  his  quarrel  with 
the  President  concerns  national  health 
insurance,  which  Franklin  Roosevelt 
nearly  included  in  the  1935  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  Harry  Truman  pushed  un- 
successfully during  his  Presidential 
years,  and  other  civilized  nations  have 
long  been  accustomed  to.  Yet,  for  want 
of  other  heroes  and  because  a  second 
term  of  Carter  threatens  terminal  bore- 
dom, Teddy  commences  to  be  the  last 
living  liberal  to  a  good  many  people 
with  hitherto  unimpeachable  creden- 
tials as  nonadmirers  of  one,  two,  or  all 
three  Kennedy  siblings. 

The  aging  young  Senator  aside,  poli- 
ticians of  both  parties  and  widely  vary- 
ing voting  histories  are  in  competition 
to  cut  the  budget,  lower  taxes,  reduce 
benefits  to  the  more  vulnerable  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  make  the 
country  safe  for  the  variety  of  free  en- 

Robert  Lekachman,  who  teaches  economics  at 
Lehman  College  in  New  York  City,  is  the 
author  of  Economist  at  Bay  (McGraw-Hill). 


terprise  epitomized  by  Exxon,  General 
Motors,  Mobil,  and  other  struggling  cor- 
porations. Scarcely  a  statesman  in  the 
land  utters  a  good  word  for  a  govern- 
ment program,  except  naturally  for  de- 
fense. Senator  Moynihan,  author  of  a 
book  celebrating  his  role  in  converting 
his  surly  employer,  Richard  Nixon,  to 
the  merits  of  welfare  reform,  now  re- 
pents his  intellectual  errors  like  a  man 
and  a  close  student  of  opinion  polls. 
As  with  Senators,  so  with  the  lesser 
fry.  Edward  Koch  in  his  election  cam- 
paign espoused  capital  punishment  and 
became  mayor  of  New  York  City,  a 
fate  many  consider  only  slightly  less 
severe.  Although  the  metropolis  still 
lacks  its  own  electric  chair  (Governor 
Carey  keeps  vetoing  the  legislature's  at- 
tempts to  restore  the  death  penalty). 
Mr.  Koch  entertains  himself  with  oth- 
er easy  targets.  In  particular  he  is  ap- 
palled at  welfare  clients — whose  bene- 
fits haven't  risen  since  1974 — when  they 
don't  pay  their  rent  on  time.  Why,  rages 
the  mayor  (in  time  past  an  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  star  performer) , 
they  are  stealing  from  their  landlords. 
Elsewhere,  political  whales  and  political 
minnows  jostle  each  other  to  lure  cor- 
porations into  town  by  every  tax,  zon- 
ing variance,  and  regulatory  relaxation 
they  can  concoct. 


It  has — almost  by  default — become 
a  brave  old  world  for  Milton  Friedman, 
Ronald  Reagan,  and  their  legions  of 
born-again  apostles  for  the  virtues  of 
free  markets  and  the  vices  of  govern- 
ment action.  Their  articles  of  faith 
overlook  that  the  nationally  free  mar- 
kets may  in  fact  be  rigged  internation- 
ally by  the  oil  cartel  and  its  helpers 
among  the  major  oil  companies,  and 
domestically  by  the  one,  two,  or  three 
dominant  corporations  that  run  the 
show  in  autos,  aluminum,  food  process- 
ing, and  a  long  list  of  other  industries. 
No  matter.  As  need  arises,  there  is  al- 
ways an  economist,  properly  certified 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  or  one  of 
its  satellites,  to  demonstrate  that  Ford 
and  General  Motors  produce  the  same 
results  as  the  garment  dealers  who  cut 
each  other's  throats  on  Seventh  Avenue. 

Old  problems,  however,  remain.  Class 
and  racial  injustices  and  antagonisms 
have  not  vanished.  The  cities  have  not 
been  restored.  Our  very  own  under- 
class of  dropouts,  addicts,  and  perma- 
nently jobless  steadily  attracts  recruits. 
These  matters  worried  Lyndon  Johnson 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  framers  of  the 
1976  Democratic  platform,  but  they 
are  left  out  of  this  year's  New  Founda- 
tion, which  may  prove  to  be  a  mauso- 
leum for  the  disadvantaged. 
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LOOKING  FOR  THE  LEFT 


The  great  society,  correct  in 
principle  but  weak  on  funda- 
mentals, suffered  from  the 
generic  defect  of  liberal  ap- 
proaches, the  effort  to  improve  the  lot 
of  substantial  numbers  of  men,  women, 
and  children  without  substantially  al- 
tering institutional  arrangements  or 
existing  distributions  of  power  and 
property.  Even  without  the  disasters  of 
Vietnam,  the  prognosis  was  poor  for 
many  1960s  innovations:  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  predictably  became  horribK 
expensive  when  nothing  was  done  to 
control  doctors'  fees  and  hospital 
charges;  for  health  services,  the  free 
market  approximates  mutually  profit- 
able financial  and  political  collusion 
among  doctors,  hospitals,  health  insur- 
ers, HEW  bureaucrats,  and  their  min- 
ions in  Congress;  and  job  training 
schemes,  unaccompanied  by  a  national 
commitment  to  full  employment,  segue 
into  rip-offs  by  bureaucrats,  private 
and  public,  and  the  major  corporations 
in  the  "knowledge"  industries  that 
churn  out  educational  materials  and  ad- 
minister contracts. 

But  the  Great  Society  offered  only 
fair-weather  protection  for  the  poor. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  far  too  astute  a 
politician  to  rely  upon  the  altruism  of 
the  public  to  pay  for  his  array  of  good 
causes.  At  the  very  start  of  his  flood 
of  urban,  anti-poverty,  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  health  programs,  LBJ  of- 
fered a  substantial  cut  in  personal  and 
business  taxes.  It  was  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  booming  economy  that  the 
Texas  enchanter  fashioned  a  consensus 
of  beneficiaries — civil  rights  and  com- 
munity action  for  the  blacks,  model 
cities,  federal  school  aid  and  a  lot  more, 
for  the  cities,  Medicare  for  the  elderly, 
and  Medicaid  for  the  medically  indi- 
gent, plus  lower  taxes  for  all.  The  ex- 
pense, however,  lay  mostly  in  the  fu- 
ture. Prosperity  and  lower  taxes  were 
present  enjoyments. 

Growth  as  the  magical  solution  for 
all  social  problems  momentarily  en- 
couraged economists  and  other  naive 
souls  to  believe  that  the  children  of 
Keynes  had  discovered  the  secret  of  full 
employment,  sturdy  growth,  and  stable 
prices,  paving  the  way  for  social  jus- 
tice. Distribution  amid  the  politics  of 
economic  growth  is  comparatively  be- 
nign. Rival  claimants  do  jostle  each 
other  for  bigger  shares  of  each  year's 
growth  dividend,  yet  all  of  them  know 
lhat  there  will  be  prizes  for  everybody. 


The  politics  of  distribution  in  austere 
times  are,  however,  nasty  zero-sum 
games  for  real  money.  Like  a  high- 
stakes  poker  game,  the  gains  of  the 
winners  thin  the  wallets  of  the  losers. 
The  President's  current  Economic  Re- 
port dourly  projects  productivity  gains, 
over  the  next  five  years,  of  half  or  less 
the  3  to  4  percent  to  which  Americans 
have  been  historically  accustomed. 
There  will  be  few  of  those  extra  billions 
of  dollars  that  used  to  fund  social  pro- 
grams, general  tax  boons,  and  even  for 
a  time  the  Vietnam  war. 

Of  the  politics  of  distribution,  the 
British  economist  Rudolf  Klein  has 
said,  "One  man's  prize  is  another  man's 
loss.  If  the  blacks  want  to  improve 
their  share  of  desirable  goods,  it  can 
only  be  at  the  expense  of  whites.  If  the 
over-65s  are  to  be  given  higher  pen- 
sions or  improved  medical  services,  it 
can  only  be  at  the  expense  of  the  work- 
ing population  or  the  young."  Slower 
growth  shrinks  opportunities  for  new- 
comers to  the  labor  force,  slows  the 
pace  of  promotion,  and  diminishes  the 
financial  payoffs  from  education  and 
training. 

Many  recent  and  current  po- 
litical events  make  sense  as 
episodes  in  a  war  of  dis- 
tribution certain  to  last  a 
long  time.  Affirmative  action  in  the  best 
of  times  has  encountered  much  opposi- 
tion. In  the  light  of  their  communal 
histories,  Jews  and  blacks  were  fated 
to  quarrel  over  "goals"  (good  word)  or 
"quotas"  (bad  even  if  prefaced  by  "be- 
nign"), as  their  use  registered  first  in 
professional  education  (Allan  Bakke) 
and  next  in  employment  (Brian  Weber). 
Nevertheless,  what  embittered  the  quar- 
rel and  all  but  dissolved  ancient  alli- 
ances between  blacks  and  Jews  was  the 
perception  that  the  brass  rings  of  suc- 
cess are  much  scarcer  than  they  used 
to  be.  Only  so  many  young  people  can 
hope  to  become  affluent  physicians  or 
even  skilled  craftsmen. 

In  the  recessions  that  punctuate  peri- 
ods of  slow  growth,  layoffs  pit  unions 
against  women's  groups.  Gray  Panthers 
celebrated  a  victory  when  Congress 
raised  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy.  The  young 
were  not  seen  dancing  in  the  streets. 
Proposition  13  and  its  progeny  raise 
the  aftertax  income  of  factory  owners, 
property    developers,    and  ordinary 


householders.  These  schemes  also*  di- 
minish the  services  and  benefits  now 
offered  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. Perforce  they  enroll  their  children 
in  public  schools,  resort  in  emergencies 
to  public  hospitals  and  clinics,  borrow 
books  and  records  from  public  li- 
braries, and  sun  themselves  on  public 
beaches. 

As  befits  his  station  in  the  Republic, 
President  Carter  has  used  the  1980 
federal  budget  as  his  political  bludgeon 
in  preparation  for  the  impending  Presi- 
dential season.  With  the  patriotic  as- 
sistance of  major  employers,  the  wage 
guideline  means  smaller  union  gains 
than  otherwise  would  be  negotiated.  If 
Congress  ignores  the  Administration's 
plan  for  wage  insurance,  unions  such 
as  the  Oil  and  Chemical  Workers  that 
accept  guideline  contracts  are  almost 
certain  to  fall  behind  the  escalating 
cost  of  living.  Carter's  budget  in  effect 
redistributes  income  from  wages  to 
profits.  It  also  shuffles  gains  and  losses 
within  the  work  force. 

As  the  appropriate  symbol  of  Car- 
ter's new  nastiness,  his  Social  Security 
"reforms"  feature  termination  of  burial 
benefits  and  removal  from  the  Social 
Security  rolls  of  widows  whose  oldest 
child  is  sixteen  or  more.  As  for  women 
and  minorities,  their  hope  of  opportu- 
nity for  jobs  and  promotions  rides  the 
business  cycle.  Administration  econo- 
mists expect  unemployment  to  approach 
6.2  percent  and  stay  there  for  two 
years.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
predicts  general  unemployment  rising 
to  7  percent  or  higher.  Unemployment 
cools  union  ardor,  tightens  factory  and 
office  discipline,  and,  inevitably,  turns 
affirmative  action,  should  it  survive 
Supreme  Court  disposition  of  the 
Weber  case,  into  a  joke  in  dubious 
taste. 

In  our  conservative  society,  the  tasks 
of  checking  inflation  translate  into 
losses  for  average  wage  earners  and 
gains  borne  with  stout  hearts  by  stock- 
holders, bankers,  and  corporate  man- 
agers. For  banks,  the  final  quarter  of 
1978  was  almost  embarrassingly  lucra- 
tive. Among  the  conglomerates,  Gulf 
and  Western  was  so  enchanted  by  its 
1978  bottom  line  that  it  spread  the 
good  word  by  inserting  its  entire  sixty- 
four-page  annual  report  into  an  issue 
of  Time.  Embarrassed  by  its  tidal 
waves  of  cash,  American  Express  tried 
to  celebrate  the  new  year  by  buying  up 
McGraw-Hill. 
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REALLY,  IT  IS  NOT  astonishing 
that  in  these  nonvoting,  anti- 
ideological,  cynical,  and  poli- 
tically apathetic  times  initial 
tactions  to  reduced  national  circum- 
ances  have  been  conservative  and  self- 
rotective.  Even  if  a  homeowner  resents 
le  loopholes  through  which  wealthy 
eople  slide,  one  of  moderate  means  is 
kely  to  prefer  property-tax  cuts  this 
ear  over  endless  attempts  to  force  the 
ich  to  disgorge  a  fair  share.  Men  and 
omen  have  become  gray  and  bent  in 
ie  crusade  for  tax  reform.  Why  not 
ote  for  immediate  relief  and  salve 
onsciences  with  tales  of  welfare  cheat- 
rs  and  unreliable  foreigners?  Never 
lind  that  property  taxes  finance  no 
|  oreign  aid  and  very  little  welfare. 
The  current  character  of  economic 
nd  social  policy  will  persist  only  so 
ang  as  the  losers — -blacks,  Hispanics, 
■■omen,  and  trade  unionists — are  pas- 
ive.  Even  now  a  few  of  the  natives  are 
j  estless.  Take  the  fascinating  position 
»n  the  defense  budget  of  the  Interna- 
ional  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Verospace  Workers,  vocally  led  by  Wil- 
iam  ("Wimpy")  Winpisinger,  an  un- 
ibashed  member  of  Michael  Harring- 
on's  Democratic  Socialist  Organizing 
Committee.  Although  88,000  machin- 
sts,  about  an  eighth  of  the  member- 
ship, do  defense  work,  the  union  wants 
:o  shift  funds  from  defense  to  nonde- 
fense  programs.  Its  outside  researchers 
conclude  that  a  billion  dollars  generates 
->nly  45,000  defense  slots,  compared 
with  59,000  in  the  nondefense  sector  of 
the  private  economv  and  88,000  in  the 
government's  civilian  programs. 

In  January,  Douglas  Fraser's  Pro- 
gressive Alliance  collected  representa- 
tives of  sixty  groups  to  work  out  com- 
mon strategies  of  resistance  to  the  con- 
servative mood  in  Congress  and  the 
White  House.  Among  those  in  attend- 
ance were  Fraser's  own  auto  workers, 
church  and  civil-rights  groups,  other 
unions,  and,  interestingly,  representa- 
tives of  the  AFL-CIO's  industrial-union, 
department.  As  the  rumor  spreads  that 
George  Meany  is  mortal,  things  are 
stirring  at  his  right  hand.  Last  summer, 
Lane  Kirkland,  Meany's  archduke,  was 
even  heard  to  describe  the  attitudes  of 
major  corporations  as  appropriate  to 
class  warfare.  Class  warfare?  One 
doesn't  expect  to  hear  the  words  from 
the  lips  of  conservative  trade  unionists. 

Planned  recession  and  high  unem- 
ployment are  unlikely  to  gratify  the 


public,  particularly  if  they  do  little  to 
subdue  an  inflation  firmly  lodged  in 
the  energy,  food,  housing,  and  health 
sectors  of  the  economy.  It  is  likely  in- 
deed that  after  current  fevers  subside, 
national  debate  will  focus  on  a  rational 
response  to  a  tougher  world  economy 
and  smaller  growth  increments  in  this 
country.  Whether  the  rubric  is  em- 
braced or  evaded,  national  economic 
planning  is  almost  certain  to  become 
a  major  domestic  issue. 

The  preliminaries  have  already  oc- 
curred. As  Vice-President,  Nelson 
Rockefeller  had  as  his  major  project  a 
grandiose  reorganization  of  the  energy 
industry  under  federal  sponsorship. 
Gutted  though  it  was  by  Congress,  last 
year's  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act,  as  Busi- 
ness Week  warned,  represented  a  timid 
but  unmistakable  step  on  the  road  to 
planning  for  full  employment. 

The  more  sophisticated  members  of 
the  business  elite  possess  much  the 
same  confidence  as  did  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, that  planning  is  in  the  interests 
of  major  corporations  and  their  own- 
ers, and,  further,  that  they  and  their 
agents  should  run  the  show.  From  time 
to  time  Felix  Rohatyn  and  Henry  Ford 
II  make  sympathetic  sounds  in  favor  of 
planning.  Before  he  became  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Michael  Blumen- 
thal  was  one  of  the  business  members 
of  the  Initiatives  Committee  for  Nation- 
al Economic  Planning,  in  the  company 
of  such  usual  suspects  as  John  K.Gal- 
braith,Robert  Heilbr oner,  Leonard  Wood- 
cock,  and   the   present  complainant. 

WE  STUMBLE  toward  plan- 
ning because  matters 
march  so  poorly  in  its 
absence  and  we  are 
haunted  by  the  sense  that  events  are 
out  of  control.  The  intransigence  of  in- 
flation and  its  disquieting  cohabitation 
with  substantial  unemployment  derive 
from  an  assortment  of  unpleasant  ex- 
ternal events  and  shifts  in  the  Ameri- 
can role  in  the  world  economy.  In  the 
past  decade,  OPEC  has  transformed 
world  markets,  other  developing  coun- 
tries have  done  their  best  to  emulate 
OPEC  tactics,  the  United  States  has 
turned  into  the  world's  residual  sup- 
plier of  grain  (and  arms),  fixed-cur- 
rency parities  have  come  unstuck,  the 
dollar's  future  as  a  reserve  currency 
has  become  cloudy,  two-thirds  of  a 
trillion  Eurodollars  render  nugatory 


Federal  Reserve  efforts  to  control  do- 
mestic bank  reserves,  and  domestic  in- 
dustries have  steadily  lost  market 
shares  to  European,  Latin  American, 
and  Asian  rivals. 

Events  compel  us  to  realize  that  our 
jobs  and  incomes  are  improved  or  the 
reverse  because  of  the  choices  made 
and  the  decisions  taken  by  foreigners, 
multinational  corporations  loyal  to  no 
one  in  particular,  domestic  monopolists 
and  oligopolists,  and  politicians  here 
and  elsewhere  responsive  to  corporate 
wishes  and  interests.  The  world  is  an 
anarchy  tempered  by  attempts  to  plan 
selected  bits  and  pieces.  OPEC  and  pe- 
troleum's Seven  Sisters  are  partners 
in  manipulating  world  energy  markets. 
Steel  trigger  prices  amount  to  an  ef- 
fort to  slow  the  rate  at  which  the  Amer- 
ican steel  industry  declines. 

However,  like  Winston  Churchill's 
celebrated  pudding,  these  partial,  des- 
perate plans  lack  a  theme.  More  pre- 
cisely, for  want  of  open  public  dis- 
cussion, the  plans  are  covert  and  the 
planners  lack  the  legitimacy  conferred 
by  normal  politics.  I  am  inclined  to 
interpret  public  support  of  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls  at  a  time  when 
skepticism  of  government  action  is  in 
general  severe  as  a  sign  of  widespread 
yearning  for  sensible  Washington  su- 
pervision of  a  messy  economy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  October,  1978,  Gallup  opin- 
ion index,  three  successive  surveys 
made  from  April,  1978,  on,  registered 
increasing  (and  majority)  sentiment 
for  such  controls. 

Such  as  it  is,  the  planning  contro- 
versy now  is  mostly  a  semantic  debate 
within  the  business  community  be- 
tween atavistic  mullahs  of  free  mar- 
kets and  the  corporate  planners.  If  the 
argument  is  confined  to  these  debaters, 
the  upshot  is  likely  to  be  an  economic 
drift  toward  some  Japanese-style  overt 
partnership  between  government  and 
dominant  corporate  interests — plan- 
ning by  and  for  the  Fortune  500.  And  I 
shall  astound  no  one  who  has  stayed 
with  me  this  long  by  saying  that  cor- 
porate planning  fails  to  approximate 
my  vision  of  heaven  on  earth.  Indeed, 
what  is  badly  missing  from  the  in- 
choate debate  is  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive on  the  Left,  a  sketch  of  a  demo- 
cratic-socialist or  even  liberal  version 
of  planning  in  which  the  interests  of 
unions,  minorities,  women,  and  the 
poor  are  represented.  □ 
HARPER'S/APRIL  1979 
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WA  SHINGTON 


THE  DISADVANTAGED  CONGRESS 


Generous  pensions  are  not  the  only  incentive  to  early  retirement 


by  Tom  Betr 


THE  NINETY-SIXTH  CONGRESS, 
which  convened  in  January, 
includes  seventy-seven  new 
Representatives  and  twenty 
new  Senators,  the  latter  constituting 
the  largest  freshman  class  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  since  1947.  Overall,  "new  faces" 
make  up  18  percent  of  the  Congress. 
Looked  at  historically,  this  is  a  low 
figure.  Throughout  most  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  for  example,  when  the 
new  Congress  assembled  on  Capitol 
Hill  about  half  would  be  newcomers. 
Sometimes  the  figure  would  be  higher 
(73  percent  in  1843,  61  percent  in 
1853).  But  these  percentages  began 
to  drop  off  quickly  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Parliamentary  changes  made 
power  proportional  to  seniority,  for 
one  thing,  so  rewarding  tenure.  Wash- 
ington itself  became  a  more  tolerable 
city  to  live  in  after  the  swamps  were 
drained  and  the  streets  paved.  Later 


on,  air  conditioning  encouraged  law- 
makers to  stay  on  in  the  summer 
months,  when  they  would  pass  more 
laws  (further  proof,  if  any  is  needed, 
that  technology  doesn't  necessarily 
bring  progress  in  its  wake).  Finally, 
the  Congressman's  job  itself  became 
relatively  more  important  in  the  scheme 
of  American  government.  "By  1890," 
Morris  Fiorina  writes  in  Congress: 
Keystone  of  the  Washington  Establish- 
ment, "it  was  no  longer  true  that  the 
Virginia  rtate  legislature  was  more 
important  ihan  the  U.S.  Congress." 

So  more  and  more  Congressmen  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  saw  that  it  was 
good,  and  resolved  to  stay  on  as  long 
as  possible.  Congress  gradually  became 
a  career,  its  incumbents  burdened  by 
the  weight  of  "public  service" — a  bur- 
den that  was  lightened  every  year  as 
the  comforts,  perquisites,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  job  grew.  To  this  tradi- 
tion, to  cite  a  more  than  normally  can- 
did case,  comes  Geraldine  A.  Ferraro, 
newby  elected  to  New  York's  Ninth 
District  ( Queens) ,  her  aspirations 
duly  recorded  by  the  New 
York  Times  a  month  after 


bors  and  get  reelected  in  1980." 

But — who  knows? — she  may  cha 
her  mind  after  she  has  been  in  W; 
ington  a  few  months.  The  new  polit 
wisdom  on  everyone's  lips  is  that  ( 
gress  is  becoming  a  less  enjoyi 
place  to  work.  Here  are  some  figi 
to  back  this  up.  Table  1  shows  the 
centage  of  first-term  members  in 
House  of  Representatives  since  W< 
War  II.  No  great  trend  is  discerni 
Table  2  shows  the  number  of  inc 
bent  Congressmen  defeated  in  re« 
tion  bids  since  1954.  There  has  bee 
drop-off  in  the  numbers,  although  1 
(the  year  of  retribution  for  Wa 


Table 


House  of  Representatives: 
Percent  of  First-Term  Members 


1945 

15.8 

1963 

1947 

24.1 

1965 

1949 

22.3 

1967 

1951 

14.9 

1969 

1953 

19.5 

1971 

1955 

11.7 

1973 

1957 

9.9 

1975 

1959 

18.2 

1977 

1961 

12.6 

1979 

source:  Foundation  for  the  Study  of  Pre 
dential  and  Congressional  Terms. 
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™  te)    was   an   exception.    In  other 
>rds,  the  security  of  incumbents  has 
creased.  Table  3  shows  the  number 
retirements  from  the  House  and 
nate — a  number  that  has  steadily  in- 
;ased  in  the  past  decade.  (Table  4 
ows  the  size  of  the  Senate  freshman 
iss  since  1941.)  Thus,  the  statistics 
|  nfirm  the  political  wisdom,  which  is 
I  relief — and  also  a  mild  surprise. 
But  why  are  legislators  more  in- 
ned  to  retire  these  days?  Probably 
j  e  most  important  reason  is  the  one 
J  at   is   least   mentioned:  retirement 
nefits  have  improved  considerably 
the  past  decade.  "A  man  lies  if  he 
ys  the  pension  is  not  a  factor,"  says 
;no  Roncalio  of  Wyoming,  who  re- 
ntly  retired  after  ten  years  in  the 
ouse.  In  fact,  so  alluring  are  retire- 
ent  benefits  that  the  Foundation  for 
e  Study  of  Presidential  and  Con- 
cessional Terms,  which  supports  a 
mstitutional  amendment  limiting  Con- 
fessional  service   to   twelve  years, 
light  well  consider  that  if  it  wants 


House  of  Representatives:  Number  of 
Incumbents  Defeated  in  Reelection  Bid 


1954 
1956 
1958 
1960 
1962 
1964 
1966 


1968  8 

1970  21 

1972  19 

1974  48 

1976  16 

1978  24 


source:  National  Journal 
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Retirements  from  House  and  Senate 


YEAR 

HOUSE 

SENATE 

TOTAL 

1946 

33 

7 

40 

1948 

27 

7 

34 

1950 

25 

4 

29 

1952 

41 

3 

44 

1954 

24 

2 

26 

1956 

20 

5 

25 

1958 

33 

6 

39 

1960 

2b 

4 

30 

1962 

24 

4 

28 

1964 

33 

2 

35 

1966 

21 

3 

24 

1968 

22 

6 

28 

1970 

28 

4 

32 

1972 

39 

6 

45 

1974 

44 

7 

51 

1976 

49 

9 

58 

1978 

49 

10 

59 

source:  Congressional  Quarterly 

legislators  to  come  and  go  more  fre- 
quently, the  simplest  method  might  be 
to  prod  Congress  to  increase  its  pen- 
sions once  again — get  them  to  make 
themselves  an  offer  they  can't  refuse. 
(This  was  tried  last  year  by  House 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  [Tip]  O'Neill,  Jr., 
but  his  maneuver  failed  at  the  last 
minute.) 

In  1967  Congress  took  the  first  step 
toward  making  retirement  more  attrac- 
tive by  adding  a  "cost-of-living  esca- 
lator" to  pensions.  This  protected 
members  against  inflation,  which  they 
themselves,  in  their  generosity  to  con- 
stituents, were  causing.  No  longer, 
then,  would  retired  legislators  have  to 
worry  about  the  hazards  of  living  on  a 
fixed  income.  Until  1972  the  Congres- 
sional pension  was  calculated  by  aver- 
aging the  salary  the  Congressman  re- 
ceived in  his  or  her  last  five  years  and 
multiplying  it  by  2.5  percent  times  the 
number  of  years,  in  federal  service. 
This  was  changed  in  1972  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  three  years,  and  Tip 
O'Neill's  proposal  would  have  reduced 
this  to  the  salary  in  the  final  year: 
convenient,  because  the  Congressional 
salary  was  increased  from  $42,500  to 
$57,500  in  1977,  and  thus  members 
could  have  taken  full  advantage  of  this 
by  retiring  in  1978.  As  the  formula 
stands,  those  contemplating  retirement 
will  have  to  hang  on  for  one  more 
term.  Put  another  way,  we  can  expect 
a  lot  more  retirements  in  1980. 

It  is,  incidentally,  quite  difficult  to 
find  out  the  precise  pensions  of  in- 
dividual members.  Capitol  Hill,  a  mine 
of  information  on  most  matters,  is 
guarded  on  the  subject  of  pensions, 
which  somehow  come  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  Privacy  Act.  Congressional 
Quarterly  has  been  reduced  to  cal- 
culating "approximate  pensions"  of 
departing  legislators.  (The  maximum 
allowable  pension  is  $46,000  a  year. 
Some  CQ  estimates:  Sen.  Bill  Scott  of 
Virginia,  $44,000;  Rep.  John  J.  Flynt, 
Jr.,  of  Georgia,  $38,000;  and  Rep.  John 
E.  Moss  of  California,  $36,000.) 

This  explains  the  popularity  of  de- 
parture. But  why  has  incumbency  it- 
self become  unpopular?  One  reason  is 
the  "financial  disclosure"  requirement 
embodied  in  the  new  Code  of  Ethics. 
Senators,  for  example,  have  to  fill  out 
an  eight-page  form  giving  details  of 
property  transactions,  personal  prop- 
erty ("examples  of  reportable  items 
are  savings  accounts,  loans,  .  .  .  farm 
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WASHINGTON 


equipmest  and  livestock,  stocks, 
I  .    ,  liabilities,  patent  rights, 

an  ml  Those  who  announced  their 
:  ent  before  April  30  last  year, 
er,  were  exempted  from  this 
scrutiny.  Even  so,  Sen.  George  McGov- 
era's  disclosure  report  shows  that  it  is 
possible  to  fill  out  these  forms  in  a 
nonrevealing  manner.  Under  "personal 
property"  he  simply  wrote  "None." 

Another  thing  incumbents  don't  like 
these  days  is  the  limitation  on  outside 
income,  which  takes  effect  this  year. 
Members  of  Congress,  who  previously 
have  been  allowed  to  earn  up  to 
$25,000  in  extra  cash,  are  now  limited 
to  $8,625.  This  will  come  as  a  blow 
to  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  for 
example,  who  earned  S  165.393  in  1976 
(i.e.,  before  he  was  elected ».  primari- 
ly by  making  speeches.  Others  will  suf- 
fer, including  Sens.  Herman  Talmadge, 
Robert  Packwood,  and  George  Mc- 
Govern.  the  top  three  Senatorial  mon- 
ey-makers in  1976,  all  earning  more 
than  $20,000  that  year  in  honoraria. 
Now  they  will  have  to  speak  for  less, 
or  speak  less. 

Actually,  this  may  not  be  necessary, 
because  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
the  ethics  bill  will  quietly  be  revised 
to  strike  the  limitation  on  outside  in- 
come, which  was  imposed  in  order  to 
mollify  public  opinion  after  the  recent 
Congressional  pay  raise.  Now  that  that 
is  forgotten,  someone  is  bound  to  point 
out  that  there  is  something  illogical 
about  the  income  limitation.  Why.  for 
example,  limit  earned  income,  but  not 
income  from  stocks  and  bonds?  It 
doesn't  make  sense.  Reformist  zealotry 
sometimes  goes  too  far.  "\^  e  seem  to 
be  operating  under  one  giant  guilt 
complex  resulting  from  Watergate  and 
the  overreaction  of  politicians  who  al- 
ready have  the  highest  ethical  stan- 
dards  of  any   parliament ary  body." 
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12 

9 
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13 
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:: 
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14 

1965 

- 

1947 

23 

1967 
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18 
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15 
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14 
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11 
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16 
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13 
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14 
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11 
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10 
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18 
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10 
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20 
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said  James  Mann  of  South  Carolina, 
who  recently  retired  from  Congress. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  reason 
why  Congressmen  don't  Like  \^  ashing- 
ton  so  much  these  days:  the  journal- 
ists. One  could  call  this  the  Fishbowl 
Factor.  As  is  by  'now  well  known, 
journalists  have  discovered  that  by 
staking  out  a  high  moral  ground  for 
themselves,  they  are  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  look  down  upon  their  fellow 
men.  Sometimes  they  will  come  down 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  sniff  cocaine 
or  smoke  a  marijuana  cigarette,  and 
will  gladly  do  so  in  the  company  of 
an  elected  or  appointed  official.  But 
that  is  "not  a  story."  and  everyone  is 
safe.  At  other  times  a  Congressman, 
unbuttoned  of  an  evening,  drink  in 
hand  after  a  weary  ing  session  on  the 
floor,  must  fervently  hope  that  he  is 
not  spotted  by  an  earnest  Pulitzer- 
seeker. 

The  most  interesting  Congressional 
lament  heard  today  is  that  the  job  has 
become,  as  one  study  group  found,  an 
"exhausting  treadmill"  with  eleven- 
hour  days  >  an  average  of  four-and-a- 
half  hours  on  the  House  floor  • .  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Congressman  has 
to  absorb  a  barrage  of  complaints, 
requests,  and  advice  from  constituents 
— admittedly  mostly  by  mail.  Not  just 
his  public  behavior,  but  his  legisla- 
tive performance  is  now  being  moni- 
tored by  the  voters  as  never  before. 

A BRIEF  DIGRESSION"  here,  to  a 
favorite  topic  of  conversation 
in  Washington  and  an  essen- 
tial element  in  our  story:  the 
well-established  advantage  of  incum- 
bency. An  incumbent  Congressman 
can.  among  other  things,  send  out  six 
mass  mailings  a  year — addressed  sim- 
ply to  "Postal  Patron" — covering  his 
entire  district.  There  is  no  need.  even, 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  the 
names  of  constituents.  Myriad  pieces 
of  mail  go  out  1  containing  such  mes- 
sages as  "Mv  number  one  goal  is  to 
eliminate  inflation  and  to  see  this  na- 
tion achieve  a  balanced  budget"  l,  and 
although  the  recipient  may  not  be 
flattered  to  receive  mail  that  doesn't 
even  have  his  name  on  it  he  cannot 
help  noticing  the  Congressman's  name, 
alwavs  prominently  displayed. 

In  sending  out  this  mail,  for  which 
the  federal  government  reimburses  the 
Post  Office,  members  are  aware  of  the 


following  survey  data:  On  average,  onl] 
34  percent  of  the  electorate  know*wh< 
represents  them  in  Congress.  But  7< 
percent  can  pick  their  representative'.' 
name  from  a  list  of  five.  This  mean: 
that  on  election  day  a  small  but  impor 
tant  percentage  of  the  electorate  cai 
reliably  be  expected  to  vote  on  tht 
basis  of  name  recognition  alone.  Thi 
free  mailings  to  a  large  extent  creati 
this  name  recognition,  and  as  a  re 
suit,  incumbents  are  hard  to  beat.1 
The  rate  of  "incumbent  return"  to  tht 
House  since  1966  has  been  95  per 
cent:  to  the  Senate.  84  percent. 

What  happens  next  has  a  certaii 
poetic  justice.  Constituents,  havinj 
heard  so  often  from  this  friendly  fel 
low  in  Washington,  who  claims  to  b 
able  to  do  so  much  on  their  behalJ 
begin  to  write  back  asking  him  to  di 
things — and  not  just  that,  telling  hin 
to  do  things,  such  as  which  way  ti 
vote  on  various  issues.  In  fact,  incum 
bents  often  literally  ask  for  this,  b 
including  questionnaires  in  their  mas 
mailings:  What  do  vou  think  abou 
abortion?  Defense  spending?  The  un 
spoken  question  is:  How  should 
vote? 

An  increasing  number  of  Congress 
men  commission  professional  polls  u 
their  districts.  Further — in  a  signifi 
cant  development  that  no  one  seem 
to  have  noticed — many  will  publish  th 
results  of  these  polls  in  the  Congres 
sional  Record.  Not  only  does  a  Con 
gressman  want  to  know  that  55  pei 
cent  of  his  constituents  favor  an  in 
creased  defense  budget:  he  wants  th 
world  to  know  that  he  knows  it.  Yoi 
would  think  he  might  want  to  kee; 
quiet  about  the  personal  aimlessnes 
implied  bv  such  polling:  but  no.  th 
poll  in  effect  legitimizes  his  vote.  Man 
Congressmen  are  now  openly  saying 
"I  will  abide  by  the  wishes  of  th 
majority  of  my  constituents."  Leadei 
ship  is  thus  transformed  into  follow 
ership.  Notice  the  volte-face  of  Cali 
fornia's  Governor  Brown  after  Prop 
osition  13.  The  striking  thing  abou 
this  was  its  utter  shamelessness.  An< 
Brown  was  quite  right,  pragmaticalh 

*  According  to  one  estimate,  the  fi 
nancial  advantage  enjoyed  by  incum 
bents  is  as  much  as  $1.2  million  per  Cor 
gressional  term.  This  takes  into  accoun 
mailing  pri%ileges.  office  use.  and  sala 
ries.  with  the  estimate  that  80  percent  o 
staff  work  is  aimed  at  reelection,  no 
legislation.  Congressmen  have  a  stafl 
salaries  allowance  of  $288,156  per  annun 
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1  enclose  $1.  Send  me  Moby  Dick,  fully  bound  in 
leather,  and  enroll  me  as  a  Charter  Member  of  The 
Fine  Book  Society,  under  the  plan  described  above. 
I  agree  to  purchase  4  more  books  during  the  next 
year  at  the  Society's  member  prices.  A  shipping 
and  handling  charge,  and  my  state  sales  tax,  will 
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□  Instead  of  Moby  Dick,  send  me 


If  not  satisfied,  I  may  return  this  book  in  10  days 
for  a  refund;  membership  will  then  be  canceled. 
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Mr. 
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Uly  
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WASHINGTON  

As  his  November  victory  margin 
showed,  the  voters  didn't  mind  a  bit. 

-w^F  it  is  true  that  the  philosophy 
I  of  ernment  now  tacitly  accepted 
I  by  many  American  politicians  is 
-M-that  they  are  there  to  obey  rather 
than  command  (President  Carter,  cer- 
tainly, manages  to  convey  this  impres- 
sion), then  two  important  effects  fol- 
low. The  first  is  that  such  a  philos- 
ophy explains  with  ease  the  great  po- 
litical conundrum  that  everyone  has 
again  been  mulling  over  for  the  past 
few  months:  Why  has  voter  turnout 
been  dropping?  Immensely  complicat- 
ed studies  of  this  question  have  been 
undertaken  recently.  But  the  answer 
is  surely  obvious.  If  elected  officials 
now  consider  it  their  duty  to  do  what 
the  majority  wants,  then  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  which  of  the  rival 
candidates  you  vote  for.  Either  will 
do,  because  both  will  be  inclined  to 
do  what  they  are  told.  Therefore,  why- 
vote?  Better  to  be  polled  than  to  go 
to  the  polls. 

The  other  effect  is  the  complaint 
now  being  heard  in  Congress:  The  job 
is  no  fun  anymore.  Of  course  it's  no 
fun  if  all  you  are  expected  to  do  is 
follow  orders  from  constituents.  "Fol- 
low orders"  is,  of  course,  putting  the 
case  a  little  too  strongly,  but  once  a 
Congressman  volunteers  to  become  his 
constituents'  ombudsman,  he  is  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  their  lackey. 
A  retiring  Congressman.  James  Hast- 
ings of  New  York,  once  put  it  this 
way:  "All  a  member  of  Congress  needs 
to  do  to  win  reelection  is  run  a  good 
public-relations  operation  and  answer 
his  constituent  mail  promptly.  \^~hat 
kind  of  a  whore  am  I?" 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  dvnamics 
of  this  in  a  little  more  detail.  The 
enormously  increased  legislative  bud- 
get has  allowed  Congressional  staffs  to 
grow  rapidly.  (The  overall  legislative 
budget,  more  than  SI  billion,  has  quad- 
rupled since  1968:  the  number  of 
staff  employees  has  tripled.  I  More  and 
more  Congressmen  are  opening  offices 
in  their  districts.  Then  they  put  out 
the  shingle  and  invite  business.  "Need 
help  with  a  federal  problem?"  the  card 
in  the  constituent's  mailbox  will  ask. 
"Please  feel  free  to  communicate  with 
your  Congressman,  in  person,  by 
phone,  or  by  mail." 

In  response  to  such  soliciting,  the 


mail  begins  to  arrive — and  cor^inu 
arriving;  so  much  of  it  that  compute 
have  perforce  been  installed  on  Caj 
tol  Hill  to  deal  with  the  problem 
replying  to  the  flood  of  letters.  An  i 
crease  in  the  Congressional  operatii 
budgets  took  care  of  the  expen 
of  such  computers.  Some  (  not  yet  al 
Congressmen  now  have  the  appropria 
computer  terminals  in  their  offices.  TJ 
necessary  data  from  incoming  lette 
are  fed  into  the  computer  I  name  ai 
address  of  constituent,  subject  of  i 
quirv  I .  and  when  the  Congressm; 
and  his  staff  have  gone  home  for  tl 
night,  the  obedient  machine  clatte 
out  700  or  so  "personalized"  replie 
The  staff  returns  the  next  morning 
fold  the  letters  into  envelopes  and  sei 
them  on  their  way. 

Then  more  letters  come  back.  T 
Congressman  increasingly  becomes  t! 
slave  of  this  communications  techn< 
ogv.  He  initiates  the  flurry  of  ma 
but  ends  up  being  snowed  under  by- 
He  is  hoist  with  his  own  petar 
Mounting  numbers  of  his  constituer 
are  on  the  alert,  watching  every  mo\ 
trying  to  prod  him  this  w  ay  or  that. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  th 
of  course.  It  is,  in  effect,  democra 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  B 
it  does  render  the  Congressman  slight 
superfluous.  It  almost  reaches  the  poi 
where  he  could  be  replaced  by  a  . 
computer.  Come  to  think  of  it,  t 
"aves"  and  "noes"  are  now  totaled  i 
the  House  floor  by  a  computer  (call 
an  "electronic  voting  device").  On 
a  few  relatively  simple  changes  wou 
be  needed  for  the  constituents'  "pr< 
and  "con"  letters  on  given  issues  to 
fed  into  the  letter-writing  comput< 
which,  instead  of  writing  letters,  wou 
relay  the  opinions  to  the  machine  tall 
ing  the  votes  on  the  House  floor  . 
and  there  you  would  have  it:  the  Co 
gressman  neatly  short-circuited,  entii 
lv  superfluous.  Computers  would  rr 
diate  between  the  voters  in  the  d 
tricts  and  the  final  tally  on  the  flot 
The  beauty  of  this  arrangement 
that  no  one  would  have  to  worry  abo 
paving  these  computerized  law-make 
pensions,  or  limiting  their  outside  i 
come,  or  getting  them  to  submit  fina 
cial-disclosure  statements,  or  straigl 
ening  out  their  ethics,  or  providii 
sensational  copy  for  journalists.  ? 
wonder  the  flesh-and-blood  Congres 
men  are  getting  restless. 

HARPER'S/ APRIL  19 
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THIS  MAN  IS 
A  GLUTTON  FOR 
HAPPINESS. 

At  a  time  when  many  people  are  fed  up  with  the  qualit; 
f  new  cars,  9  out  of  10  people  who  buy  new  Volvos 
re  happy. 

Having  bought  five  Volvos,  the  man  you  see  here  is 
i  cstatic. 

He's  Henry  Clemons,  an  interior  designer  from 
j  lassapequa,  New  York,  and  he's  been  buying  Volvos 
ince  1969.  He's  managed  to  keep  all  his  old  Volvos  in  the 
amily,  giving  one  to  his  wife,  and  passing  three  others 
own  to  his  sons. 


y     Mr.  Clemons  estimates  hes  put  a  quarter  of  a  million 
miles  on  the  Volvos  he's  bought.  He's  constantly  recom- 
mending them  to  friends  and  business  associates.  "IVe 
probably  sold  thirty  Volvos  that  way.  My  local  Volvo 
dealer  loves  me." 

If  you've  never  felt  this  kind  of  love  for  a  car  you've 
owned,  consider  a  Volvo. 

Better  to  know  one-fifth  the  happiness  Mr.  Clemons 
has  known  than  never  to  know  VOLVO 
happiness  at  all.  A  car  you  can  believe  in. 


Harperis 


THE  STATIONARY  TOURIST 


Hound  the  world,  going  nowhere 


by  Paul  Fussell 


ro  start,  two  bits  of  data.  When  you 
entered  Manhattan  by  the  Lincoln 
Tunnel  twenty  years  ago  you  saw  from 
the  high  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  a 
ision  that  lifted  your  heart  and  in  some  mea- 
ure  redeemed  the  potholes  and  noise  and 
macy  and  violence  of  the  city.  You  saw  the 
aagic  row  of  transatlantic  liners  nuzzling  the 
sland,  their  classy,  frivolous  red  and  black 
nd  white  and  green  uttering  their  critique  of 
he  utility  beige-gray  of  the  buildings.  In  the 
ow  might  be  the  Queen  Mary  or  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  the  Mauretania,  the  United  States 
•r  the  America  or  the  Independence,  the 
iajaello  or  the  Michelangelo  or  the  Liberie. 
'hese  were  the  last  attendants  of  the  age  of 
ravel,  soon  to  fall  victim  to  the  jet  plane  and 
he  cost  of  oil  and  the  cost  of  skilled  labor. 

A  second  bit  of  data,  this  one  rather  nasty. 
in  official  of  the  Guyanese  government  was 
ecently  heard  to  say  that  Jonestown  might  be 
urned  into  a  profitable  tourist  attraction,  "on 
he  order  of  Auschwitz  or  Dachau."  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  ships  from  the  Hudson,  like 
he  remark  from  Guyana,  helps  define  the  ad- 
vanced phase  of  the  age  of  tourism. 

The  rudimentary  phase  began  more  than  a 
oentury  ago,  in  England,  because  England  was 
he  first  country  to  undergo  industrialization 
md  urbanization.  The  tediums  of  industrial 
ivork  made  "vacations"  necessary,  while  the 
jnwholesomeness  of  England's  great  soot- 
;aked  cities  made  any  place  abroad,  by  fla- 
grant contrast,  appear  almost  mystically  salu- 
brious, especially  in  an  age  of  rampant  tuber- 
culosis. Contributing  to  the  rise  of  tourism 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  bourgeois 
vogue  of  romantic  primitivism.  From  James 
"Ossian"  Macpherson  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  to  D.  H.  Lawrence  in  the  early  twen- 
tieth, intellectuals  and  others  discovered  spe- 


cial virtue  in  primitive  peoples  and  places. 
Tourism  is  egalitarian  or  it  is  nothing,  and  its 
egalitarianism  is  another  index  of  its  origins  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  difficult  to  be  a 
snob  and  a  tourist  at  the  same  time,  whether 
in  the  National  Park  campsites  of  America  or 
Hitler's  Strength-through-Joy  cruises  or  the 
current  Clubs  Mediterranees,  where  nudity  and 
pop-beads  replace  clothes  and  cash.  By  going 
primitive  one  becomes  "equal."  Wearing  a 
lava-lava  and  sporting  a  "Polynesian"  flower 
behind  the  ear,  one  plays  out  even  in  1979  a 
fantasy  devised  well  over  a  century  ago,  a  fan- 
tasy implying  that  if  simple  is  good,  sincere 
is  even  better. 


The  passive  passion 

IT  was  not  always  thus.  Before  tourism 
there  was  travel,  and  before  travel  there 
was  exploration.  Each  is  roughly  assign- 
able to  its  own  age  in  modern  history: 
exploration  belongs  to  the  Renaissance,  travel 
to  the  bourgeois  age,  tourism  to  our  proletar- 
ian moment.  There  is  an  obvious  blurring  at 
the  edges.  What  we  recognize  as  tourism  in  its 
contemporary  form  was  making  inroads  on 
travel  as  early  as  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
when  Thomas  Cook  got  the  bright  idea  of 
shipping  sightseeing  groups  to  the  Continent, 
and  though  the  Renaissance  is  over,  there  are 
still  a  few  explorers.  Tarzan's  British  father, 
Lord  Greystoke,  was  exploring  Africa  in  the 
twentieth  century  while  tourists  were  being 
herded  around  the  Place  de  l'Opera. 

And  the  terms  exploration,  travel,  and  tour- 
ism are  slippery.  In  1855  what  we  would  call 
exploration  is  often  called  travel,  as  in  The 
Art  of  Travel,  by  Francis  Gait  on.  His  title 
seems  to  promise  advice  about  securing  deck 
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Paul  FllSSell  chairs  in  favorable  locations  and  hints  about 
tipping  on  shipboard,  but  his  subtitle  makes 
his  intention  clear:  Shifts  and  Contrivances 
Available  in  Wild  Countries.  Galton's  advice 
to  "travelers"  is  very  different  from  the  matter 
in  a  Baedeker.  Indeed,  his  book  is  virtually  a 
survival  manual,  with  instructions  on  black- 
smithing,  making  your  own  black  powder,  de- 
scending cliffs  with  ropes,  and  defending  a 
camp  against  natives:  "Of  all  European  in- 
ventions, nothing  so  impresses  and  terrifies 
savages  as  fireworks,  especially  rockets.  ...  A 
rocket,  judiciously  sent  up,  is  very  likely  to 
frighten  off  an  intended  attack  and  save  blood- 
shed." On  the  other  hand,  the  word  travel  in 
modern  usage  is  equally  misleading,  as  in 
phrases  like  travel  agency  and  the  travel  in- 
dustry, where  what  the  words  are  disguising 
is  tourist  agency  and  the  tourist  industry,  the 
idea  of  a  travel  industry  constituting  a  palpa- 
ble contradiction  in  terms  if  we  understand 
what  real  travel  once  was. 

It's  been  said  that  explorers  are  to  the  ordi- 
nary traveler  what  the  saint  is  to  the  average 
church  congregation.  The  athletic,  paramili- 
tary activity  of  exploration  ends  in  knight- 
hoods for  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Aurel 
Stein  and  Sir  Edmund  Hillary.  No  traveler, 
and  certainly  no  tourist,  is  ever  knighted  for 
his  performances,  although  the  strains  he  may 
undergo  can  be  as  memorable  as  the  explorer's. 
All  three  make  journeys,  but  the  explorer  seeks 
the  undiscovered,  the  traveler  that  which  has 
been  discovered  by  the  mind  working  in  his- 
tory, the  tourist  that  which  has  been  discov- 
ered by  entrepreneurship  and  prepared  for 
him  by  the  arts  of  publicity.  The  genuine 
traveler  is,  or  used  to  be,  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  If  the  explorer  moves 
toward  the  risks  of  the  formless  and  the  un- 
known, the  tourist  moves  toward  the  security 
of  pure  cliche.  It  is  between  these  two  poles 
that  the  traveler  mediates,  retaining  all  he  can 
of  the  excitement  of  the  unpredictable  attach- 
ing to  exploration  and  fusing  that  with  the 
pleasure  of  "knowing  where  one  is"  belonging 
to  tourism. 

But  travel  is  work.  Etymologically  a  traveler 
is  one  who  suffers  travail,  a  word  deriving  in 
its  turn  from  Latin  tripalium,  a  torture  instru- 
ment consisting  of  three  stakes  designed  to 
rack  the  body.  Before  the  development  of 
tourism,  travel  was  conceived  to  be  like  study, 
and  its  fruits  were  considered  to  be  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  mind  and  the  formation  of  the 
judgment.  The  traveler  was  a  student  of  what 
lie  sought,  and  he  was  assisted  by  aids  like 
the  thirty-four  volumes  of  the  Medieval  Town 
Series,  now.  significantly,  out  of  print. 

One  by-product  of  real  travel  was  something 


that  has  virtually  disappeared,  the  travel  boo 
a  record  of  an  inquiry  and  a  report  of  the  t 
feet  of  the  inquiry  on  the  mind  and  imagin 
tion  of  the  traveler.  The  travel  books  of  D.  1 
Lawrence  are  an  example,  and  they  date  fro 
the  last  days  of  genuine  travel.  His  Italis 
journeys,  says  Anthony  Burgess,  "by  post-bi 
or  cold  late  train  or  on  foot  are  in  that  gre 
laborious  tradition  which  produced  genuii 
travel  books."  And  Paul  Theroux,  whose  Gre 
Railway  Bazaar  is  one  of  the  few  travel  boo] 
to  emerge  from  our  age  of  tourism,  observ 
that  "travel  writing  is  a  funny  thing"  becau 
"the  worst  trips  make  the  best  reading,  whi< 
is  why  Graham  Greene's  The  Lawless  Roat 
and  Kinglake's  Eothen  are  so  superb."  On  tl 
other  hand,  easy,  passive  travel  results 
books  that  offer  "little  more  than  chatting 
or,  like  former  British  Prime  Minister  Edwai 
Heath's  Travels,  "smug  boasting."  "Let  tl 
tourist  be  cushioned  against  misadventure 
says  Lawrence  Durrell:  "your  true  traveler  w 
not  feel  that  he  has  had  his  money's  worl 
unless  he  brings  back  a  few  scars."  Althoug 
I  have  been  both  traveler  and  tourist,  it  wj 
as  a  traveler,  not  a  tourist,  that  I  once  watche 
my  wallet  and  passport  slither  down  a  Turki: 
toilet  at  Bodrum,  and  it  was  the  arm  of 
traveler  that  reached  deep,  deep  into  th, 
cloaca  to  retrieve  them.  If  exploration  pror 
ised  adventures,  travel  was  travel  because 
held  out  high  hopes  of  misadventures. 


FROM  the  OUTSET,  mass  tourism  a 
tracted  the  class-contempt  of  killjoy 
who  conceived  themselves  independei 
travelers  and  thus  superior  by  reasc 
of  intellect,  education,  curiosity,  and  spiri 
In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  Charles  Lev< 
laments  in  Blackwood's  Magazine: 

It  seems  that  some  enterprizing  and  unscru- 
pulous man  [he  means  Thomas  Cook]  has 
devised  the  project  of  conducting  some 
forty  or  fifty  persons  ...  from  London  to 
Naples  and  back  for  a  fixed  sum.  He  con- 
tracts to  carry  them,  feed  them,  and  amuse 
them.  .  . .  When  I  first  read  the  scheme  . . . 
I  caught  at  the  hope  that  the  speculation 
would  break  down.  I  imagined  that  the 
characteristic  independence  of  Englishmen 
would  revolt  against  a  plan  that  reduces 
the  traveler  to  the  level  of  his  trunk  and 
obliterates  every  trace  and  trait  of  the  in- 
dividual. I  was  all  wrong.  As  I  write,  the 
cities  of  Italy  are  deluged  with  droves  of 
these  creatures. 

Lever's  word  droves  suggests  sheep  or  cattl 
and  reminds  us  how  traditional  in  antitouri: 
fulminations  animal  images  are  (cf.  herdec 
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nbove).  "Of  all  noxious  animals,"  Francis  Kil- 
/ert  wrote  in  the  1870s,  "the  most  noxious  is 
he  tourist."  And  if  not  animals,  insects.  The 
\mericans  descending  on  Amain  in  the  1920s, 
iccording  to  Osbert  Sitwell,  resemble  "a  swarm 
>f  very  noisy  transatlantic  locusts,"  and  the 
.ourists  at  Levanto  in  the  1930s,  according  to 
lis  sister  Edith,  are  "the  most  awful  people 
#ith  legs  like  flies  who  come  in  to  lunch  in 
bathing  costume — flies,  centipedes."  We  may 
#onder  who  these  loathsome  creatures  are, 
>vhere  they  come  from,  what  they  think  they're 
doing,  and  what  happens  to  us  all  when  for 
several  weeks  each  year  we  go  about  resem- 
bling them. 

I  am  assuming  that  travel  is  now  impossible 
and  that  tourism  is  all  we  have  left.  Travel 
implies  variety  of  means  and  independence  of 
arrangements.  The  disappearance  not  just  of 
the  transatlantic  lovelies  but  of  virtually  all 
passenger  ships  except  cruise  vessels  (tourism 
with  a  vengeance),  and  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  booking  hotel  space  in  advance  if  one 
is  not  on  a  tour,  measure  the  plight  of  those 
who  aspire  still  to  travel  in  the  old  sense. 
Last  spring  I  planned  a  trip  to  the  Orient  and 
the  South  Pacific,  hoping  that  in  places  so  re- 
mote and.  I  dreamed,  backward,  something 
like  travel  might  still  just  be  possible.  I  saw 
myself  lolling  at  the  rail  unshaven  in  a  dirty 


white  linen  suit  as  the  crummy  little  ship  ap- 
proached Bora  Bora  or  Fiji  in  a  damp  heat 
that  made  one  wonder  whether  death  by  yaws 
or  dengue  fever  might  be  an  attractive  alter- 
native. Too  late  for  such  daydreams.  I  found 
that  just  as  I  was  inquiring,  passenger  ship 
travel  in  the  Pacific  disappeared — in  April, 
1978,  to  be  precise.  That  month  the  ships  of 
both  the  Matson  and  the  Pacific  Far  East 
Lines  were  laid  up  for  good,  done  in  by  the 
extortions  of  the  oil-producing  nations.  In  the 
same  month  even  a  small,  Chinese-owned 
"steam  navigation  company"  running  a  reg- 
ular service  between  Hong  Kong  and  Singa- 
pore put  away  its  toys.  Formerly  it  had  been 
possible  to  call  at  the  isolated  island  of  Betio 
and  Tarawa  Atoll  to  pay  respects  to  the  ghosts 
of  the  United  States  and  Japanese  Marines, 
and  an  enterprising  couple  had  built  a  small 
inn  there.  Now  access  to  Betio  and  Tarawa  is 
by  air  only,  and  the  plane  flies  on  alternate 
Thursdays,  which  means  you  have  to  stay  there 
two  weeks  if  you  go  at  all.  No  one  will  go 
there  now.  I  did  not  go  there  but  to  the  big 
places  with  big  hotels  and  big  airports  served 
by  big  planes.  I  came  to  know  what  Frederic 
Harrison  meant  when  he  said.  "We  go  abroad, 
but  we  travel  no  longer."  Only  he  wrote  this  in 
1887.  I  suppose  it's  all  a  matter  of  degree. 
Perhaps  the  closest  one  could  approach  an 


"If  exploration 
promised 
adventures, 
travel  was 
travel  because 
it  held  out 
high  hopes  of 
misadven- 
tures." 


Paul  Fussell  experience  of  travel  today  would  be  to  drive 

 THF  *n  an   °^   automobile   with   doubtful  tires 

*  through  Romania  or  Afghanistan  without  hotel 

STATIONARY  reservations  and  somehow  to  get  by  on  terrible 

TOURIST  French. 


The  baggage  challenge 


ONE  WHO  HAS  hotel  reservations  and 
speaks  no  French  is  a  tourist.  An- 
thropologists are  fond  of  defining 
him,  although  in  their  earnestness 
they  tend  to  miss  his  essence.  Thus  Valene  L. 
Smith  in  Hosts  and  Guests:  The  Anthropology 
of  Tourism:  '"A  tourist  is  a  temporarily  lei- 
sured person  who  voluntarily  visits  a  place 
away  from  home  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
encing a  change."  But  that  pretty  well  defines 
a  traveler,  too.  What  distinguishes  the  tourist 
is  the  motives,  few  of  which  are  ever  openly 
revealed:  to  raise  social  status  at  home  and 
to  allay  social  anxiety;  to  realize  fantasies  of 
erotic  freedom;  and  most  important,  to  derive 
secret  pleasure  from  posing  momentarily  as  a 
member  of  a  social  class  superior  to  one's 
own,  to  play  the  role  of  a  "shopper"  and 
spender  whose  life  becomes  significant  and  ex- 
citing only  when  one  is  exercising  power  by 
choosing  what  to  buy.  Cant  as  the  tourist  may 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  and  Mt.  Etna  at  sunset,  his 
real  target  is  the  immense  Ocean  Terminal 
at  Hong  Kong,  with  its  miles  of  identical 
horrible  camera  and  tape-recorder  shops.  The 
fact  that  the  tourist  is  best  defined  as  a  fan- 
tasist equipped  temporarily  with  unaccustomed 
power  is  better  known  to  the  tourist  industry 
than  to  anthropology. 

For  tourist  fantasies  to  bloom  satisfactorily, 
certain  conditions  must  be  established.  First, 
the  tourist's  mind  must  be  entirely  emptied  so 
that  a  sort  of  hypnotism  can  occur.  Unremit- 
ting Muzak  is  a  help  here,  and  it  is  carefully 
provided  in  hotels,  restaurants,  elevators,  tour 
buses,  cable  cars,  planes,  and  excursion  boats. 
The  tourist  is  assumed  to  know  nothing,  a  tra- 
dition upheld  by  the  American  magazine  Trav- 
el (note  the  bogus  title  I.  which  is  careful  to 
specify  that  London  is  in  England  and  Venice 
in  Italy.  If  the  tourist  is  granted  a  little  aware- 
ness, it  is  always  of  the  most  retrograde  kind, 
like  the  Thirties  belief,  which  he  is  assumed 
to  hold,  that  "transportation,"  its  varieties  and 
promise,  is  itself  an  appropriate  subject  of 
high  regard.  (  Think  of  the  1939  New  York 
World's  Fair,  or  the  Thirties  murals  in  the 
Chrysler  Building,  where  variety,  celerity, 
and  novelty  in  means  of  transport  are  thought 
inherently  interesting:  "Getting  There  Is  Half 
the  Fun.")  A  current  day-tour  out  of  Tokyo 


honors  this  convention.  The  ostensible  objecl 
is  to  convey  a  group  of  tourists  to  a  spot  when 
they  can  wonder  at  the  grandeurs  of  natura 
scenery.  In  pursuit  of  this  end,  they  are  first 
placed  in  a  "streamlined"  train  whose  speec 
of  130  miles  per  hour  is  frequently  called  t( 
their  attention.  They  are  then  transferred  t< 
an  air-conditioned  "coach"  that  whisks  then 
to  a  boat,  whence,  after  a  ten-minute  ride 
they  are  ushered  into  a  funicular  to  ascend  i 
spooky  gorge,  after  which,  back  to  the  bus 
et  cetera.  The  whole  day  s  exercise  is  presentee 
as  a  marvel  of  contrivance  in  which  the  shee: 
variety  of  the  conveyances  supplies  a  Iarg< 
part  of  the  attraction.  Hydrofoils  are  popula 
for  similar  reasons,  certainly  not  for  their  ef 
ficiency.  Of  the  four  I've  been  on  in  the  pas 
few  years,  two  have  broken  down  spectacular 
ly.  one  in  Manila  Bay  almost  sinking  afte 
encountering  a  submerged  log  at  sophomorii 
high  speed. 

Tourist  fantasies  fructify  best  when  tourist 
are  set  down  not  in  places  but  in  pseudoplaces 
passing  through  subordinate  pseudoplaces,  lik 
airports,  on  the  way.  Real  places  are  odd  an< 
call  for  interpretation.  They  are  the  venue  o 
the  traveler.  Pseudoplaces  entice  by  thei 
familiarity  and  call  for  instant  recognition 
"We  have  arrived."  One  striking  post-Worl 
War  II  phenomenon  has  been  the  transforms 
tion  of  numerous  former  small  countries  int 
pseudoplaces  or  tourist  commonwealths,  whos 
function  is  simply  to  entice  tourists  and  sei 
them  things.  This  has  happened  remarkabl 
fast.  As  recently  as  1930  Alec  Waugh  coul 
report  that  Martinique  had  no  tourists  becaus 
there  was  no  accommodation  for  them.  Now 
Martinique  would  seem  to  be  about  nothin 
but  tourists,  like  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repul 
lie,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  Hong  Kong,  Fij 
and  the  Greek  Islands. 

The  tourist  is  readied  for  his  ultimate  ei 
counter  with  placelessness  by  passing  firs 
through  the  uniform  airport.  Only  forty  year 
ago  the  world's  airports  exhibited  distinctiv 
characteristics  betokening  differences  in  m 
tional  character  and  style.  Being  in  one  wa 
not  precisely  like  being  in  another.  In  Grahai 
Greene's  novel  of  1935.  England  Made  Mt 
the  character  Fred  Hall,  we  are  told, 

knew  the  airports  of  Europe  as  well  as  he 
had  once  known  the  stations  on  the  Bright- 
on line — shabby  Le  Bourget:  the  great 
scarlet  rectangle  of  the  Tempelhof  as  one 
came  in  from  London  in  the  dark  .  .  .  :  the 
jvhite  sand  blowing  up  round  the  shed  at 
Tallinn:  Riga,  where  the  Berlin  to  Lenin- 
grad plane  came  down  and  bright  pink 
mineral  waters  were  sold  in  a  tin-roofed 
shed. 
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'  hat  sort  of  variety  would  be  unthinkable  now, 
hen,  as  Bernard  Bergonzi  says,  airport  de- 

i  gn  has  become  a  "ubiquitous  international 
liom." 

!  Moving  through  the  airport — or,  increasing- 
j  jg  being  moved,  on  a  literal  endless  belt — the 
i  )urist  arrives  at  his  next  nonplace,  the  air- 
/  lane  interior.  The  vapid  non-allusive  cheer- 
ilness  of  its  decor  betrays  its  design  and  man- 
facture    as    Southern    Californian.  Evelyn 
7augh.  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  last  age  of 
j  -avel.  the  Twenties  and  Thirties,  was  among 
le  first  to  notice 

the  curious  fact  that  airplanes  have  added 
<  nothing  to  our  enjoyment  of  height.  The 
human  eye  still  receives  the  most  intense 
images  when  the  observer  s  feet  are  planted 
on  the  ground  or  on  a  building.  The  air- 
plane belittles  all  it  discloses. 

"he  calculated  isolation  from  the  actual  that  is 
ourism  I  "We  fly  you  above  the  weather")  is 
eflected  as  well  in  the  design  of  the  last  of  the 
erious  passenger  liners,  the  QE  II.  Here  the 
lesigners  carefully  eliminated  the  promenade 
leek,  formerly  the  place  where  you  were 
'ouchsafed  some  proximity  to  the  ocean.  Now, 
is  John  Malcolm  Brinnin  has  said,  "Travelers 
vho  love  the  sea.  delight  in  studying  its  moods, 


and  like  to  walk  in  the  sight  and  smell  of  it, 
were  left  with  almost  no  place  to  go."  Except 
to  the  bars  and  fruit  machines,  doubtless  the 
intention.  As  the  ship  has  been  obliged  to  com- 
pete in  the  illusion  of  placelessness  with  the 
airport  and  the  jet,  its  interior  design  has  given 
over  its  former  ambitions  of  alluding  to  such 
identifiable  places  as  country  estates  with  fire- 
places and  libraries,  urban  tea-dance  parlors, 
and  elegant  conservatories  full  of  palms,  ferns, 
and  wicker,  and  instead  has  embraced  the  uni- 
versal placeless  style,  eschewing  organic  ma- 
terials like  wood  and  real  fabric  in  favor  of 
spray-painted  metal  and  dun  plastic.  I  don't 
want  to  sound  too  gloomy,  but  there's  a  rela- 
tion here  between  other  "replacements"  char- 
acterizing contemporary  life:  the  replacement 
of  coffee  cream  by  ivory-colored  powder,  for 
example,  or  of  silk  and  wool  by  nylon,  or  gla-.s 
by  Lucite,  eloquence  by  jargon,  fish  by  fish 
sticks,  merit  by  publicity,  motoring  by  driving, 
travel  by  tourism.  A  corollary  of  that  last  re- 
placement is  that  ships  have  been  replaced  by 
cruise  ships,  small  movable  pseudoplaces  mak- 
ing an  endless  transit  between  larger  fixed 
pseudoplaces.  But  even  a  cruise  ship  is  prefer- 
able to  a  plane.  It  is  healthier  because  you  can 
exercise  on  it,  and  it  is  more  romantic  because 
you  can  copulate  on  it. 


'The  tourist  is 
readied  for  his 
ultimate  en- 
counter with 
placelessness 
by  passing 
first  through 
the  uniform 
airport." 
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Paul  Fussell  AFE  AND  efficient  uniform  interna- 

 JyTTFF  ^ona^  Jet  service  began   in  earnest 

A  "-^     i        around  1957.  That's  an  interesting  mo- 
STATIONARY  ment  in  the  history  of  human  passivity. 

TOURIST  ^t  s  tne  approximate  moment  when  radio  nar- 
rative and  drama,  requiring  the  audience  to 
do  some  of  the  work  by  supplying  the  missing 
visual  dimension  with  its  own  imagination, 
found  themselves  replaced  by  television,  which 
now  does  it  all  for  the  "viewer" — or  fixed  tour- 
ist, if  you  will.  Supplying  the  missing  dimen- 
sion is  exactly  what  real  travel  used  to  require, 
and  it  used  to  assume  a  large  body  of  people 
willing  to  travail  to  earn  illumination. 

But  ironically  the  tourist  is  not  without  his 
own  kinds  of  travails,  which  the  industry  never 
prepares  him  for  and  which  make  tourism  al- 
ways something  less  than  the  ecstasy  proposed. 
The  sense  that  he  is  being  swindled  and  pa- 
tronized, or  that  important  intelligence  is  be- 
ing withheld  from  him,  must  trouble  even  the 
dimmest  at  one  time  or  another.  In  addition  to 
the  incomprehensible  but  clearly  crucial  air- 
port loudspeaker  harangues,  the  tourist  is  faced 
by  constant  rhetorical  and  contractual  chal- 
lenges. He  meets  one  the  moment  he  accepts 
the  standard  airline  baggage  check  and  reads, 
"This  is  not  the  Luggage  Ticket  (Baggage 
Check)  as  described  in  Article  4  of  the  War- 
saw Convention  or  the  Warsaw  Convention  as 
amended  by  the  Hague  Protocol  1955."  The 
question  arises,  If  this  baggage  check  is  not 
that  one,  what  is  it?  If  it  is  not  that  Luggage 
Ticket  ( Baggage  Check ) ,  how  do  you  get  the 
real  one?  And  what  does  the  real  one  say  when 
you  finally  get  it?  Does  it  say,  "This  is  the 
Luggage  Ticket  (Baggage  Check)  as  described 
in.  .  .  .  On  no  account  accept  any  substitute"? 
Or,  "Persons  accepting  substitutes  for  the  Lug- 
gage Ticket  (Baggage  Check)  as  described  in 
Article  4  .  .  .  will  legally  and  morally  have  no 
recourse  when  their  baggage  is  diverted  (lost), 
and  in  addition  will  be  liable  to  severe  penal- 
ties, including  immediate  involuntary  repatria- 
tion at  their  own  expense"? 

Another  cause  of  tourist  travail  is  touts. 
The  word  tout,  designating  a  man  hounding 
a  tourist  to  patronize  a  certain  hotel  or  shop, 
dates  approximately  from  Cook's  first  organ- 
ized excursion  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855. 
Some  tourist  brochures  will  gingerly  hint  at 
such  hazards  as  sharks,  fetid  water,  and  appall- 
ing food,  but  I've  never  seen  one  that  pre- 
pared the  tourist  for  the  far  greater  threat  of 
the  tout. 

Tour  guides  are  touts  by  nature,  required 
to  lead  tourists  to  shops  where  purchases  re- 
sult in  commissions.  In  Kyoto  recently  a  schol- 
arly guide  to  the  religious  monuments,  full  of 
dignity  and  years,  had  to  undergo  the  humil- 


iation of  finally  conducting  his  group  of* tou 
ists  to  a  low  ceramics  shop.  He  nearly  wej 
Tour  guides  are  also  by  nature  cafe  tout 
"Let's  rest  here  a  moment.  I  know  you're  tire 
You  can  sit  down  and  order  coffee,  beer, 
soft  drinks."  And  souvenir-shop  touts:  "Th 
place  has  the  best  fly-whisks  (postcards,  sea 
abs,  amber,  coral,  camera  film,  turquoise,  poc 
et  calculators)  in  town,  and  because  you  a 
with  me  you  will  not  be  cheated."  All  kinds  I 
tourists  are  fair  game  for  touts,  but  America] 
seem  their  favorite  targets,  not  just  becau 
of  their  careless  ways  with  money  and  the 
instinctive  generosity  but  also  because  of  the 
non-European  innocence  about  the  viler  dime 
sions  of  human  nature  and  their  desire  to  1 
liked,  their  impulse  to  say  "Good  morning 
back  instead  of  "Go  away."  It's  a  rare  Ame 
ican  who,  asked,  "Where  you  from,  Sir?"  w 
venture  "Screw  you"  instead  of  "Boise." 

Touts  make  contemporary  tourism  a  h< 
of  importunity,  and  many  of  my  memories  < 
tourist  trips  reduce  to  memories  of  particul; 
touts.  There  was  the  money-changing  tout 
Luxor  so  assiduous  that  I  dared  not  leave  tl 
hotel  for  several  days;  and  the  gang  of  guid 
touts  outside  Olaffson's  Hotel,  Port-au-Princ 
who  could  be  dealt  with  only  by  hiring  one 
fend  off  the  others.  There  was  the  nice,  frien 
ly  waiter  at  the  best  hotel  in  Colombo,  S 
Lanka,  whose  kindly  inquiries  about  one 
plans  cloaked  his  intention  to  make  one  lea: 
his  brother's  car.  There  was  the  amiable  st 
dent  of  English  in  Shiraz  whose  touching  e 
forts  at  verbal  self-improvement  brought  hi 
gradually  to  the  essential  matter,  the  solicit 
tion  of  a  large  gift.  There  was  the  sympathet 
acquaintance  in  Srinagar  whose  free  boat-ric 
ended  at  his  canal-side  carpet  outlet.  Thei 
was  the  civilized  assistant  manager  of  tl 
Hotel  Peninsula,  Hong  Kong,  an  establishing 
so  pretentious  that  it  picks  up  its  clients  at  tl 
airport  in  Rolls-Royces,  who,  after  being  r 
pulsed  at  the  desk,  finally  came  up  to  n 
room  to  tout  the  hotel's  tours.  There  were  tl 
well-got-up  young  men  of  Manila  who  struck  i 
conversations,  innocently  expressing  interest  i 
your  children  and  place  of  residence,  and  thf 
gradually,  and  in  their  view  subtly,  began  I 
beg.  Rejected  there,  they  then  touted  for  shop 
They  then  turned  pimps,  and,  that  failin; 
whores.  The  Philippines  is  a  notable  toi 
venue,  like  Turkey,  Iran,  Mexico,  Egypt,  an 
India.  All  are  in  the  grip  of  a  developing  cap 
talism,  halfway  between  the  primitive  and  tl 
overripe.  In  London  there  are  no  touts:  it 
easier  there  to  make  a  living  without  the  coi 
stant  fear  of  humiliating  rebuff.  On  the  oth< 
hand,  there  are  none  in  Papua  New  Guint 
either.  It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  "developed. 
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0l:  vhich  means  it  doesn't  yet  have  a  sense  of  a 
el<icher  outside  world  that  can  be  tapped.  In 
"ty  'he  same  way,  your  real  native  of  a  truly  prim- 
re|!  tive  place  doesn't  steal  from  tourists.  Not  out 
I  >f  primitive  virtue  but  out  of  ignorance:  un- 
■f  ike  a  resident  of,  say,  Naples,  he  doesn't  know 
vhat  incredible  riches  repose  in  travelers'  lug- 
Cl  'age  and  hanc 


Diminishing  expectations 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  hard  to  be  a  snob 
and  a  tourist  at  the  same  time.  A  way 
to  combine  both  roles  is  to  become  an 
antitourist.  Despite  the  suffering  he 
undergoes,  the  antitourist  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  traveler,  for  his  motives  are  less 
those  of  inquiry  than  of  self-protection.  Dean 
MacCannell,  author  of  the  anthropological 
study  The  Tourist,  remembers  a  resident  of  an 
island  like  Nantucket  who  remonstrated  when, 
arriving.  MacCannell  offered  to  start  the  car 
before  the  ferry  docked.  "Only  tourists  do 
that,"  he  was  told.  Abroad,  the  techniques 
practiced  by  antitourists  anxious  to  assert  their 
difference  from  all  those  tourists  are  more 
shifty.  All  involve  attempts  to  merge  into  the 
surroundings,  like  speaking  the  language,  even 
badly.  Some  dissimulations  are  merely  me- 
chanical, like  a  man's  shifting  his  wedding  ring 
from  the  left  to  the  right  hand.  A  useful  trick 
is  ostentatiously  not  carrying  a  camera.  If 
asked  about  this  deficiency  by  a  camera-car- 
rying tourist,  one  scores  points  by  saying,  "I 
never  carry  a  camera.  If  I  photograph  things, 
I  find  I  don't  really  see  them."  Another  device 
is  staying  in  the  most  unlikely  hotels,  although 
this  is  risky,  like  the  correlative  technique  of 
eschewing  taxis  in  favor  of  local  public  trans- 
portation (the  more  complicated  and  confus- 
ing the  better),  which  may  end  with  the  anti- 
tourist stranded  miles  out  of  town,  cold  and 
alone  on  the  last  tram  of  the  night.  Another 
risky  technique  is  programmatically  consum- 
ing the  local  food,  no  matter  how  nasty,  and 
affecting  to  relish  sheep's  eyes,  fried  cicadas, 
and  shellfish  taken  locally — that  is,  from  the 
sewagey  little  lagoon.  Dressing  with  attention 
to  local  coloration  used  to  be  harder  before 
jeans  became  the  international  costume  of  the 
pseudo-leisured.  But  jeans  are  hard  for  those 
around  sixty  to  get  away  with,  and  the  anti- 
tourist must  be  careful  to  prevent  betrayal  by 
jackets,  trousers,  shoes,  and  even  socks  and 
neckties  (if  still  worn)  differing  subtly  from 
the  local  norms. 

Sedulously  avoiding  the  standard  sights  is 
probably  the  best  method  of  disguising  your 
touristhood.  In  London  one  avoids  Westmin- 


ster Abbey  and  heads  instead  for  the  Earl  of 
Burlington's  eighteenth-century  villa  at  Chis- 
wick.  In  Venice  one  must  walk  by  circuitous 
smelly  back  passages  far  out  of  one's  way  to 
avoid  being  seen  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  In 
Athens  one  disdains  the  Acropolis  in  favor  of 
the  eminence  preferred  by  the  locals,  the  Ly- 
cabettus.  Each  tourist  center  has  its  interdicted 
zone:  in  Rome  you  avoid  the  Spanish  Steps 
and  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  in  Paris  the  Deux 
Magots  and  the  whole  Boul'  Mich  area,  in 
Nice  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  in  Egypt 
Giza  with  its  excessively  popular  pyramids  and 
sphinx,  in  Hawaii  Waikiki.  Avoiding  Waikiki 
brings  up  the  question  of  why  one's  gone  to 
Hawaii  at  all,  but  that's  exactly  the  problem. 

Driving  on  the  Continent,  it's  essential  to 
avoid  outright  giveaways  like  the  French  TT 
license  plate.  Better  to  drive  a  car  registered 
in  the  country  you're  touring  (the  more  suave 
rental  agencies  know  this  )  if  you  can't  find  one 
from  some  unlikely  place  like  Bulgaria  or  Syr- 
ia. Plates  entirely  in  Arabic  are  currently 
much  favored  by  antitourists,  and  they  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  frustrating  police- 
men writing  tickets  for  illegal  parking. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  way  for  the  anti- 
tourist to  demarcate  himself  from  the  tourists, 
because  he  can  have  a  drink  while  doing  it.  is 
for  him  to  lounge — cameraless — at  a  cafe 


'Touts  make 
contemporary 
tourism  a 
hell  of  im- 
portunity." 
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table  and  with  palpable  contempt  scrutinize 
the  passing  sheep  through  half-closed  lids, 
making  all  movements  very  slowly.  Here  the 
costume  providing  the  least  danger  of  expo- 
sure is  jeans,  a  thick, dark-colored  turtleneck, 
and  longish  hair.  Any  conversational  gambits 
favored  by  lonely  tourists,  like  "Where  are  you 
from?"  can  be  deflected  by  vagueness.  Instead 
of  answering  Des  Moines  or  Queens,  you  say, 
"I  spend  a  lot  of  time  abroad"  or  "That's 
really  hard  to  say."  If  hard-pressed,  you  sim- 
ply mutter  "Je  ne  parle  pas  anglais,"  look  at 
your  watch,  and  split. 

The  antitourist's  persuasion  that  he  is  really 
a  traveler  instead  of  a  tourist  is  both  a  symp- 
tom and  a  cause  of  what  the  British  journalist 
Alan  Brien  has  designated  tourist  angst,  de- 
fined as  "a  gnawing  suspicion  that  after  all .  .  . 
you  are  still  a  tourist  like  every  other  tourist." 
As  a  uniquely  modern  form  of  self-contempt, 
tourist  angst  often  issues  in  bizarre  emotional 
behavior,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  yet 
become  a  classic  for  psychiatric  study.  "A  stu- 
dent of  mine  in  Paris,"  writes  MacCannell,  "a 
young  man  from  Iran  dedicated  to  the  [stu- 
dent] revolution,  half  stammering,  half  shout- 
ing, said  to  me,  'Let's  face  it,  we  are  all  tour- 
ists!' Then,  rising  to  his  feet,  his  face  contorted 
with  .  .  .  self-hatred,  he  concluded  dramatically 
in  a  hiss:  'Even  /  am  a  tourist.'  " 


Tourist  angst  like  this  is  distinctly  a  clas 
signal.  Only  the  upper  elements  of  the  middl 
classes  suffer  from  it,  and  in  summer  especiall 
it  is  endemic  in  places  like  Florence  and  M 
konos  and  Crete.  It  is  rare  in  pseudoplaces  lik 
Disneyland,  where  people  have  come  just  b< 
cause  other  people  have  come.  This  is  to  sa 
that  the  working  class  finds  nothing  shamefi 
about  tourism.  It  is  the  middle  class  that  ha 
read  and  heard  just  enough  to  sense  that  bein 
a  tourist  is  somehow  offensive  and  scorned  b 
an  imagined  upper  class  that  it  hopes  to  emi 
late  and,  if  possible,  be  mistaken  for.  The  iron 
is  that  extremes  meet:  the  upper  class,  unni 
fled  by  contempt  from  any  source,  happily  ei 
rolls  in  Lindblad  Tours  or  makes  its  way  u 
the  Nile  in  tight  groups  being  lectured  at  by 
tour  guide  artfully  disguised  as  an  Oxbridg 
archeologist.  Sometimes  the  antitourist's  rag 
to  escape  the  appearance  of  tourism  propel 
him  around  a  mock  full-circle,  back  to  a  simi 
lacrum  of  exploration.  Hence  the  popularity  c 
African  safaris  among  the  upper  middle  clasi 
One  tourist  agency  now  offers  package  exploi 
istic  expeditions  to  Everest  and  the  Sahara,  an 
to  Sinai  by  camel  caravan,  "real  expedition 
for  the  serious  traveler  looking  for  more  tha 
an  adventurous  vacation."  Something  of  th 
acute  discomfort  of  exploration  and  the  unce: 
tainty  of  real  travel  can  be  recovered  by  a< 
cepting  an  invitation  to  "traverse  Spain's  Siei 
ra  Nevada  on  horseback  (  S528.00  )." 


BUT  THE  antitourist  deludes  only  hin 
self.  We  are  all  tourists,  and  there  i 
no  escape.  Every  year  there  are  moi 
than  200  million  of  us,  and  when  w 
are  jetted  in  all  directions  and  lodged  in  ou 
pseudoplaces,  we  constitute  four  times  the  poj 
ulation  of  France.  The  decisions  we  imagin 
ourselves  making  are  shaped  by  the  Professc 
of  Tourism  at  Michigan  State  University  an 
by  the  "Travel  Administrators"  now  bein 
trained  at  the  New  School  and  by  the  Intel 
national  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organize 
tions,  whose  publications  indicate  what  it  ha 
in  mind  for  us:  Factors  Determining  Selectio 
of  Sites  for  Tourism  Development,  for  exan 
pie,  or  Potential  International  Supply  of  Tow 
ism  Resources.  Our  freedom  and  mobility  d 
minish  at  the  same  time  their  expansion  is  lout 
ly  proclaimed:  while  more  choices  appear  t 
solicit  us,  fewer  actually  do.  The  ships  will  nc 
come  back  to  the  Hudson,  and  some  place  i 
Guyana  will  doubtless  be  selected  as  a  site  fo 
tourism  development.  The  tourist  is  locked  ir 
and  as  MacCannell  has  pointed  out,  as  a  typ 
the  tourist  is  "one  of  the  best  models  of  moc 
ern  man-in-general."  C 


by  Andrew  Dickson  White 


t  is  difficult  to  make  sense  of  inflation,  but,  judging  from  the  daily 
alarms  in  the  newspapers  as  well  as  by  the  mail  received  at  this  mag- 
azine, a  great  many  people  worry  about  its  causes  and  effects.  They 
may  not  know  what  to  do  about  inflation,  but  they  suspect  that 
it  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  all.  Would  that  they  could  write  in  plain  English. 
Unhappily  for  the  public  understanding,  the  people  best  placed  to  expound  on 
the  art  and  practice  of  inflation  confine  their  remarks  to  the  aesopian  language  of 
economic  theory.  Either  that,  or  they  have  been  discredited  by  their  performances 
as  economic  advisers  to  one  or  more  of  the  recent  governments  in  Washington. 

Thus  it  was  with  feelings  of  relief  and  delight  that  the  editors  came  across  An- 
drew Dickson  White's  essay  on  the  subject.  Written  in  a  lucid,  at  times  witty, 
prose,  the  essay  makes  palpable  the  normally  dismal  sciences  of  trade  deficits  and 
money  supply.  The  grace  of  White's  writing  is  enhanced  by  his  political  convic- 
tion, which  distinguishes  his  effort  from  the  handwringing  despair  affected  in  con- 
ventional accounts  of  inflation's  beleaguered  victims.  Mr.  White  challenges  the 
accepted  wisdom  that  inflation  hurts  everybody.  Indeed,  a  significant  group  of 
people,  although  too  diffuse  to  constitute  a  cabal,  derives  power  and  profit  from  a 
diminished  currency;  hence,  the  debtor  class. 

During  times  when  many  people  calculate  the  gains  they  anticipate  from  in- 
flated real  estate  or  gold  bullion,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  political  and  financial 
dangers  of  cheap  currency.  This  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  Mr.  White's  time, 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  may  help  to  explain  why  he  used 
France  just  after  the  1789  Revolution  as  an  example  of  a  society  held  hostage  by 
a  debtor  class.  First  delivered  in  1876  to  Congress  and  the  Union  League  Club, 
this  essay  is  a  cautionary  tale,  a  warning  about  what  can  cause  a  currency  to  col- 
lapse and  how  it  can  carry  a  democracy  into  the  void.  As  a  diplomat— he  was  Am- 


1  Nor  is  the  United 
States.  A  popular 
Presidential  gambit 
in  recent  times  has 
been  for  the  incum- 
bent to  fuel  the  econ- 
omy prior  to  the  elec- 
tion and  then  cam- 
paign on  a  platform 
of  pro»perity-for-all. 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Nix- 
on, and  Ford  were 
accomplished  at  this 
fiscal  shell  game,  al- 
though none  stayed 
around  long  enough 
to  announce  in  cus- 
tomary pieties  the 
inevitable  recession 
that  ensued  once  the 
campaign  and  its  at- 
tendant spending 
were  over. 


2  The  livre  was  the 
common  coin  of  ex- 
change in  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the 
period  White  de- 
scribes. The  franc 
became  the  official 
monetary  unit  in 
1795,  with  conver- 
sion at  the  rate  of  81 
livres  to  80  francs. 


bassador  to  Germany  at  the  turn  of  the  century— or  as  the  founder  and  first  pres 
dent  of  Cornell  University,  Mr.  White  held  few  illusions  about  the  capability  of 
weak  government  to  resist  the  tempation  for  easy  money.  Neither  the  governmen 
of  revolutionary-  France  nor  America's  Gilded  Age  could  stop  the  rush  for  inflatioi 
and  the  result  in  each  instance  was  destructive  to  all  political  institutions.  Althou° 
the  purpose  here  is  not  to  stretch  too  far  the  analogy-  between  Jacobin  France  aE 
the  present,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  White,  the  editors  have  added  footnotes  to  ill 
minate  whatever  connections  there  may  be  between  the  French  Revolution  ar 
the  current  American  romance  with  debt.  _m. 


IZZlj/^^^im  tne  ^ rench  nation  found 

/  M  W    itself  in  deep  financial 

/  jm^M/m     embarrassment:  there 

was  a  heavy  debt  and  a 
^HSSMI^^^W  serious  deficit.  The  vast 
reforms  of  that  period,  though  a  lasting  bless- 
ing politically,  were  a  temporary  evil  finan- 
cially. There  was  a  general  want  of  confi- 
dence in  business  circles;  capital  had  shown 
its  proverbial  timidity  by  retiring  out  of  sight 
as  far  as  possible;  throughout  the  land  was 
stagnation. 

Statesmanlike  measures,  careful  watching, 
and  wise  management  would,  doubtless,  have 
led  before  long  to  a  return  of  confidence,  a 
reappearance  of  money,  and  a  resumption  of 
business;  but  these  involved  patience  and  self- 
denial,  and,  thus  far  in  human  history,  these 
are  the  rarest  products  of  political  wisdom. 
Few  nations  have  ever  been  able  to  exercise 
these  virtues;  and  France  was  not  then  one  of 
these  few.1 

There  was  a  general  search  for  some  short 
road  to  prosperity:  the  idea  was  soon  set  afloat 
that  the  great  want  of  the  country  was  more  of 
the  circulating  medium;  and  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  calls  for  an  issue  of  paper  money. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  at  this  period  was 
Jacques  Necker.  The  difficulties  in  his  way 
were  great,  but  he  steadily  endeavored  to  keep 
France  faithful  to  those  principles  in  monetary 
affairs  that  the  general  experience  of  modern 
times  had  found  the  only  path  to  national 
safety.  As  difficulties  arose,  the  National  As- 
sembly drew  away  from  him,  and  among  the 
members  soon  came  renewed  suggestions  of 
paper  money:  orators  in  public  meetings,  at 
the  clubs,  and  in  the  Assembly  proclaimed  it 
a  panacea — a  way  of  securing  resources  with- 
out paying  interest.  Journalists  caught  it  up 
and  displayed  its  beauties:  among  these  men, 
Marat,  who,  in  his  newspaper,  The  Friend  of 
the  People,  also  joined  the  cries  against  Neck- 


er, picturing  him — a  man  of  sterling  honesl 
who  gave  up  health  and  fortune  for  the  sa 
of  France — as  a  wretch  seeking  only  to  enri 
himself  from  the  public  purse. 

Against  this  tendency  toward  the  issue 
irredeemable  paper  Necker  contended  as  b< 
he  might.  He  knew  well  to  what  it  always  h 
led,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  most  ski 
ful  guarantees.  But  this  current  in  favor 
paper  money  became  so  strong  that  an  eff< 
was  made  to  contend  with  it  by  a  compromis 
and  during  the  last  months  of  1789  and  t 
first  months  of  1790  came  discussions  in  t 
National  Assembly,  looking  to  issues  of  nol 
based  upon  the  landed  property  of  the  Chun 
which  was  to  be  confiscated  for  that  purpo: 
But  care  was  to  be  taken;  the  issue  was  to 
largely  in  the  shape  of  notes  of  1,000,  3( 
and  200  livres,2  too  large  to  be  used  as  < 
dinary  currency,  but  of  convenient  size  to 
used  in  purchasing  the  Church  lands;  besic 
this,  they  were  to  bear  interest,  and  this  woi 
tempt  holders  to  hoard  them. 

Remembrances  of  the  ruin  that  had  coi 
from  the  great  issues  of  smaller  currency  at 
earlier  day  were  still  vivid.  Yet  the  presst 
toward  a  popular  currency  for  universal  x 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  The  finance  co 
mittee  of  the  Assembly  reported  that  "the  p< 
pie  demand  a  new  circulating  medium";  tl 
"the  circulation  of  paper  money  is  the  best 
operations";  that  "it  is  the  most  free  becai 
it  reposes  on  the  will  of  the  people";  and  tl 
"it  will  bind  the  interest  of  the  citizens  to  t 
public  good." 

Typical  in  the  debate  on  the  whole  subje 


The  worth  of  the  livre  (later  the 
franc)  can  be  approximated  by  the 
cost  of  living  in  1789.  An  unskilled 
worker  earned  about  one  livre  a  day; 
a  semi-skilled  worker  almost  two  livres. 
Bread,  about  60  percent  of  the  daily 
diet,  cost  about  one-half  livre. 
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i  its  various  phases,  were  the  declarations  of 
t,  Matrineau.  He  was  loud  and  long  for  paper 
loney,  his  only  fear  being  that  the  Finance 
ommittee  had  not  authorized  enough  of  it; 
3  declared  that  business  was  stagnant,  and 
01  lat  the  sole  cause  was  a  want  of  more  of  the 
Circulating  medium;  that  paper  money  ought 
>  be  made  a  legal  tender;  that  the  Assembly 
D '  lould  rise  above  prejudices  that  the  failures 
li ;  f  John  Law's  paper  money  had  caused,  sev- 
I  :al  decades  before.3  Like  every  supporter  of 
•redeemable  paper  money  then  or  since,  he 
j  jemed  to  think  that  the  laws  of  nature  had 
hanged  since  previous  disastrous  issues.  He 
ft,  lid:  "Paper  money  under  a  despotism  is  dan- 
1  erous;  it  favors  corruption;  but  in  a  nation 
c  anstitutionally  governed,  which  itself  takes 
are  in  the  emission  of  its  notes,  which  de- 
J  irmines  their  number  and  use,  that  danger 
si  o  longer  exists."  He  insisted  that  John  Law's 
J  otes  at  first  restored  prosperity,  but  that  the 
I  -retchedness  and  ruin  they  caused  resulted 
J  rom  their  overissue,  and  that  such  an  over- 
4  ssue  is  possible  only  under  a  despotism. 
J    Mingled  with  the  financial  argument  was  a 
l  trong  political  plea.  The  National  Assembly 
J  .ad  determined  to  confiscate  the  vast  real  prop- 
j  \  rty  of  the  French  Church — the  pious  accu- 
nulations  of  1,500  years.  There  were  princely 
>|  states  in  the  country,  bishops'  palaces,  and 
J  onventual   buildings   in   the   towns;  these 
ormed  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of 
he  entire  real  property  of  France,  and  amount- 
ed in  value  to  at  least  2  billion  livres.  By  a  few 
weeping  strokes  all  this  became  the  property 
if  the  nation.  Never,  apparently,  did  a  govern- 
nent  secure  a  more  solid  basis  for  a  great  fi- 
lancial  future. 

There  were  two  special  reasons  why  French 
|  tatesmen  desired  to  sell  these  lands  speedily. 
rirst,  a  financial  reason — to  obtain  money  to 
-elieve  the  government.  Second,  a  political 
•eason — to  get  this  land  distributed  among  the 
hrifty  middle  classes,  and  so  commit  them 
i  :o  the  revolution  and  to  the  government  that 
l&ve  their  title. 

It  was  urged,  then,  that  the  issue  of  400  mil- 
ions  of  paper  (not  in  the  shape  of  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  as  had  at  first  been  proposed, 
!  but  in  notes  small  as  well  as  large )  would  give 
the  treasury  something  to  pay  out  immediate- 
ly, and  relieve  the  national  necessities;  that, 
having  been  put  into  circulation,  this  paper 
money  would  stimulate  business;  that  it  would 
give  to  all  capitalists,  large  or  small,  the  means 
for  buying  from  the  nation  the  ecclesiastical 
real  estate;  and  that  from  the  proceeds  of 
this  real  estate  the  nation  would  pay  its  debts 


and  also  obtain  new  funds  for  new  necessities. 
Never  was  theory  more  seductive  to  both  fin- 
anciers and  statesmen.4 


zlfE^ilE^V    katory  prevailed  over  sci- 
/- — ^y/I^lM    ence  and  experience.  In 

/  M  J  M   April,  1790,  came  the  fi- 

1-  m    I    Jm    nal  decree  to  issue  400 

million  livres  in  paper 
^^H^^^  money,  based  upon  confis- 
cated property  of  the  Church  for  its  security. 
This  sum — so  vast  in  those  days — was  issued 
in  assignats,  which  were  notes  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  productive  real  estate  and  bearing 
interest  to  the  holder  at  3  percent.  No  ir- 
redeemable currency  has  ever  claimed  a  more 
scientific  and  practical  guarantee  for  its  good- 
ness and  for  its  proper  action  on  public  fi- 
nances. 

To  crown  its  work  and  to  explain  the  advan- 
tages of  this  new  currency,  the  National  Assem- 
bly issued  an  address  to  the  French  people. 
In  this  address  it  spoke  of  the  nation  as  "de- 
livered by  this  grand  means  from  all  uncer- 
tainty and  from  all  ruinous  results  of  the  credit 
system."  It  foretold  that  this  issue  "would 
bring  back  into  the  public  treasury,  into  com- 
merce and  into  all  branches  of  industry 
strength,  abundance,  and  prosperity."  5 

All  this  caused  great  joy.  Among  the  var- 
ious utterances  of  this  feeling  was  the  letter  of 
M.  Sarot,  directed  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  scattered 
through  France.  M.  Sarot  is  hardly  able  to  con- 
tain himself  as  he  anticipates  the  prosperity, 
and  to  give  a  final  proof  of  his  confidence  in 
paper,  he  solemnly  lays  his  house,  garden,  and 
furniture  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  and 
offers  to  sell  them  for  paper  money  alone. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  gainsayers.  These 
especially  appeared  among  the  clergy,  who, 
naturally,  abhorred  the  confiscation  of  Church 
property.  Various  ecclesiastics  made  speeches, 
some  of  them  full  of  pithy  and  weighty  argu- 
ments, against  the  proposed  issue  of  paper, 
and  there  is  preserved  a  sermon  from  one 
priest  threatening  all  persons  handling  the 
new  money  with  eternal  damnation.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  French  people,  who  had 
suffered  ecclesiastical  oppression  so  long,  re- 
garded these  utterances  as  the  wriggling  of  a 
fish  on  the  hook,  and  enjoyed  the  sport  all  the 
better. 

The  first  result  of  this  issue  was  apparently 
all  that  the  most  sanguine  could  desire:  the 


3  In  1719,  John 
Law,  a  financial  ge- 
nius living  in  Paris 
and  a  close  friend  of 
the  Regent,  d'Or- 
leans,  launched  a 
scheme  to  issue  paper 
money  and  sell  stock 
in  the  riches  of  the 
Mississippi  territory. 
Deluded  into  think- 
ing that  this  paper 
represented  actual 
wealth,  the  French 
people — in  a  parox- 
ysm of  greed — 
bought  the  notes  with 
feverish  delight.  In 
the  constant  demand 
for  paper  money, 
many  grew  rich  over- 
night, and  France 
enjoyed  unprecedent- 
ed national  affluence 
until  the  bubble  burst 
and  citizens,  distrust- 
ing paper,  demanded 
coin  in  exchange  for 
their  notes.  Needless 
to  say,  most  of  the 
specie  for  the  Missis- 
sippi stock  was  still 
underground  in 
North  America,  and 
the  paper  fortunes 
immediately  col- 
lapsed. Law  escaped 
France  with  only  his 
life. 

*  If  Keynes  had 
not  lived,  he  would 
have  been  invented 
by  latter-day  politi- 
cians desperate  for  a 
highbrow  theory  that 
could  avoid  the  mes- 
sier problems  of  un- 
employment and  pro- 
vide riches  for  the 
business  community 
living  from  the  gov- 
ernment trough. 
Once,  in  justifying 
short-term  govern- 
ment expenditure 
that  stemmed  from 
his  economic  think- 
ing, Keynes  ob- 
served: "In  the  long 
run,  we  are  all  dead" 
— and  thus  offered 
carte  blanche  to  the 
mandarins  charged 
with  maintaining 
prosperity,  whatever 
the  costs. 
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5  In  New  York  dur- 
ing the  1960s,  indi- 
rect financing  be- 
came a  favorite  rec- 
reation for  politi- 
cians keen  on  such 
imperial  projects  as 
the  World  Trade 
Center.  It  effectively 
hid  the  inflated  price 
tags  from  the  voters. 
But  when  the  de- 
mand for  these 
"moral  obligation" 
bonds  collapsed,  New 
York  was  stuck  with 
huge  overhead  ex- 
penses and  an  ar- 
ray of  creditors. 
Lacking  the  money 
to  repay  these  debts 
or  a  nearby  Gaul  to 
plunder  for  riches, 
New  York  became  a 
ward  of  the  federal 
government. 

6  Periodically,  the 
public  officials  from 
New  York  paying 
homage  to  the  sul- 
tans in  Washington 
who  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  to  contin- 
ue the  city's  loans. 


treasury  was  at  once  greatly  relieved;  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  debt  was  paid;  creditors 
were  encouraged;  credit  revived;  ordinary 
expenses  were  met;  and,  a  considerable  part 
of  this  paper  money  having  thus  been  passed 
from  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  trade  increased  and  all  difficulties 
seemed  to  vanish.  The  anxieties  of  Necker 
seemed  proved  utterly  futile.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  quite  possible  that,  if  the  national  authori- 
ties had  stopped  with  this  issue,  few  of  the 
financial  evils  that  afterward  arose  would  have 
been  severely  felt;  the  400  millions  of  paper 
money  then  issued  would  have  simply  dis- 
charged the  function  of  a  similar  amount  of 
specie.  But  soon  there  came  another  result: 
times  grew  less  easy;  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, within  five  months  after  the  issue  of  the 
400  million  in  assignats,  the  government  had 
spent  it  and  was  again  in  distress.6 

The  old  remedy  immediately  and  naturally 
recurred  to  the  minds  of  men.  Throughout  the 
country  began  a  cry  for  another  issue  of 
papers;  thoughtful  men  then  began  to  recall 
what  their  fathers  had  told  them  about  the 
seductive  path  of  paper-money  issues,  and  to 
remember  the  prophecies  that  they  themselves 
had  heard  in  the  debate  on  the  first  issue  of 
assignats  less  than  six  months  before. 


T   THAT   TIME   the  Opp< 

nents  of  paper  had  propl 
esied  that,  once  on  ri 
downward  path  of  infL 
tion,  the  nation  could  n< 
be  restrained  and  thi 
more  issues  would  follow.  The  supporters  ( 
the  first  issue  had  asserted  that  this  was 
calumny,  that  the  people  were  now  in  contro 
and  that  they  could  and  would  check  thes 
issues  whenever  they  desired. 

The  condition  of  opinion  in  the  Assembl 
was,  therefore,  chaotic:  a  few  schemers  an 
dreamers  were  loud  and  outspoken  for  pap« 
money;  many  of  the  more  shallow  and  eas; 
going  were  inclined  to  yield;  the  more  though 
ful  endeavored  to  oppose  the  current. 

There  was  one  man  who  could  have  wit! 
stood  the  pressure:  Mirabeau.  He  was  the  poj 
ular  idol — the  great  orator  of  the  Assembl 
and  much  more  than  a  great  orator:  he  ha 
carried  the  nation  through  some  of  its  won 
dangers  by  a  boldness  almost  godlike;  in  it 
various  conflicts  he  had  shown  not  only  on 
torical  boldness,  but  amazing  foresight.  As  1 
his  real  opinion  on  an  irredeemable  currenc 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  the  opinion  thi 
all  true  statesmen  have  held,  before  his  tin 
and  since — in  his  own  country,  in  England,  i 
America,  in  every  modern  civilized  nation.  ] 
his  letter  to  Cerutti,  written  in  January,  178! 
hardly  six  months  before,  he  had  spoken  < 
paper  money  as  "a  nursery  of  tyranny,  corruj 
tion,  and  delusion;  a  veritable  debauch  of  ai 
thority  in  delirium."  In  one  of  his  ear' 
speeches  in  the  National  Assembly  he  ha 
called  such  money  "a  loan  to  an  armed  ro. 
ber,"  and  said  of  it:  "That  infamous  terr 
paper  money,  ought  to  be  banished  from  oi 
language."  In  his  private  letters  written  at  th 
very  time,  he  showed  that  he  was  fully  awai 
of  the  dangers  of  inflation.  But  he  yielded  1 
the  pressure:  partly  because  he  thought  it  ir 
portant  to  sell  the  government  lands  rapidly  1 
the  people,  and  so  develop  speedily  a  larj 
class  of  small  landholders  pledged  to  stand  I 
the  government  that  gave  them  their  title 
partly,  doubtless,  from  a  love  of  immedia 
rather  than  of  remote  applause;  and,  general! 
in  a  vague  hope  that  the  severe,  inexorab 
laws  of  finance  that  had  brought  heavy  punis 
ments  upon  governments  circulating  an  irr 
deemable  currency  in  other  lands,  at  oth 
times,  might  in  some  way  at  this  time  1 
warded  off  from  France. 
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J  'he  question  was  brought  up  by  Montes- 
l|  en's  report  on  August  27,  1790.  This  report 

I  ored,  with  evident  reluctance,  an  additional 
i  ie  of  paper.  Upon  this  report,  Mirabeau 
t  q  made  one  of  his  most  powerful  speeches. 
|  confessed  that  he  had  at  first  feared  the 
.*  ie  of  assignats,  but  that  he  now  dared  urge 
i  that  experience  had  shown  the  issue  of 
j  ier  money  most  serviceable;  that  the  report 

■  ved  the  first  issue  of  assignats  a  success; 

I I  public  affairs  had  come  out  of  distress; 
t  t  ruin  had  been  averted  and  credit  estab- 
1  ied.  This  speech  was  frequently  interrupted 
I  applause;  a  unanimous  vote  ordered  it 

■  nted.  and  copies  were  spread  throughout 

rar  more  important  than  any  other  argu- 
nt  against  inflation  was  the  speech  of  Talley- 
j  :d.  He  had  been  among  the  boldest  and  most 
I  deal  French  statesmen.  He  it  was — a  former 
|  hop — who,  more  than  any  other,  had  car- 
I  d  the  extreme  measure  of  taking  into  the 
I  ssession  of  the  nation  the  great  landed  es- 
I  es  of  the  Church,  and  he  had  supported  the 
;t  issue  of  400  million.  But  he  now  adopted 
udicial  tone — attempted  to  show  to  the  As- 
nbly  the  very  simple  truth  that  the  effect  of 
>econd  issue  of  assignats  may  be  different 
m  that  of  the  first;  that  the  first  was  evi- 
ntly  needed:  that  the  second  may  be  as  in- 
•ious  as  the  first  was  useful.  In  his  speech 
:ur  these  words:  "You  can,  indeed,  arrange 
so  that  the  people  shall  be  forced  to  take  a 
msand  livres  in  paper  for  a  thousand  livres 
specie:  but  you  can  never  arrange  it  so  that 
man  shall  be  obliged  to  give  a  thousand 
res  in  specie  for  a  thousand  livres  in  paper 
in  that  fact  is  embedded  the  entire  question: 
d  on  account  of  that  fact  the  whole  system 
Is." 


he  nation  at  large  now  be- 
gan to  take  part  in  the  de- 
bate; thoughtful  men  saw 
that  here  was  the  turning 
point  between  good  and  evil; 
that  the  nation  stood  at  the 


irting  of  the  ways.  But  eloquent  theorists 
ose  to  glorify  paper,  and  among  these,  Col- 
rd  Rover,  who,  on  September  14.  1790,  put 
rth  a  pamphlet  entitled  Reflections  of  a 
itriotic  Citizen  on  the  Issue  of  Assignats,  in 
hich  he  gave  many  specious  reasons  why  the 
signats  could  not  be  depressed,  and  spoke 
:  the  argument  against  them  as  "vile  clamors 


of  people  bribed  to  affect  public  opinion."  He 
foretold  prosperous  times  to  France  in  case 
these  great  issues  of  paper  were  continued  and 
declared  these  "the  only  means  to  insure  hap- 
piness, glory,  and  liberty  to  the  French  na- 
tion." Speeches  like  this  gave  courage  to  a 
new  swarm  of  theorists.  It  began  to  be  espe- 
cially noted  that  men  who  had  never  shown 
any  ability  to  make  or  increase  fortunes  for 
themselves  abounded  in  brilliant  plans  for 
creating  and  increasing  wealth  for  the  country 
at  large.7 

The  greatest  force  of  all  came  on  September 
27,  1790,  with  Mirabeau's  final  speech.  The 
most  sober  and  conservative  of  his  modern 
opponents  speaks  of  its  eloquence  as  "prodi- 
gious." In  this,  the  great  orator  dwelt  first  on 
the  political  necessity  involved,  declaring  that 
the  most  pressing  need  was  to  get  the  govern- 
ment lands  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  so 
to  commit  to  the  nation  and  against  the  old 
privileged  classes  the  class  of  landholders  thus 
created. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  arguments 
there  is  one  leading  point  enforced  with  all  his 
eloquence  and  ingenuity — the  excellence  of 
the  proposed  currency,  its  stability,  and  its 
security.  He  declares  that,  being  based  on  the 
pledge  of  public  lands  and  convertible  into 
them,  the  notes  are  better  secured  than  if  re- 
deemable in  specie;  that  the  precious  metals 
are  only  employed  in  the  secondary  arts,  while 
the  French  paper  money  represents  the  first 
and  most  real  of  all  property,  the  source  of  all 
production,  the  land:  that  while  other  nations 
have  been  obliged  to  circulate  paper  money, 
none  has  ever  been  so  fortunate  as  the  French 
nation,  for  the  reason  that  none  had  ever  be- 
fore been  able  to  give  this  landed  security; 
that  whoever  takes  French  paper  money  has 
practically  a  mortgage  to  secure  it — and  on 
landed  property  that  can  easily  be  sold  to  sat- 
isfy his  claims,  while  other  nations  have  been 
able  to  give  only  a  vague  claim  on  the  entire 
nation.  "And,"  he  cries,  "I  would  rather  have 
a  mortgage  on  a  garden  than  on  a  kingdom!" 
As  a  whole,  the  speech  was  brilliant;  it  was 
often  interrupted  by  applause:  it  settled  the 
question.  People  did  not  stop  to  consider  that 
it  was  the  dashing  speech  of  an  orator  and  not 
the  matured  judgment  of  a  financial  expert; 
they  did  not  see  that  calling  Mirabeau  or  Tal- 
leyrand to  advise  upon  a  monetary  policy, 
because  they  had  shown  boldness  in  danger 
and  strength  in  conflict,  was  like  summoning 
a  prize-fi?hter  to  mend  a  watch. 

In  spite  of  all  this  plausibility  and  elo- 
quence, a  large  minority  stood  firm  to  their 


7  Entrepreneurs 
have  left  the  frontier 
and  now  dwell  in  tent 
camps  on  the  edge 
of  government.  A 
tycoon  is  someone, 
like  Joseph  Calif ano, 
who  knows  how  to 
corner  a  market  of 
federal  funds.  The 
rest  toil  to  shape  leg- 
islation that  shows 
the  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing 100  new  jet 
fighters  or  maintain- 
ing a  moribund  do- 
mestic industry,  like 
shoes  or  sugar.  For- 
tunes are  made  by 
correctly  anticipating 
a  government  regu- 
lation. 
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earlier  principles;  but  on  September  29,  1790, 
by  a  vote  of  0O8  to  423,  the  deed  was  done;  a 
bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  800 
million  new  assignats,  but  solemnly  declar- 
ing that  in  no  case  should  the  entire  amount 
put  in  circulation  ever  exceed  1,200  million. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  it  also  pro- 
vided that  as  .fast  as  the  assignats  were  paid 
into  the  treasury  for  land  they  should  be 
bumed,  and  thus  a  healthful  contraction  be 
constantly  maintained.  Unlike  the  first  issue 
of  the  previous  April  these  new  notes  were  to 
bear  no  interest. 

France  was  now  fully  committed  to  a  policy 
of  inflation:  and,  if  there  had  been  any  ques- 
tion of  this  before,  all  doubts  were  removed 
now  by  various  significant  acts  showing  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  stopping  a  nation  once 
in  the  full  tide  of  a  depreciating  currency.  The 
National  Assembly  had  from  the  first  shown 
an  amazing  liberality  to  all  sorts  of  enterprises, 
wise  or  foolish,  that  were  urged  "for  the  good 
of  the  people.'"  As  a  result  of  these  and  other 
largesses,  the  old  cry  of  the  "lack  of  a  circulat- 
ing medium"  broke  forth  again;  and  espe- 
cially loud  were  the  clamors  for  more  small 
bills.  The  cheaper  currency  had  largely  driven 
out  the  dearer:  paper  had  caused  small  silver 
and  copper  money  mainly  to  disappear;  all 
sorts  of  notes  of  hand,  circulating  under  the 
name  of  '  confidence  bills, "  flooded  France — 
sixty-three  kinds  in  Paris  alone. 

In  the  comparative  ease  of  new  issues  is  seen 
the  action  of  a  law  in  finance  as  certain  as  the 
working  of  a  similar  law  in  natural  philosophy. 
If  a  material  body  falls  from  a  height  its  veloc- 
ity is  accelerated,  by  a  well-known  law,  in  a 
constantly  increasing  ratio;  so  in  issues  of  ir- 
redeemable currency,  in  obedience  to  the 
theories  of  a  legislative  body  or  of  the  people 
at  large,  there  is  a  natural  law  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing circulation  and  depreciation.  The  first 
inflation  bills  were  passed  with  great  difficulty, 
after  sturdy  resistance  and  by  a  majority  of  a 
few  score  out  of  nearly  a  thousand  votes:  but 
now  new  inflation  measures  were  passed  more 
and  more  easily. 

During  the  various  stages  of  this  debate 
there  cropped  up  a  doctrine  old  and  ominous. 
It  was  the  same  that  appeared  toward  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  United  States 
during  what  became  known  as  the  "greenback 
craze"  and  the  free  "silver  craze.'*  In  France 
it  had  been  refuted,  a  generation  before  the 
revolution,  by  Turgot.  just  as  brilliantly  as  it 
was  met  a  hundred  years  later  in  the  United 
States  by  James  A.  Garfield  and  his  compeers. 
This  was  the  doctrine  that  all  currency,  wheth- 


er gold,  paper,  leather,  or  any  other  materi 

derives  its  efficiency  from  the  official  stamp 
bears,  and  that,  this  being  the  case,  a  gove: 
ment  may  relieve  itself  of  its  debts  and  ma 
itself  rich  and  prosperous  simply  by  means 
a  printing  press — fundamentally  the  the* 
that  underlay  the  later  American  doctrine 
"fiat  money." 

The  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  now  ] 
came  desperate  optimists,  declaring  that  in! 
tion  is  prosperity.  Throughout  France  th< 
came  temporary  good  feeling.  The  nation  v 
becoming  inebriated  with  paper  money.  1 
good  feeling  was  that  of  a  drunkard  just  af 
his  draft:  and  it  is  to  be  noted  as  a  simj 
historical  fact,  corresponding  to  a  physioL 
ical  fact,  that  as  drafts  of  paper  money  caj 
faster  the  successive  periods  of  good  feeli 
grew  shorter. 

arious  bad  signs  began 
appear.  Immediately  ai 
each  new  issue  came 
marked  depreciation;  < 
rious  it  is  to  note  the  gi 
eral  reluctance  to  assi 
the  right  reason.  The  decline  in  the  purch 
ing  power  of  paper  money  was  in  obedier 
to  the  simplest  laws  in  economics,  but  Frar 
had  now  gone  beyond  her  thoughtful  stat 
men  and  taken  refuge  in  unwavering  optimis 
giving  any  explanation  of  the  new  difficult 
rather  than  the  right  one.  La  Rochefoucat 
proposed  to  issue  an  address  to  the  peo] 
showing  the  goodness  of  the  currency  and  t 
absurdity  of  preferring  coin.  The  address  v 
unanimously  voted.  As  well  might  they  ha 
attempted  to  show  that  a  beverage  made 
mixing  a  quart  of  wine  and  two  quarts  of  v 
ter  would  possess  all  the  exhilarating  qual 
of  the  original,  undiluted  liquid. 

Attention  was  aroused  by  another  men; 
ing  fact:  specie  disappeared  more  and  mo 
The  explanations  of  this  fact  also  display 
wonderful  ingenuity  in  finding  false  reasc 
and  in  evading  the  true  one.  A  very  comm 
explanation  was  indicated  in  Prudhomm 
newspaper.  Les  Revolutions  de  Paris,  of  Ji 
uary  17.  1791,  which  declared  that  coin  "w 
keep  rising  until  the  people  shall  have  hang 
a  broker."  Another  popular  theory  was  tl 
the  Bourbon  family  was.  in  some  mysterio 
way.  drawing  off  all  solid  money  to  the  ch: 
centers  of  its  intrigues  in  Germany.  Con 
and.  at  the  same  time,  pathetic  were  evidenc 
of  the  widespread  idea  that  if  only  a  gooc 
number  of  people  engaged  in  trade  we 


langed,  the  par  value  of  the  assignats  would 
I  3e  restored.8 

|    Still  another  favorite  idea  was  that  British 
I  emissaries  were  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
instilling  notions  hostile  to  paper.  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  find  these  emissaries,  and  more 
than  one  innocent  person  experienced  the  pop- 
I  alar  wrath  under  the  supposition  that  he  was 
engaged  in  raising  gold  and  depressing  paper. 
Even  Talleyrand,  shrewd  as  he  was,  insisted 
I  that  the  cause  was  simply  that  the  imports 
I  were  too  great  and  the  exports  too  little.9 
This  disappearance  of  specie  was  the  result  of 
la  natural  law  as  simple  and  as  sure  in  its  ac- 
tion as  gravitation;  the  superior  currency  had 
been  withdrawn  because  an  inferior  currency 
could  be  used.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  rem- 
edy this.  In  the  municipality  of  Quilleboeuf 
j  a  considerable  amount  in  specie  having  been 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  citizen,  the  mon- 
!  ey  was  seized  and  sent  to  the  Assembly.  The 
j  people  of  that  town  treated  this  hoarded  gold 
I  as  the  result  of  unpatriotic  wickedness  or  mad- 
ness. Marat  followed  this  theory  by  asserting 
that  de^th  was  the  proper  penalty  for  persons 
who  hid  their  money. 

Still  another  troublesome  fact  began  now  to 
appear.  Though  paper  money  had  increased 
in  amount,  prosperity  had  steadily  diminished. 
'  In  spite  of  all  the  paper  issues,  commercial 
;  activity  grew  more  and  more  spasmodic.  En- 
terprise was  chilled  and  business  became  more 
and  more  stagnant.  Mirabeau,  in  his  speech 
that  decided  the  second  great  issue  of  paper, 
had  insisted  that,  though  bankers  might  suf- 
fer, this  issue  would  be  of  great  service  to 
manufacturers  and  restore  prosperity  to  them 
and  their  workmen.  The  latter  were  for  a  time 
deluded,  but  were  at  last  rudely  awakened 
from  this  delusion.  The  plenty  of  currency 
had  at  first  stimulated  production  and  created 
a  great  activity  in  manufactures,  but  soon  the 
markets  were  glutted  and  the  demand  was 
diminished.10 

In  no  way  can  the  decline  of  manufactur- 
ing, which  had  flourished  before  the  revolu- 
tion, be  better  stated  than  by  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  historians  of  modern  times,  Hein- 
rich  von  Sybel,  who  writes: 

It  is  true  that  at  first  the  assignats  gave  the 
same  impulse  to  business  in  the  city  as  in 
the  country,  but  the  apparent  improvement 
had  no  firm  foundation,  even  in  the  towns. 
Wherever  a  great  quantity  of  paper  money 
is  suddenly  issued  we  invariably  see  a  rapid 
increase  of  trade.  The  great  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium  sets  in  motion  all  the 
energies  of  commerce  and  manufactures; 


capital  for  investment  is  more  easily  found 
than  usual  and  trade  perpetually  receives 
fresh  nutriment.  If  this  paper  represents 
real  credit,  founded  upon  order  and  legal 
security,  from  which  it  can  derive  a  firm 
and  lasting  value,  such  a  movement  may  be 
the  starting  point  of  a  great  and  widely 
extended  prosperity,  as,  for  instance,  a 
splendid  improvement  in  English  agricul- 
ture was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  country  bankers.  If  on  the 
contrary,  the  new  paper  is  of  precarious 
value,  as  was  clearly  seen  to  be  the  case 
with  the  French  assignats  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary, 1791,  it  can  confer  no  lasting  bene- 
fits. For  the  moment,  perhaps,  business  re- 
ceives an  impulse,  all  the  more  violent  be- 
cause every  one  endeavors  to  invest  his 
doubtful  paper  in  buildings,  machines,  and 
goods,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  re- 
tain some  intrinsic  value.  Such  a  movement 
was  witnessed  in  France  in  1791,  and  from 
every  quarter  there  came  satisfactory  re- 
ports of  the  activity  of  manufactures. 

But,  for  the  moment,  the  French  manu- 
facturers derived  great  advantage  from  this 
state  of  things.  As  their  products  could  be 
so  cheaply  paid  for,  orders  poured  in  from 
foreign  countries  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  often  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  to 
satisfy  their  customers.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  prosperity  of  this  kind  must  very  soon 
find  its  limit. .  .  .  When  a  further  fall  in 
the  assignats  took  place,  this  prosperity 
would  necessarily  collapse  and  be  succeeded 
by  a  crisis  all  the  more  destructive  the 
more  deeply  men  had  engaged  in  specula- 
tion under  the  influence  of  the  first  favor- 
able prospects. 

Thus  came  a  collapse  in  manufacturing  and 
commerce,  just  as  it  had  come  previously  in 
France — just  as  it  came  at  various  periods  in 
Austria,  Russia,  America,  and  in  all  countries 
where  men  have  tried  to  build  up  prosperity 
on  irredeemable  paper.  All  this  breaking  down 
of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
nation  made  fearful  inroads  on  the  greater 
fortunes;  but  upon  the  lesser,  and  upon  the 
little  properties  of  the  masses  of  the  nation 
who  relied  upon  their  labor,  it  pressed  with 
intense  severity.  The  capitalist  could  put  his 
surplus  paper  money  into  the  government 
lands  and  await  results;  but  the  men  who 
needed  their  money  from  day  to  day  suffered 
the  worst  of  the  misery. 

Still  another  difficulty  appeared.  There  had 
come  a  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  future. 
Long  before  the  close  of  1791  no  one  knew 
whether  a  piece  of  paper  money  representing 
a  hundred  livres  would,  a  month  later,  have  a 


8  The  modern 
equivalent  of  this  an- 
cient superstition  is 
government  jawbon- 
ing, a  popular  rite 
among  Presidents  de- 
termined    to  scare 

.  away  the  demons  of 
inflation.  The  great- 
est jawbone  in  mod- 
ern memory  belongs 
to  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  in  a  flurry 
of  press  releases  tem- 
porarily delayed  a 
rise  in  the  price  of 
steel. 

9  In  the  current 
crisis  of  the  dollar, 
imports  and  the  trade 
deficit—especially  of 
petroleum — are  the 
alleged  villains.  The 
United  States  imports 
about  half  the  oil  it 
consumes.  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand, 
which  imports  nearly 
all  its  needed  petro- 
leum, last  year  had  a 
trade  surplus  and  a 
strong  currency. 

10  In  the  early  Sev- 
enties a  favorite  tac- 
tic of  Britain's  Con- 
servative party,  when 
faced  with  a  strike 
by  some  vital  work 
force,  like  the  coal 
miners,  was  publicly 
to  take  the  hard  line 
against  increased 
wages  and  privately 
to  print  money  to 
pay  for  the  inevita- 
ble, costly  settlement. 
This  worked  for  a 
while,  and  kept  the 
Tories  in  power,  un- 
til workers  discov- 
ered that  their  raises 
were  still  less  than 
the  rate  of  inflation, 
which  was  caused  by 
the  surfeit  of  money. 
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11  Many  corpora- 
tions with  surplus 
capital  in  the  United 
States  are  now  prey- 
ing on  smaller,  es- 
tablished companies 
rather  than  investing 
their  money  in 
growing  industries. 
Hence  a  spate  of 
proxy  wars :  Pan 
American  and  East- 
ern Airlines  are 
fighting  for  posses- 
sion of  National;  not 
long  ago,  Mobil  Oil 
purchased  Montgom- 
ery Ward;  and  nu- 
merous baseball 
teams  offered  multi- 
million-dollar con- 
tracts to  a  thirty- 
eight-year-old  player. 
Pete  Rose. 

12  Cf.  the  Playboy 
philosophy. 


purchasing  power  of  ninety  or  eighty  or  sixty 
livres.  The  result  was  that  capitalists  feared  to 
embark  their  means  in  business.11  Enterprise 
received  a  mortal  blow.  Demand  for  labor  was 
still  further  diminished;  and  here  came  a  new 
cause  for  calamity,  for  this  uncertainty  with- 
ered all  far-reaching  undertakings.  The  busi- 
ness of  France  dwindled  into  a  mere  living 
from  hand  to  mouth. 

This  state  of  things,  too,  while  it  bore  heavily 
upon  the  moneyed  classes,  was  still  more  ruin- 
ous to  those  in  moderate  and,  most  of  all,  to 
those  in  straitened  circumstances.  With  the 
masses  of  the  people,  the  purchase  of  every 
article  of  supply  became  a  speculation — a  spec- 
ulation in  which  the  professional  speculator 
had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  ordinary 
buyer.  Says  Louis  Blanc,  the  most  brilliant  of 
apologists  for  French  revolutionary  statesman- 
ship, "Commerce  was  dead;  betting  took  its 
place." 


The  real  estate 
section  of  the  news- 
paper is  replacing 
the  financial  pages 
as  the  chronicle  of 
fortunes  won  and 
lost.  Speculators,  in- 
cluding nervous 
Arabs,  are  pouring 
money  into  property 
as  though  it  were  a 
Swiss  bank  account. 


UT  THESE  EVILS,  thoug 

great,  were  small  cor 
pared  with  those  h 
more  deep-seated  sigi 
of  disease  that  no 
showed  themselv* 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  these  was  tl 
obliteration  of  thrift  from  the  minds  of  tl 
French  people.  The  French  are  natural] 
thrifty;  but,  with  such  uncertainty  as  to  i 
future  value,  the  ordinary  motives  for  savin 
and  care  diminished,  and  a  loose  luxury  sprea 
throughout  the  country.12 

A  still  worse  outgrowth  was  the  increase  < 
speculation  and  gambling.  With  the  plethoi 
of  paper  currency  in  1791  appeared  the  fir 
evidences  of  that  cancerous  disease  that  a 
ways  follows  large  issues  of  irredeemable  cu 
rency — a  disease  more  permanently  injurioi 
to  a  nation  than  war,  pestilence,  or  famin 
For  at  the  great  metropolitan  centers  grew 
luxurious,  speculative  stock-gambling  bod 
which,  like  a  malignant  tumor,  absorbed  inl 
itself  the  strength  of  the  nation  and  sent  oi 
its  cancerous  fibers  to  the  remotest  hamlets.  I 
these  city  centers  abundant  wealth  seemed  I 
be  piled  up.  In  the  country  at  large  there  gre 
a  dislike  of  steady  labor  and  a  contempt  f< 
moderate  gains  and  simple  living.13 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  May, '1791,  v 
see  how  public  opinion  was  blinded  in  regai 
to  this  also.  The  author  calls  attention  to  tl 
increase  of  gambling  in  values  of  all  sorts  wil 
these  words:  "What  shall  I  say  of  the  stoc! 
jobbing,  as  frightful  as  it  is  scandalous,  whic 
goes  on  in  Paris  under  the  very  eyes  of  oi 
legislators — a  most  terrible  evil,  yet.  under  tl 
present  circumstances,  necessary?"  The  auth< 
also  speaks  of  these  gamblers  as  using  the  mo 
insidious  means  to  influence  public  opinion  i 
favor  of  their  measures,  and  then  prooo^e 
seriously,  a  change  in  various  matters  of  detai 
thinking  that  this  would  prove  a  sufAciei 
remedy  for  an  evil  that  had  its  roots  far  dow 
in  the  whole  system  of  irredeemable  currenc 
As  well  might  a  physician  prescribe  a  pimp 
wash  for  a  diseased  liver. 

Now  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  £ 
inflation  policy  robs  the  working  class  begc 
to  be  seen  more  plainly.  As  these  knots  i 
plotting  schemers  at  the  city  centers  were  b 
coming  bloated  with  sudden  wealth,  the  pr 
ducing  classes  of  the  country,  though  havir 
in  their  possession  more  and  more  currenc 
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What  do  you 
when  you  look  at 
a  tree? 


It  depends  on  your  perspective.  You  might  see  a  source  of  jobs. 

You  might  see  a  source  of  lumber,  plywood,  paper,  packaging— 
"need"  products  as  opposed  to  "want"  products. 

You  might  see  an  ideal  base  for  a  growth  business,  a  natural  resource 
that,  managed  properly,  renews  itself  perpetually. 

You  might  see  a  splendid  example  of  Nature's  artistry. 

When  we  look  at  a  tree,  we  see  all  these  things,  and  more.  We  see 
our  life's  blood.  Much  of  what  we  do  depends  on  trees.  So  we  take 
care  of  ours. 

We  strive  to  manage  them  in  a  way  that  reconciles  your  perspectives 
and  ours,  so  they'll  provide  jobs,  products,  profits  and  splendor  forever. 

If  we  succeed,  everybody  wins.  You  the  worker,  consumer, 
investor  and  citizen.  And  we  the  employees  and  shareholders  of 
Boise  Cascade. 

Reason  enough  to  try,  don't  you  think? 


Boise  Cascade  Corporation  (?) 

A  company  worth  looking  at. 


THE  AUDI  5000  HAS  BEE 
AS  THE  BEST  LUXURY-SPORTS  SEDA 

 c 


To  be  singled  out  by  ROAD  &  TRACK  as  one  of  the 
"10  Best  Cars  for  a  Changed  World,  1978"  is  no  small 
honor.  This  is  not  an  annual  affair,  as  you  will  note 
from  these  observations  in  their  June  1978  issue. 


"Times  change.  People  change.  Priorities  change. 
Cars  change.  That  in  a  few  words  is  the  rationale 
behind  this  list  of  Ten  Best  Cars.  The  last  time  the 


R&T  editorial  staff  thought  the  time  was  righ 
selecting  a  Best  Cars  list  was  exactly  three  years 
And  before  then  you  have  to  go  back  to  At 
1971  —  nearly  seven  years  ago..." 

 GOOD  

"The  Audi  5000  will  carry  five  passengers  in  q 
luxurious  comfort  but  it  has  a  split  personality 
is  equally  at  home  on  a  twisty  road  where  it  pro\ 


Suggested  retail  price  59,395  P.O  E  Transportation,  local  taxes  and  dealer  delivery  charges  additional.  Fully  equipped  "S"  model  510,975. 


ELECTED  BY  ROAD  &  TRACK 

I  THE  $7500 -  $11000  CATEGORY 


enthusiast  with  a  great  deal  of  driving  entertain- 
|t" 

 GOOD — —  

...for  the  price  it's  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
npetition!' 

Vhy  are  they  saying  such  nice  things  about  the 
di  5000?  Test-drive  the  1979  version  at  your 
rsche  +  Audi  dealer  and  find  out  for  yourself. 

your  local  Porsche  t  Audi  dealer  for  Information  on  leasing  and  delivery  in  Europe 


Choice  of  automatic  or  5-speed  manual  transmission. 
Fully-equipped  "S"  model,  with  virtually  all  the  power 
options  plus  metallic  paint  and  rear  head  rests,  available 
at  a  saving  of  several  hundred  dollars. 

P0RSCHE+AUD1 

Nothing  Even  Comes  Close 


One  of  the  biggest  gold  strikes 
since  Sutter's  Mill. 


The  yield:  3.000  pounds  of 
pure  gold. 

But  it  didn't  come  from  a  mine. 
It  came  from  a  Western  Electric 
factory. 

A  new  kind  of  Midas  Touch 

That's  where  Western  Electrics 
new  process  for  plating  gold  is 
consen  ing  the  precious  metal, 
through  increased  efficiency  and 
precision.  It's  producing  better 
switching  components  for  the  Bell 
System,  to  make  your  phone  service 
clearer  and  more  reliable  than  ever. 

It  must  be  gold  that's  plated  to 
the  switching  components  you  see 
glittering  in  the  photograph,  because 
no  other  metal  can  provide  the  same 
kind  of  efficient,  reliable,  durable, 
and  clear  telephone  transmission. 

But  until  now.  gold-plating  had 
always  been  a  messy  and  imprecise 


process.  There  had  been  no  way  to 
control  it  accurately.  No  way  to  avoid 
depositing  excess  gold  on  the  places 
it  was  intended  to  go.  And  on  the 
places  it  wasn't. 

So  Western  Electric,  working 
with  Bell  Labs,  designed  a  totally 
new  system  to  do  the  job.  Combining 
the  best  of  electro-chemical  and 
programmed  logic  control  technol- 
ogies, the  new  system  can  plate  gold 
with  hair-thin  precision.  Depositing 
only  the  desired  amount,  only  on  the 
designated  spot.  With  no  waste 
whatsoever. 

Gilt-edged  savings 

Besides  producing  a  much 
better  product.  Western  Electric  has 
mined  a  savings  of  S9  million  from 
the  process.  And  that's  another 
way  we're  helping  your  Bell 
Telephone  Company 


hold  down  the  cost  of  your  phone 
service. 

Even  bigger  benefits 

And  since  the  new  process  uses 
55%  less  gold  than  the  old  one.  we 
could  more  than  double  production  c 
our  improved  switching  component. 
Without  consuming  any  more  of  the 
shiny  natural  resource. 

But  there  are  more  environ- 
mental plusses.  The  new  process 
has  almost  completely  eliminated  th 
gaseous  wastes  plating  used  to 
produce.  It's  cut  the  liquid  wastes  by 
90%.  And  it  runs  on  67%  less  power. 

This  improved  gold-plating 
technique  is  another  way  Western 
Electric  is  working  to  hold  down  the 
cost,  while  continually  raising  the 
quality  of  your  phone  service. 
Keeping  your  cotnm  un  ications 
system  the  best  in  the  ivorld. 


Western  Electric 


ew  lean,  hi  the  schemes  and  speculations  put 
rth  by  stockjobbers  and  stimulated  by  the 
inting  of  more  currency,  multitudes  of  small 
rtunes  were  absorbed  and  lost  while  a  few 
ollen  fortunes  were  rapidly  aggregated  in 
e  larger  cities.  This  crippled  a  large  class  in 
e  country  districts  that  had  employed  a  great 
unber  of  workmen.14 

In  the  leading  French  cities  now  arose  a 
xury  and  license  that  was  a  greater  evil  even 
an  the  plundering  that  ministered  to  it.  In 
e  country  the  gambling  spirit  spread  more 
id  more.  Says  the  same  thoughtful  historian 
torn  I  have  already  quoted:  "What  a  pros- 
:ct  for  a  country  when  its  rural  population 
is  changed  into  a  great  band  of  gamblers!" 
Nor  was  this  reckless  and  corrupt  spirit  con- 
led  to  businessmen;  it  began  to  break  out  in 
facial  circles,  and  public  men  who,  a  few 
•ars  before,  had  been  thought  above  all  pos- 
bility  of  taint,  became  luxurious,  reckless, 
•nical.  and  finally  corrupt.  Mirabeau  himself, 
ho,  not  many  months  previous,  had  risked 
iprisonment  and  even  death  to  establish  con- 
itutional  government,  was  nowr — at  this  very 
I  me — secretly  receiving  heavy  bribes.  Such 
I  )rruption  grew  as  naturally  as  a  fungus  on  a 
I  iuck  heap.  It  was  first  felt  in  business  opera- 


tions, but  soon  began  to  be  seen  in  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  in  journalism.  Mirabeau  was  by 
no  means  the  only  example.  Bribery  of  legis- 
lators followed  as  a  matter  of  course.1  J  Three 
members  accepted  a  bribe  of  500,000  livres 
for  aiding  legislation  calculated  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  certain  stockjobbers.  And  while  it 
is  some  comfort  to  know  that  nearly  all  con- 
cerned were  guillotined  for  it,  there  were 
enough  corrupt  legislators  to  cause  widespread 
distrust,  cynicism,  and  want  of  faith  in  any 
patriotism  or  any  virtue. 


VEN  worse  than  this  was 
the  breaking  down  of  the 
morals  of  the  country  at 
large,  resulting  from  the 
sudden  building  up  of 
ostentatious  wealth  in  a 


few  large  cities,  and  from  the  gambling,  specu- 
lative spirit  spreading  from  these  to  the  small 
towns  and  rural  districts.16  From  this  was  de- 
veloped an  even  more  disgraceful  result — the 
decay  of  a  true  sense  of  national  good  faith. 
The  patriotism  that  the  fear  of  the  absolute 
monarchy,  the  machinations  of  the  Court  party, 
the  menaces  of  the  army,  and  the  threats  of  all 


14  By  the  year 
2000,  about  80  per- 
cent of  American 
workers  will  be  in 
service  jobs.  At  pres- 
ent, only  4  percent 
work  on  farms.  Col- 
lege graduates,  more 
and  more,  are  look- 
ing for  employment 
with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, because  the 
pay  and  benefits  are 
often  better  than 
those  in  private  in- 
dustry. The  Mafia  is 
America's  best- 
known  holding  com- 
pany. 

15  The  list  of  Con- 
gressmen who  ac- 
cepted money  and 
gifts  from  the  Ko- 
rean businessman 
Tongsun  Park  reads 
like  the  final  yea 
vote  for  the  Congres- 
sional pay  raise.  And 
so  numerous  was  the 
participation  in  each 
instance  that  only  a 
few  of  the  usual  sus- 
pects could  be  round- 
ed up,  although 
badges  of  achieve- 
ment are  now  award- 
ed to  members  who 
are  reelected  while 
under  criminal  in- 
dictment. 

16  Cf.  Atlantic  City, 
the  recent  successes 
of  casino  stocks,  and 
the  decision  by  voters 
and  state  legislators 
around  the  country 
to  rely  upon  mob- 
sters and  gambling 
interests  to  restore 
economic  vitality  to 
depressed  areas. 
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17  Among  the  vari- 
ous special  interests 
now  in  the  United 
States,  inflation  per- 
haps has  the  strong- 
est constituency.  The 
debtor  class  now  in- 
cludes most  home 
and  car  buyers,  gov- 
ernment agencies 
with  outstanding  con- 
tracts, federal  em- 
ployees who  by  law 
are  immune  to  infla- 
tion, stock  and  com- 
modity traders  who 
buy  on  margin,  and 
businesses  that  want 
to  show  investors  an 
ever-increasing  bal- 
ance sheet.  The  mail- 
order catalogue  for 
the  debtor  class  is 
the  recently  revived 
Life  magazine,  which 
displays  on  its  pages 
the  accessories  of  the 
good  life. 


monarchical  Europe  had  been  unable  to  shake 
was  gradually  disintegrated  by  this  same  spec- 
ulative, stockjobbing  habit  fostered  by  the 
superabundant  currency. 

At  the  outset,  in  the  discussions  preliminary 
to  the  first  issue  of  paper  money,  Mirabeau  and 
others  who  had  favored  it  had  insisted  that 
patriotism,  as  well  as  an  enlightened  self-inter- 
est, would  lead  the  people  to  keep  up  the  value 
of  paper  money.  The  very  opposite  of  this  was 
now  revealed,  for  there  appeared  a  vast  debtor 
class  in  the  nation,  directly  interested  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  in  which  they 
were  to  pay  their  debts.  The  nucleus  of  this 
class  was  formed  by  those  who  had  purchased 
the  Church  lands  from  the  government.  Only 
small  down  payments  had  been  required,  and 
the  remainder  was  to  be  paid  in  deferred  in- 
stallments. An  indebtedness  of  a  multitude  of 
people  had  thus  been  created  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  of  millions.1' 

This  body  of  debtors  soon  saw,  of  course, 
that  their  interest  was  to  depreciate  the  cur- 
rency in  which  their  debts  were  to  be  paid; 
and  these  were  -speedily  joined  by  a  far 
more  influential  class — those  whose  specula- 
tive tendencies  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
abundance  of  paper  money,  and  who  had  gone 
largely  into  debt,  looking  for  a  rise  in  nominal 
values.  Before  long,  the  debtor  class  became 
a  powerful  body  extending  through  all  ranks 
of  society.  From  the  stock  gambler  who  sat  in 
the  Assembly  to  the  small  land  speculator  in 
the  rural  districts;  from  the  sleek  inventor  of 
canards  on  the  Paris  Exchange  to  the  lying 
stockjobber  in  the  market  town,  all  pressed 
vigorously  for  new  issues  of  paper;  all  were 
apparently  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
that  in  new  issues  of  paper  lay  the  only  chance 
for  national  prosperity. 

This  great  debtor  class  soon  gained  control. 
Strange  as  it  might  seem  to  those  who  have 
not  watched  the  same  causes  at  work  at  a 
previous  period  in  France  and  at  various  times 
in  other  countries,  while  every  issue  of  paper 
money  really  made  matters  worse,  a  supersti- 
tion gained  ground  among  the  people  at  large 
that,  if  only  enough  paper  money  were  issued 
and  were  more  cunningly  handled,  the  poor 
would  be  made  rich.  Henceforth,  all  opposi- 
tion was  futile.  In  December,  1791.  a  report 
was  made  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  favor 
of  yet  another  great  issue  of  300  million  more 
in  paper  money.  In  regard  to  this  report  Jo- 
seph Cambon  said  that  more  money  was  need- 
ed, but  asked,  "Will  you,  in  a  moment  when 
stockjobbing  is  carried  on  with  such  fury,  give 
it  new  power  by  adding  so  much  more  to  the 


circulation?"  But  such  high  consideratic 
were  now  little  regarded.  Another  member  i 
clared,  "There  is  not  enough  money  yet  in  ( 
culation;  if  there  were  more,  the  sales  of  i 
tional  lands  would  be  more  rapid."  And  I 
official  report  of  his  speech  states  that  th< 
words  were  applauded. 

The  evils  that  we  have  already  seen  arisi 
from  the  earlier  issues  were  now  aggravate 
but  the  most  curious  thing  that  evolved  out 
all  this  chaos  was  a  new  system  of  politi 
economy.  In  speeches,  newspapers,  and  pa 
phlets  about  this  time,  it  was  declared  th 
after  all,  a  depreciated  currency  is  a  blessii 
that  gold  and  silver  form  an  unsatisfact< 
standard  for  measuring  values;  that  it  is  a  gc 
thing  to  have  a  currency  that  will  not  go  out 
the  kingdom  and  that  separates  France  fn 
other  nations;  that  thus  shall  manufacturers 
encouraged;  that  commerce  with  other  natic 
may  be  a  curse,  and  hindrance  thereto  may 
a  blessing;  that  the  laws  of  political  econon 
however  applicable  in  other  times,  are  not  i 
plicable  to  this  particular  period,  and,  howe^ 
operative  in  other  nations,  are  not  now  so 
France;  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  politi 
economy  are  perhaps  suited  to  the  minions 
despotism  but  not  to  the  free  and  enlighter 
inhabitants  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  eij 
teenth  century;  that  the  whole  state  of  pres< 
things,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  is  a  blessii 
All  these  ideas,  and  others  quite  as  strikii 
were  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  debates 
the  various  new  issues. 

Within  four  months  came  another  report 
the  Assembly  as  ingenious  as  those  precedii 
It  declared:  "\our  committee  is  thorougl 
persuaded  that  the  amount  of  the  circulati 
medium  before  the  revolution  was  greater  th 
that  of  the  assignats  today:  but  at  that  time  1 
money  circulated  slowly  and  now  it  pas 
rapidly  so  that  1  billion  assignats  do  the  wc 
of  2  billions  of  specie."  The  report  forete 
further  increase  in  prices,  but  by  some  curie 
jugglery  reaches  a  conclusion  favorable 
further  inflation.  Despite  these  encouraj 
ments  the  assignats  nominally  worth  100  liv: 
had  fallen,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  17* 
to  about  60  livres,  and  during  that  month  \ 
to  53  livres. 

In  April,  at  about  the  same  time  Camb 
sneered  ominously  at  public  creditors  as  "ri 
people,  old  financiers,  and  bankers,"  paymi 
was  suspended  on  dues  to  public  creditors  i 
all  amounts  exceeding  10,000  francs.  This  v 
hailed  by  many  as  a  measure  in  the  intere 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  but  the  res 
was  that  it  injured  them  most  of  all.  Hen 
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atic  jrward,  until  the  end  of  this  history,  capital 
-as  quietly  taken  from  labor  and  locked  up 
1  all  the  ways  that  financial  ingenuity  could 
evise.  All  that  saved  thousands  of  laborers  in 
Jli  ranee  from  starvation  was  that  they  were 
tlte»  rafted  off  into  the  army  and  sent  to  be  killed 
n  foreign  battlefields.18  And  strange  as  it  may 
m  t  first  appear,  while  the  depreciation  of  the 
m  urrency  had  raised  all  products  enormously 
J! 1 1  price,  the  stoppage  of  so  many  manufac- 
tories and  the  withdrawal  of  capital  caused 
rages  in  the  summer  of  1792,  after  all  the 
i,  nflation,  to  be  as  small  as  they  had  been  four 
m  ears  before — viz.,  fifteen  sous  per  day.  No 
tefl  aore  striking  example  can  be  seen  of  the  truth 
Ma  ttered  by  Daniel  Webster,  that  "of  all  the 
Ic'l  ontrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes 
'oa  i  mankind,  none  has  been  more  effective  than 
h  hat  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money." 
m  But  now  another  source  of  wealth  was  opened 
W  0  the  nation.  There  came  a  confiscation  of 
he  large  estates  of  landed  proprietors  who  had 
led  the  country.  An  estimate  in  1793  made  the 
t-  ralue  of  these  estates  3  billion  francs.  As  a 
oi  :onsequence,  the  issues  of  paper  money  were 
m  :ontinued  in  increased  amounts,  on  the  old 
«  heory  that  they  were  guaranteed  by  the  solemn 
:  >ledge  of  these  lands  belonging  to  the  state. 
I  Jnder  the  Legislative  Assembly  through  the 
1  'ear  1792,  new  issues  were  made  virtually 
;  rvery  month,  so  that  at  the  end  of  January, 
:  1793,  it  was  more  and  more  realized  that  the 
i  japer  money  actually  in  circulation  amounted 
0  close  upon  3  billion  francs.  All  this  had  been 
ssued  publicly,  in  open  sessions  of  the  Na- 
ional  and  Legislative  Assemblies;  but  now, 
inder  the  National  Convention,  the  Com- 
mittees of  Public  Safety  and  of  Finance  began 
0  decree  new  issues  privately,  in  secret  ses- 
sion. As  a  result,  the  issues  became  larger  still, 
ind  400  workmen  were  added  to  those  previ- 
ously engaged  in  furnishing  this  paper  money; 
these  were  so  pressed  with  work  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  in  the  eve- 
ning that  they  struck  for  higher  wages  and 
were  successful. 

The  consequences  of  these  overissues  now 
began  to  be  more  painfully  evident  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  Articles  of  common  consumption 
became  enormously  dear  and  prices  were  con- 
stantly rising.  Orators  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, clubs,  local  meetings,  and  elsewhere 
now  endeavored  to  enlighten  people  by  assign- 
ing every  reason  for  this  depreciation  save  the 
true  one.  They  declaimed  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  ministry,  the  want  of  patriotism 
among  the  moderates,  the  intrigues  of  the  emi- 
grant nobles,  the  hardheartedness  of  the  rich, 


the  monopolizing  spirit  of  the  merchants,  the 
perversity  of  the  shopkeepers — each  and  all  of 
these  as  causes  of  the  difficulty.19 


His  decline  in  the  govern- 
ment paper  was  at  first  some- 
what masked  by  fluctuations. 
For  at  various  times  the 
value  of  the  currency  rose. 
The  general  success  of  the 
French  army  against  the  invaders,  with  the  ad- 
ditional security  offered  by  new  confiscations 
of  land,  caused,  in  November,  1792,  an  appre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  currency;  the  franc 
had  stood  at  57  and  it  rose  to  about  69;  but 
the  downward  tendency  was  soon  resumed,  and 
in  September,  1793,  the  assignats  had  sunk 
below  30.  Then  sundry  new  victories  and 
coruscations  of  oratory  gave  momentary  con- 
fidence so  that  in  December,  1793,  they  rose 
above  50.  But  despite  these  fluctuations  the 
downward  tendency  soon  became  more  rapid. 

The  washerwomen  of  Paris,  finding  soap  so 
dear  that  they  could  hardly  purchase  it,  in- 
sisted that  all  the  merchants  who  were  endeav- 
oring to  save  something  of  their  little  property 
Py  refusing  to  sell  their  goods  for  the  wretched 
currency  with  which  France  was  flooded, 
should  be  punished  with  death;  the  women  of 
the  markets  and  the  hangers-on  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  called  loudly  for  a  law  "to  equalize  the 
value  of  paper  money  and  silver  coin."  It  was 
also  demanded  that  a  tax  be  laid  especially  on 
the  rich,  to  the  amount  of  400  million  francs, 
to  buy  bread.  Marat  declared  loudly  that  the 
people,  by  hanging  shopkeepers  and  plunder- 
ing stores,  could  easily  remove  the  trouble. 

The  result  was  that  on  February  28,  1793, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  mob  of  men 
and  women  in  disguise  began  plundering  the 
stores  and  shops  of  Paris.  At  first  they  de- 
manded only  bread;  soon  they  insisted  on  cof- 
fee and  rice  and  sugar;  at  last  they  seized 
everything  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands 
— cloth,  clothing,  groceries,  and  luxuries  of 
every  kind.  Two  hundred  such  places  were 
plundered.  This  was  endured  for  six  hours,  and 
finally  order  was  restored  only  by  a  grant  of 
4  million  francs  to  buy  off  the  mob.20  The  new 
political  economy  was  beginning  to  bear  its 
fruits  luxuriantly.  A  gaudy  growth  of  it  ap- 
peared at  the  City  Hall  of  Paris  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  complaints  of  the  plundered 
merchants,  it  was  declared,  in  the  midst  of 
great  applause,  that  "shopkeepers  were  only 


18  The  draft,  both 
then  and  now,  is  best 
understood  as  a  law 
of  economics. 

Today's  most 
popular  evil  is  the 
OPEC  cartel,  an  off- 
color,  late-model  ver- 
sion of  the  Yellow 
Peril.  Distressing 
problems,  from  the 
failure  of  the  schools 
to  the  high  price  of 
a  new  house,  are  the 
responsibility  of 
greedy  Arabs.  One 
Congressman  has 
proposed  making  the 
date  of  the  most  re- 
cent petroleum  price 
increase  a  "Day  of 
National  Indigna- 
tion." 


20  Only  on  occa- 
sions such  as  the 
New  York  City  black- 
out do  mobs  run 
through  the  streets 
and  demand  their 
spoils.  Most  of  the 
time  the  rewards  can 
be  dispensed  in  less 
gaudy  fashion  and 
out  of  the  view  of 
television.  Income 
transfers  account  for 
nearly  40  percent  of 
President  Carter's 
budget.  This  does 
not  include  subsidy 
programs,  import  re- 
strictions, or  defense 
spending. 
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21  This  is  the  ro- 
mance with  ration- 
ing. In  government, 
its  suitors  include 
Energy  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger 
and  California  Gov- 
ernor Jerry  Brown, 
who  hides  his  pas- 
sion by  calling  it 
"austerity." 

22  The  largest  own- 
ers of  farmland  in 
the  United  States  are 
conglomerates,  such 
as  Del  Monte  or  Ten- 
neco.  Despite  this 
concentration  of  own- 
ership, the  adjusted 
income  of  many 
farmers  is  no  better 
now  than  it  was  in 
the  Depression.  In 
place  of  dust  bowls 
and  novels  like  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath, 
we  have  farmers  who 
are  filmed  block- 
ing an  interstate 
highway  with  their 
tractors. 


giving  back  to  the  people  what  they  had 
hitherto  robbed  them  of." 

The  mob  having  thus  been  bought  off  by 
concessions  and  appeased  by  oratory,  the  gov- 
ernment gained  time  to  think,  and  now  came 
a  series  of  amazing  expedients — and  yet  all 
perfectly  logical. 

The  most  vicious  outgrowth  of  the  vast  issue 
of  fiat  money  was  the  "Maximum."  As  far  back 
as  November,  1792,  the  Terrorist  associate  of 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  in  view  of  the  steady  rise 
in  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  had  pro- 
posed a  scheme  by  which  these  prices  should 
be  established  by  law,  at  a  rate  proportionate 
to  the  wages  of  the  working  classes.  This  plan 
fingered  in  men's  minds,  taking  shape  in  vari- 
ous resolutions  and  decrees  until  the  whole 
culminated  on  September  29,  1793,  in  the  Law 
of  the  Maximum. 

While  all  this  legislation  was  high-handed,  it 
was  not  careless.  Even  statesmen  of  the  great- 
est strength,  having  once  been  drawn  into  this 
flood,  were  borne  on  into  excesses  that,  a 
little  earlier,  would  have  appalled  them.  Com- 
mittees of  experts  were  appointed  to  study  the 
whole  subject  of  prices,  and  at  last  there  were 
adopted  the  great  "four  rules"  that  seemed 
to  statesmen  of  the  time  a  masterly  solution. 

First,  the  price  of  each  article  of  necessity 
was  to  be  fixed  at  one-and-one-third  times  its 
price  in  1790.  Second,  all  transportation  was 
to  be  added  at  a  fixed  rate  per  league.  Third.  5 
percent  was  to  be  added  for  the  profit  of  the 
wholesaler.  Fourth,  10  percent  was  to  be  added 
for  the  profit  of  the  retailer.  Nothing  could 
look  more  reasonable.  Great  was  the  jubilation. 

The  first  result  of  the  Maximum  was  that 
every  means  was  taken  to  evade  the  fixed  price 
imposed,  and  the  farmers  brought  in  as  little 
produce  as  they  possibly  could.  This  increased 
the  scarcity,  and  the  people  of  the  large  cities 
were  put  on  an  allowance.  Tickets  were  issued 
authorizing  the  bearer  to  obtain  at  the  official 
prices  a  certain  amount  of  bread,  sugar,  soap, 
wood,  or  coal  to  cover  immediate  necessities.21 

But  it  was  found  that  the  Maximum,  with 
its  divinely  revealed  four  rules,  could  not  be 
made  to  work  well — even  by  the  shrewdest  de- 
vices. In  the  greater  part  of  France  it  could 
not  be  enforced.  The  war  had  raised  merchan- 
dise of  foreign  origin  far  above  the  price  al- 
lowed under  the  first  rule — namely,  the  price 
of  1790  with  an  addition  of  one-third.  Shop- 
keepers therefore  could  not  sell  such  goods 
without  ruin.  The  result  was  that  many  went 
o>;t  of  business,  and  the  remainder  forced  buy- 
ers to  pay  enormous  charges  under  the  very 
natural  excuse  that  the  seller  risked  his  life  in 


trading  at  all.  That  this  excuse  was  valid  is 
easily  seen  by  the  daily  lists  of  those  con- 
demned to  the  guillotine,  in'  which  not  infre- 
quently figure  the  names  of  men  charged  with 
violating  the  Maximum  laws.  Manufactures 
were  generally  crippled  and  frequently  de- 
stroyed, and  agriculture  was  fearfully  depressed. 
To  detect  goods  concealed  by  farmers  and 
shopkeepers,  a  spy  system  was  established  with 
a  reward  to  the  informer  of  one-third  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  discovered.  To  spread  ter- 
ror, the  Criminal  Tribunal  at  Strasbourg  was 
ordered  to  destroy  the  dwelling  of  anyone 
found  guilty  of  selling  goods  above  the  price 
set  by  law.  The  farmer  often  found  that  he 
could  not  raise  his  products  at  anything  like 
the  price  required  by  the  new  law;  and  when 
he  tried  to  hold  back  his  crops  or  cattle,  alleg- 
ing that  he  could  not  afford  to  sell  them  at  the 
prices  fixed  by  law,  they  were  frequently  taken 
from  him  by  force  and  he  was  fortunate  if  paid 
even  in  the  depreciated  fiat  money — fortunate, 
indeed,  if  he  finally  escaped  with  his  life.22 
Involved  in  all  these  perplexities,  the  Con- 
vention tried  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  It  de- 
creed that  any  person  selling  gold  or  silver 
coin,  or  making  any  difference  in  any  transac- 
tion between  paper  and  specie,  should  be  im- 
prisoned in  irons  for  six  years;  that  anyone 
who  refused  to  accept  a  payment  in  assignats, 
or  accepted  assignats  at  a  discount,  should  pay 
a  fine  of  3,000  francs:  and  that  anyone  com- 
mitting this  crime  a  second  time  should  pay 
a  fine  of  6,000  francs  and  suffer  imprisonment 
twenty  years  in  irons.  Later,  on  September  8. 

1793,  the  penalty  for  such  offenses  was  made 
death,  with  confiscation  of  the  criminal's  prop- 
erty, and  a  reward  was  offered  to  any  person 
informing  the  authorities  regarding  any  such 
criminal  transaction.  To  reach  the  climax  oi 
ferocity,  the  Convention   decreed,   in  May 

1794,  that  the  death  penalty  should  be  inflicted 
on  any  person  convicted  of  "having  asked 
before  a  bargain  was  concluded,  in  whal 
money  payment  was  to  be  made." 

j  k  HESE  MAXIMUM  laws  wen 

perfectly  logical.  Whenevei 
— m  any  nation  entrusts  to  its  leg 

/     m  islators  the  issue  of  a  cur 

^       ^  rency  not  based  on  the  ide£ 

^■HHA  of  redemption  in  standarc 
coin  recognized  in  the  commerce  of  civilizec 
nations,  it  entrusts  to  them  the  power  to  raise 
or  depress  the  value  of  every  article  in  th< 
possession  of  every  citizen.  Louis  XIV  hac 
claimed  that  all  property  in  France  was  hii 
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'  m,  and  that  what  private  persons  held  was 
*    much  his  as  if  it  were  in  his  coffers.  But 
"J  en  this  assumption  is  exceeded  by  the  con- 
cating  power  exercised  in  a  country  where, 
J  stead  of  leaving  values  to  be  measured  by  a 
7  indard  common  to  the  whole  world,  they  are 
ft  to  be  depressed  or  raised  at  the  whim, 
'   price,  or  interest  of  a  body  of  legislators, 
hen  this  power  is  given,  the  power  of  fixing 
ices  is  inevitably  included  in  it.23 
The  main  cause  of  these  evils  was  tampering 
:th  the  circulating  medium  of  an  entire  na- 
m:  keeping  all  values  in  fluctuation;  discour- 
sing enterprise;  paralyzing  energy;  under- 
i  ining  sobriety;  obliterating  thrift;  promoting 
;  :travagance;  and  exciting  riot  by  the  issue 
an  irredeemable  currency.  The  true  business 
ay  of  meeting  the  enormous  demands  on 
ranee  during  the  first  years  of  the  revolution 
id  been  stated  at  the  very  beginning  by  a  true 
atesman  and  sound  financier,  Du  Pont  de 
emours.  He  had  shown  that  using  the  same 
iper  as  a  circulating  medium  and  as  a  means 
ir  selling  the  national  real  estate  was  like 
sing  the  same  implement  for  an  oyster  knife 
nd  a  razor. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  assignats  sank 
1  value  because  they  were  not  well  secured — 
lat  securing  them  on  government  real  estate 
■  as  as  futile  as  if  the  United  States  had,  in  the 
nancial  troubles  of  its  early  days,  secured 
otes  on  its  real  estate.  This  objection  is  ut- 
;rly  fallacious.  The  government  lands  of  our 
ountry  were  remote  from  the  centers  of  capi- 
il  and  difficult  to  examine;  the  French  na- 
ional  real  estate  was  near  these  centers — even 
i  them— and  easy  to  examine.  Our  national 
eal  estate  was  unimproved  and  unproductive; 
heirs  was  improved  and  productive,  its  aver- 
ge  productiveness  in  market  in  ordinary  times 
>eing  from  4  to  5  percent. 

ft  has  also  been  objected  that  the  attempt 
o  secure  the  assignats  on  government  real 
state  failed  because  of  the  general  want  of 
:onfidence  in  the  title  derived  by  the  purchas- 
rs  from  the  new  government.  Everything, 
lowever,  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
•Tench  people  had  a  fanatical  confidence  in 
he  stability  of  the  new  government  during  the 
rreater  part  of  the  revolution.  There  were  dis- 
)elievers  in  the  security  of  the  assignats  just 
is  there  were  disbelievers  in  the  paper  money 
)f  the  United  States  throughout  our  Civil  War; 
rot  they  were  usually  a  small  minority.  Even 
granting  that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  invest- 
ment in  French  lands,  the  French  people  cer- 
:ainly  had  as  much  confidence  in  the  secure 
possession  of  government  lands  as  any  people 


can  ever  have  in  large  issues  of  government 
bonds.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  far 
more  confidence  in  their  lands  as  a  security 
than  modern  nations  can  usually  have  in  large 
issues  of  bonds  obtained  by  payments  of  irre- 
deemable paper.  One  simple  fact,  as  stated  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  that  made  assignats  difficult 
to  convert  into  real  estate  was  that  the  vast 
majority  of  people  could  not  afford  to  make 

investments  outside  their  business;  and  this        23  This,     in  the 

fact  is  no  less  fatal  to  any  attempt  to  contract     United  Slates,  is  the 

large  issues  of  irredeemable  paper — save,  per-     Power  to  tax* 

haps,  a  bold,  statesmanlike  attempt  that  seizes 

the  best  time  and  presses  every  advantage, 

eschewing  all  juggling  devices  and  sacrificing 

everything  to  maintain  a  sound  currency  based 

on  standards  common  to  the  entire  financial 

world. 


nd  now  was  seen,  taking 
possession  of  the  nation, 
that  idea  which  developed 
so  easily  out  of  the  fiat 
money  system — the  idea 
that  the  ordinary  needs  of 


government  may  be  legitimately  met  wholly  by 
the  means  of  paper  currency;  that  taxes  may 

be  dispensed  with.24  As  a  result,  it  was  found        24  Cf.  "Guns  and 
that  the  assignat  printing  press  was  the  one  Butter." 
resource  left  to  the  government,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  paper  money  became 
every  day  more  appalling. 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  many  to  learn  that, 
in  spite  of  these  evident  results  of  too  much 
currency,  the  old  cry  of  a  "scarcity  of  circu- 
lating medium"  was  not  stilled;  it  appeared 
not  long  after  each  issue,  no  matter  how  large. 

But  every  thoughtful  student  of  financial 
history  knows  that  this  cry  always  comes  after 
such  issues — nay,  that  it  must  come — because 
in  obedience  to  a  natural  law,  the  former 
scarcity,  or  rather  insufficiency  of  currency, 
recurs  just  as  soon  as  prices  become  adjusted 
to  the  new  volume,  and  there  comes  some  little 
revival  of  business  with  the  usual  increase  of 
credit. 

All  this  vast  chapter  in  financial  folly  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  if  it  resulted  from  the 
direct  action  of  men  utterly  unskilled  in  fi- 
nance. This  is  a  grave  error.  That  wild  schem- 
ers and  dreamers  took  a  leading  part  in  setting 
the  fiat  money  system  going  is  true:  that  specu- 
lation and  interested  financiers  made  it  worse 
is  also  true;  but  the  men  who  had  charge  of 
French  finance  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
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25  The  recent  de- 
cline of  the  dollar 
indicates  how  help- 
less the  United  States 
is  to  defend  its  cur- 
rency. This  is  he- 
cause  many  dollars 
are  the  property  of 
foreign  countries — 
for  their  reserves — 
or  of  multinational 
corporations,  which 
have  discovered  cur- 
rency speculation  as 
the  poor  have  the 
horses. 


who  made  these  experiments,  which  seem  to 
us  so  monstrous,  in  order  to  rescue  themselves 
and  their  country  from  the  flood  that  was 
sweeping  everything  to  financial  ruin,  were 
universally  recognized  as  among  the  most  skill- 
ful and  honest  financiers  in  Europe.  Cambon, 
especially,  ranked  then  and  ranks  now  as 
among  the  most  expert  in  any  period.  The  di- 
sastrous results  of  all  his  courage  and  ability  in 
the  attempt  to  stand  against  the  deluge  of 
paper  money  show  how  powerless  are  the  most 
skillful  masters  of  finance  to  stem  the  tide  of 
fiat-money  calamity  once  it  is  fairly  under 
headway;  and  how  useless  are  all  enactments 
they  can  devise  against  the  underlying  laws  of 
nature. 

Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  new 
issues  went  on.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  the  steady  action  of  another 
simple  law  in  finance.  Prisons,  guillotines,  en- 
actments inflicting  twenty  years'  imprisonment 
in  chains  upon  persons  twice  convicted  of  buy- 
ing or  selling  paper  money  at  less  than  its 
nominal  value,  and  death  upon  investors  in 
foreign  securities,  were  powerless.  The  Na- 
tional Convention,  fighting  a  world  in  arms 
and  with  an  armed  revolt  on  its  own  soil, 
showed  titanic  power,  but  in  its  struggle  to 
circumvent  one  simple  law  of  nature  its  weak- 
ness was  pitiable.25 


he  question  will  natural] 
be  asked:  On  whom  did  thi 
vast  depreciation  mainly  fa 
at  last?  When  this  currenc 
had  sunk  to  about  one  thre« 
hundredth  part  of  its  nom 
nal  value  and,  after  that,  to  nothing,  in  whos 
hands  was  the  bulk  of  it?  The  answer  is  sin 
pie.  I  shall  give  it  in  the  exact  words  of  thi 
thoughtful  historian  Von  Sybel,  from  whoi 
I  have  already  quoted: 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1795,  the  paper 
money  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  working  classes,  employees  and  men 
of  small  means,  whose  property  was  not 
large  enough  to  invest  in  stores  of  goods  or 
national  lands.  Financiers  and  m.en  of  large 
means  were  shrewd  enough  to  put  as  much 
of  their  property  as  possible  into  objects 
of  permanent  value.  The  working  classes 
had  no  such  foresight  or  skill  or  means. 
On  them  finally  came  the  great  crushing 
weight  of  the  loss.  After  the  first  collapse 
came  up  the  cries  of  the  starving.  Roads 
and  bridges  were  neglected;  many  manu- 
factures were  given  up  in  utter  helpless- 
ness None  felt  any  confidence  in  the 

future  in  any  respect;  few  dared  to  make  a 
business  investment  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  it  was  accounted  a  folly  to  curtail  the 
pleasures  of  the  moment,  to  accumulate  or 


May  5 


July  14 


October  5 


1789 


Assigr 
circul 
(milli 
livres  or 


An  attempt  to  cure  the  bankrupt 
state  of  the  public  treasury 
caused  Louis  XVI  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  States-General,  which 
later  amalgamated  into  the  sin- 
gle-chamber National  Assembly 

Fall  of  the  Bastille,  after  several 
days  of  rioting  in  Paris 

Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  adopted  by  Assembly 

November  2      Confiscation  of  church  property 
1790 

April  First  issue  of  paper  assignats, 

400  million  livres 

September  29   Second  issue,  800  million 


June  19 


1791 

Third  issue,  600  million 


40 
1.20 
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1 ;  save  for  so  uncertain  a  future. 

;  I  This  system  in  finance  was  accompanied  by 
I  ystem  in  politics  no  less  startling,  and  each 
1  item  tended  to  aggravate  the  other.  The  wild 
licals  having  sent  to  the  guillotine  first  all 
j  :  Royalists  and  next  all  the  leading  Republi- 
is  they  could  entrap,  the  various  factions 
I  gan  sending  each  other  to  the  same  desti- 
tions:  Hebertists,  Dantonists,  with  various 
ler    factions    and    groups,    and,  finally. 
! ;  Robespierrists  followed   each   other  in 
I  rid  succession.  After  these  declaimers  and 
I  rase-mongers  had  thus  disappeared,  there 
I  me  to  power,  in  October,  1795,  a  new  gov- 
iment — mainly  a  survival  of  the  more  scoun- 
!  elly — the  Directory.  It  found  the  country 
|  terly  impoverished,  and  its  only  resource  at 
st  was  to  print  more  paper  and  to  issue  it  even 
'  die  wet  from  the  press.  These  new  issues 
;re  made  at  last  by  the  two  great  committees, 
th  or  without  warrant  of  law,  and  in  greater 
ms  than  ever.  Complaints  were  made  that 
e  army  of  engravers  and  printers  at  the  mint 
•uld  not  meet  the  demand  for  assignats — that 
ey  could  produce  only  from  60  to  70  million 
;r  day  and  that  the  government  was  spending 
lily  from  80  to  90  million.  Four  billion 
ancs  were  issued  during  one  month,  a  little 
ter  3  billion,  a  little  later  4  billion,  until 


there  had  ^>een  put  forth  more  than  35  billion. 

Even  in  spite  of  this,  additional  issues  were 
made  amounting  to  about  10  billion.  But  on 
February  18,  1796,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  the 
machinery,  plates,  and  paper  for  printing  as- 
signats were  brought  to  the  Place  Vendome 
and  there,  on  the  spot  where  the  Napoleon 
Column  now  stands,  these  were  solemnly 
broken  and  burned.  The  entire  amount  of 
paper  money  issued  in  less  than  six  years  by 
the  Revolutionary  Government  of  France  had 
been  more  than  45  billion  francs;  more  than 
6  billion  had  been  annulled  and  burned;  and 
at  the  final  catastrophe  there  was  in  circula- 
tion close  upon  40  billion.  One  franc  in  gold 
was  nominally  worth  600  francs  in  paper. 

From  this  general  distress  arising  from  the 
development  of  "fiat"  money  in  France,  there 
was,  indeed,  one  exception.  In  Paris  and  a  few 
of  the  other  great  cities,  men  of  the  heartless, 
debauched,  luxurious,  speculator,  contractor, 
and  stock-gambler  class  had  risen  above  the 
ruins  of  the  multitudes  of  smaller  fortunes.  A 
certain  number  of  men  had  been  skillful 
enough  to  become  millionaires,  while  their 
dupes,  who  had  clamored  for  issues  of  paper 
money,  had  become  paupers. 

The  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  currency 
gamblers  and  their  families  form  one  of  the 


ptember  New  Constitution;  National  As- 
sembly dissolved  and  replaced  by 
Legislative  Assembly 

ecember  17     Fourth  issue,  300  million 
1792 


2,100 


?iux  30  Fifth  issue,  300  million.  2,400 

France  at  war  with  Russia  and 
Austria 

'NE-Aucust  Riots  in  Paris;  King  dethroned 
and  royal  family  imprisoned ; 
Revolutionary  Commune  takes 
power;  more  assignats  2,700 

cptember  Election  of  National  Convention 
replacing  Legislative  Assembly; 
Monarchy  abolished ;  government 
by  committees;  political  corruption 

ecember  14  Total  assignats  issued  to  date 
3,400  million;  600  million  de- 
stroyed 2,800 


January  21       Louis  XVI  beheaded 

January  31       More  assignats  3,000 

February-         Formation  of  Committee  of  Pub- 
March  lie  Safety;  rioting  in  Paris  over 

high  prices ;  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal established;  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror begins 

May  3  Price  control  on  grains 

June  22  Forced    Loan    decreed — a  pro- 

gressive income  tax 

August  1  Trading  in  specie  prohibited 

September  29  Law    of    the    Maximum — price 
control  extended  to  all  food 

October  16       Marie    Antoinette  beheaded. 

Over  3,000  million  new  assignats 
issued  during  the  year,  of  which 
1,200  million  entered  circulation  4,200 


26  The  gambling 
class,  that  which  has 
somehow  quickly 
won  huge  fortunes 
either  through  enter- 
tainment or  other 
get-rich  formulas,  as- 
sembles nightly  at 
harems  such  as 
Studio  54,  where  re- 
cently the  owner's 
indictment  for  co- 
caine possession  set 
off  the  greatest  dem- 
onstration against  in- 
justice— Bianca  Jag- 
ger  flew  to  New  York 
from  London  to  walk 
the  picket  line — 
since  Leonard  Bern- 
stein gave  a  party  for 
the  Black  Panthers. 


most  significant  features  in  any  picture  of  the 
social  condition  of  that  period.  A  few  years 
before  this  the  leading  women  in  French  so- 
ciety showed  a  nobility  of  character  and  a 
simplicity  in  dress  worthy  of  Roman  matrons. 
Of  these  were  Madame  Roland  and  Madame 
Desmoulins;  but  now  all  was  changed.  At  the 
head  of  society  stood  Madame  Tallien  and 
others  like  her,  wild  in  extravagance,  daily 
seeking  new  refinements  in  luxury,  and  de- 
manding of  their  husbands  and  lovers  vast 
sums  to  array  them  and  to  feed  their  whims. 
If  such  sums  could  not  be  obtained  honestly, 
they  must  be  had  dishonestly.26 

The  contrast  between  these  gay  creatures  of 
the  Directory  period  and  the  people  at  large 
was  striking.  Indeed, much  as  the  vast  majority 
of  the  wealthy  classes  suffered  from  impover- 
ishment, the  laboring  classes,  salaried  em- 
ployees of  all  sorts,  and  people  of  fixed  income 
and  of  small  means,  especially  in  the  cities, 
underwent  yet  greater  distress.  These  were 
found,  as  a  rule,  to  subsist  mainly  on  daily 
government  rations  of  bread  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  person.  This  was  frequently  unfit 
for  food  and  was  distributed  to  long  lines  of 
people— men,  women,  and  children  who  were 
at  times  obliged  to  wait  their  turn  from  dawn 
to  dusk.  The  very  rich  could,  by  various  means, 
especially  by  bribery,  obtain  better  bread,  but 
only  at  enormous  cost.  In  May,  1796,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  good  bread  was,  in  paper,  80 


francs  ( 16  dollars)  per  pound,  and  a  little  lat< 
provisions  could  not  be  bought  for  pap< 
money  at  any  price.  The  financial  agony  wi 
prolonged  somewhat  by  attempts  to  seem 
funds  by  still  another  "forced  loan,"  and  oth< 
discredited  measures;  but  when  all  was  ov< 
with  paper  money,  specie  began  to  reappear- 
first  in  sufficient  sums  to  do  the  small  amopj 
of  business  that  remained  after  the  collaps 
Then  as  the  business  demand  increased,  tl 
amount  of  specie  flowed  in  from  the  world 
large  to  meet  it,  and  the  nation  gradually  r 
covered  from  that  long  paper-money  debauc 
Thibaudeau,  a  very  thoughtful  observer,  tel 
us  in  his  memoirs  that  great  fears  were  felt  < 
to  a  want  of  circulating  medium  between  tl 
time  when  paper  should  go  out  and  coin  shou 
come  in;  but  that  no  such  want  was  severe 
felt — that  coin  came  in  gradually  as  it  wi 
wanted.  It  required  fully  forty  years  to  brir 
capital,  industry,  commerce,  and  credit  up 
their  condition  when  the  revolution  began,  ar 
demanded  a  "man  on  horseback,"  who  esta 
lished  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republ 
and  threw  away  millions  of  lives  for  the  Ei 
pire.  to  be  added  to  the  millions  that  had  be( 
sacrificed  by  the  revolution.  Such  were  tl 
results  of  allowing  dreamers,  schemers,  phras 
mongers,  declaimers,  and  strong  men  subsen 
ent  to  these  to  control  a  government. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  all  this  that  it  b 
hooves  every  thinking  man  to  ponder. 


June  4 


July  27 


May  31 


July  31 


1794 

Robespierre  elected  president  of 
National  Convention;  thousands 
executed  by  decree  of  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal 

Robespierre  beheaded ;    end  of 
Reign  of  Terror 

Law  of  Maximum  repealed.  As- 
signats  in  circulation  at  end  of  year  7,000 

1795 

Assignats  in  circulation.  14,000 
More  rioting;  business  and  trade 
disrupted;  shortages  persist;  un- 
certain government 


Assignats  in  circulation 


14.000 


September  23  New  Constitution  adopted  and 
new  government  formed — the 
Directory  35,000 


February  18 


1796 

Machinery,  plates,  and  paper  for 


printing  assignats  destroyed.  40,0 
First  issue  of  new  paper  notes — 
mandats — to   displace  assignats 
at  30:1 

Mandats  worth  only  3  per  cent 
of  face  value;  about  2,500  mil- 
lion mandats  issued  altogether 


1797 

February  Legal    tender    qualities  with- 

drawn from  both  assignats  and 
mandats,  which'  became  worth- 
less after  May 


1798 

Arbitrary  government  by  the 
Directory;  business  disrupted; 
people  discontented ;  Napoleon 
gaining  military  victories  abroad 


1799 


November  10    Napoleon   comes  into  power- 
"to  save  the  Republic" 
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OTHER  THINGS  BEING  EQUAL 


by  David  Suter 


FREUD 


These  acoustic  spectacles  were  found  in  a  Euro- 
pean antique  shop.  Fashioned  of  silver  by  a  turn-of- 
the-century  Viennese  optician,  they  seem  to  reflect 
the  quaint  synesthesia  of  Freud's  day,  and  to  give 
a  view  into  the  early  science  of  the  modern  mind. 
The  spectacles  were  found  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of 
old  note  paper,  on  which  someone  had  copied  the 
following  lines  from  Leibniz's  Monadology: 

We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  perception  and 
that  which  depends  on  it  cannot  be  explained 
mechanically,  that  is  to  say  by  figures  and 
motions.  Suppose  that  there  were  a  machine  so 
constructed  as  to  produce  thought,  feeling  and 
perception,  we  could  imagine  it  increased  in 
size  while  retaining  the  same  proportions,  so 
that  one  could  enter  as  one  might  a  mill. 
On  going  inside  we  should  only  see  the  parts 
impinging  upon  one  another;  we  should  not 
see  anything  which  would  explain  a  perception. 
The  explanation  of  perception  must  therefore 
be  sought  in  a  simple  substance,  and  not  in  a 
compound  or  a  machine. 

At  present,  Sociobiology  wanders  the  same  mill, 
timidly  connecting  some  social  behavior  to  the 
meshing  of  small  genetic  wheels;  rising  against  this 
"determinist"  approach  are  the  linguistic  phi- 
losophers who,  having  broken  Hume's  iron  distinc 
tion  between  '"is"  and  "ought",  find  an  irreducible 
"intentionality"  pervading  all  language,  whether  in 
the  dance  of  bees,  the  chant  of  a  crowd,  or  the 
phrasing  of  a  scientific  abstract.  "Intentionality" 
seems  to  be  a  new  way  to  save  the  ghost  in  the 
machine,  by  finding  the  ghost  in  our  description 
of  the  machine. 

Yet  neither  of  these  disciplines  really  meets 
Leibniz's  challenge.  As  the  scope  of  a  science  out- 


paces its  vocabulary,  its  observations  risk  being 
found  true  merely  "in  virtue  of  meaning";  both 
Sociobiology  and  Intentionality  approach  behavior 
from  the  "outside."  Freud,  to  his  credit,  tried  it 
from  the  "inside,"  and  to  do  so  constructed  a  new 
language  whose  very  arbitrariness  is  evidence  for 
its  interior,  personal  nature.  It  seems  possible  that  he 
chose  sexuality  for  his  vocabulary  because  it  is  a 
mill  we  are  not  only  inside,  but  necessarily  part  of. 


It's  time  to  face  facts 


Acoal'fired  generating  plan 

started  in 1969  could  be 
built  in  five  years* 

Ibday,  it  takes  seven 

just  for  the  paperwork* 

Outrageous,  vou  sav.  We  agree. 

Time  is  big  monev  in  the 
electric  power  business.  Ever) 
dav  of  delay  on  a  million-kilowatt 
generating  station  raises  its  cost 
bv  more  than  S300.000.  And  the 
consumer  ultimately  pavs  every 
dollar  of  that  increase. 

We.  as  consumer-owned  non 
profit  utilities,  find  that  hard  to 
take.  Try  as  we  might,  we  can't 
hold  rates  down  when  it  costs  six 
times  as  much  to  build  a  power 
plant  todav  as  it  did  a  mere  ten 
years  ago. 

Inflation  is  partlv  to  blame, 
of  course— but  the  fact  is.  today's 
unwieldy  regulatory  process 


accounts  for  almost  one-third  of 
the  increased  construction  costs. 

It  seems  to  us  that  well-meant 
efforts  to  legislate  and  form  sen- 
sible rules  to  guide  energv  de\  el- 
opment  and  use  have  gone  awry. 
More  and  more,  planners  of 
power  generating  facilities  are 
burdened  with  overlapping,  cum- 
bersome, and  often  inane  rules 
and  regulations  that  consume 
weeks  and  months  of  expensive 
time. 

Ten  years  ago  onlv  two  or 
three  government  permits  were 
needed  to  build  a  coal-fired 
power  plant.  That  figure  s  now 
60  or  more— and  still  going  up. 

Each  permit  takes  time- 
lots  of  it— especiallv  when  the 


regulatory  process  is  deliberatel 
used  as  a  weapon  in  efforts  to 
block  projects. 

And  time,  as  we  said,  repre 
sents  monev— lots  of  it. 

We're  not  saving.  "Down 
with  regulation;  -— far  from  it. 
A  nation  such  as  ours,  as  utterl1 
dependent  on  energv  as  ours, 
must  regulate  its  utilitv  indus- 
tries . .  .  sensiblv.  But  let's  be 
aware  that  regulation,  like  e\  er 
thing  else,  bears  a  price  tag. 

Let's  not  keep  raising  the 
price. 

Reasonable  and  orderlv  re 
ulation  is  in  the  public  interest 
Over-regulation  is  not. 


A  message  from  the  nation's  consumer-owned, 
nonprofit  electric  cooperatives  and  power  districts. 


America's  rural  electric  systems 


For  more  information,  write:  Dept  H.  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
1800  Mass.  Ave..  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036. 


IN    O  U  R  TIME 


by  Tom  Wolfe 
Mens  Sana  in  Corpore  Sano 


"We'll  give  you  a  full  scholarship,  and  you  won't  have  to  take 
but  one  class  a  week  during  basketball  season,  and  you'll  have 
your  own  apartment,  rent  free,  and  eleven  hundred  dollars  a  month 
for  books  and  supplies  and  incidentals,  and  a  Corvette  for  yourself 
and  a  Caprice  Classic  for  your  folks,  and  when  you  graduate  you'll  be 
able  to  read  the  newspaper  and  the  stereo  ads  and  add  and  subtract 
on  a  portable  calculator  and  direct-dial  anywhere  in  the  world." 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  AMERICAN  FOREST 


Tne  incredibly  productive  evergreen  forests  o'  the  Pacific  Coast  provide  more  than  a  third  of  our  natk 


BOUNTIFUL  NATURE  GETS  AN  ASSIST 
FROM  MODERN  FORESTRY  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

As  the  trees  grow,  they're  protect! 
from  insects,  fire  and  other  natui 
enemies.  Slow  growers  and  competi 
brush  are  thinned  out  to  give  the  be 
trees  room  to  grow.  When  necessa 
extra  nutrients  are  provided  to  gr 
the  young  forest  an  added  burst 
growth. 

Everyone  shares  in  the  multiple  be 
efits  of  the  managed  forest.  Then 
lumber  for  housing.  Jobs.  Revenue  i 
schools.  Places  to  camp  and  fish.  Wat< 
sheds  for  cities.  And  wildlife  habitat. 

All  these  things  are  possible  becau 
wood  is  one  natural  resource  that 
renewable.  And  modern  forestry  h 
found  new  ways  to  make  Mother  ^ 
ture  more  productive. 

The  result  is  a  better  quality  fore 
often  more  than  twice  as  productive 
the  generations  before  it. 

A  LONG  WAY  TO  GO. 

So  there's  progress  in  forest  m< 
agement  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  a 
in  forests  all  across  the  country.  E 
we  still  have  a  iong  way  to  go. 

For  more  information,  write  Ame 
can  Forest  Institute.  P.O.  Box  87 
Springfield.  VA  22150. 

Commercial  forest  is  forest 
capable:  of.  and  potentially 
available  for,  growing  trees 
for  harvest. 

American  Forest  Instftul 


Some  of  the  richest,  most  produc- 
tive forests  on  this  green  earth  are 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States. 

They  make  up  just  12  percent  of  the 
nation's.commercial  forest*,  yet  they 
produce  more  than  a  third  of  our  wood. 

These  are  the  forests  of  legend  — 
a  rich  forestland  where  Paul  Bunyan 
would  have  felt  at  home.  A  lush  green 
belt  100  miles  wide,  from  California  to 
Alaska. 

Large  portions  of  this  land  have  been 
harvested  once  to  give  us  wood  for 
homes,  paper,  pulp,  packaging  and 
thousands  of  other  products.  Now  a 
new  generation  of  trees  has  taken  its 
place.  Trees  that  are  growing  faster 
and  straighten  thanks  to  twentieth- 
century  scientific  forestry. 

DEMANDS  ARE  RUNG. 

It's  a  good  thing.  The  government 
says  domestic  demand  for  wood  and 
paper  products  will  double  by  the  year 
2020.  And  demands  on  the  forest  for 
all  kinds  of  uses  are 


However,  most  forestlands  are  far 
less  productive  than  they  could  be.  This 
means  that  even-  acre  of  productive 
forestland  will  have  to  grow  even  more 
wood  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  incredibly  productive  forests  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  play  a  role  in  meet- 
ing that  challenge. 

The  Pacific  forests  owe  their  great 
productivity  to  nutritive  soils,  moist 
climate,  and  some  of  the  best  forest 
management  in  the  world. 

MAN  ASSISTS  NATURE. 

Genetically  superior  seedlings  are 
planted  by  the  millions  in  newly  har- 
vested areas,  giving  the  new  forest  as 
much  as  a  five-year  head  start  over 
natural  regeneration. 

Both  these  Douglas  firs  (each  26 years 
old  and  shown  35  percent  of  actual  size) 
grew  in  the  Cascades  of  Wash 
ington.  But  the  bigger  one 
grew  in  a  managed  area 
while  the  smaller 
did  not. 


3RIGAMI  AEROPLANE 


short  story  by  Lowell  Komie 


HAD   DINNER  with  Tennessee  Williams 
once,"  she  said.  She  took  a  long  strand  of 
her  hair  and  coiled  it  on  her  finger  and 
then  tossed  the  spiral  of  hair  back  over 
r  shoulder.  "I  was  working  as  an  editor  for 
j  publishing  house  in  New  Orleans  and  I  met 
I  illiams.  We  were  doing  a  collection  of  his 
4  id  we  all  went  out  one  night.  I  didn't  say 
uch  of  anything  to  him.  Oh,  I  remember 
:  ter  dinner  we  were  standing  in  the  parking 
|  t,  waiting  for  a  taxi,  and  I  said  to  him,  'The 
;  ;y  looks  like  a  wound.'  " 

"A  womb?" 
I  "No.  The  sky  looks  like  a  wound." 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"Nothing.  He  just  looked  up  and  smiled." 
1  The  man  nodded  and  called  the  waitress 
ver  and  ordered  his  first  scotch.  The  woman 
i  rdered  a  glass  of  white  wine  and  took  a  ciga- 
Hte  out  and  tapped  it  on  the  table. 

"His  brother.  Dakin,  was  also  there,"  she 
dded  softly,  and  then  suddenly  she  was  quiet. 
I  he  had  a  quick  capacity  for  suddenly  be- 
j  oming  quiet. 

I  She  must  be  twenty-four  or  twenty-five, 
e  thought  as  he  watched  her  face  illuminated 
y  the  flare  of  the  match.  He  was  fifty  and  di- 
orced,  with  two  children.  They  were  in  the  first- 
loor  bar  just  off  the  lobby  of  the  Ritz  in  Boston, 
le  was  a  senior  editor  with  a  Boston  publisher 
nd  she'd  been  sending  him  chapters  of  a  novel 
or  months.  Finally  he'd  written  her  a  note  and 
nvited  her  to  meet  him  after  work  for  a  drink. 
The  bar  of  the  Ritz  at  six  on  Thursday,"  he'd 
vritten  on  his  house  stationery.  The  next  day 
le  received  a  return  note  from  her  in  a  pale 
)lue  envelope  of  the  Savoy  in  London  with  the 
iddress  crossed  out  and  her  Boston  address  in- 
serted. "D'accord,"  it  said  in  a  tiny,  spiked 
landwriting  that  resembled  his  cardiogram 
>quiggle. 

The  woman  had  pale  ivorv  skin  and  long 
auburn  hair.  She  had  a  quality  of  reticence 


that  was  extremely  appealing  to  him.  She  was 
looking  down  and  away  from  him  now  as  if 
she  already  regretted  telling  him  about  the 
evening  with  Williams.  He  wondered  if  she 
would  get  up  and  leave.  He  also  noticed  that 
she  wore  a  gold  serpentine  ring  and  that  the 
eyes  of  the  serpent  were  green. 

She  began  to  speak  again.  "I  knew  a  man  in 
New  Orleans,  he  called  himself  an  'old  fag'  but 
he  was  only  fifty.  Well,  this  man  went  home 
up  North  to  visit  his  family.  He  had  two  weeks 
and  he  spent  the  first  week  just  going  to  coun- 
try fairs  with  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  eating 
preserves  and  pies.  I  think  his  sisters  were 
nuns.  And  then  the  second  week  he  took  off 
with  another  man  and  they  came  back  down 
and  really  did  New  Orleans.  The  man  he 
brought  down  with  him  was  a  tattooed  man 
and  he  had  only  one  leg."  She  stared  at  him  as 
if  she  were  deciding  whether  or  not  she  could 
trust  him  with  this  kind  of  information.  "Yes. 
Well,  when  they  got  to  New  Orleans,  the  two 
of  them  went  to  their  room  and  they  began 
drinking,  and  then  they  decided  to  streak  the 
hotel  lobby.  So  they  did.  They  streaked  the 
lobby."  She  smiled  and  blinked  her  eyes.  She 
had  very  dark  lashes  that  she  lowered  when 
she  decided  to  be  silent  again. 

"How  could  a  one-legged  tattooed  man 
streak  a  lobby?" 

The  lashes  came  up.  She  looked  at  him.  "He 
did." 

"I  believe  you." 

She  nodded. 

The  man  called  to  the  waitress  and  ordered 
another  scotch  and  the  woman  asked  for  a  sec- 
ond glass  of  wine. 

"Have  you  met  other  famous  writers?"  he 
asked  her. 

"No.  Have  you?" 

"A  few,"  he  said. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked 
around  the  room.  It  was  done  in  red  velvet 


Lowell  Komie  is  a 
writer  and  lawyer 
from  Chicago.  A  col- 
lection of  his  short 
fiction  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 
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but  he  was  feeling  rather  comfortable  with 
the  first  scotch  gone,  almost  as  if  he  had 
climbed  inside  his  cuff-link  box  and  the  lid  was 
slowly  closing  over  him. 

"What  did  you  do  last  night?"  he  asked  her. 

"Oh,  I  combed  the  tangles  in  my  cat.  I 
hadn't  combed  her  for  two  weeks."  She  looked 
up  again.  "Oh,  all  right,  what  did  you  do  last 
night?" 

"I  don't  remember.  I  took  my  kids  to  a  shop- 
ping center  for  dinner  and  there  were  all  these 
little  booths.  One  kid  brought  back  caramel 
corn,  another  tacos.  I  had  crepes  and  asparagus 
soup.  Are  you  hungry?  Have  you  had  dinner?" 

"I'm  not  really  hungry."  She  paused  and 
drank  her  wine.  "Why  don't  you  order."  She 
lit  another  cigarette  and  looked  away  from 
him.  "Do  you  think  they  have  a  disco  here?" 
She  moved  her  head  with  the  movements  of  a 
disco  beat  and  pursed  her  lips. 

"I  don't  know.  Do  you  disco?" 

"I  won  a  championship  once  at  Harvard 
Law  School."  She  moved  her  head  again  and 
tapped  her  cigarette.  "Disco  Queen  of  Langdell 
Hall." 

"You're  the  Langdell  Hall  Disco  Queen?" 
"I  think  so." 
"You  aren't  sure?" 
"No.  I'm  sure." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  disco,"  he  said.  "I  like 
to  dance,  though.  There's  music  in  the  dining 
room.  I  saw  them  playing  there." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  slow  dance,"  she  said. 

"You  know,  you  have  a  quality  of  diffi- 
dence that  I  like.  A  quality  of  cool  diffidence. 
The  way  you  hold  your  head.  The  way  you 
hold  your  cigarette.  I  see  that  quality  in  your 
writing,  too." 

"Thank  you." 

"I  like  your  novel.  Why  don't  we  get  a  room 
and  talk  about  your  writing.  You  can  read 
from  your  manuscript." 

"I  thought  you'd  never  ask."  She  looked  at 
her  watch.  "We've  been  together  for  five 
minutes." 

"Aren't  you  into  risk?  Everyone's  into  risk." 

"A  room  at  the  Ritz,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
think  that's  much  of  a  risk.  On  a  scale  of  risks, 
I'd  say  that's  quite  elegant.  Some  risks  are 
inelegant,  you  know." 

"I  actually  knew  a  man  named  Elegant,"  he 
told  her.  "I  used  to  swim  at  a  club  after  work. 
He  was  always  around  the  pool  and  constantly 
being  paged  on  the  loudspeaker.  'Mr.  Elegant. 
Mr.  Elegant,  telephone  call.'  I  think  he  was  a 
divorce  lawyer  and  that  was  a  way  of  advertis- 
ing." The  man  was  really  using  up  all  his  ma- 


terial now.  That  was  the  lodestone. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Ritz  house  c 
tective?"  she  suddenly  asked  him.  "He's 
dwarf  and  he  keeps  a  cobra  in  the  ventilati 
shafts."  She  raised  her  eyebrows.  "He  fee 
the  cobra  old  rose  petals  from  weddi 
bouquets." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"The  cobra's  name?" 

"Yes."_ 

"I  don't  know.  Charles,  perhaps.  Charles 
the  Ritz." 

"What's  Charles's  function?  Is  he  just  dei 
rative?" 

"Oh,  no.  He's  sort  of  a  thermostat.  He  pol 
his  head  out  of  a  vent  whenever  passion  ri< 
in  a  room.  He's  attracted  by  any  kind  of  p 
sionate  sigh  or  groan." 

"I  see.  What's  the  name  of  the  dwarf  det 
tive?" 

"Wee  Willie.  Wee  Willie  of  the  Ritz." 

"What's  the  name  of  your  cat?"  He  reach 
out  and  touched  her  hand  for  the  first  time. 

"My  cat?  My  cat's  name  is  Peter." 

"That's  a  pleasant  name.  Did  you  name  h 
after  a  lover?" 

She  took  a  deep  breath,  looked  at  hi 
blinked  several  times,  and  tapped  her  cigaret 
once,  twice,  and  then  she  quietly  said  to  hi 
"I  know  this  Dutch  clairvoyant  in  New  Yc 
City  that  I  visited  last  year  who  told  me  I  v 
going  to  marry  a  tall,  blond,  balding  lawA 
from  Tennessee  and  we'd  move  back  do 
South  and  I'd  begin  my  doctorate  and  h< 
teach  at  the  law7  school."  He  noticed,  thou| 
that  she  was  standing  as  she  told  him  this  a 
she  was  holding  her  carryall  and  her  rainc< 
in  her  hands.  "I  know  you  think  I'm  h 
back,"  she  said,  "but  I  never  thought  yoi 
take  me  literally."  She  smiled  and  touched 
hand  with  the  finger  that  bore  the  serpent  rii 
"Do  you  have  a  reservation  for  this  reading 
are  you  just  talking?" 


THEY  walked  through  the  lobby  a 
she  waited  for  him  by  the  cigar  sta 
while  he  went  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  a  room.  When  he  returned,  she  v 
inspecting  a  box  of  chocolates  with  a  pink  s 
bow.  He  flashed  the  key  hidden  in  his  palm 
her  and  she  nodded.  They  met  at  the  elevat 
"Did  you  have  any  trouble?"  she  asked 
the  elevator  door  closed.  They  were  alone. 
"No." 

"Oh."  she  said  and  nodded  again.  She  h< 
her  big  bag  with  both  her  arms  folded  arou 
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I  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  C 


<I  didn't 
sacrifice 

great  flavor 
to  get 
low  tar/ 


"The  first  thing  I  expect  from  a  cigarette  is  flavor.  And 
satisfaction.  Finding  that  in  a  lovv-tar  smoke  wasn't  easy. 

"But  then  I  tried  Vantage.  Frankly,  I  didn't  even  know 
Vantage  was  low  in  tar.  Not  until  I  looked  at  the  numbers. 
'That's  because  the  taste  was  so  remarkable  it  stood  up 
to  anything  I'd  ever  smoked. 
'For  me,  switching  to 


Vantage  was  an  easy  move  to 


make.  I  didn't  have  to  sacrifice  a  thing.' 


Peter  Accetta 
New  York  City.  New  York 


VANTAGE 


FILTER  100's:  10  mg. "tar",  0.8  mg.  nicotine,  FILTER,  MENTHOL 
11  mg.  "tar",  0.8  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  MAY  78. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


\kntage 

Regular,  Menthol  and  Vantage  100's. 


Lowell  Komie 
ORIGAMI 
AEROPLANE 


it  in  front  of  her.  He  could  see  that  there  were 
at  least  two  large  manuscripts  in  the  bag. 

"Do  you  detect  a  scent  in  here?"  he  asked 
her  and  sniffed.  "I've  heard  that  they  spray  the 
elevators  at  each  Ritz  Hotel  with  the  same 
fragrance." 

She  sniffed.  "I  don't  smell  anything." 

"It's  true.  They  spray  all  of  them  with  a 
special  fragrance." 

The  doors  opened  and  they  went  to  the  room. 
He  hung  the  do  not  disturb  sign  on  the  door- 
knob. The  sign  was  written  in  four  languages, 
English,  French,  German,  and  Arabic.  One  of 
them  should  do  the  trick,  he  thought,  and  went 
into  the  bathroom.  He  could  hear  her  talking 
to  someone,  but  when  he  came  out  she  was 
alone. 

"Who  were  you  talking  to?"  he  asked  her. 
She  was  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  window.  She'd 
taken  her  coat  off  and  put  her  glasses  on  and 
she  held  a  manuscript  in  her  lap.  "Wee  Willie, 
the  house  detective.  He  was  here  checking  us 
out." 

"The  dwarf  detective." 

She  nodded.  "He  left  us  this."  She  pointed 
to  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  a  bucket  with  two 
glasses  on  a  table.  "This  is  a  nice  room,  isn't 
it,"  she  said.  She  adjusted  her  glasses  and 
turned  on  the  TV  set  without  sound,  using  it 
for  light  instead  of  a  lamp.  She  opened  her 
manuscript  and  began  to  page  through  it. 

He  went  into  the  bathroom  again,  got  a  hand 
towel,  and  opened  the  champagne  and  poured 
them  each  a  glass.  "What  did  Willie  look  like?" 
he  asked  her. 

"He  was  very  tiny  and  he  had  rose  petals  on 
his  shoulders,  also  his  head  was  wrapped  in  a 
turban  with  a  great  big  diamond  in  the  center." 

"Did  he  have  tattoos?" 

"No.  He  was  just  a  plain  little  man." 

"What  did  he  say?  Did  he  say  anything 
about  the  cobra?" 

"He  just  said,  'Welcome  to  the  Ritz,'  in  a  tiny 
squeaky  voice,  and  he  asked  to  see  our  key." 
She  pulled  her  legs  up  underneath  her  and 
adjusted  her  skirt.  She  also  lit  another  ciga- 
rette and  began  to  read  aloud  to  him. 

He  took  his  jacket  off  and  then  removed 
his  shoes  and  sat  back  on  the  bed  with  pillows 
propped  against  the  headboard  and  watched 
her.  She  had  a  nice  reading  voice,  just  a  trace 
of  a  southern  accent.  The  shadows  of  the  fig- 
ures on  television  flickered  across  her  face  as 
she  read.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  pretended  to 
be  listening  with  great  acuitv.  Actually,  he  was 
thinking  about  how  he  could  ask  her  to  leave 
her  reading  and  come  to  bed  with  him  without 


really  disturbing  her.  She  was  like  a  youn 
butterfly  that  was  only  resting  for  a  momer 
and  he  was  afraid  that  his  least  gesture  migl; 
offend  her  and  she'd  flutter  out  the  door.  Fina 
ly,  he  decided  she  couldn't  possibly  be  tlu 
fragile  and  he  just  asked  her,  "Why  don't  yo 
put  the  manuscript  aside?" 

She  didn't  answer  him.  She  became  quie 
and  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time  and  then  sh 
tore  out  a  manuscript  page  and  began  slowl 
folding  it. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  He  sipped  som 
more  champagne.  She  looked  quite  beautifi 
to  him  in  the  gray  light  of  the  TV. 

"You'll  see."  She  kept  folding  the  page  an 
then  when  she  had  it  folded  into  a  neat  littl 
paper  glider,  she  tossed  it  at  him.  She  tore  01 
a  second  page  and  began  folding  it. 

"I  hope  you  have  copies  of  those,"  he  sai 
and  sipped  the  champagne  again.  He  wriggle 
his  toes  and  tossed  the  paper  glider  back  { 
his  big  toe. 

"I  think  this  one  is  better.  Aerodynamicall 
speaking."  She  walked  to  the  window  an 
raised  it. 

She  stood  with  her  back  to  him  at  the  ope 
window  and  then  she  put  her  hand  out  into  th 
darkness.  "It's  really  a  soft  night,"  she  said. 

"Why  don't  you  step  back  from  the  wii 
dow,"  he  asked  her  gently. 

She  took  a  match  and  lit  the  tail  of  the  sei 
ond  paper  glider  and  tossed  it  out  the  windov 
"Origami  aeroplane,"  she  said  to  him.  Sli 
stood  watching  the  flame  until  it  disappeare 
and  then  she  stepped  back  and  shut  the  wii 
dow.  Now  she  came  over  to  him  and  sat  on  til 
edge  of  the  bed  and  slowly  removed  her  necl 
laces,  and  began  unpinning  her  hair.  Sli 
leaned  over  him  and  dropped  her  necklaces  o 
the  night  table.  As  she  bent  over  him.  her  ha: 
fell  loosely  around  his  face.  He  thought  he  sa 
the  green  eyes  of  her  serpent  ring  flash  at  hii 
from  beneath  the  silken  umbrella  of  her  hai 
or  was  it  a  separate  pair  of  hooded  eyes  starin 
at  him?  When  she  kissed  him  tentatively,  r 
didn't  sigh.  He  made  absolutely  no  sound.  E 
was  beneath  her  with  her  back  shielding  hin 
If  the  cobra  came  hissing  out  now  from  tli 
vent  attracted  by  his  passion  like  a  heat-seel 
ing  missile,  she  would  take  the  lethal  sting.  H 
held  his  breath  between  tightly  compresse 
lips.  He  may  be  sexist,  that  he  knew,  eve 
perhaps  a  sexual  adventurist,  but  it  was  all  pa! 
of  the  literary  game  and  he  was  an  old  hand.  1 
there  was  magic  abounding  in  the  room,  thes 
were  her  friends  and  he  knew  enough  to  lie  sti 
and  be  very  quiet.  I 
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Without  chemicals, 
life  itself  would  be 
impossible. 


Some  people  think  anything  "chemical"  is  bad  and  anything  "natural"  is 
rood.  Yet  nature  is  chemical. 

Plant  life  generates  the  oxygen  we  need  through  a  chemical  process 
called  photosynthesis.  When  you  breathe,  your  body  absorbs  that  oxygen 
hrough  a  chemical  reaction  with  your  blood. 

Life  is  chemical.  And  with  chemicals,  companies  like  Monsanto  are 
vorking  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

Chemicals  help  you  live  longer.  Rickets  was  a  common  childhood  disease 
antil  a  chemical  called  Vitamin  D  was  added  to  milk  and  other  foods. 

Chemicals  help  you  eat  better.  Chemical  weed-killers  have  dramatically 
increased  the  supply  and  availability  of  our  food.  But  no  chemical  is  totally 
safe,  all  the  time,  everywhere.  In  nature  or  the  laboratory.  The  real  challenge 
is  to  use  chemicals  properly.To  help  make  life  a  lot  more  livable.  ©  Monsanto  Company  1977 

For  a  new  edition  of  our  free  booklet  on  chemical  benefits  and  risks,  mail  to: 
Monsanto,  800  N.  Lindbergh  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166.  Dept.  A3NA-H1  B  ■ 


Name 


Monsanto 


Address 


Without  chemicals, 
life  itself  would  be  impossible. 


City  &  state. 


WALKING 
THE  GREAT  MALL 


by  Matthew  Stevenson 
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hen  our  group  of  thirty  Chinese 
professionals  landed  at  Dulles  Airport 
near  Washington,  we  were  one  of  the 
first  tours  to  reach  the  United  States 
mainland  since  Americans  opened  up 
their  borders  to  visitors  from  the  East. 

During  the  ten-day  trip,  we  visited 
factories,  schools,  universities,  and  gov- 
ernment offices,  and  conducted  many 
interviews  that  ranged  from  formal 
discussions  with  State  Department  rep- 
resentatives to  chance  meetings  with 


ordinary  citizens  on  buses  and  air- 
planes. But  despite  everything,  the 
United  States  remains  a  blur,  a  jig- 
saw puzzle  without  structure  or  design, 
a  web  of  observations  that  when  pieced 
together  yield  only  fragmentary  under- 
standing of  such  a  fascinating  country. 

Throughout  the  journey,  language 
remained  a  frustrating  barrier  between 
the  group  and  the  American  people. 
Using  our  guide  and  interpreters,  we 
heard   mostly   the   official  language, 


through  which  we  received  glow 
reports  about  the  people  and  their  e 
nomic  happiness.  We  often  found  th 
impossible  to  verify.  In  Washing' 
especially,  government  functional 
speak  a  local  dialect  that  is  impenet 
ble  to  the  untrained  ear.  One  Congn 
man,  for  instance,  said  that  the  Car 
Presidency  had  made  "serious  bre 
throughs  in  prioritizing  the  decisi 
making  process."  Our  guide  later  t 
us  that  although  this  official  languj 
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uggenheim 


unknown  to  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
Ie,  it  is  used  whenever  the  govern- 
lent  is  advocating  unpopular  reform, 
hus,  had  we  been  able  to  communi- 
ite  directly  with  many  citizens,  our 
roup  might  have  learned  more  about 
le  layer  of  resentment  and  dissidence 
lat  no  doubt  exists  under  the  veneer 
f  a  prosperous  and  bountiful  nation. 

However  friendly  to  foreign  visitors, 
jnericans  go  about  their  lives  in  a 
jbdued  manner,  which  is  a  constant 
jminder  of  the  oppressive  ideology 
lat  dominates  the  country.  In  the 
treets,  few  are  smiling.  The  factories, 
'ith  their  grim  assembly  lines,  reveal 
le  system's  indifference  to  individual 
chievement.  Housing  is  monotonous: 
ities  are  full  of  high-rise  apartment 
uildings;  suburbs  are  a  collection  of 


various  one-design  houses;  accommo- 
dation for  overnight  tourists  is  usual- 
ly located  on  the  outskirts  of  town 
near  a  noisy  highway.  And  the  bland 
diet  leaves  little  room  for  delight. 

In  confirmation  of  all  reports  heard 
before  our  trip,  the  automobile  re- 
mains supreme,  which  is  one  reason 
why  the  United  States,  despite  recent 
economic  decline,  is  still  the  largest 
overdeveloped  country  in  the  world. 
The  standard  of  living  is  high,  com- 
pared with  that  of  most  nations,  and 
production  is  such  that  it  is  taking 
longer  than  was  projected  to  make  the 
transition  from  an  industrial  economy 
to  underdevelopment. 

But  there  are  signs  everywhere  that 
the  country  is  working  hard  to  catch 
up  with  the  Third  World.  Many  talent- 


ed youths  from  top  universities,  after 
they  finish  their  formal  training,  spend 
several  years  abroad  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  an  organization  that  prepares 
Americans  for  poverty,  overpopula- 
tion, poor  health  conditions,  and  oth- 
er commonplaces  of  agrarian  life. 

Americans  are  an  industrious  peo- 
ple who  work  hard  despite  the  often 
grim  conditions.  This  has  made  the 
drive  toward  underdevelopment  a  na- 
tional enterprise,  and  government  pol- 
icies, wherever  possible,  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  great  leap  backward.  In 
Washington,  six  agencies  now  do  a 
job  that  ten  years  ago  required  only 
a  staff  of  nine  with  two  stenographers. 
Every  few  years  the  Congress  passes 
Matthew  Stevenson  is  an  assistant  editor  of 
Harper's. 
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legislation  that  authorizes  money  for 
farmers  not  to  grow  certain  crops.  And 
some  federal  regulations,  in  their  de- 
mand that  industry  pay  filial  obeisance 
to  government,  remind  the  visitor  from 
the  East  of  his  ancient  traditions  and 
affection  for  bureaucracy. 

The  success  of  these  programs  is  be- 
ginning to  be  measured.  During  an  in- 
terview at  the  Treasury  Department, 
an  official  boasted  to  our  group  about 
the  expanding  presence  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  capital — one  useful 
indicator  of  underdevelopment.  He 
took  note  of  the  large  amounts  of  real 
estate  now  under  foreign  ownership, 
the  recent  acquisition  by  an  Arab 
group  of  a  bank  owned  by  the  Presi- 
dent's friend,  and  the  number  of  hotels 
in  New  York  and  Washington  that 
have  absentee  owners. 

But  the  economic  future  of  the  coun- 


try is  intrinsically  linked  to  the  strug- 
gles for  power  that  periodically  rock 
the  otherwise  serene  nation.  While  we 
were  there,  much  discussion  centered 
on  the  possible  rehabilitation  of  for- 
mer President  Nixon,  who  was  ousted 
in  1974  after  revealing  revolutionary 
doctrines  concerning  law  and  morality. 
Commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Gang  of 
One,"  Nixon  fell  from  office  when  his 
principles  proved  unacceptable  to  a 
majority  of  Americans. 

Unlike  the  People's  Republic,  which 
relies  upon  the  wall  poster  to  keep 
abreast  of  government  intrigue,  the 
United  States  is  limited  to  television. 
Except  in  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
newspapers — similar  to  posters,  only 
collapsible — are  rarely  a  source  of  in- 
formation. The  people  in  the  provinces 
watch  television,  both  morning  and 
evening,   for   news.   While   we  were 


there,  this  consisted  entirely  of  P 
ident  Carter  embracing  either  P 
ident  Sadat  of  Egypt  or  Israel's  Pr 
Minister  Begin. 

Before  the  Gang  of  One  was  pur 
from  power,  it  exerted  influence  c 
broad  sectors  of  the  society,  especi 
the  arts.  The  effects  of  the  Gang's 
id  aesthetic  doctrines  are  still  pre; 
in  central  committees  like  the  Natic 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  mos 
our  group  were  disappointed  with 
exhibits  seen  at  state-supported  : 
seums.  A  request  to  see  graffiti,  a  f( 
of  dissident  art,  was  turned  do 
however,  three  tour  members  rep 
ed  seeing  some  while  on  a  subv 
They  noted  its  similarity  to  sev 
Chinese  characters  that,  transla 
mean:  "Free  Billy  Martin" — an  £ 
sion,  it  is  thought,  to  a  political  f 
oner. 

Nowhere  is  American  ideology  n 
apparent,  or  distressing,  than  in  li 
ature.  A  people  with  a  proud  litei 
tradition  has  been  cut  off  from 
classics,  which  are  rarely  found 
bookstores.  Instead  the  populatioi 
fed  stale  tracts  on  how  to  run,  c< 
look  out  for  itself,  use  cosmetics, 
dress  for  success.  While  this  may 
a  legacy  of  the  Gang  of  One  and 
philosophies  of  self-preservation, 
effect  is  a  populace  that  is  dour  in 
pearance  and  determined  to  ach 
perfection. 

Thus,  ideological  fervor  has  reph 
creative  thinking,  and  propaga 
masquerades  as  art.  This  is  especi 
true  in  the  movies.  Shortly  before 
turning  to  China,  we  saw  two  cur 
favorites,  Star  Wars  and  Close 
counters  of  the  Third  Kind,  films  al 
the  inevitability  of  conflict  with  ne 
boring  powers. 

This  belligerence,  surfacing  as  it 
toward  the  end  of  the  journey,  left 
group  with  an  unsettled  feeling 
the  knowledge  that  there  can  be 
conclusions  about  America.  The 
tradictions  for  one  on  a  brief  visit 
endless:  the  government  is  rich,  w 
many  of  the  people  are  poor;  ] 
York,  the  financial  capital  of  the  w< 
is  bankrupt:  and  the  nation  with 
most  sophisticated  system  of  con 
nication  on  earth  graduates  stud 
from  high  school  who  can  hardly 
or  write.  The  United  States  is  a 
of  paradox,  a  riddle  for  which  no 
knows  the  answer. 


New  York  City 
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SONDHEIM'S  LITTLE  DEATHS 


he  ironic  mode  and  its  discontents 


by  John  Lahr 


How  is  it  you  sing  anything? 
How  is  it  you  sing?* 

— Sweeney  Todd 

i  W~  USICALS  celebrate  two  things: 
m  /■  abundance  and  vindictive 
%/  1  triumph.  Tall  tales  of  the 
▼  -A.  urban  middle  class,  musicals 
\el  in  the  spectacle  of  material  well- 
■ing.  They  cajole  the  audience  that  if 
>u  don't  have  a  dream,  how  you  gonna 

*  From  "Green  Finch  and  Linnet  Bird," 
>pyright  ©  1978  Revelation  Music  Pub- 
iiing  Corp.  and  Rilting  Music,  Inc. 
\SCAP). 


have  a  dream  come  true?  In  its  com- 
bination of  script,  song,  and  comic 
turn,  the  musical's  formula  meets  the 
restless  need  of  the  American  public 
for  action  and  enchantment.  The  musi- 
cal is  mythic.  People  don't  walk,  they 
dance.  Problems  exist  only  to  be  sung 
or  hitch-kicked  away. 

Until  the  mid-Sixties,  the  best  popu- 
lar songs  came  out  of  the  American 
musical.  The  confections  of  the  Gersh- 
wins,  Cole  Porter,  Irving  Berlin,  Frank 
Loesser,  Richard  Rodgers  and  Lorenz 
Hart  and  Oscar  Hammerstein,  Harold 


Arlen  with  E.  Y.  Harburg  were  the 
backbeat  of  American  progress.  Their 
songs  created  a  climate  of  confidence 
and  promise.  The  songs  played  a  dra- 
matic part  in  molding  the  myths  of 
modern  America.  For  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  musical  has  been  refur- 
bishing with  new  words  and  rhythms 
the  well-worn  cliches  of  the  middle 
class.  Social  comment  is  as  unwelcome 
to  most  Broadway  producers  as  syphilis 
is  to  a  whore.  Yet,  although  its  creators 
never  admit  it,  the  musical's  fierce  and 
mischievous  commitment  to  the  status 
quo  has  made  it  unwittingly  the  na- 
tion's most  effective  political  theater. 

The  form  itself  is  an  endangered  spe- 
cies. In  1929,  there  were  about  eighty 
new  musicals  on  Broadway;  in  1978, 
there  were  fewer  than  fifteen.  The  writ- 
ing is  on  the  fourth  wall.  Spiraling  cost 
is  one  of  the  culprits  in  killing  off  the 
art  form,  but  economics  is  only  an  ac- 
complice to  the  crime.  The  musical  has 
not  been  able  to  adapt  to  the  changing 
social  and  psychological  mood  of  Amer- 
ica. Over  the  past  two  decades  the 
musical's  comforting  faith  in  the  na- 
tion's goodness  has  been  betrayed  by 
public  events;  and  it  has  found  itself 
with  nothing  to  sing  about.  Almost  all 
the  "new"  hit  shows  {Annie,  Cabaret, 
Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  My  Fair  Lady, 
Hello,  Dolly!,  Irene,  Funny  Girl,  et 
cetera)  are  set  in  the  past,  where  the 
complications  of  contemporary  life 
can't  shake  an  implacable  hopefulness. 
Most  of  the  smash  hits  of  the  past  twen- 
ty years  have  been  nostalgic  for  the 
elegance,  innocence,  lavishness,  and 
values  of  earlier  times.  As  America's 
dream  becomes  increasingly  thread- 
bare, so  has  the  art  form  that  best 
promoted  it.  In  this,  at  least,  the  musi- 

John  Lahr's  most  recent  book  is  Prick  Up 
Your  Ears:  The  Biography  of  Joe  Orton, 
published  last  November  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 
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cal  remains  the  perfect  metaphor  for 
the  time. 

Much  of  the  hope  for  the  musical's 
survival  resides  in  the  acerbic  intelli- 
gence of  Stephen  Sondheim,  whose 
tenth  musical,  Sweeney  Todd,  opened 
in  New  York  this  winter.  In  collabora- 
tion with  his  director/producer,  Hal 
Prince,  Sondheim  has  given  a  sense  of 
occasion  back  .to  the  musical  and  moved 
it  away  from  the  Shubert  Alley  formula 
of  "no  girls,  no  gags,  no  chance."  At 
forty-eight,  he  is  young  enough  to 
hanker  for  radical  reform  of  the  musi- 
cal yet  old  enough  to  have  absorbed 
professional  expertise  from  the  master 
craftsmen  with  whom  he's  worked:  Os- 
car Hammerstein,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Jerome  Robbins,  Richard  Rodgers,  and 
Jule  Styne.  Lyricist  and  composer  of 
A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way 
to  the  Forum,  Anyone  Can  Whistle, 
Company,  Follies,  A  Little  Night  Music, 
and  Pacific  Overtures,  and  grudging 
wordsmith  to  such  great  shows  as 
Gypsy  and  West  Side  Story,  Sondheim 
has  become  the  American  musical:  a 
king  on  a  field  of  corpses. 

Traditional  musicals  dramatize  the 
triumph  of  hope  over  experience.  Char- 
acteristic of  their  flirtation  with  mod- 
ernism, Sondheim's  shows  make  a  cult 
of  blasted  joys  and  jubilant  despairs. 
He  admits  that  joy  escapes  him.  "If  I 
consciously  sat  down  and  said  I  wanted 
to  write  something  that  would  send 
people  out  of  the  theater  really  happy, 
I  wouldn't  know  how  to  do  it."  His 
mature  musicals  sing  about  a  new 
American  excellence:  desolation. 


Very  FEW  of  the  great  Broad- 
way songwriters  grew  up 
poor.  Except  for  Berlin  and 
Harburg,  the  majority  were 
middle-class  kids  whose  sense  of  the 
good  life  was  part  of  their  optimism. 
They'd  always  known  abundance,  and 
their  songs  registered  a  sense  of  won- 
der and  excitement  at  the  blessings  of 
the  material  world.  The  truth  of  that 
magical  well-being  was  proved  by  their 
fame  and  astronomic  royalty  state- 
ments. Sondheim,  heir  apparent  to  their 
stardom,  shares,  if  not  their  world 
view,  then  this  intimacy  with  affluence. 
The  differences  are  generational.  The 
sense  of  blessing  has  given  way  to  bore- 
dom, the  innocence  to  irony. 

The  precocious  son  of  a  dress  manu- 
facturer, Sondheim  was  educated  in 


private  schools  in  New  York  City  and 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
moved  with  his  mother  at  the  age  of 
ten  after  his  parents  divorced.  His  am- 
bition to  write  musicals  was  fired  by 
the  friendship  and  tutelage  of  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  who  lived  nearby.  Sond- 
heim wrote  his  first  musical  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  After  graduating  from  Wil- 
liams College  as  a  music  major,  he  won 
a  two-year  fellowship  to  study  modern 
music  with  the  avant-garde  composer 
Milton  Babbitt.  Sondheim's  mind  and 
his  training  were  more  sophisticated 
than  those  of  many  of  his  musical- 
comedy  mentors,  but  he  moved  in  their 
swank  milieu.  In  Craig  Zadan's  Sond- 
heim &  Co.,  Milton  Babbitt  remembers : 
"He  had  a  very  nimble  mind  and  he  was 
very  musical.  .  .  .  He  was  also  constant- 
ly diverted  with  parties.  His  social 
world  . . .  was  very  Park  Avenue. . . . 
He  was  terribly  bright  and  one  could 
only  wonder  how  serious  he  could  af- 
ford to  be.  He  had  money,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  frivolity,  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  working  terribly  hard  in  a 
serious  composer's  sense." 

No  wonder  that  Sondheim's  early 
lyrics  mined  the  familiar  mainstream 
vein  of  hope  and  attainment,  and  gave 
the  musical  eloquent  expressions  of  its 
bourgeois  dream.  The  sense  of  antici- 
pation— that  peculiarly  American  ex- 
pectation of  a  magical  insulation  from 
life  (true  love,  fame,  money) — was 
superbly  defined  in  "Something's  Com- 
ing" from  Sondheim's  first  Broadway 
show,  West  Side  Story  (1957) : 

Could  it  be? 
Yes,  it  could. 
Something's  coming, 
Something  good — 
//  /  can  wait. 
Something's  coming, 
I  don't  know 
What  it  is, 
But  it  is 

Gonna  be  great. . . . 

In  1959  Gypsy  gave  voice  to  the 
mythology  of  pluck  and  luck  that  show 
business  acts  out.  With  the  hyperbole 
of  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  racing  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  skepticism  was  as 
"un-American"  in  the  theater  as  it  was 
in  the  society.  Whatever  small  irony 
the  songs  gave  to  the  characterization 
of  Rose  and  her  girls  in  their  uphill 
battle  to  show-biz  fame  and  fortune, 
their  message  was  clear:  "Everything's 
Coming  Up  Roses."  Rose — who  early 
in  the  show  expresses  the  familiar 


democratic  longing  for  mobility  i 
success:  "all  the  sights  that  I  gotta 
yet/all  the  places  I  gotta  play"- 
crazed  in  her  ambitions  for  her  dau 
ters.  In  fact,  as  the  song's  shift  of  p 
nouns  makes  clear,  she  is  a  backst 
mother  with  nowhere  to  go  and 
where  to  play.  Rose  assumes 
"father"  role  to  her  daughters  and  s 
fers  the  same  fate  as  the  rejected  fat! 
Her  pride  and  self-fulfillment  depi 
on  her  daughters  leaving  her  beh 
and  "doing  better"  than  she.  In  "Roi 
Turn,"  Sondheim  dramatizes  the  pat 
of  her  vicarious  life.  Rose  prete: 
she's  a  performer  on  the  empty  st 
and  spews  out  her  anger  and  longii 

Why  did  I  do  it? 
What  did  it  get  me? 
Scrapbooks  full  of  me  in  the 

background. 
Give  'em  love  and  what  does  it 

get  you? 
What  does  it  get  you?  . . . 
They  take  bows 
And  you're  battin'  zero. . . . 
I  had  a  dream. 
I  dreamed  it  for  you,  June. 
It  wasn't  for  me,  Herbie. 
And  if  it  wasn't  for  me 
Then  where  would  you  be, 
Miss  Gypsy  Rose  Lee?* 

The  Broadway  musical  can  ne 
bring  itself  to  deny  completely 
ethic  that  sustains  it.  In  Gypsy,  the  < 
justifies  the  means:  an  attitude  the  s 
system  has  made  irresistible.  So 
heim,  in  1959  a  would-be  star,  cone 
with  that  selfishness.  "Rose's  Tu: 
ends  with  Rose  nearly  shouting: 

This  time  for  me, 
For  me! 
For  me! 

Rose  and  her  daughter,  Gypsy  R 
Lee,  reach  some  understanding  at 
finale.  The  audience  gets  its  happy  e 
ing,  its  world  view  very  much  int 
The  boldness  of  "Rose's  Turn" — on< 
Sondheim's  great  numbers — is  comj 
mised.  The  victim's  moment  is  sh 
stopping.  Rose's  crazed  energy  is  £ 
geous.  Success  may  be  punishing,  bul 
Broadway  it's  never  really  questior 
Instead,  the  waste  of  life  is  justii 

*  Copyright  ©  1959  by  Norbeth  1 
ductions,  Inc.,  &  Stephen  Sondhe 
Stratford  Music  Corporation  &  Willi 
son  Music,  Inc.,  owners  of  publicai 
and  allied  rights.  Chappell  &  Co.,  I 
sole  selling  agent.  International  cc 
right  secured.  Used  by  permission; 
rights  reserved. 
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nd  forgiven  in  the  thrilling  moment 
i  f  vindictive  triumph  the  song  pro- 
ides.  Whatever  loss  or  impoverish- 
lent  Rose  feels,  the  audience  knows 
lat  this  whole  million-dollar  enter- 
1  rise,  with  all  its  creative  energy  and 
:ar  performers,  is  memorializing  her 
ain  obsession,  and  theirs, 
i  This  spirit  of  aggrandizement  links 
ondheim  emotionally  and  technically 
>  the  traditional  musical.  "I  believe 
!  -ypsy  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  best 
lows  ever  written,"  Sondheim  says, 
i  The  last  good  one  in  the  Rodgers-and- 
i  lammerstein  tradition." 
I  After  Gypsy,  Sondheim's  next  three 
lusicals,  although  experimental  in  lyr- 
:  technique,  were  still  very  much  part 
f  the  Broadway  mainstream.  A  Funny 
'king  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the 
orum  (1962),  a  smash  hit,  used  songs 
s  respites  from  hilarious  action;  Any- 
ne  Can  Whistle  (1964)  was  a  legend- 
ry  mess  that  tried  to  make  songs  com- 
aent  on  the  action;  and  Do  I  Hear  a 
Valtz?  (1965),  his  uninspired  collabo- 
ation  with  the  granddaddy  of  the  tra- 
litional  musical,  Richard  Rodgers,  left 
iondheim  wondering  why  such  musi- 
als  needed  to  be  mounted  and  Rodgers 
vondering  why  he'd  worked  with  Sond- 
leim  (Rodgers:  "I  watched  him  grow 
rom  an  attractive  little  boy  into  a 
nonster") . 


Sondheim  sat  out  the  turmoil 
of  the  late  '60s  in  his  Manhattan 
townhouse,  reemerging  in  1970 
with  Company,  a  musical  in 
une  with  the  new,  winded,  post-pro- 
:est  times.  Sondheim  had  come  of  age: 
lis  own  diminished  sense  of  life  and 
guarded  emotions  were  now  shared  by 
i  nation  obsessed  with  its  despair 
Sondheim's  glib  toughness  echoed  the 
mood  of  the  unromantic  era.  He  be 
came  a  phenomenon  new  to  the  Broad 
way  musical:  a  laureate  of  disillusion 
A  society  that  feels  itself  irredeem 
ably  lost  requires  a  legend  of  defeat 
And  Sondheim's  shows  are  at  the  van 
guard  of  this  atmosphere  of  collapse 
He  shares  both  the  culture's  sense  o] 
impotence  and  its  new  habit  of  wrench 
ing  vitality  from  madness.  He  is  a  con 
noisseur  of  chaos.  {Sweeney  Todd  rev 
els  in  murder.)  Sondheim's  musicab 
do  not  abandon  the  notion  of  abun 
dance,  only  adapt  it.  They  show  Amer 
icans  a  world  still  big,  but  in  death 
dealing,  not  well-being. 


MS  READ-a-thon- 
a  simple  way 

to  start 
youngsters  reading. 

The  MS  READ-a-thon  is  a  nationwide 
reading  program  for  boys  and  girls  6  to  14.  It's 
also  a  program  which  raises  money  to  help 
find  a  cure  for  multiple  sclerosis. 

Young  people  who  register  are  called 
"Mystery  Sleuths."  As  they  read  books  for 
pleasure,  they  ask  relatives  and  friends  to  give 
them  a  donation  for  every  book  they  read, 
which  provides  funding  for  MS  research  and 
patient  services. 

In  the  MS  READ-a-thon  to  date,  over 
4  million  children  have  participated.  More  than 
11  million  books  have  been  read,  which  has 
produced  over  11  million  dollars  for  MS. 
The  youngsters  themselves  get  two  important 
rewards  —  the  enjoyment  of  reading  and  the 
satisfaction  of  helping  others. 

If  you're  a  parent  or  educator  and  would 
like  to  help,  you  can  start  an  MS  READ-a-thon 
for  youngsters  in  your  area.  Just  call  your 

school  or  local  MS 
chapter,  or  call 
toll-free  (800) 
243-6000. 


Kids  can  help,  too! 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  205  East  42nd  St.. N.Y..N.Y.  10017 
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Sondheim's  mature  scores  mytholo- 
gize  desolation.  Company  chronicles 
the  deadening  isolation  of  city  life. 
Follies  ( 1971 )  records  in  pastiche  the 
death  of  the  musical  and  dramatizes 
the  folly  of  aspiration  by  staging  the 
theatrical  ''ghosts"  of  the  past.  A  Little 
Mght  Music  C 1973  j — more  attenuated 
and  bitter  than  Ingmar  Bergman's 
Smiles  of  a  Summer  .Mght,  on  which  it 
is  based — depicts  love  among  the  ruins 
of  a  decadent  and  rootless  Swedish 
aristocracy.  And  Pacific  Overtures 
(1975)  shows  the  destruction  of  Japa- 
nese culture  through  the  encroachment 
of  the  West. 

"All  writing  is  autobiographical," 
Sondheim  has  said.  "Yon  find  some- 
thing of  yourself  that  fits  the  charac- 
ter." Most  of  Sondheim's  characters 
are  numbed  survivors  whose  songs  ex- 
amine fear,  loss,  betrayal,  and  anger. 
At  the  finale  of  Company,  the  central 
figure  realizes  he  needs  to  make  a  hu- 
man connection,  that  "alone  is  alone 
not  alive": 

Somebody  hold  me  too  close, 
Somebody  hurt  me  too  deep, 
Somebody  sit  in  my  chair 
And  ruin  my  sleep 
And  make  me  aware 
Of  being  alive, 
Being  alive* 

It  is  a  passive  climax.  The  spirit 
doesn't  soar,  it  surrenders.  Life  is  no 
longer  dramatized  as  an  adventure  but 
as  a  capitulation.  Impotence  reigns, 
and  all  that  is  left  to  man's  abused  free- 
dom is  to  justify  its  debasement.  Lacer- 
ation replaces  longing  as  the  popular 
delirium,  and,  typically,  "Being  Alive" 
lets  the  public  applaud  its  emptiness: 
"Somebody  force  me  to  care,/Some- 
body  let  me  come  through." 

The  theme  of  the  dead  heart  trying 
to  resuscitate  itself  dominates  much  of 
Sondheim's  work.  As  Alexis  Smith  sang 
in  Follies:  "How  can  you  wipe  tears 
away/When  your  eyes  are  dry?"** 
The  heart  is  so  well  defended  flora  hurt 
that  little  can  penetra te  it.  Instead  of 
celebrating  the  ease  and  spontaneity 
of  emotion  that  was  the  stoc!  -in-trade 
of  the  traditional  musical  respondins 
to  a  world  it  insisted  was  benign,  Sond- 

*From  "Being  Alive."'  copyright  " 
1970  The  Herald  Square  Music  Co.  and 
Rilting  Music,  Inc.  Used  by  permission; 
all  rights  reserved. 

**  Copyright  ©  1971  The  Herald 
Square  Music  Co.  and  Rilting  •  Music, 
Inc.,  and  Burthen  Music  Co.,  Inc!  Used 
by  permission;  all  rights  reserved} 


heim's  songs  report  the  difficulty  of 
feeling  in  a  world  where,  as  his  song 
says,  there's  "so  little  to  be  sure  of." 
In  Anyone  Can  Whistle,  he  first 
obliquely  confronted  the  inhibitions 
that  she  his  later  scores  their  strained 
and  haunting  sense'  of  incompleteness: 

Maybe  you  could  show  me 
How  to  let  go, 
Lower  my  guard,  . 
Learn  to  be  free. 
Maybe  if  you  whistle, 
Whistle  for  me* 

As  Sondheim  dramatizes  again  and 
again,  commitment  is  something  in 
which  he  has  no  faith.  He  is  at  a  loss 
for  compelling  words  about  love.  He 
has  publicly  denounced  "I  Feel  Pretty" 
from  West  Side  Story,  pointing  out  the 
lie  of  its  alliteration  |  "I  feel  fizzy  and 
funny  and  fine"j  :  "Somebody  doesn't 
have  something  to  say."  Sondheim ?s 
judgment  of  his  song  could  be  leveled 
at  the  emotional  impoverishment  of  a 
great  deal  of  his  work.  In  his  large  and 
impressive  catalogue,  most  of  the  love 
songs  are  written  in  collaboration  with 
other  composers — such  as  Bernstein 
'  "Maria."  "Somewhere";,  Styne  ("Small 
World,"  "You'll  Never  Get  Away  from 
Me"),  and  Rodgers  ("Do  I  Hear  a 
Waltz ?"j — whose  music  has  a  melodic 
grace  Sondheim's  music  lacks.  Sond- 
heim can  be  brilliant  in  his  diagnosis 
of  the  failure  of  relationships,  but 
never  quite  believable  about  their  suc- 
cess. Romance,  once  the  bread  and  but- 
ter of  the  musical,  is  now  only  stale 
crumbs  on  Sondheim's  table. 


While  words  for  passion 
fail  him,  those  for  rage 
come  easily.  In  the  love- 
less and  faithless  worlds 
he  writes  about,  anger  is  the  surest  test 
of  feeling.  Sondheim's  scores  bristle 
with  the  bitchy  irony  of  deep-dish 
journalism.  (Both  make  profit  in  ex- 
ploiting pain.)  Sondheim  uses  wit  to 
sell  his  anger.  In  a  superb  song  like 
"The  Ladies  Who  Lunch,"  from  Com- 
pany, Sondheim  lets  mockery  have  a 
field  day.  With  her  checklist  of  the 
various  bourgeois  pastimes,  the  sozzled 

*  From  "Anyone  Can  Whistle,"  copy- 
right ©  1964  by  Stephen  Sondheim.  Bur- 
then Music  Co.,  Inc.,  owner  of  publica- 
tion and  allied  rights.  Chappell  &  Co., 
Inc.,  sole  selling  agent.  International 
copyright  secured.  Used  by  permission, 
all  rights  reserved. 


singer  uses  anger  to  stir  things  up  an 
create  the  illusion  of  movement  in 
stalled  life: 

And  here's  to  the  girls  who  just 

watch : 
Aren't  they  the  best? 
When  they  get  depressed,  it's  a 

bottle  of  Scotch 
Plus  a  little  jest. 
Another  chance  to  disapprove, 
Another  brilliant  linger. 
Another  reason  not  to  move, 
Another  vodka  stinger* 

Mockery  is  disillusion  in  action ;  bi 
by  the  time  Sondheim  brought  it  t 
Broadway  it  had  been  accepted  i 
.American  life.  For  a  decade  Pop  A 
had  been  throwing  back  at  the  publi 
as  fine  art  the  detritus  of  industrL 
society — soup  cans,  beer  cans,  bil 
boards,  comic  books.  The  youth  cultuj 
made  mockery  a  "life-style,"  and  Ha, 
1 1968 )  brought  it  into  show  busines 
Even  Hollywood,  sniffing  the  winds  < 
change,  managed  M* A* S* H .  a  send-u 
of  the  war  effort.  In  literature,  satirist 
such  as  Joseph  Heller  (Catch-22),  Km 
Vonnegut  |  Slaughterhouse  5 ) .  Toi 
Wolfe  |  Radical  Chic  ,  Jules  Feiffer.  an 
Lenny  Bruce  found  a  wide  new  aud 
ence.  Their  satire  identified  the  soci; 
cancer.  But  Sondheim  never  lets  h 
maliciousness  go  beyond  the  wisecracl 
The  jeers  at  marriage  in  "The  Litt 
Things  You  Do  Together"'  |  from  Con 
pany  I  are  as  facile  as  they  are  smuj 
By  making  delightful  his  disgust  wit 
family,  Sondheim  sells  the  sicknes 
while  others  before  him  sold  the  ant 
dote: 

lis  the  concerts  you  enjoy  together, 
Neighbors  you  annoy  together, 
Children  you  destroy  together 
That  keep  marriage  intact. 
It's  not  so  hard  to  be  married, 
When  two  maneuver  as  one. 
It's  not  so  hard  to  be  married 
And  Jesus  Christ,  is  it  fun* 

The  metaphor  for  Company,  Son< 
heim  wrote  recently  in  The  Dramatis, 
Guild  Quarterly,  was  New  York  Cit\ 
'"We  were  making  a  comparison  r> 
tween  a  contemporary  marriage  an 
the  island  of  Manhattan."  The  trad 
tional  musical  made  the  city  into 
playground,  from  which  the  charactei 
emerged  undaunted  and  invigorated  b 
New  York's  obstacles.  Manhattai 
Company  suggests,  is  a  lethal,  sufloca 

*  Copyright  8  1970  The  Herald  Squai 
Music  Co.  and  Rilting  Music,  Inc.  Use 
by  permission;  all  rights  reserved. 
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"American  Orchestras  on  Tour"  makes  music  world  news. 

A  music  world  "first"  occurred  on  March  5,  when  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  launched  a  tour  of  the  Southeast  with  a  concert  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Washington,  D.  C.  While 
orchestras  often  tour,  this  occasion  was  unique  It  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  largest  commitment  ever  made  by  a  company  toward  symphony 
orchestra  tours:  the  Bell  System  s  support  of  "American  Orchestras  on 
Tour,"  a  program  of  cross-country  tours  to  some  100  cities  over  the  next 
several  years  by  a  number  of  Americas  finest  symphony  orchestras. 
Joining  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  this  program  during  1979  will  be 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 

This  symphony  orchestra  tour  program  continues  a  long  Bell 
System  tradition.  Since  1940,  when  we  first  began  to  sponsor  "The  Bell 
Telephone  Hour,"  we  have  felt  that  enhancing  America's  quality  of  life 
through  sponsorship  of  the  arts  was  among  our  responsibilities  to  the 
communities  we  serve. 

Once  again,  we  are  honoring  that  responsibility.  Your  local 
operating  telephone  company  and  AT&T  are  pleased  to  bring  you 
"American  Orchestras  on  Tour" 


THEATER  

ing  battlefield  where  survival  hardens 
the  heart  and  infects  all  contact  with 
desperation.  Now,  the  battle  is  shown 
as  hardly  worth  the  prize.  Sondheim 
put  it  brilliantly  in  "Another  Hundred 
People" : 

And  they  meet  at  parties 

Through  the  friends  of  friends 

Who  they  never  know. 

Will  you  pick  me  up, 

Or  do  I  meet  you  there, 

Or  shall  we  let  it  go? 

Did  you  get  my  message, 

'Cause  I  looked  in  vain? 

Can  we  see  each  other  Tuesday 

If  it  doesn't  rain? 

Look,  I'll  call  you  in  the  morning 

Or  my  service  will  explain.* 

This  song  captures  New  York  as  the 
contemporary  middle-class  audience  ex- 
periences it.  The  answering  service,  the 
television,  the  intercom,  the  beeper — 
all  the  devices  that  keep  urban  dwellers 
"in  touch"  also  help  them  hide.  They 
magnify  the  citizens'  terrifying  isola- 
tion. As  Sondheim's  song  says,  New 
York  is  "a  city  of  strangers,"  its  fran- 
tic pace  at  once  a  distraction  and  a 
destiny.  If  there  is  no  peace  here,  at 
least  there  is  exhaustion — a  state  of 
collapse  where  neither  the  dead  heart 
nor  a  death-dealing  society  matters. 
Company  exalts  fatigue;  Follies  ex- 
ploits its  cultural  manifestation:  nos- 
talgia. 

Discussing  Hal  Prince's  concept  for 
staging  Follies,  Sondheim  recalls:  "The 
Roxy  opened  in  the  late  '20s  with  a 
picture  called  The  Loves  of  Sunya,  a 
film  which  starred  Gloria  Swanson,  and 
when  it  was  torn  down  in  1960,  she 
posed  in  the  ruins  with  her  arms  out- 
stretched. And  Hal  said  that  that's 
what  the  show  should  be  about — rubble 
in  the  daylight." 

Conceived  as  a  show-biz  reunion  on 
the  Follies  stage,  which  is  soon  to  be 
demolished  for  a  parking  lot,  the  show 
sets  the  musical  dreams  of  the  past 
against  the  brutal  actualities  of  the  per- 
formers' present  lives.  It  is  an  extrava- 
ganza of  irony.  In  its  delectation  of  de- 
cay, Follies  puts  older  stars  like  Gene 
Nelson,  Alexis  Smith,  Fifi  D'Orsay, 
Ethel  Shutta,  Dorothy  Collins  back  on 
the  boards.  This  crude  juxtaposition 
trades  on  nostalgia  to  make  a  point 
about  it,  and  them.  But  Follies'  appetite 
for  carrion  is  at  once  breathtaking  and 

Copyright  ©  1970  The  Herald  Square 
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sinister.  Ghosts  of  Broadway's  past  are 
symbolically  as  well  as  literally  ma- 
terialized on  the  Follies  stage.  Of 
course,  sculptors  like  George  Segal  and 
William  Kienholz  have  been  creating 
brilliant  and  ghostly  environments 
since  the  early  '60s.  Their  worlds  are 
unrelenting  and  silent.  In  making  death 
the  subject  of  story  and  song,  Follies 
also  makes  it  spectacular.  The  audience 
is  asked  not  only  to  watch  decay,  but 
to  love  it.  Sondheim's  "I'm  Still  Here," 
sung  by  Yvonne  De  Carlo  ( ! ) ,  turns 
devastation  into  delight: 

I've  been  through  Reno, 

I've  been  through  Beverly  Hills, 

And  I'm  here. 

Reefers  and  vino, 

Rest  cures,  religion,  and  pills, 

And  I'm  here. 

First  you're  another  sloe-eyed 
vamp, 

Then  someone's  mother.  Then 

you're  camp, 
Then  you  career  from  career 

to  career. 
I'm  almost  through  my  memoirs 
And  I'm  here* 

The  show  is  full  of  Sondheim's  smart 
pastiche  numbers,  which  convey  the 
dreams  of  fulfillment  and  success.  At 
the  finale — when,  as  the  record  notes 
report,  "The  cacophony  becomes  a 
fever  and  all  the  stops  are  let  out  as 
the  nightmare  fills  the  stage" — a  char- 
acter in  white  tie  and  tails  tries  to  put 
over  the  old  Broadway  bravado.  He 
can't  finish  the  song. 

Success  is  swell  and  success 

is  sweet 
But  every  height  has  a  drop. 
The  less  achievement,  the  less 

defeat: 

What's  the  point  of  shovin'  your 

way  to  the  top? 
Live  'n  laugh  'n  love  'n  you're 

never  a  flop.  ...** 

Follies'  disenchantment  isn't  con- 
vincing because  it  hungers  for  tradi- 
tional success.  ("In  America  today," 
said  Follies'  co-director  and  choreogra- 
pher, Michael  Bennett,  a  few  years  af- 
ter the  show,  "either  you're  a  star  or 
you're  nobody.")  The  show's  numbers 

*  Copyright  ©  1971  The  Herald  Square 
Music  Co.  and  Rilting  Music  Inc.  Used 
by  permission;  all  rights  reserved. 
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take  their  energy  not  from  what  t 
ironically  reveal  about  their  charact 
but  from  their  vision  of  the  old  my 
forms  dusted  off  and  lovingly  put 
fore  an  audience.  "It's  a  schinophr* 
piece,"  Sondheim  says.  "And  it's  s 
posed  to  be."  But  the  split  in  the  she 
consciousness  is  deeper  than  he  i 
izes.  Follies  is  paralyzed  by  the  no; 
gia  it  wants  to  expose.  "Hope  doe 
grow  on  trees,"  a  character  says  at 
end.  "You  make  your  own."  Tl 
what  the  musical  has  always  belie 
Follies  wants  to  detach  itself  from 
form  and  content  of  the  tradith 
musical,  but  manages  only  to  retur; 
the  status  quo  ante. 

BEFORE  IT  WAS  ART,  the  mus 
was  fun.  In  trying  to  push 
musical  toward  greater  < 
ness,  Sondheim's  shows  1 
lost  much  of  their  fun.  As  a  lyri 
Sondheim  disdains  the  enchanters 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  add 
choice  for  the  most  overrated  lyrici 
he  wrote  with  typical  acerbity  in 
Dramatists  Guild  Quarterly's  poll 
favorite  lyricists.  "Lorenz  Hart,  wl 
work  has  always  struck  me  as  b< 
occasionally  graceful,  touching, 
mostly,  technically  sloppy,  unfelt 
silly  ('Lover,  when  I'm  near  you/. 
I  hear  you/Speak  my  name/Softh 
my  ear  you/Breathe  a  flame')."  Bu 
their  technical  expertness,  Sondhe 
songs  often  lose  in  resonance  what  1 
try  to  gain  in  statement.  "The  dai 
of  argument  in  verse,"  Auden  warn 
The  Dyer's  Hand,  "is  that  verse  m« 
ideas  too  clear  and  distinct."  Sondh 
polishes  every  idea;  the  result  is  h 
and  cold: 

Every  day  a  little  death  . . . 
Every  day  a  little  sting 
In  the  heart  and  in  the  head. 
Every  move  and  every  breath, 
And  you  hardly  feel  a  thing, 
Brings  a  perfect  little  death* 

"Anybody  can  rhyme  'excelsior' 
'Chelsea  of',"  Sondheim  has  said, 
rather  have  an  ear-catching  thoi 
than  an  eye-catching  rhyme."  Thi 
more  clever  than  clear.  Sondli 
speaks  proudly  of  how  his  songs  de 
and  advance  the  characters  in  his  rr 
cals.  But  what  distinguishes  the  c 

*  From  "Every  Day  a  Little  Dea 
copyright  ©  1973  Revelation  Music  1 
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IRELAND: 


A  WORD 
HAT'S  WORTH 

A  THOUSAND 

PICTURES. 


Imagine  yourself  dining 
on  delicious  continental 
cuisine  and  sleeping  in  old 
world  splendor  in  a  15th 
century  castle,  enjoying  Irish 
country  food  and  environ- 
ment at  an  old  farmhouse  or 
the  do-it-yourself  relaxed 
atmosphere  of  a  thatched 
cottage. 

When  you  picture  Ireland, 
think  Dublin,  the  capital  city. 
The  city  with  the  national 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  the 
recently  restored  Malahide 
Castle,  and  the  Abbey  Thea- 


tre, and  Phoenix  Park,  and 
the  James  Joyce  Tower. 

Picture  a  festival.  For  no 
matter  what  time  of  year  you 
come,  you're  bound  to  catch 
one.  And  whether  it  s  the 
Dublin  Arts  Festival,  the 
Killarney  Bach  Festival  or  the 
Castlebar  International  Song 
Contest,  one  thing's  for  sure; 
a  vacation  in  Ireland  is  a 
picture  you'll  never  forget. 

So  send  for  your  free 
booklet.  From  Ireland  With 
Love','  then  call  your  travel 
agent. 


r  1 

IRISH  TOURIST  BOARD.  BOX  1200,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  N.Y.  11101 
I  Please  send  me  your  free.  32  page  color  book.  Trom  Ireland  With  Love:  I 


reland  is  indescribable, 
ve  got  to  see  it  to  believe 
The  next  best  thing  to 
ng  there  is  to  picture  the 
1,  green,  rolling  hills,  crys- 
clear  lakes  and  rivers, 
sp  fresh  air  and  the 
irming  friendly  people 
)  speak  your  language. 
But  that's  only  part  of 


the  picture.  Because  there's 
much  more  to  see  and  do  in 
Ireland.  There  are  miles  of 
uncrowded  sandy  beaches  to 
explore.  There  are  over  200 
of  the  world's  finest  golf 
courses.  And  some  of  the 
world's  best  fishing. 

In  Ireland  you  can  stroll 
through  a  medieval  castle  by 


day,  or  crawl  through  some 
of  the  world's  friendliest  pubs 
at  night  and  revel  in  the  tra- 
ditional Irish  folk  music.  You 
can  visit  the  breathtaking 
Cliffs  of  Moher  or  Blarney 
Castle.  You  can  spend  an 
afternoon  at  the  Waterford 
Crystal  Factory,  or  go  to  the 
horse  races. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE 

ZIP 

MY  TRAVEL  AGENCY  IS 

DK-93 
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acters  in  most  of  his  later  work  is 
that  they  have  no  character.  As  he 
himself  has  pointed  out,  "'In  Com- 
pany we  were  up  against  one  of  the 
oldest  dramatic  problems  in  the  world : 
how  do  you  write  about  a  cipher  with- 
out making  him  a  cipher?  In  Follies  we 
deliberate.1-  I  not  to  create  char- 

acters with  waits  and  all.  Everybody 

would  be.  not  a  type,  but  an  essence  

Pacific  Overtures  was  an  attempt  to  tell 
a  story  that  has  no  characters  at  alL" 
Sondheim  makes  an  asset  out  of  a 
liability  and  calls  it  a  breakthrough. 

The  very  nature  of  the  lyric  holds 
the  musical  back  from  taking  issue 
with  its  society.  Verse,  Auden  writes  in 
The  Dyer's  Hand,  "is  unsuited  for  con- 
troversy, to  proving  some  truth  or  be- 
lief which  is  not  universally  accepted, 
because  its  formal  nature  cannot  but 
convey  a  certain  skepticism  about  its 
conclusions.  "Thirty  days  hath  Septem- 
ber/ApriJ,  June,  and  November'  is 
valid  because  nobody  doubts  its  truth. 
Were  there,  however,  a  party  who  pas- 
sionately denied  it,  the  lines  would  be 
powerless  to  convince  him  because,  for- 
mally, it  would  make  no  difference  if 
the  lines  ran:  "Thirty  days  hath  Sep- 
tember/August, May,  and  December'." 

Pacific  Overtures  falls  into  this  trap. 
When  Sondheim's  lyrics  tell  a  story 
with  no  didactic  purpose,  as  in  his  ac- 
count of  Admiral  Perry's  treaty  signing 
with  the  Shogun,  "Someone  in  a  Tree," 
the  song  can  be  astonishing.  But  at  the 
finale,  when  the  show  strains  for  sig- 
nificance and  lectures  the  audience 
about  the  perils  of  industrialization  by 
showing  modern  Japan,  the  lyric  is 
woefully  inept.  The  form  of  "Next" 
belies  the  seriousness  of  its  message: 

Streams  are  flying, 
Use  the  motion — 
Next! 

Streams  are  ''ring, 
Mix  a  potion. 
Streams  are  dying. 
Try  the  ocean — 
Brilliant  notion — 
Next!* 

"I'm  essentially  a  cult  figure."  Sond- 
heim wrote  in  The  Dramatists  Guild 
Quarterly  last  year.  "My  kir.d  of  work 
is  caviar  to  the  general  [public]." 
Sondheim  has  set  himself  up  as  an 
avant-gardist  in  an  avowedly  popular 
form.  His  shows  aspire  to  be  mass  en- 

*  Copyright  8  1975  Revelation  Music 
Publishing  Corp.  and  Rilting  Music  Inc. 
Used  by  permission;  all  rights  reserved. 


tertainment  while  being  suspicious  of 
the  mass.  "You  have  to  remember  that 
the  average  audience  for  a  musical  is 
by  definition  more  traditionalist  than 
for  a  straight  play,"  Sondheim  told  the 
London  Times.  *'Ip  America  they  still 
regard  Kurt  Weill  as  highly  avant- 
garde.  .  .  .  But  you  must  go  on  breaking 
down  old  musical  forms  and  creating 
new  ones,  otherwise  there's  nothing  but 
repetition." 

But  musical  comedy  is  to  music  what 
Ping-Pong  is  to  tennis.  Only  on  Broad- 
way could  Sondheim's  music  sound 
radical.  He  uses  a  harmonic  language 
developed  in  France  between  1895  and 
1910,  notably  in  the  art  songs  of  Ravel. 
A  Little  Night  Music — a  show  whose 
libretto  confirms  Voltaire's  dictum  that 
anything  too  silly  to  be  said  can  al- 
ways be  sung — is  musically  Sond- 
heim's most  interesting  score.  It  con- 
tains moments  of  uncommon  interest: 
the  roving  harmonies  in  "You  Must 
Meet  My  Wife";  the  metrical  modula- 
tion in  "The  Miller's  Son,"  in  which 
the  rhythm  is  constant  and  the  meter 
changes:  great  lyrics  matched  to  a 
memorable  melody,  in  "Send  in  the 
Clowns."  Too  often  in  his  music, 
rhythmic  monotony  is  overlooked  be- 
cause of  the  vivaciousness  of  his  lyrics. 
Unlike  Gershwin,  who  began  his  songs 
with  introductions,  Sondheim's  songs 
begin  with  vamps — an  approach  that 
restricts  his  melodic  invention  and 
gives  away  to  the  audience  what  fol- 
lows. The  boldness  of  the  initial  mu- 
sical gesture  becomes  monotonous  be- 
cause of  this  imposed  pattern. 

OF  ALL  Sondheim's  shows, 
Company  is  the  most  substan- 
tial. The  limitations  in  Sond- 
heim's music — its  cold  tech- 
nicrue,  its  nervousness  about  emotion, 
its  stylish  defensiveness — match  the 
brittle  world  Company  describes.  It  is 
not  the  absence  of  hits — "Send  in  the 
Clowns"  is  one  of  his  few — but  the 
lack  of  heart  in  Sondheim's  music  that 
has  been  his  real  nemesis.  His  music 
never  risks  embarrassment.  Instead,  he 
hides  his  deepest  feelings  behind  style, 
which  keeps  both  his  music  and  his 
musicals  from  as  yet  reaching  their 
fullness.  In  Sondheim  &  Co.,  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  speaks  perceptively  about 
Sondheim's  inhibitedness,  his  fear  of 
direct,  subjective  expression.  "Nothing 
must  be  straight  out  subjectively  be- 


cause it's  dangerous,  because  it  wvea 
your  insides.  The  fear  usually  takes  tl 
form  of  the  fear  of  corniness,  of  beii 
platitudinous,  or  whatever.  Steve  h 
very  strong  feelings  and  therefore  nro 
invent  correspondingly  strong  defens 
to  guard  against  those  feelings.  .  .  .  Ht 
always  been  a  little  bit  afraid  of  t] 
word  'beautiful,'  except  as  it  can 
reinterpreted  as  charming,  decorath 
odd,  sweet,  touching — touching  in  sor 
oblique  way." 

To  many  people,  including  Ber 
stein,  "Send  in  the  Clowns"  auguri 
a  breakthrough,  the  emergence  of 
personal  language  at  once  passiona 
and  penetrating.  But  this  now  seer 
unlikely.  Pacific  Overtures  followi 
A  Little  Night  Music,  another  "smai 
idea  that  allowed  Sondheim  to  dod 
deep  personal  feelings  in  a  virtuo 
display  of  technique.  Sweeney  Tot 
updates  his  boulevard  nihilism.* 
makes  an  opera  of  cannibalism  ai 
gore,  but  without  a  shudder. 

Suing  your  razor  high,  Sweeney, 
Hold  it  to  the  skies! 
Freely  flows  the  blood  of  those 
Who  moralize!** 

Death  is  now  resolutely  Sondhein 
dominion;  but  even  his  appetite  f 
blood  is  bloodless.  Death,  what  Hen 
James  called  "that  distinguished  thing 
is  turned  into  shallow  camp  in  a  woi 
where  evil  holds  no  odium  and  life  i 
significance. 

From  My  Lai  to  Guyana,  the  Ame: 
can  public  has  become  casual  abo 
absorbing  catastrophe.  And  Sondhei 
has  turned  this  numbed  anguish  in 
a  mass  product.  Too  chic  to  regist 
disapproval,  Sondheim  is  an  entrep] 
neur  of  modern  anxieties.  His  musics 
claim  victory  for  themselves  as  n< 
departures,  but  they  are  the  end  of  t 
musical's  glorious  tradition  of  trivi 
ization.  Sondheim's  cold  elegan 
matches  the  spiritual  pall  that  has  S 
tied  over  American  life.  His  musici 
are  chronicles  in  song  of  the  society 
growing  decrepitude.  They  foreshad< 
the  newest  barbarism — a  nation  tl 
has  no  faith  in  the  peace  it  seeks 
the  pleasure  it  finds. 

*  As  the  show  had  not  opened  at  t 
time  of  this  writing,  my  remarks  a 
based  on  a  reading  of  the  script. 

**From  "The  Ballad  of  Sween 
Todd,"  copyright  8  1978  Revelation  M 
sic  Publishing  Corp.  and  Rilting  Mus 
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14  factors  that  could 
affect  the  performance  of 
four  next  prescription. 


Before  you  ask  your  pharmacist  for  a 
heaper  version  of  the  medication  pre- 
:ribed  by  your  doctor,  consider. 

In  making  the  "same"  drug,  different 
ompanies  may  exercise  different  levels  of 
kill  and  care.  They  formulate  and  manu- 
acture  the  "same"  product  differently. 

Change  the  inactive 
ngredients.  compress  the 
ablets  too  much,  make 
.ny  of  a  dozen  other 
nisjudgments.  and  the 
esulting  product  may 
ause  problems.  Yet  it 
ould  look  just  like  a 
/ell-made  drug. 

That's  why  it's  vital  to 
:ontrol  factors  like  the 
ew  we've  listed.  To  assure 
quality  in  every  prescrip- 
ion  drug,  at  every  stage 
rom  research  lab  to 
Dharmacy  shelf. 

PMA  believes  every 
:ompany  should  be 
required  to  document  the 
biological  per- 
formance of 
its  products  A 


and  identify  the  actual  manufacturer  on 
the  package  label.  Because  the  manufac- 
turer's competence  is  the  key  to  quality. 

To  know  you're  getting  a  drug  of 
assured  quality  at  an  acceptable  price,  ask 
your  doctor  and  your  pharmacist.  These 
professionals  know  drugs.  And  they  know 
drug  companies  from 
long  experience. 

They  know  that 
established  firms— 
those  with  proven 
quality  assurance 
programs— produce 
consistently  reliable 
medicines.  Such  prod- 
ucts sometimes  cost  a 
little  more.  But  in 
drug  therapy  as  in 
drug  manufacturing,  a 
saving  at  the  expense 
of  quality  could  be  the 
worst  kind  of  economy. 

The 

Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers 
Association. 

If  a  new  medicine  can 
help,  we're  working  on  it. 


With  your  health  at  stake,  you  may  want  to  know  more.  Please  write  for  our  "Key  Fads  "  booklet.  It 's  free. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association,  Dept.  HA-904  1 155  Fifteenth  St.,  S'.W.,  Washington,  D  C.  20005. 


You  may 
become 


Needless 
hospitalization. 

These  days,  the  hospital  bill  can 
be  more  of  a  shock  than  the  opera- 
tion. Surgical  fees  alone  have 
doubled  in  the  last  five  years. 

That's  a  problem  for  you. 
And  us. 

Through  healthy  competition, 
private  health  insurance  right  now 
covers  177,000,000  Americans. 
147,000,000  of  these  are  protected 
against  even  catastrophic  expenses. 

But,  though  the  system  is  basi- 
cally sound,  no  one,  including  us, 
has  done  enough  about  containing 
health  care  costs.  So  we'd  like  to  rec- 
ommend something  that  could  be 
done  today:  reduce  in-hospital  time 
for  surgery. 

In  many  cases,  minor  surgery 
and  pre-surgery  testing  could  be 
handled  on  an  ambulatory  basis.  We 
also  support— and  an  increasing 
number  of  insurance  companies  pay 
for— second,  and  even  third,  opin- 
ions for  elective  surgery. 

We  have  a  booklet  called 
Reducing  Surgical  Costs.  You  can 
have  a  free  copy  if  you'll  write  us  at 
the  Health  Insurance  Institute, 
Dept.  13,  1850  K  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Exercising  your  rights  as  an 
involved  consumer  could  do  a  lot  to 
get  health  costs  in  trim. 

THE  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

COMPANIES  IN 
AMERICA 

Let's  keep  health  care  healthy 
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CHEERFUL  SYMMETRIES 

Specific  for  literary  dyspepsia  by  Frances  Taliafen 


Optimism:  The  Biology  of  Hope, 

by  Lionel  Tiger.  300  pages.  Simon  and 
Schuster,  $9.95. 

Augusta  Played,  by  Kelly  Cherry. 
304  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $9.95. 
Happy  All  the  Time,  by  Laurie 
Colwin.  224  pages.  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
$7.95. 

THE  patron  of  these  reflections 
is  that  Oliver  Edwards  who 
was  a  fellow  collegian  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  This  irrepressible 
septuagenarian  wore  "a  wig  of  many 
curls"  and  loved  to  watch  his  grass  and 
corn  and  fruit  trees  growing  in  Hert- 
fordshire. It  is  he  who  complained  to 
the  great  moralist,  "You  are  a  philos- 
opher, Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  tried  too  in 
my  time  to  be  a  philosopher;  but,  I 
don't  know  how.  cheerfulness  was  al- 
ways breaking  in." 

Boswell  found  Edwards's  cheerful- 
ness "an  exquisite  trait  of  character" 
(and,  Boswell-like,  smugly  cited  the 
agreement  of  "Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Malone, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  eminent  men  to 
whom  I  have  mentioned  this").  But 
cheerfulness  since  Boswell's  time  has 
had  a  bad  press,  associated  as  it  is  with 
starchy,  immoderate  day  nurses,  Pol- 
lyanna,  and  people  whose  rosy  morn- 
ing faces  are  a  reproach  to  the  satur- 
nine. Perhaps  the  word  itself  is  at  fault, 
but  what  to  substitute?  Gaiety  gives 
pause  now  that  the  adjectival  form  has 
been  usurped,  ebullience  sounds  un- 
reliably liquid  and  pleasantness  unre- 
lievedly  beige.  Perhaps  the  lovely 
quality  would  carry  more  weight  if  it 
had  a  Greek  name,  but  all  the  good 
ones  seem  to  describe  diseases  or  begin 
with  the  alpha  privative,  which  is  hard- 
ly in  the  proper  spirit. 

If  traits  of  character  were  vegetables, 
we  would  quickly  acknowledge  the 
melancholy  eggplant,  the  dependable 
turnip,  the  loving  tomato,  and  the 
brave  asparagus.   Cheerfulness,  their 


peer,  must  be  strong,  green,  and  leafy: 
the  romaine  of  the  emotions,  perhaps, 
but  never  the  iceberg  lettuce,  for  true 
cheerfulness  is  not  vapid.  Like  charity, 
which  in  some  respects  it  resembles, 
cheerfulness  is  a  sturdy,  confident 
quality,  but  it  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly.  Cheerfulness,  the  least  glan- 
dular of  virtues,  cannot  be  located  in 
any  one  of  the  body's  great  systems, 
for  it  expresses  the  harmony  of  all.  He 
is  cheerful  who  is  bien  dans  sa  peau. 

Lionel  Tiger  pleasantly  disagrees.  In 
Optimism:  The  Biology  of  Hope,  he 
proposes  that  "there  is  a  neurophysiol- 
ogy for  a  sense  of  the  benignity  of  the 
future."  The  discoveries  of  neurochem- 
istry  show  us  that  the  "friendly  opiates" 
secreted  by  the  brain  may  do  more 
than  dispel  pain:  Tiger  believes  it  pos- 
sible "that  there  is  a  location  in  the 
brain  for  good  feelings  about  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future."  Our  biological 
optimism  is  very  likely  related  to  "a 
kind  of  cognitive  overdrive  associated 
with  our  past  as  a  hunting  primate. 
When  we  acquired  our  huge  cerebral 
cortex,  this  elaborate  organ  started 
producing  an  ever  more  complex  and 
imaginative  stock  of  optimistic 
schemes." 

Tiger  spends  far  too  much  time  on 
sociology  at  the  expense  of  biology,  and 
readers  who  require  the  persuasion  of 


data  will  remain  unmoved.  Still,  it 
refreshing  to  think  that  the  anatomis 
of  gaiety  might  someday  locate  t 
exact  cortical  convolution,  that  I 
might  know  it  enlarged  in  some  ai 
atrophied  in  others,  that  the  optimis 
of  our  happiest  saints  might  be  pi 
served  in  the  cheerfullest  reliquarii 
with  far  more  power  to  bless  and  trai 
form  than  resides  in  their  wither 
hands,  their  chalky  tibias. 

IN  ART  AS  IN  life,  unrelieved  gaie 
is  as  impossible  as  a  diet  of  unm 
igated  romaine:  the  balance  is  z 
Cheerfulness  in  art  is  the  count) 
poise  to  the  monumental,  the  ceren 
nial.  and  the  pompous,  nor  has  it  ar 
thing  to  do  with  ecstasy,  for  these  a 
modes  of  seeing  that  do  not  acknoi 
edge  the  comfortable  reality  of  t 
human  body.  Cheerfulness,  so  often 
matter  of  scale,  is  absent  from  t 
grandeur  of  Aeschylean  tragedy 
from  the  awesome  roll  of  Miltonic  p< 
tameter:  and  cheerfulness  does  not  lo 
distortion  or  dislocation,  which  ma 
so  much  of  modern  literature.  Yea 
speaking  of  balance  and  renewal,  fin 
in  Hamlet  and  Lear  "gaiety  transfigi 
ing  all  that  dread."  It  seems  to  me  tl 
the  promise  of  cheerfulness  in  literati 
is  the  absence  of  dread,  the  certaii 
that  nothing  irrevocably  awful  is  goi 
to  happen. 

Then  if  nothing  awful  happens  is 
Literature,  or  is  it  something  les 
Boswell's  comment  on  philosophy  m 
do  equally  well  for  literature:  "Li 
religion,  [it]  is  too  generally  suppos 
to  be  hard  and  severe,  at  least  so  grc 
as  to  exclude  all  gaiety."  Whence  1 
spiritual  inferiority  some  of  us  feel 
the  presence  of  those  who  prefer  Kal 
to  Jane  Austen.  Something  dire  is 
ways  going  to  happen  in  Kafka.  1 
Jane  Austen  assures  us  that  harmom 
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ath  necessary  and  possible.  There  is 
ndeniable  gaiety  in  her  greatness, 
hould  we  think  less  of  her  for  it? 
Three  novels  of  the  past  year  have 
ie  cheerful  symmetry — and  often  the 
yle — that  is  delightful  in  movie  come- 
ies  of  the  1930s.  W.  M.  Spademan's 
egant  An  Armful  of  Warm  Girl*  is 

i  bout  amorous  pursuit  in  settings  of  an 
most  feudal  splendor,  though  it  takes 

I  lace  in  the  American  1950s.  Laurie 
olwin's  Happy  All  the  Time  miracu- 
msly,  uncloyingly  describes  two  happy 
juples  who  enjoy  their  lives;  this  de- 

;j  cious  book  has  the  sweetness  of  Cosi 
an  Tutte  without  its  shadows.  Music 

I  i  the  natural  expression  of  cheerful- 
ess,  and  it  is  no  accident  that  the 

!  eroine  of  Kelly  Cherry's  new  novel 

'  ugusta  Played  is  a  flutist;  the  zany 

I  ltricacies  of  the  plot  culminate  in  a 

I  msical  "happening"  at  Town  Hall,  a 
larvel  of  discord  that  preserves  the 

II  ccentric  harmony  of  the  book. 

(  Almost  every   prospect   pleases  in 
I  lese  lovely  novels.   Conditioned  by 
terary  experience,  we  read  edgily  at 
I  rst,  suspecting  all  the  pleasantness, 
'aiting  for  the  terrible  blow  to  fall. 
I  t  doesn't.  Gradually  we  relax  and  yield 
R  3  the  celebration  of  healthy  relation- 
hips,  benign  pleasures,  and  creature 
omforts,  for  which  it  is  possible  to 
evelop  an  agreeable  and  pleasing  ap- 
etite.  (The  cheerful  novelists  suggest 
)  hat  such  an  appetite  may  be  accom- 
odated by  the  constant  readiness  of 
old  champagne,  though  it  can  be  equal- 
|  y  well  served  by  a  Mozart  quartet 
]  leard  through  an  open  window,  by 
j  lowered  sheets  or  the  absence  of  cock- 
I  oaches.)  Such  pleasures  would  be  ob- 
j  ectionable  if  they  were  totally  bland, 
j  ml  each  novelist  produces  the  literary 
j  quivalent  of  the  anchovy — a  prickly 
:haracter,  a  threatening  event— to  re- 
ieve  the  sweetness. 
Aristotle  ennobled  the  digestive  met- 
j  iphor  when  he  spoke  of  the  catharsis 
)f  tragedy.  Indeed  the  signal  charac- 
eristic  of  great  art  may  be  its  power  to 
rouble  the  viscera,  and  our  greatest 
irtists  may  continue  to  be  dyspeptic, 
still,  there  is  no  intrinsic  superiority 
n  a  bad  digestion  and  a  cranky  temper. 
Let  a  comfortable  word  be  said  for 
he  artist  of  cheerful,  eupeptic  dispo- 
sition. □ 

~*  Published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $6.95. 
A   review    of   the    book    appeared  in 
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BULLHEAD 
by  John  Engels 

Sprawled 

after  midnight 

on  the  damp  planks, 

on  my  belly  in  darkness, 

the  breath  squeezed  flat  in  me, 

I  drift  the  bait 

into  the  pale  moon-shadow  of  the  dock, 

waiting  for  the  blunt 
emergence  of  the  bullhead,  his  slow 
lurch  at  the  worm,  the  hauling-out: 
sluggish  black  spasm  of  flesh, 
shine  of  the  small,  mucusoid  eye. 

He  does  not  die 

at  once:  ugly  among  fish, 

poisonous  dorsal  spine  erect, 

he  swims  in  the  air  for  hours, 

scrabbles  and  grunts  in  the  bucket. 

I  have  fished  for  a  hundred  nights 

hearing  that  gross  croaking  from  the  bucket, 

and  have  not  forgotten,  am  granted  the  memory: 

in  that  peculiar  sleeplessness  which  loves 
those  things  which  resemble 
other  things,  night 

after  watery  night  I  have  tried  to  breathe 
the  inappropriate  air, 
have  wanted  to  call  out  into  the  blackness 
beyond  the  dumb,  immediate  blackness 

that  I  am  about  to  die  and  cannot  die, 
but  making  so  dull  a  voice  of  the  dull 
connatural  agony,  I  writhe  to  it, 
grunting  aloud,  the  hook 
of  the  breath  snagged 
in  my  gullet, 

the  worm  in  my  mouth  like  a  tongue. 


ILL 


MOVIES 


HOLLYWOOD'S  WAR 


The  Deer  Hunter  invents  cruelties  to  sell  Vietnam 


by  Tom  Buckli 


FOR  ME,  it's  a  very  personal 
film,"  Michael  Cimino,  the  di- 
rector of  The  Deer  Hunter,  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
December  10,  1978.  "I  was  attached  to 
a  Green  Beret  medical  unit.  My  charac- 
ters are  portraits  of  people  whom  I 
knew  . . .  the  people  who  fought  the  war, 
whose  lives  were  immediately  affected 
and  damaged  and  changed  by  the  war. 
. .  .  They  were  uncommon  people  who 
had  an  uncommon  amount  of  cour- 
age." 

From  Hollywood  had  come  whis- 
pers that  a  searing,  powerful  film  about 
the  Vietnam  war  and  its  effect  on  or- 
dinary Americans  had  at  last  been 
made,  that  a  brilliant  young  director 
had  risked  his  career  as  he  fought  for 
three  years  against  the  fear  and  inertia 
of  the  studio  bosses  to  put  his  film  on 
the  screen.  The  article  provided  the 
climax  for  an  advertising  and  publicity 
campaign  that  had  been  going  on  for 
months.  It  appeared  just  as  The  Deer 


Hunter  was  about  to  open  for  special 
one-week  engagements  in  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles,  prior  to  its  general 
release  in  February,  to  permit  it  to 
qualify  for  the  1978  Academy  Awards 
and  other  honors. 

Cimino,  who  had  only  three  previ- 
ous screen  credits,  told  Leticia  Kent, 
who  wrote  the  story  for  the  Times, 
that  he  was  thirty-five  years  old, 
that  he  had  been  raised  in  New  York 
City,  and  that,  wishing  to  "unlearn"  his 
formal  education,  he  left  Yale  Univer- 
sity shortly  before  completing  work  on 
a  doctorate  to  enter  the  Army  early  in 
1968.  He  was  not  sent  to  Vietnam,  he 
said,  with  a  touch  of  regret;  he  was 
assigned  to  a  Special  Forces  medical 
unit  in  Texas,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
met  the  men  who  inspired  him  to  make 
The  Deer  Hunter.  After  his  discharge, 
Cimino  said,  he  learned  moviemaking 
with  a  producer  of  industrial  and  doc- 
umentary films  in  New  York,  and  then 
set  out  for  Hollywood. 

It's  such  a  modest,  straightforward 


r 


account  that  you  can't  help  wishing 
were  true.  But  Cimino  wasn't  thir 
five  when  he  talked  to  the  Times, 
was  a  few  months  short  of  forty.  1 
cording  to  the  Pentagon,  he  enlisted 
the  Army  Reserve  in  1962,  not  19( 
He  spent  six  months  on  active  duty 
stead  of  the  two  years  he  would  he 
served  if  he  had  been  drafted.  F 
about  five  months  he  was  assigned 
Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  with  a  month  or  so 
medical  training  at  Fort  Sam  Houst< 
Texas. 

A  small  number  of  Special  For< 
troops  were  assigned  to  Vietnam  as  « 
visers  in  that  relatively  quiet  peri< 
Cimino  may  have  seen  a  couple  of  th< 
in  a  chow  line  or  even  been  in  a  ch 
with  them,  but  he  never  wore  the  Gre 
Beret  himself. 

Cimino  did  indeed  attend  Yale,  a 
received  a  master  of  fine  arts  degi 
in  1963.  The  university  has  no  reco 
of  his  having  done  any  work  at 
toward  a  doctorate.  Later  on.  he  w 
well  known  in  New  York  as  a  direct 
of  television  commercials  rather  th 
documentaries.  He  was  very  successf 
made  a  lot  of  money,  and,  in  19' 
like  others  before  him  in  the  same  li 
of  work,  he  left  for  Hollywood. 


IF  IT  WERE  NOT  for  the  way  th 
are  mirrored  in  The  Deer  Hunt 
Cimino's  impostures  would  scar 
ly  be  worth  noticing.  People  ofl 
abandon  uncongenial  identities  wr 
they  go  to  Hollywood.  Former  corj 
rate  minions,  shady  lawyers,  tali 
agents,  rock-music  impresarios,  sup 
market  magnates,  packagers  and  p 
moters,  flimflam  artists  and  racket  gu 

Tom  Buckley,  who  covered  the  Vietnam  i 
for  the  New  York  Times  from  1966  to  19 
and  returned  there  in  1969  and  1971,  wn 
about  films  and  television  for  that  ne 
paper. 
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mrers,  accountants  with  four  sets  of 
>oks,  pimps  and  prostitutes  of  both 
xes,  all  transformed  into  poets  of  the 
nema,  recline  on  one  elbow  on  chaises 
i  the  marble  margins  of  their  swim- 
ins  pools,  crowned  by  themselves 
ith  laurel. 

But  it's  all  makeup,  wardrobe,  loca- 
m  shooting.  For  these  people  what's 
lportant  is  the  project,  the  deal,  the 
?pe,  the  power,  the  money.  The  con- 
acts  they  laboriously  negotiate,  break, 
id  litigate  about  are  thicker  and  us 
illy  more  imaginative  than  the  screen- 
ays  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  It's 
>t  the  movies  that  get  made  that  cost 
i  dear,  it's  the  overhead,  the  caterer, 
e  leased  Mercedes,  and  the  options, 
immissions,  and  kickbacks  on  the 
les  that  don't. 

The  former  maker  of  television  com- 
ercials,  adept  in  dramatizing  the  ad- 
mtages  of  one  brand  of  aspirin  or  de- 
rgent  over  the  others  must  have  felt 
ght  at  home.  He  received  his  first 
reen  credit  soon  after  his  arrival,  as 
•-writer  of  Silent  Running,  a  modest 
ience-fiction  film.  He  did  the  rewrite 
1  Magnum  Force,  in  which  Clint  East- 
ood  played  a  tough  detective,  when 
I  friend  John  Milius  went  off  on  an- 
her  assignment.  In  1974,  he  was  the 
riter-director  of  Thunderbolt  and 
ightfoot,  with  Eastwood  starring.  It 
ade  money,  as  Eastwood  films  usually 
),  and  was  a  modest  critical  success. 
During  the  next  three  years  The 
eer  Hunter  was  one  of  several  orig- 
tal  screenplays  Cimino  worked  on, 
at  was  unable  to  get  produced.  He 
so  spent  a  certain  amount  of  time 
anging  out  with  Milius  and  his  cir- 
e.  Milius  is  tall,  burly,  and  athletic, 
surfer  and  a  marksman — all  things 
imino  is  not.  He  is  an  admirer  of  the 
lartial  virtues  who  was  prevented  by 
bad  case  of  asthma  from  serving  in 
ietnam  or  even  entering  the  armed 
>rces.  Nonetheless,  he  regards  himself 
s  an  expert  on  the  war  and  has  writ- 
:n  the  screenplay  for  Francis  Ford 
oppola's  Apocalypse  Now,  which  has 
een  scheduled  for  release  in  August 
fter  many  delays. 
After  The  Deer  Hunter  had  been 
irned  down  by  the  major  American 
uidios  and  producers,  EMI,  the  Brit- 
>h  entertainment  and  electronics  con- 
lomerate,  provided  financing  (a  re- 
orted  total  of  $13  million),  and  Ci- 
lino  and  his  cast  and  crew  set  off  for 
^cations  in  Thailand,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 


vania, and  the  state  of  Washington. 

From  what  is  on  the  screen,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  Cimino  had  to  go 
so  far  for  his  money.  There  is  no  story, 
only  a  succession  of  unconnected  epi- 
sodes strung  together  for  what  seems 
like  an  interminable  three  hours  and 
four  minutes.  Cimino  has  refused  to 
be  trammeled  by  dramatic  convention. 
Problems  of  motivation,  plausibility,  re- 
lationship, even  chronology,  are  ignor- 
ed. There  is  no  development  or  illumi- 
nation of  character.  Instead  of  dialogue 
there  are  grunts  and  obscenities. 

Cimino  has  said  he  was  not,  after 
all,  trying  to  make  a  realistic  film.  The 
implication  is  that  he  could  do  so  if  he 
wanted  to,  but  that  would  be  like  set- 
ting Picasso  to  painting  a  barn.  The 
Deer  Hunter,  he  has  said,  is  surreal- 
istic, a  dreamscape.  He  is  wrong.  His 


"De  Niro's  acting  is  perhaps 
his  purest  yet,  you  sense  a  power 
in  him.  'The  Deer  Hunter'  places 
director  Michael  Cimino  right  at 
the  center  of  film  culture.  The  film 
dares  to  say  that  things  have  come 
down  to  life  versus  death,  and  it's 
time  someone  said  this  big  and 
strong  without  fear." 

-  NEWSWEEK.  Jack  Kroll 


"So  real,  you  can  feel  it  in  your 
bones.  DeNiro  has  accomplished 
an  amazing  characterization  and 
the  others  make  you  see  a  world 
you've  never  known.  Director 
Cimino  has  made  a  picture  that 
resounds  and  echoes  with  a  true 
American  voice." 

—  NY  POST  Archer  Wmsten 


"Directed  by  Michael  Cimino, 
written  by  Derlc  Washburn, 
'The  Deer  Hunter' has  qualities 
that  we  almost  never  see  any 
more  —  range  and  power  and 
breadth  of  experience.  What  really 
counts  is  authenticity,  which  this 
movie  has  by  the  ton. ..An  epic  " 

_  NEW  YORK.  David  Denby 


"A  big  awkward,  crazily 
ambitious  motion  picture  that 
comes  as  close  to  being  a  popular 
epic  as  any  movie  about  this  country 
since  'The  Godfather'  Its  vision  is 
that  of  an  original,  major  new 

filmmaker"  -  N.Y.  TIMES.  Vincent  Canby 


characters,  their  milieu,  his  version  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  all  suffer  from  the 
same  defeej^They  are  neither  real  nor 
surreal — merely  pretentious  and  false. 

THE  DEER  HUNTER  doesn't  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature.  It 
holds  it  up  to  Cimino.  In  his 
narcissistic  fantasy,  the  lead- 
ing character  is  also  called  Michael,  but 
the  director's  soft,  round  face  becomes 
the  impassive,  unyielding  bearded 
countenance  of  Robert  de  Niro,  who 
plays  the  role,  or  John  Milius,  who 
may  have  inspired  it.  This  Michael 
works  in  a  blast  furnace,  testing  his 
strength  and  skill  against  molten  steel. 
He  is  the  natural  and  unquestioned 
leader  of  his  crowd,  but  keeps  himself 
alone,  private,  aloof.  He  is  a  superman, 
beyond  the  need  for  a  girlfriend  or  a 
wife,  children,  home,  or  possessions, 
aside  from  his  old  Cadillac  and  his 
hunting  rifle  and  telescopic  sight. 

From  the  blast  furnace,  where  the 
film  begins  in  an  atmosphere  of  Sta- 
khanovite  intensity,  the  scene  shifts  first 
to  the  changing  room,  where  the  lead- 
ing characters  hug,  pat,  and  goose  each 
other  as  they  do  all  the  way  through 
the  film,  and  then  to  their  local  bar. 
It  is  the  last  day  of  work  for  Michael, 
Nick,  played  by  Christopher  Walken, 
and  Steven,  played  by  John  Savage. 
The  next  day  they  are  to  leave  for  the 
Army.  For  some  reason,  never  made 
clear,  they  are  all  certain  they  will  be 
sent  to  Vietnam. 

That  night  Savage  is  married.  His 
bride  is  stupid  and  sluttish,  as  are  most 
of  the  women  in  the  film.  She  is  preg- 
nant, perhaps  by  someone  else.  Since 
the  three  buddies  are  presented  as  be- 
ing of  Russian  descent,  it  is  an  Ortho- 
dox service,  colorful  but  tedious  for 
nonparticipants.  After  that,  there  is  a 
combination  farewell  and  wedding  par- 
ty at  the  local  American  Legion  post, 
marked  by  much  drunkenness,  shout- 
ing, dancing,  and  fighting.  Then  there 
is  one  last  deer -hunting  dawn.  Michael, 
scrambling  over  crags  that  look  more 
like  the  habitat  of  mountain  goats, 
bags  his  buck  in  what  for  him  is  the 
only  permissible  way — with  a  single 
shot. 

These  scenes  run  for  more  than  an 
hour  and  they  provide  little  more  than 
negative  inferences.  The  dominant  im- 
pressions one  gets  are  that  Mike,  Nick, 
Steve,  and  the  three  others  who  make 
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up  their  circle  prefer  the  company  of 
one  another  to  that  of  women,  and  that 
they  are  the  only  six  men  in  the  United 
States  who  have  never  talked  about  the 
Vietnam  war.  Mike,  Steve,  and  Nick 
are  going  to  get  into  uniform  as  un- 
questioningly  as  their  fathers  might 
have  done  after  Pearl  Harbor.  In  the 
fall  of  1968,  when  the  film  begins,  at 
a  time  when  Richard  Nixon  was  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presidency  on  a  prom- 
ise to  "Vietnamize"  the  war,  this  seems 
incredible. 

In  fact,  as  presented  by  Cimino,  these 
relatively  prosperous,  strongly  union- 
ized steelworkers  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania are  revenants  of  the  1930s.  Their 
houses  are  little  better  than  shacks,  en- 
veloped in  the  acrid  smoke  of  the  mill. 
They  don't  read  the  papers  or  look  at 
television  except  for  sports  events,  they 
haven't  traveled  and  are  without  cu- 
riosity about  the  land  beyond  the  Al- 
leghenies. 

Stranger  still,  in  this  close-knit  town, 
scarcely  anyone  has  a  family.  Steve 
has  a  mother,  who  virtually  drags  him 
to  the  altar.  Linda,  played  by  the  in- 
congruously elegant  Meryl  Streep,  who 
is  involved  in  a  curiously  ambiguous 
relationship  with  both  Mike  and  Nick, 
has  a  drunken  father  who  gives  her  a 
black  eye.  Everyone  else,  so  far  as  the 
picture  is  concerned,  is  without  kith 
or  kin. 

De  Niro,  who  for  some  reason  wears 
a  beard  and  moustache,  must  be  close 
to  forty  and  looks  it — too  old  to  be 
playing  a  draftee.  Far  from  seeming 
Slavic,  he  remains  what  he  is  ineradica- 
bly  by  birth  and  upbringing.  That  is. 
the  big-city  Italian-American  he  has 
played  in  virtually  all  his  films.  De  Niro 
is.  nonetheless,  a  powerful  screen  actor, 
and  his  presence  gives  The  Deer 
Hunter  whatever  nickering  life  it  pos- 
sesses. If  De  Niro  seems  virile  and 
strong,  Walken  and  Savage,  both  slim, 
blond,  and  looking  no  older  than,  say, 
their  early  thirties,  seem  oddly  passive 
and  vulnerable  as  tough  steelworkers. 

From  their  hometown  there  is  an 
abrupt  transition  to  a  setting  that  re- 
sembles a  montagnard  hamlet  in  the 
Central  Highlands  of  Vietnam.  It  has 
apparently  just  been  overrun  by  North 
Vietnamese  troops,  although  only  one 
is  shown,  throwing  a  grenade  into  a 
bunker  in  which  women  and  children 
are  cowering.  Mike,  dazed  and  covered 
with  soot,  hauls  himself  out  of  the  rub- 
ble,  picks   up   a    flamethrower,  and 


incinerates  the  enemy  soldier.  As  he 
burns  to  a  cinder,  like  one  of  those  self- 
immolated  Buddhist  monks  in  1965. 
two  helicopters  arrive  with  reinforce- 
ments, including,  amazingly  enough, 
since  Mike  has  joined  the  Green  Berets 
and  they  have  not,  Nick  and  Steve. 
The  ensuing  engagement  is  not  shown, 
but  the  reunited  buddies  apparently  do 
not  cover  themselves  with  glory,  be- 
cause another  abrupt  cut  reveals  them, 
unwounded.  among  a  group  of  pris- 
oners confined  beneath  a  large  hamboo 
hut  built  on  stilts  over  a  wide,  swift- 
flowing  river. 


The  following  scene  reveals 
Cimino's  undeniable  accom- 
plishment in  The  Dear  Hunter. 
In  a  medium  that  has  been 
soaked  in  depictions  of  cruelty  and  vio- 
lent death  since  its  earliest  days,  he  has 
hit  upon  a  novel  and,  it  must  be  said, 
particularly  repulsive  method  of  pre- 
senting torture  and  murder.  One  by  one 
the  prisoners  are  pulled  up  into  the  hut 
by  a  grinning  giant.  While  their  im- 
placably cruel  captors,  most  of  whom 
are  played  by  Thais,  perhaps  on  the 
theory  that  all  Orientals  look  alike,  gig- 
gle and  bet  heavily  on  the  outcome, 
they  are  forced  to  play  Russian  roulette 
with  the  survivor  of  the  previous  coup. 
Those  who  refuse  are  beaten  and  con- 
fined in  a  cage  submerged  in  the  river, 
there  to  be  nibbled  by  rats  and  even- 
tually to  drown.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  reward  for 
playing  and  winning — that  is.  pulling 
the  trigger  on  an  emptv  chamber.  You 
apparently  continue  against  other  oppo- 
nents until  you  lose. 

The  first  loser  is  a  South  Vietnamese 
captain.  The  referee  inserts  a  single 
bullet  in  the  revolver,  spins  the  cylin- 
der, snaps  it  shut,  and  hands  it  to  him. 
The  captain  places  the  end  of  the  barrel 
against  his  temple.  He  holds  it  there 
for  long  seconds  while  conflicting  pre- 
monition and  fatalism  contort  his  face. 
When  he  finally  pulls  the  trigger,  in 
closeup,  naturally,  the  sound  of  the  shot 
echoes  through  the  theater  and  his 
blood  spurts  across  the  screen. 

Steven's  turn  comes.  He  is  the  small- 
est of  the  three,  and  the  most  depen- 
dent. Despite  Mike's  urgings  to  "do  it, 
do  it,"  he  lets  the  phallic  barrel  slide 
upward  as  the  discharge  occurs.  He 
was  right  to  do  so  because  the  cham- 
ber had  a  round  in  it.  With  a  graze  on 


the  side  of  his  head  he  is  dragged 
to  the  floating  dungeon. 

Mike  is  a  different  story.  He  cun 
his  captors,  takes  their  savage  bio 
without  turning  a  hair,  pulls  the  trig' 
quickly,  with  obvious  contempt  for  1 
possibility  of  death,  and,  of  cour 
wins.  Eventually  Mike  has  to  go 
against  Nick.  It  is  a  possibility  he  1 
anticipated.  He  dares  the  referee  to  lo 
the  revolver  with  three  bullets  inste 
of  one.  The  referee  is  so  stupid  he  d( 
it  and  the  guards  are  so  slow  that  th 
allow  Mike  to  get  off  a  few  fast  she 
He  and  Nick  grab  a  couple  of  au 
matic  rifles,  riddle  their  captors,  f] 
Steve,  and  start  floating  down  the  rif 
on  a  convenient  tree  trunk  tow£ 
friendly  territory. 

It  is  a  brilliant  scene,  acted  w 
ferocious  intensity,  directed  and  edil 
in  staccato  flashes,  and  all  the  m( 
exciting  because  it  comes  after  so  mu 
tedium.  But  the  effects  that  Cimi 
learned  in  the  Eastwood  school  of  v 
lence  must  be  pushed  to  the  limit  ] 
cause  they  occur  in  a  dramatic  vacuu 

The  three  make  good  their  esca 
but  somehow  lose  track  of  one  anoth 
Steve  loses  both  legs  under  unexplair 
circumstances.  He  is  sent  back  to 
hospital  near  their  hometown,  but 
fuses  to  see  his  wife.  Nick  has  an  en 
tional  breakdown.  Leaving  the  milit£ 
hospital  in  Saigon  where  he  is  bei 
treated,  he  wanders  the  streets  until 
is  led  somehow  to  a  mysterious  hoi 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  dark  alley.  P 
suaded  to  enter,  he  finds  it  is  a  ga 
bling  casino,  and  the  only  game  tl 
is  played  is — you  guessed  it — Russi 
roulette. 

The  casino  is  not,  as  might  be  si 
posed,  a  hallucination,  but  as  reali 
Cimino's  notion  is  ludicrous.  Th< 
was  plenty  of  gambling  in  Vietnam, 
course,  but  it  was  carried  on  private 
mainly  among  the  Chinese  and  Vi 
namese.  with  cards  and  Mah-Jon 
tiles.  Nor  does  it  have  validity  as  me 
phor.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  w 
American  troops  were  taking 
chances  they  could  avoid  and  ofl 
rolled  grenades  under  the  bunks 
officers  who  insisted  that  they  cai 
out  orders. 

Traumatized  by  his  experience  as 
prisoner,  Nick  becomes  one  of  the  p: 
fessional  players.  For  months,  app 
ently.  he  bucks  the  5-to-l  odds,  perhf 
using  a  loaded  loaded  revolver, 
wins  a  fortune  in  bets,  which  he  ser 
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to  Steve,  becomes  a  narcotics  addict 
and  a  deserter,  and  remains  in  Saigon 
long  after  the  last  American  troops 
have  been  withdrawn. 

Suddenly,  it  is  1975.  Mike,  who  has 
disappeared  from  the  film  for  a  whilp. 
turns  up  in  his  hometown,  presumably 
after  prolonged  service  with  the  Green 
Berets  in  Antarctica.  Catching  up  on 
news  of  his  buddies,  he  flies  back  to  Sai- 
gon. He  has  promised  the  frightened 
Nick,  after  all,  that  he  will  not  leave 
him  "over  there."  Mike  arrives  just  as 
the  city  is  falling,  and  finds  Nick,  a 
zombie  by  now,  still  pulling  the  trigger 
and  still  not  being  able  to  kill  himself. 
In  the  denouement,  the  two  exchange 
tokens  of  love,  Mike  sits  down  for  one 
last  game,  and  Nick  finally  gets  lucky. 
Mike  brings  his  body  home.  As  the  film 
ends  Mike  is  sitting  in  the  kitchen  of 
his  favorite  bar  with  his  old  pals  sing- 
ing, tremulously  at  first,  then  with  con- 
viction, "God  Bless  America." 


IT  would  BE  a  remarkable  conclu- 
sion if  there  were  ironic  intent,  but 
there  isn't.  The  political  and  moral 
issues  of  the  Vietnam  war,  for  ten 
years  and  more  this  country's  over- 
riding concern,  are  entirely  ignored. 
By  implication,  at  any  rate,  the  truth 
is  turned  inside  out.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  become  the 
murderers  and  torturers  and  the  Amer- 
icans their  gallant  victims. 

Cimino's  ignorance  of  what  the  war 
was  about,  symbolically  and  actually, 
as  reflected  in  The  Deer  Hunter,  is  in- 
complete and  perverse  to  the  point  of 
being  megalomaniacal.  He  had  no  tech- 
nical adviser  and  no  one  who  even 
served  in  Vietnam  on  his  production 
staff.  It  is  as  though  he  believed  that 
the  power  of  his  genius  could  radically 
alter  the  outlines  of  a  real  event  in 
which  millions  of  Americans  took  part 
and  that  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  nation. 

The  Deer  Hunter  is  a  version  of  com- 
radeship in  the  factory  and  the  battle- 
field as  it  might  have  been  rendered  by 
Luchino  Visconti,  the  late  filmmaker, 
or  Helmut  Newton,  the  fashion  photog- 
rapher, both  of  them  experts  in  the  lush 
presentation  of  perversity. 

Intense  male  friendships  have  always 
existed  in  wartime,  of  course,  but  for 
several  reasons  the  Spartan  virtues 
seemed  rare  in  Vietnam.  The  relatively 
high  incidence  of  death,  wounds,  and 


illness  in  combat  units,  the  indivi 
replacement  system  and  the  one- 
tour  of  duty  all  helped  to  make  1 
nam  a  lonely  place  for  the  infantry] 
No  sooner  ' did  he  begin  learning 
names  of  the  members  of  his  squad 
platoon  than  they  began,  one  wa 
another,  going  home. 

The  Deer  Hunter  does  not  exai 
cruelty,  it  exploits  it.  Cimino.  in  a  s 
way.  seems  to  be  as  insulated  i 
reality  as  the  Marquis  de  Sade  ir 
cell.  To  invent  forms  of  cruelty- 
Russian  roulette  game — where  so  n 
suffering  actually  occurred  s< 
doubly  perverse. 

But  literal  truth  or  the  higher  t 
of  art  is  not  what  The  Deer  Hunt 
about.  EMI  doesn't  back  art  with 
millon,  and  Universal,  a  part  of 
MCA  entertainment  conglome 
doesn't  distribute  it.  In  fact.  Univ 
specializes  in  junk  movies  and  ki 
how  to  sell  them.  Jaws  has  retu 
$121  million  in  rentals,  Jaws  II 
million.  Airport  S45  million, and  E< 
quake  $36  million. 

Until  six  months  or  so  ago,  Un 
sal  was  known  to  be  unenthusi 
about  The  Deer  Hunter.  Its  execu 
may  have  possibly  been  misled  b 
long  dull  stretches  and  thought 
Cimino  had  put  over  a  work  of  ai 
them.  What  may  have  changed 
minds  was  the  success  of  Midi 
Express,  a  film  about  a  young  Ai 
can  confined  in  a  Turkish  prisor 
too,  is  a  pornographically  violent,  s 
masochistic  fantasy  with  even  stro 
elements  of  homosexuality.  The  fif 
to-thirty  age-group,  which  make 
the  bulk  of  the  movie  audience,  1 
it,  perhaps  being  less  bigoted  a 
such  material  than  their  elders. 

In  anv  event,  The  Deer  Hunter 
its  way.  Business  is  reported  to  be 
good  at  the  reserved-seat  engagen 
that  began  February  2.  The  New 
Film  Critics  Circle,  taking,  I  be] 
the  pretension  for  the  artistic  fact.i 
it  the  best  film  of  what  everyone  a£ 
was  a  very  bad  year.  Some  of  its  r 
bers,  who  spend  most  of  their  tin 
screening  rooms,  praised  its  trul 
life.  Now  Cimino  stands  just  belo^ 
summit  of  Parnassus,  which  in 
movie  world  these  days  is  sea 
more  than  a  hillock.  Accordin 
Variety,  the  show-business  paper, 
Deer  Hunter  is  a  6-to-5  favorite  tc 
the  Academy  Award. 
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I  mtinued  from  page  6)  open  to  stu- 

II  its  with  "limited  English  proficien- 
M  'can  indeed  ''be  construed  as  apply- 
I  to  almost  anyone"  in  elementary  or 

h  school,  which  was  what  I  wrote. 

Gonzalez's  saber  is  wide  of  the 
rk  here. 

louche.  I  should  have  written  "auth- 
zation."  An  authorization  is  a  max- 
im that  Congressional  appropria- 
is  in  the  years  ahead  may  not  meet. 
:  the  doctor  himself  misleads  if  he 
ans  to  imply  that  the  Congressional 
n  for  bilingual  education  is  any- 
ng  other  than  expansionary. 
This  is  the  most  important  issue 
sed  by  Dr.  Gonzalez,  and  again  he 
res  a  point.  But  I  notice  he  does  not 
iw  attention  to  the  finding  of  the 
lerican  Institutes  for  Research  study, 
ich  was  as  follows:  85  percent  of 
ingual  education  project  directors, 
the  time  that  they  were  asked  "What 
you  do  with  the  student  who  is  able 
function  in  school  in  English?"  said 
;t  the  student  remains  in  the  pro- 
un.  Only  5  percent  said  that  the  stu- 
it  is  transferred  out.  It  is  indeed  not 
ar  precisely  what  proportion  of  stu- 
its  these  project  directors  were 
iaking  for.  But  it  must  have  been  a 
;h  percentage. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  suggest,  as  Dr. 
nzalez  does,  that  hostility  to  bilin- 
al  education  may  stem  from  "per- 
rse  ethnocentrism."  Ethnocentrism 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  one's  own 
inic  group;  overriding  concern  with 
:e")  has  precisely  brought  bilingual 
ucation  in  its  wake. 


OPEC's  defense 


Craig  Karpel's  "Ten  Ways  to  Break 
PEC"  [January]  is  a  provocative  es- 
y,  but  it  suffers  from  two  basic  flaws, 
le  first  is  the  assumption  that  U.S. 
ms  are  indispensible  to  the  members 
OPEC,  and  the  second  is  that  OPEC 
a  passive  organization  incapable  of 
wising  countermeasures  to  offset  ac- 
)ns  taken  to  weaken  it.  Both  are 
ntrary  to  the  facts.  Onerous  restric- 
ts placed  on  domestic  firms  will  sim- 
y  drive  capital  abroad  and  allow  for- 
go firms  to  capture  a  larger  market 
lare.  And  since  the  oil-producing 
•untries  are  in  continual  communica- 
on  with  one  another  and  have  oil  as  a 
>mmon  bond,  they  are  in  a  much  bet- 
r  position  to  respond  with  collusive 


policies  than  the  oil-consuming  coun- 
tries. Many  of  Karpel's  "ten  ways" 
would  actually  strengthen  OPEC  by 
promoting  the  collusion  required  for 
retaliatory  actions. 

Albert  L.  Danielsen 
Athens,  Ga. 

Not  72  percent  but  about  60  percent 
of  Algerian  oil  exports  are  to  the 
United  States.  Revised  production  sta- 
tistics became  available  in  November, 
1978  [after  Mr.  Karpel's  article  went  to 
press].  Since  production  is  now  known 
to  be  higher,  the  percent  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  is  lower.  It  is  still  a 
very  high  percent,  and  if  there  were  a 
quota  auction,  Algeria  would  have  to 
cooperate  with  the  detested  Americans 
to  weaken  OPEC,  or  stand  on  principle 
and  dump  more  than  650,000  barrels 
daily  into  a  thin  spot  market. 

However,  nobody  should  expect 
OPEC  to  accept  meekly  this  threat  to 
its  revenues.  One  obvious  tactic:  to  cut 
back  output  to  inflict  injury  upon  all 
consuming  countries.  Whether  this 
would  be  called  a  "boycott"  of  the 
United  States  would  not  matter  any 
more  than  it  did  in  1973-74,  when  U.S. 
supply  was  reduced  by  less  than  that  of 
the  "friendly"  French  and  British.  The 
object  would  be  to  hurt  everybody  in 
order  to  have  them  bring  pressure  on 
the  United  States. 

M.  A.  Adelman 
Professor  of  Economics 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Craig  Karpel  replies: 

My  proposal  that  U.S.  exports  to 
OPEC  countries  be  licensed — along 
with  arms  sales — with  terms  to  depend 
on  each  country's  responsiveness  to 
U.S.  energy  needs  is  based  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  American  firms  are  in- 
deed indispensable  to  OPEC  countries. 
The  oil-producing  countries'  vast  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  machinery  and  weapons 
systems  to  date  require  a  constant  flow 
of  spare  parts,  ammunition,  and  tech- 
nical services  that  only  the  U.S.  can 
supply.  (For  instance,  West  Germany 
cannot  supply  Saudi  Arabia  with  a  re- 
placement shoot-down  radar  for  the 
F-15  air  superiority  fighter.)  OPEC 
countries  already  purchase  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  imports  outside  the 
U.S.,  despite  the  absence  of  measures 
such  as  I  suggest.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  if  srch  policies  were  adopted  for- 


eign companies  would  obtain  a  larger 
market  share.  For  example,  during  the 
deliberations  surrounding  U.S.  anti- 
boycott  legislation,  U.S.  exporters  to 
Arab  OPEC  members  complained  that 
such  a  law  would  harm  U.S.  trade.  As 
it  happened,  during  1978,  the  first  year 
after  the  bill  was  enacted,  U.S.  exports 
to  Arab  countries  rose  by  12  percent. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Danielsen  that 
OPEC  is  in  a  better  position  to  respond 
with  collusive  policies  than  are  the  oil- 
consuming  countries.  That  is  why  I 
propose  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States.  Would  Mr.  Danielsen  counsel 
that  we  dissolve  our  police  departments 
lest  we  strengthen  organized  crime  by 
promoting  collusion? 


On  Harvard's  final  grade 


While  I  recognize  the  editors'  right 
to  determine  the  titles  of  articles,  I 
strongly  disapprove  your  choice  for  my 
essay  on  curriculum  reform  in  the 
March  issue.  After  sending  me  galley 
proofs  bearing  the  title  that  I  had  sub- 
mitted ("Harvard's  New  Clothes:  Re- 
forming General  Education"),  you  re- 
placed it,  without  my  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, with  a  title  ("Harvard  Flunks  a 
Test")  that  misrepresents  the  article, 
causes  me  profound  embarrassment, 
and  wrongly  prejudices  the  reader.  The 
title  imposed  by  Harper's  inaccurately 
characterizes  the  Harvard  reform  as  a 
failure.  As  I  said  in  the  article,  given 
the  constraints  on  curriculum  reform  at 
any  major  university,  Harvard's  ac- 
complishment was  considerable. 

Adele  Simmons 
President 
Hampshire  College 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Given  Ms.  Simmons'  assertion  that 
Harvard's  report  "corresponds  to  the 
work  of  the  Talmudic  scholars  who  re- 
interpret texts  that  are  themselves  rein- 
terpretations  of  reinterpretations,"  we 
concluded  that  Harvard  had  accom- 
plished very  little  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cational reform.  Ms.  Simmons,  to  the 
contrary,  prefers  to  grade  Harvard's 
achievement  on  a  curve,  in  comparison 
with  reforms  at  other  universities.  We 
agree  that  the  distinction  is  more  than 
academic.  Although  titles  remain  the 
responsibility  of  the  editors,  we  regret 
Ms.  Simmons's  unhappiness.  — -Ed. 

HARPER's/APRIL  1979 
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AMERICAN  MISCELLANY 


GARDEN  CLUB  NOTES 


Fighting  bugs  organically 


by  Laurence  Shee 


A VEGETABLE  GARDEN  is  a  love- 
some  thing,  said  the  poet,  but 
what  about  bugs  and  pests? 
How  can  we  protect  our  boun- 
ty from  invaders  without  resorting  to 
using  the  pesticides  and  insecticides 
that  ravage  soil  and  spring  leaks  in 
our  ozone  layer?  That  is  this  month's 
subject. 

There  are  many  effective  non-chemi- 
cal-company methods  for  de-bugging 
the  garden.  Some  are  new,  some  old, 
but  all  are  safe  and  sane  and  may  be 
used  without  fear  of  upsetting  Nature's 
balance.  Repeat,  none  are  chemical! 
They  have  been  endorsed  by  one  or 
more  members. 


Hand-to-Hand  Combat 


We  lightly  refer  to  these  methods  as 
"hand-to-hand  combat"  because  mem- 
bers are  expected  to  get  out  into  the 
garden  proper  and  actually  fight  the 
pests  attacking  their  crops. 

If  you  have  slugs,  set  out  trays  of 
warm  beer.  Attracted  by  the  yeasty 
smell,  slugs  will  fall  into  the  trays  and 
drown.  Many  thanks  to  our  dear  friend 
and  neighbor  over  in  Redding,  Ruth 

Laurence  Sheehan  has  written  several  books 
on  sports  and  gardening. 


Stout,  for  this  clever  idea,  which  she 
dreamed  up  in  '06. 

If  you  have  aphids,  lay  out  Reynolds 
Wrap  on  the  ground  around  the  plants. 
Caught  between  skies — one  real,  one 
reflected — the  aphids  become  disorient- 
ed and  shortly  drop  dead,  utterly  mad. 

The  single  best  hand-to-hand  combat 
method  of  organic  pest  control  is  to 
pick  bugs  off  the  plants  with  your 
fingers.  But  don't  drop  them  on  the 
ground  and  trample  them  or  many  will 
survive.  Either  deposit  them  in  a  pail 
containing  laundry  detergent  (no  phos- 
phates, please)  and  put  the  lid  on  it  so 
they  will  suffocate.  Or  drop  them  in 
kerosene  and  set  a  match  to  it  when 
you  have  sufficient  quantity. 

Hired-Guns  Approach 

Continuing  our  "warfare"  analogy, 
this  method  refers  to  using  natural 
enemies  of  the  unwanted  intruders.  Two 
of  our  personal  favorites  are  ladybugs 
and  green  lacewings. 

Ladybugs  may  be  purchased  by  mail 
order  for  less  than  $1  per  thousand. 
They  devour  forty  to  fifty  aphids  per 
day.  The  down  side  is  you  may  have  to 
buy  in  aphids  come  August,  to  keep 
your  ladybugs  fat  and  happy. 

Green  lacew  ings  are  excellent  against 
scale  insects  and  mealybugs.  They  lay 
eggs  at  night  and  their  babies  look  like 
tiny  alligators  when  they  hatch.  They 
also  may  be  obtained  in  quantity  from 
a  reputable  entomologist.  It  is  impres- 
sive to  see  them  tearing  through  a 
mealybug  infestation. 

Praying  mantises  make  another  good 
gardener's  ally,  as  they  will  destroy  any 
and  all  caterpillars  or  mites  that  you 
"mite"  have  in  the  garden.  We  don't 
count  them  among  our  favorites  simply 
because  they  terrify  us  and  they  have 
ever  since  we  were  a  child. 


Other  creatures  that  will  keep 
slug  and  snail  population  to  a  : 
mum,  and  therefore  should  be  welci 
in  the  garden,  are  geese,  ducks,  sn 
shrews,  and  bats. 


Biological  War 


Now  we  come  to  some  more  r< 
trends  in  nonchemical  pest  contrc 

Special  sicknesses  have  been  c 
oped  that  attack  two  of  the  or; 
gardener's  most  persistent  enem 
the  cabbage  worm  and  the  Jap; 
beetle. 

Bacillus  thuringiensis  is  the  01 
order  for  your  cabbage  worm 
comes  in  spray  form  and  shoul 
applied  directly  to  the  soil  at  the 
of  plants.  Soon  your  worms  cat 
kind  of  terminal  whooping  c( 
Bacillus  thuringiensis  is  said  to  1 
devastating  in  its  limited  range 
fortunately,  only  cabbage  worms 
vulnerable)  as  was  the  Plague  of 
die  Ages  lore  and  legend. 

Milky  spore  disease  (trade  i 
Doom)  is  your  choice  for  Jap£ 
beetles.  It  should  be  introduced 
the  garden  soil  and  surrounding 
areas  in  the  fall.  It  turns  the  y< 
larvae  of  the  beetles  completely  v 
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iile  they  are  trying  to  hibernate,  and 
|  ey  do  not  live  to  see  another  spring. 
J  One  drawback  to  milky  spore  is  it 
J  es  nothing  about  this  year's  beetles. 
]  »  deal  with  them,  we  recommend  try- 
!  v  a  method  based  on  the  recent  dis- 
very  that  when  a  beetle  is  suffering 
violent  death,  it  emits  a  noxious  ele- 
i  ;nt  that  can  be  collected  and  used  as 
I  toxic  dose  against  other  beetles. 

Here's  how  to  go  about  it.  Take  a 
|,  zen  mature  beetles  and  put  them  in 
J.  ur  blender  with  a  tablespoon  of  luke- 
I  irm  water.  Set  on  "coarse  chop"  for 
nety  seconds.  If  you  have  a  Cuisinart, 
e  the  No.  3  setting.  Take  the  result- 
s' batch,  add  a  quart  of  water,  mix 
oroughly,  and  transfer  to  your  home 
rayer.  Now  spray  garden  areas  where 
e  beetles  are  feeding.  Watch  them 
op! 


Conclusion 


Science  marches  on.  We  have  re- 
ntly  read  that  it  may  not  be  long 
fore  the  only  thing  we'll  have  to  do 
control  insects  in  the  garden  is  to 
I  ant  the  correct  hybrids  of  the  vege- 
I  bles  we  want.  For  example,  research- 
s  have  now  developed  a  type  of  bush 
;an  that  has  long  hairs  on  it  that  ac- 
ally  catch  leafhoppers  and  strangle 
em  before  they  can  eat  the  beans.  Is 
I  unrealistic,  then,  to  hope  for  a  new 
,  :pper  plant  variety  that  will  come  with 
I  >  own  natural  anti-aircraft  system  to 
i  ave  off  wasps,  or  a  breed  of  corn  with 
ly  land  mines  here  and  there  among 
e  kernels,  to  get  the  crows? 
i  In  the  meantime,  we  must  depend  on 
e  various  pest-management  methods 
eviously  discussed  to  keep  garden 
id  conscience  clear  during  the  grow- 
g  season.  □ 
harper's/april  1979 


CONCH 

by  Amy  Boesky 

The  darkness  pulls  like  water  on  the  sand. 
Unstartled  waves  slap  up  against  our  shins. 
I  watch  the  waves  come  in.  I  hold  your  hand. 

We  stand  in  a  debris  of  broken  sand 

Where  some  child's  earnest  monument  has  been. 

Now  darkness  pulls  like  water  on  the  sand. 

The  night  cuts  toward  us,  smelling  flesh  and  land 

And  fighting  fog-filled  water  with  its  fin. 

I  watch  the  waves  come  in.  I  hold  your  hand. 

The  huge,  unhappy  jaws  unhinge  to  span 
Stars  bared  like  teeth  in  an  indifferent  grin. 
The  darkness  cuts  a  blood-line  on  the  sand. 

Your  fist  curls  like  a  shell.  I  take  your  hand 
And  cup  it  to  my  ear,  and  from  within 
I  hear  the  waves  come  in.  I  hold  your  hand 
And  listen  to  the  darkness  on  the  sand. 


MY  LADY  THE  LAKE 
by  Peter  Davison 

It  is  the  lake  within  the  lake  that  drowns. 

Sunbeams  gnaw  into  its  dark,  never  again 

to  be  released  as  light.  The  lake  swallows 

whatever  it  is  fed.  It  eats  its  ice  each  spring, 

nibbles  for  years  at  fallen  twigs  and  timber, 

engorges  the  heat  of  summer  with  each  sunset, 

closes  around  corpse  of  dragonfly  and  beaver. 

By  its  waters  I  have  sat  down  and  wept,  without 

taking  any  comfort  or  return 

except  for  the  offer  of  what  it  had  translated: 

frogs,  crayfish,  sticklebacks.  The  trout 

stocked  by  a  prescient  owner  crammed  themselves, 

after  the  passage  of  several  seasons,  up 

against  its  banks  to  die.  It  devoured  their  bones. 

Still  water  gives  us  only  a  reflection. 

Whatever  we  cast  in,  it  will  accept, 

and  in  such  lakes  within  the  lake  we  drown. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates:  $1.50  per  word,  ten-word  minimum.  10% 
discount  for  six  insertions;  20%  discount  for 
twelve  insertions.  There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the 
addition  of  a  new  category  which  does  not  already 
appear  on  the  classified  pages. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified  adver- 
tising. Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  Harper's  and 
send  directly  to  Harper's  Classified,  2  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  first  of 
the  month  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Please 
include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  copy 
deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 


TRAVEL 


English  private  homes,  Long  Compton,  Warwick- 
shire, England,  provides  the  personal  touch  in 
truly  gracious  homes  throughout  countryside.  Write 
for  details.  Quote  Harper's. 

Extraordinary  South  Pacific  Travel.  Write  Good- 
Travel  Tours,   5332  College  Avenue,  Oakland, 

Calif.  94618.  

Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe  accommo- 
dations. Cheaper  than  staying  home!  TravLtips, 
16309,  Dept.  B194,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
Europe  by  Car— New  York:  630  Fifth  Ave.  (212) 
581-3040.  Los  Angeles:  9000  Sunset  Blvd.  (213) 
272-0424.  Complete  information  car  rental,  pur- 
chase. AlSo  Eurail/Youth  Pass. 
Southwest  safaris:  Bushflying — jeeping — rafting — 
hiking.  Natural-history  expeditions  explore  remote 
southwestern  frontiers.  Geology/archaeology /bota- 
ny. Brochure:  P.O.  Box  945,  Dept-107,  Santa  Fe, 

N.  Mex.  87501.  

Virgin  Islands  sailing  cruises — crewed  yachts 
(2-12  guests),  Windjammers,  too!  Flyaway  Char- 
ters,  P.O.  Box  2713H,  St.  Thomas,  U.S.V.l.  0080). 
Business  and  pleasure  travel  aids  worldwide: 
"Multinational  Travel  Companion — The  Guide  to 
Travelling  on  Business  and  Pleasure  in  160  Coun- 
tries"— essential  data  and  tips  not  found  else- 
where help  make  your  trips  most  productive  and 
enjoyable.  "Guide  to  Travel  and  Residence  Ex- 
penses— The  Guide  to  Living  Costs  and  Condi- 
tions Worldwide" — helps  you  plan  and  control 
your  travel,  living,  and  entertainment  costs  in  ad- 
vance. Pocket-sized  annuals  considered  indis- 
pensable by  frequent  travelers  in  147  countries. 
For  free  gift,  descriptive  catalogue,  pricing,  send 
to:  Multinational  Guides,  Dept.  HS-4.  P.O.  Box 

92,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138.  

Live,  learn,  love  London.  Summer  course — theater, 
politics,  literature.  Credit/audit.  Transatlantic  Cul- 
tural Studies,  Box  1795,  Greenwood,  S.C.  29646 
Don't  take  that  trip  without  Professional  Travel 
Tips.  Shopping  Advice — metric  and  clothing-size 
conversions — customs — avoid  lost  luggage — jet  lag. 
Much  more.  Everything  in  one  handy  publication. 
Rush  $2.95  to:  Travel  Escorts,  Box  155-H,  Lin- 

denhurst.  N.Y.  11757.  

Four  corners  country  learning  adventure.  Six  days 
exploring  Anasazi-Navajo-Hopi  land  with  ecol- 
ogist,  anthropologist-archeologist  as  lecturers. 
Camping  out  in  incomparable  scenery.  June  11 
from  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  Write  Joan  Middleton, 
661  Arrayo,  Boulder  City,  Nev.  89005. 
Be  a  houseguest  in  France,  not  just  a  tourist. 
Fascinating  families  waiting  to  include  you  in 
their  family  and  social  lives,  show  you  their  re- 
gions. $33  to  $66  per  day  for  two  reople.  Four 
years  and  thousands  of  delighted  clients  say  we're 
doing  something  right!  Ms.  Harper,  Chez  Des 
Amis,  139  W.  87  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10024.  (212) 
787-8742. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Government  lands  .  . .  from  $7.50/acre!  Homesites, 
fanning,  vacationing,  investment  opportunities! 
"Government  Land  Buyer's  Guide"  plus  nation- 
wide listing  $2.  Surplus  Lands,  Box  19107-HP, 
Washington,  D  C.  20036. 


Canadian  adventurer  land,  for  all-season  homes. 
For  the  family — summer  and  winter  sports; 
1,000,000  acres  wilderness  close  by,  airstrip.  For 
vacationing,  retirement,  or  investment.  Sixty  miles 
west  of  Ottawa.  Our  sixteenth  year.  Canadian 
Lakeshore  Estates,  Dept.  H,  1201  W.  Church  St., 
Eimira,  N.Y.  14905. 
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VACATIONS 


Montana  dude  ranch:  Uncrowded,  lots  of  activi- 
ties, great  family  vacation.  The  Hawley  Mtn. 
Ranch,    Box    4,    McLeod,    Mont.    59052.  (406) 

932-2723. 


Tangle  wood  in  two  minutes  .  .  .  Lenox,  Massa- 
chusetts. Semicivilized  barn,  3  fireplaces,  great 
spaces  and  views.  $2,000  long  season.  (516)  FR 

8-5676. 


European  Rentals.  London  apartments,  British 
country  cottages,  villas  in  France,  Spain,  Greece. 
Portugal,  Italy.  Renting  from  $65-$300  per  person 
per  week.  Also  transatlantic  home  exchanges.  In- 
terchange, 56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  10036.  (212) 
921-8070/1. 


RESORTS 


High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club.  We're  a  coun- 
try inn  3,600  feet  closer  to  Heaven  than  the  sea. 
Spectacular  mtn.  scenery.  Private  18-hole  golf 
course.  8  tennis  courts.  (Special  golf/tennis  pack- 
age available.)  Skeet  &  Trap.  Stocked  lakes  (bass 
&  trout).  Swimming.  Boating.  Archery.  Stables. 
Hiking  &  jogging  trails.  Children's  activities.  Write 
or  phone:  (704)  743-2411.  High  Hampton  Inn,  140 
Hampton  Rd.,  Cashiers,  N.C.  28717. 


VACATION  HOMES 


Canada — Prince  Edward  Island — houses:  3  to  5 
bedrooms,  full  bath,  private  shore.  $200  up.  Bro- 
chure. 133  Pelhamdale,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803.  (914) 
738-5639. 


GOURMET 


Confident  company  casseroles.  $1.50,  SASE. 
Stevenson,  Box  477,  Greenport,  N.Y.  11944. 


Lobster  Cantonese,  $1,  SASE.  Mr.  Dee,  135  E. 
Potomac  Dr.,  Port  Richey,  Fla.  33568. 


Love  potion  cookie  recipe,  SASE,  $1.  Suzanne 
Ames,  4564  Guide  Meridian,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
98225. 


Pecan  pie  recipe.  Old  southern,  best  ever,  easy,  $1; 
also  Down  South  Barbecue  Sauce  recipe  $1. 
Recipes,  Box  719,  Leesburg,  Ga.  31763. 


Dazzle  your  guests  with  flambeed  food  and  flaming 
drinks.  Spectacular.  The  matchless  process  im- 
presses everyone.  $2:  IMS,  P.O.  Box  2414,  Ander- 
son, S.C.  29622. 


Microwave  quiche  recipes!  Appetizers — entrees. 
$1.50.  Microwave  Education,  Box  37740,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68137. 


ARTS  Si  CRAFTS 


Lost  art  revisited,  stained-glass  discount  supply. 
Catalogue,  $2.  Nervo  Distributors,  650  Univer- 
sity, Berkeley,  Calif.  94710.  Dept.  S.   


Pens  for  writers,  artists,  calligraphers.  Fabulous 
collection.  Free  catalogue.  Sam  Flax,  Dept.  H,  111 
Eighth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10011. 


VIDEOTAPES 


Videotapes— Amos  &  Andy,  Star  Trek  TV  epi- 
sodes, Hollywood  features,  etc.  Free  catalogue. 
Sheik  Film  Store,  Dept.  I,  1823  Airline  Hwy., 
Me<airie.  La.  70001.  (504)  833-9458. 


RECORDS  AND  TAPES 


Free  soundtrack  show  catalogue!  Soundtrack  value- 
guide  $4.00.  RTSHB,  Box  687,  Costamesa,  Calif. 
92627. 


Oldtime  radio  programs  on  quality  tapes.  Free 
catalogue.  Carl  H.  Froelich,  Route  One,  New 
Freedom,  Pa.  17349. 


Classical  Cassette  Club.  Highest  quality  at  com- 
petitive prices.  Special  introductory  offer.  Box 
506HM,  Saddle  River,  N.J.  07458. 


MS  WOKMI  STAMPS  UK 


Genuine  AMERICANA  postage  stamps 
collection  from  Seychelles.Grenadine. 
Malagasy-many  more. 
PLUS  hundreds  of  others  of  interest. 

M2.00  CATALOG  15MJTE 

Other  fine  stamps  enclosed  for  your  pNTicur^ 


m 


Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write:  Papyrus, 
927-H  15lh  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


INSTRUCTION 


Win!  Expert  tells  how.  Craps  and  21  simpli 
Send  $15.  $tanley,  Box  23120,  Minneapolis,  M 
55423. 


Teachers,  have  relevant  lesson  on  how  to  get 
cestors'  Civil  War  records.  Send  $2.50  for  boo 
P.O.  Box  236,  Wayne,  Mich.  48184. 


Weed-free  gardening,  flowers  or  vegetables.  Di 
oped  out  of  necessity  to  continue  an  enjoy 
hobby  with  limited  time  to  spare.  No  mulchin 
chemicals  involved.  First  year  results.  $2  for 
tails.  Box  373,  Smyrna,  Del.  19977. 


Lose  weight.  Chemist's  program  really  works! 
hunger.  No  drugs.  Not  an  exercise  program.  ! 
$2  to  Program,  Box  3252,  Durham,  N.C.  2770! 


Free  Catalogue — 14,000  used  novels,  literal 
Chadde,  MH45-H,  Grand  Marais,  Minn.  556C 


Save  10-35%  on  any  book  in  print!  Write  for 
brochure.  ABC,  Box  1507/RP1,  Kingston,  Caj 
K7L  5C7. 


PUBLISHERS'  OVERSTOCK 

plus  current  paperbacks.  All  subjects;  art,  h 
tory,  biogrophy,  fiction,  and  much  more!  4,0 
titles  in  our  huge  catalog  of  bargains.  Write  fo 
free  copy-. 

Hamilton,  Box  1252H,  Danbury,  CT  068: 


Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent  s 
tion.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can  too! 
tory,  fiction,  social  sciences,  literature,  misc 
neous  subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing  of  2( 
titles  &  prices.  Editions,  Desk  H,  Boice 
N.Y.  12412. 


Microwave-oven  shoppers'  guidelines!  $2.  M 

wave  Education,  Box  37740,  Omaha,  Nebr.  6! 


DELPHI 


INDIVIDUAL  CURRICULUM  i  ENROLLMENT  ANY 

Hi-standard,  Gr  K-12  coed  boarding  school  on  1  300  at 
coasia!  Oregon  Comprehensive  academic  pgms.  using  L 
Hubbard's  study  methods.  Proven  success  in  basics,  hi 
ities,  sciences.  Summer.  9  &  1  2  mo.  pgms.  Non-discrim. 
Delphian  School  P6.  Sheridan  OR  97378  /  (503)  843- 


Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Full  undeigrad 
graduate,  and  noncredit  programs  in  English, 
crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social  studies.  Perp 
sunshine,  inexpensive  living.  Mexico's  most  1 
tiful  town.  Free  color  catalogue.  Instituto  All 
Apdo  H,  San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato,  Me 


College  degree?  Why  not?  Ph.D.,  Masters,  B 
lors.  Independent  study.  Elysion  College,  Box 
San  Ysidro,  Calif.  92173.   


LITERARY  INTERESTS 


Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Paperl 
or  hardcovers.  250  copies  up.  Free  catalogue 
price  list,  Adams  Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Was 
ton,  Chicago,  IU.  60602.  


Historical  research.  Pacific  Slope.  Extensiv 
sources.  Marietta  Cerruti,  139  Amazon  Ave., 

Francisco,  Calif.  94112.  

Writers— guarantee  publication  of  .  your  wor 
self-publishing  procedure.  For  just-off-press 
detailed  instruction  manual  send  $12.60  to 

Box  9927,  Mobile,  Ala.  36609.  

Earn  money  writing.  Overlooked  market.  Fre 
tails!  McKinley,  Box  13298H,  Chesapeake, 

23325.  

Book  publishing— manuscripts,  inquiries  in 
All  subjects.  Free  "Authors'  Guide."  Write 
ranee  &  Company,  Dept.  DA,  Cricket  Tei 

Ardmore,  Pa.  19003.  

PUBLICATIONS 


Speakers!  11,000  hilarious  jokes,  $10.  Co 
catalogue  free.  Edmund  Orrin,  41171-H  C 
Place,  Madera,  Calif.  93637. 

APRIL, 


Glaucoma. 
You  don't  feel 
a  thing. 


After  a  while, 
you  can't  see 
a  thing. 


loughts  and  Feelings" — Children's  poems/songs 
25  postpaid.  Lillian  Clarke,  Box  4675,  Washing- 

,  D.C.  2002O.  

•vive  the  new  age.  Time  to  grow.  Learn  food 
rapies,  life-after-death  concepts,  astrological  in- 
ns, self-help  through  handwriting,  etc.  Send  for 
ru:  A  Guide  for  the  New  Age,  trial  issue  $1. 
issues  $10.  Signs  Studio,  Box  591,  Lenox,  Mass. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  LITERATURE 

,-E-P-S— $59.30!  .  .  .  cars— $33.50!  .  .  .  450,000 
II  ns!  Government  surplus — most  comprehensive 
1  :ctory  available  tells  how,  where  to  buy— Your 
I  a!  $2.  Moneyback  guarantee!  Surplus,  Depart- 
I  nt  R-4,  Box  99249,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109 

5  Market).  

H  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  

>rld»ide  English  newspapers,  65  countries! 
I.  npler:  five  countries — $2.98.  Free  brochure. 
I  Itiniwspapers,  Box  DE-73,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
nuscripts  edited,  revised,  typed  professionally. 
I  ly  R.  Hayashi,  5342  N.  Winthrop,  Chicago, 

60640.  

|  search,  writing,  editing — professional,  scholar- 
literary.  Original  work — expert,  confidential, 
J  mpt.  Research  Unlimited,  Box  3000,  Dayton, 

sh.  99328.  Telephone:  (509)  382-2545. 
■  iling,  rewriting,  research,  editing.  All  subjects. 
J  jfessional.   Confidential.   Superior   facilities  in 
:   nation's    capital!    Writers    Unlimited.  Box 
I  391.  Washington,  D  C.  20012.  (202)  723-1715. 
1  olish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  authors. 

olicity,  advertising,  beautiful  books.  All  subjects 
|  ited.    Send    for   fact-filled    booklet    and  free 
nuscript  report,  Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZP,  84 

I  th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10011.  

>se  sentence  and  paragraph  polishing  of  your 
ifiction  rough  copy.  Kenneth  Edwards,  Ph.D., 
!  Wayne  Dr.  #2-B,  Richmond,  Ky.  40475. 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
t  me  show  you  how  you  can  have  your  own 
)ber-stamp  business  free!  Write:  Roberts,  Room 
M47-IC,  1512  Jams,  Chicago,  111.  60626. 
w    luxury    car    without    cost!    Free  details. 
)DEX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 
iy  home!  Earn  big  money  addressing  envelopes, 
nuine  offer   15(2.   Lindco,   3636-hrp  Peterson, 
icago  60659. 

porl-evport  opportunity,  profitable  worldwide, 
lil-order  business,  from  home,  without  capital 

travel  abroad.  We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  exam- 
ition.  Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mlinger,  Dept.  S  1024  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 
J67. 

Idressing-stuffing  envelopes  at  home!  $800 
>nthly  possible,  (longhand-typing).  Experience 
necessary.  Word,   Box  6652-H2,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


I  ASSOCIATIONS 

rtrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM39,  RD 

Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036.  

otest  against  progress.  Join  Flat  Earth  Society 
d  regress.  Handsome  certificate,  membership 
rd,  $7.  Wicked  gift  idea.  431  Probasco,  Cincin- 

ti,  Ohio  45220.  

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 
ad  job  satisfaction  now!  Economist's  64-page  ?c- 
m-oriented  manual  outlines  effective  job-hunting 
ogram.  Rush  $3  to  Fulfillment  Frameworks, 
spt.  117.  Box  1162,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 
en!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  American,  foreign 
Jide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  An- 

les.  Wash.  98362.  

acky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter!  Colo- 
do,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming!  Current  oper.- 
gs — all  occupations!  Free  details:  Intermountain- 

t,  3506  Birch,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001.  

afaring  jobs!  Good  pay.  No  experience.  Men/ 
omen.  Stamped,  long  envelope.  Globetrotter, 
ax  1266-HMB,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 
olunteer  Peace  Corps/VISTA.  Challenge,  growth, 
:newed  sense  of  purpose.  That's  what  you'll  ex- 
;rience  as  a  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  volunteer, 
rejects  in  U.S.,  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
te  Pacific  for  one-  and  two-year  commitments, 
our  expenses  paid;  singles  and  couples.  Informa- 
on:  Linda  Friedman,  Peace  Corps/VISTA.  P-4, 
/ashington,  D.C,  20525.  An  Equal  Opportunity 


Australia— New  Zealand  want  you!  50,000  jobs! 
Paid  transportation!  Listings,  $2.  AUSTCO,  Box 

2069-H,  La  Puente,  Calif.  91746.  

Overseas  jobs — now  hiring!  All  occupations.  Big 
pay.  Transportation.  Computerized  reports — $2: 
TRANSWORLD,  Box  90802-H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90009.  

 OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES  

Overseas  opportunities  ...  $15,000-$50,000+ .  Free 
information!  Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
HP,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Europe,  etc.  Construction,  sales,  engineers,  cler- 
ical, etc.  $8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid.  For 
employment  information  write  Overseas  Employ- 
ment, Box  101 1H,  Boston,  Mass.  02103. 

UNUSUAL  GIFTS  ~ 
Handcarved,  wooden  Guatemalan  tribal  masks 
Primitive  grotesque.  Approximately  6"  x  12".  $15 
postpaid.  Some  elaborately  painted  and  with  ani- 
mal horns,  25".  $38  postpaid.  Also,  superb  Barra- 
cuda mache'as  from  El  Salvador  with  ornate,  hand- 
crafted leather  sheaths.  $16  Postpaid.  Pan  Imports, 
Dept.  H,  Box  235,  Keene,  N.H.  03431. 
Singing  telegrams  for  all  occasions.  In-person 
deliveries  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Mil- 
waukee. Telephone  deliveries  anywhere!  Call 
Tele-Tune  (800)  323-1400.  In  Illinois  (312)  831- 
2000.  Major  credit  cards  accepted. 

LEATHER  ATTACHE  CASES  ~ 
Importer's  close-outs!  Leather  attache  cases,  lug- 
gage, garment  bags,  etc.  Free  catalogue.  Write 
"Importers,"  100  Business  Parkway,  Richardson, 

Tex.  75081.  

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
Free  int'oimation — in-ground  house — passive  solar 
heat.  Lazy-A,  Box  163  F,  Mont  Vernon,  N.H. 

03057.  

SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


SNORING  PROBLEM7 


Eliminate  problem  snoring  by  the  scientifically 
recognized  technique  of  behavior  modification  Better 
than  95  percent  of  all  sufferers  can  be  helped  by  this 
patented  method  For  free  information  write  CROSSLEY 
ELECTRICAL .  6603  Elm  Creek  Dr  #152.  Austin.  Tx.  78744 


Right  now  there  are  some  1  million 
unsuspecting  victims.  That's  be- 
cause you  can  be  losing  your  sight 
to  glaucoma  and  not  realize  it. 
Especially  if  you  are  35  years  plus. 
So  be  smart.  Get  your  eyes  tested  at 
least  every  two  years.  For  more  in- 
formation about  this  leading  cause 
of  blindness,  write  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  79  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10016. 


PREVENT  BUNONESS  ■ 
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Solution  to  the 
March  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "March  Winds" 

A  Sousa  march  winds  through  the  puzzle  from  each  of  the  protruding  squares  to  34A 
(FLOURISH) ;  they  are:  STARS  AND  STRIPES  FOREVER,  SEMPER  FIDELIS,  and 
WASHINGTON  POST  MARCH. 

Across:  1.  reversal  of  part-as;  5.  temperas,  anagram;  11.  (Pa) trio(ts)  ;  13.  P(ash)A; 
14.  aside,  anagram;  15.  saffron,  anagram;  17.  not  (necess)ary;  19.  discount,  anagram; 

21.  (be)  fore;  24.  out-go;  26.  sh(0)es;  27.  Belial,  anagram;  29.  n(0)un;  30.  trip, 
hidden;  31.  Levi,  anagram;  32.  c(r.)op;  34.  flourish,  pun;  35.  reversal  of  era-a;  36. 
l.-out;  37.  to-mt.-it;  38.  la(sag)ne;  39.  wildest,  anagram.  Down:  1.  stands-till;  2.  a-R. 
son;  3.  reversal  of  d'or;  4.  pos ( reversal) -y;  5.  Tu(rkest)  an;  6.  Mafia,  hidden;  7.  Per 
sia,  anagram;  8.  R(a)N;  9.  shin  guard  (anagram) -s;  10.  can't-on-men-t. ;  12.  ser(I)fs 
13.  po(or)-co.;  16.  Au-to-mate;  18.  t.-roil-us;  19.  d(u)elists;  20.  reversal  of  toped 

22.  Oberon,  hidden;  23.  re-vile;  25.  unp (anagram) -aid;  28.  Lost.;  31.  (f)lung;  32 
chow,  two  meanings;  33.  reversal  of  I-mar. 


PUZZLE 


APRIL  FOOL 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 


This  month's  instructions: 

Just  to  be  contrary,  a  trick  is  played  on  the  solver  in  this 
puzzle's  clues. 

Clue  answers  include  one  common  foreign  word.  As  al- 
ways, mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solu- 
tion. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  95- 


CLUES 


ACROSS 


1.  Separate  envoy,  almost  (6) 

6.  Saccharine  book,  ridiculously  trite  (6) 

11.  Villain's  catcall  (5) 

12.  Dress — French  one — lying  around  to  steal  (6) 

13.  Go  slowly  and  breed  (4) 

15.  I'll  rate  "Dancin' "  as  fanciful  (7) 

16.  A  Biograph  Co.  production:  "Loving  the  Wide  Open 
Spaces"  (11) 

13.  Erotic  notice  about  Forty-second  (7) 

20.  Kept  busy,  I  had  quickly  used  the  baton  (5) 

21.  Is  curious  time  for  layman  (6) 

22.  I'm  clumsy  inside  when  I'm  bleary  (6) 

24.  Miserable  dog  in  officers'  school ...  doesn't  happen  (6) 

28.  Tombstone  inscription  on  English  green  (4) 

29.  Validate  yearly,  if  you  put  an  article  inside  (5) 

30.  Influence  to  set  foot  on  the  shore  (6) 

31.  One  in  a  thousand?  Just  the  opposite!  The  bottom  (4) 

32.  Underestimated  in  solo  Verdi  drafted  (7) 

34.  Mother  of  Paris  sounds  like  a  couple  (4) 

35.  Substantial  knotty  pine  desk  (4-4) 

36.  Before  the  start  of  Gloria  Swanson's  debut  (8) 

37.  Abstainers'  cry  for  help  takes  time  (4) 


 DOWN  

1.  A  darn  big  convulsion  is  soothing  (8) 

2.  Awkward  teen  reading  "Funny  Girl"  on  stage  (11) 

3.  Enthusiastic  new  composition  from  Varese  (6) 

4.  Daring  companies  assuming  political  sector 
boundaries  (12) 
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5.  That  man  records  checks  (5) 

7.  Eleven  succeeding  into  acting  slightly  differently, 
sobering  (12) 

8.  Bass's  frothy  It.  beer  (6) 

9.  Nothing  penetrating  afflicts  liberals  (6) 

10.  Rebnquish  heartlessly— don't  like  the  taste  (6) 

14.  Passionate  talk,  amorously  Latin  (4) 

17.  Here's  limiting  cipher:  GOATS  (6) 

19.  Play  the  banjo,  dear,  for  the  nice  lady  (8) 

23.  Chicken  is  born  to  be  delirious  (5) 

25.  Cry  of  triumph  is  close  to  being  unclear  (5) 

26.  A  bit  of  Sara  Lee,  softly  Southern,  is  up  (6) 

27.  Animals  in  southern  state  after  losing  identification  (! 

30.  One  takes  British  politicians  to  be  little  angels  (4) 

31.  A  dentist  takes  off  (4) 
33.  Died  in  silence  (3) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  April  Fool. 
Harper's  Magazine.  Two  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.,  10016. 
Entries  must  be  received  by  April  13.  Senders  of  the  6rst  three 
correct  sclutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year  subscription  to 


Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winnei 
names  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Winners  of  the  Februa 
puzzle.  "Our  Funny  Valentine,"  are  Paul  H.  Finley,  West  Chest* 
Pennsylvania:  Theodore  Fischer,  Chicago.  Illinois;  and  Anne  I 
Asher,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
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For  all  the  clean  green  wilderness  your  heart  desires  -  come  north.  Fish  the  streams, 
fly  by  float  plane  to  an  outpost  camp  or  enjoy  the  big-hearted  hospitality  of  our  lakeside  lodges. 
For  all  you  need  to  plan  your  vacation,  call  us  COLLECT  (416)  965-4008,  or  write: 
Ontario  Travel,  Dept.  C.C.,  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  M7A  2E5. 


Ontario?®  Canada 

we  treat  you  royally 


Get  the  sharpest  picture 
in  Zenith  history. 

Our  new  Tri-Focus  picture 
tube  has  three  focusing 
actions— two  more  than 
ordinary  tubes. 


Get  rich,  real  color. 
Automatically. 

Our  exclusive  Color  Sentry 
automatically  corrects  the  color 
thirty  times  a  second. 


Get  the  TV  designed  to  be 
the  most  reliable  Zenith  ever. 

Our  Triple-Plus  chassis  is  all  new. 
It's  1 00%  modular,  with  far  fewer 
component  interconnections.  And 
it  runs  cooler  at  critical  points. 


ThlS  IS  A  BREAKTHROUGH.   THIS  IS  THE  BEST  ZENITH  EVER. 

5¥S¥I  AA  § 


^^^The  quality  goes  in 
before  the  name  goes  on  * 


Shown:  the  V\i<  <  ini,  SKi!'>>>7P.  Vf  aw  color  with  Iront  and  base  of  simulated  wood  and  select  hardwood  solids  framing  the  top.         Simulated  TV  picture. 


Lewis  Carroll's  Letters  to  Little  Girl 

Drawings  by  Maurice  Sendak 


May  1979^  $1.50 


arpers 

r.  Kissinger  Goes  to  War 

The  bombing  of  Cambodia 
provided  the  means  of  opening  a  second  front  in  Washington 

by  William  Shawcross 


it 


OFCOURSEIOWN 
A  RABBIT. 
WHO'D  WANT 
A  MERE 

COPY? 


on  19/7  test. 


The  volks- 
w  a  g  e  n 
Rabbit  is 
the  most 
copied  car  in  America. 
So  many  cars  look 
like  Rabbits,  you  can 
hardly  count 
them. 

But  you  can 
sure  tell  they 
aren't  Rabbits  if  you  know 
what  to  look  for. 
Look  for  front-wheel 
'  drive.  Very  few  cars 
have  it.  Which  is  too  bad. 
Because  front-wheel  drive 
will  help  you  up,  around  and 
through  hills,  turns,  curves  and  nasty 
weather. 

Look  for  fuel  injection,  which  is 
mighty  hard  to  find,  except  for  the 
Rabbit.  You  will  not  find  fuel  injec- 
tion on  any  Honda.  Or  Renault.  Or 
Mazda.  Or  Subaru.  Or  any  Ford 
or  Chevrolet  or  Plymouth  or  Dodge 
or  Buick  in  Rabbit's  class.  So  there. 
Look  for  performance.  For  ca- 


pacity- For  handling.  Very  few  c 
in  Rabbifs  class  combine  the  at 
to  carry  as  much  and  accelerati 
the  8.3  seconds  it  takes  the  Rabb 
go  from  0  to  50  m.  p.  h. 

Even  General  Motors  nam 
Rabbit  the  best  of  five  econc 
cars  tested.  And  one  of  them  v 
their  own* 

So  ifs  up  to  you. 

You  can  drive  the  original  or  j 
can  end  up  in  one  of  a  mill 
copies. 

But  you  can't  say  we  didn't  w 
you. 

VOLKSWAGE 
DOES  IT 


m 


Treat  yourself. 


JRUKBAME 
1979 


Choose  any  combination  of 
I  books,  sets  or  records  for  just  $5  each. 


858  Avedon:  Photographs  1947- 
Richard  Avedon  (Pub  price  $50) 


835  National  Gallery 
Of  Art,  Washington 

John  Walker 
(Director  Emeritus) 
Foreword  by 
J  Carter  Brown 
(Director) 
(Pub  price  $45) 


I 


806  Great  Religions 
Of  Modern  Man 

(6  Vols.,  Boxed) 
BUDDHISM 
Editedby 
Richard  A.  Card 
CATHOLICISM 
Edited  by 
George  Brantl 
HINDUISM 
Edited  by- 
Lou  is  Renou 
ISLAM.  Edited  by 
John  A.  Williams 
JUDAISM.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Hertzberg 
PROTESTANTISM 
Editedby 
J  Leslie  Dunstan 

(Pub  price  $41.70) 


SAUL  STKINBKIK ! 


864  Saul  Steinberg 

Harold  Rosenberg 
(Pub  price  $25) 

803  The  Joys  Of 
Wine.  Clifton 
Fadiman  and  Sam 
Aaron  Photos  and 
illustrations 
(Pub  price  $45) 


833  The  Dictionary 
Of  Misinformation 

Tom  Bumam 
Dictionary  of 
Foreign  Terms.  C.  O 
Sylvester  Mawson 
Second  edition 
Revised  and  updated 
by  Charles  Berlitz 
A  Dictionary  Of 
Modem  English 
Usage.  H.  W  Fowler 
Second  edition 
Revised  and  Edited  by 
Sir  Ernest  Cowers  and 
Dictionary  Of 
Problem  Words  And 
Expressions.  Harry  Shaw 
(Pub  prices  total  $43.35) 


J£vAR( 


869  Pavarotti 

Anas  and  Songs  of  Bellini  • 
Bizet  •  Bononcini  •  Donizetti  •  Flotow  ■ 
Gounod  •  Leoncavallo  •  Ponchielli  •  Puccini 
Respighi  •  Rossini  •  Richard  Strauss  •  Tosti 
I'lnrr  p.,  ,  ,rd  .ilbum  (I'm  e  $14.95l 


872  Duke  Ellington 

At  Fargo.  1940. 
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LETTERS 


The  morality  of  dissent 

Edward  Abbey  ['"One  Man's  Nuclear 
War,"  March]  asks  us  to  believe  that 
his  "crusaders  for  virtue,"  those  anti- 
nuclear  demonstrators  blocking  the 
railroad  tracks  at  the  Rocky  Flats 
atomic-weapons  plant,  force  a  clear 
moral  choice  upon  us  all:  side  with 
them  ("difficult  and  dangerous")  or 
condemn  them  ("leads  to  self-betray- 
al" I .  Thus,  with  the  same  simplistic 
jingoism  used  in  the  1950s  to  co-opt 
patriotism  as  a  right-wing  property,  so 
do  today's  ideologues-in-fashion  seize 
the  high  moral  ground  as  the  sole  prop- 
erty of  the  counterculture. 

Abbey's  claim  that  "there  have  been 
so  far  no  fights,  no  bodily  injuries  of 
any  kind  on  either  side,"  is  false:  one 
demonstrator  stabbed  another  over  the 
alleged  theft  of  a  piece  of  sagebrush, 
part  of  a  "spiritual  cleansing  cere- 
mony" inside  the  tepee  blocking  the 
tracks.  Another  member  of  the  "Rocky 
Flats  Truth  Force,"  as  the  demon- 
strators call  themselves,  suggested  that 
the  assailant  may  have  fallen  victim 
to  the  Full  Moon  Gathering.  "Every 
level  gets  so  high  during  these."  he 
said,  according  to  Denver's  morning 
newspaper.  The  violence  aside.  Abbey 
also  failed  to  report  the  positively  off- 
the-wall  and  flaky  behavior  of  the  pro- 
testers, thirty  of  whom  "witnessed"  a 
UFO  approach  their  campsite  with  in- 
formation suggested  to  be  an  alien 
warning  to  earthlings  to  abandon  nu- 
clear energy,  according  to  a  protester's 
letter  appearing  in  Boulder's  news- 
paper. 

While  history  abounds  with  exam- 
ples of  the  bizarre  behavior  of  true 
prophets,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  every  kook  carries  a  message 
worth  listening  to.  Indeed,  these  zeal- 
ots, with  their  strident  and  simplistic 
demands  to  solve  the  dilemma  of  the 
ill-sited  and  once  badly  managed  weap- 
ons plant,  have  cast  irreparable  dis- 
credit upon  the  ongoing  and  realistic 
efforts  of  others  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Ten  years  ago,  I  crossed  a  no  tres- 


passing sign  at  the  plant  with  another 
local  scientist.  We  didn't  carry  heroic 
symbols  nor  try  to  get  our  picture  in 
the  papers.  We  carried  two  small  in- 
struments to  measure  radioactivity  and 
began  that  day  a  sensible  and  continu- 
ing effort  that  finally  resulted  in  the 
biggest  turnaround  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  history.  The  AEC's 
contractor-operator  of  twenty  years, 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company,  was  "let 
go,"  as  were  the  AEC's  local  managers. 
A  conscientious  and  continuing  effort 
was  then  initiated  by  the  new  plant 
managers  to  reverse  the  considerable 
sins  of  the  past.  All  of  this  took  place 
while  Daniel  Ellsberg,  a  "careful  stu- 
dent of  the  matter"  and  one  of  Abbey's 
heroes  among  the  protesters,  was  still 
war-planning  in  the  Pentagon.  By  po- 
lite persuasion  over  a  decade,  the  plant 
has  been  changed  so  that  it  is  hardly 
the  threat  to  our  community  that  it 
once  was.  To  reduce  the  hazards  of 
nuclear  weapons  still  further  will  re- 
quire the  same  sort  of  sane  and  credible 
arguments  that  have  worked  in  the 
past,  and  Abbey's  glorification  of  luna- 
tic behavior  can  only  reflect  discredit 
upon  reasonable  alternatives. 

H.  Peter  Metzger 
Boulder,  Colo. 

If  Edward  Abbey  feels  our  society 
is  "rational,"  as  he  claims,  then  he  had 
better  take  a  second  look  at  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  in  the  Rocky  Flats 
case:  namely,  that  even  after  the  de- 
fendants admitted  to  having  attempted 
to  block  rail  traffic  into  the  plant,  the 
jury,  incredibly,  found  them  innocent 
of  "obstructing  traffic."  If  such  is  the 
decision  of  members  of  a  "rational" 
society,  Mr.  Abbey  had  better  consult 
a  dictionary  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ples to  more  fully  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

But  worse  than  his  emotional  de- 
fense of  these  antitechnologists  is  his 
statement  that  the  defendants  were 
"putting  on  trial  .  .  .  the  complacency 
and  cowardice  of  us  all  in  meekly  ac- 
cepting, like  laboratory  mice,  the  mis- 
erable nightmare  that  statesmen  and 
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IS  

cians  . . .  and  technologists  have 
lipon  our  lives,  without  our  con- 
L  ..."  I  have  no  objection  if  Mr. 
>bey  wishes  to  admit  to  Harper's 
readership  his  own  cowardice  or  per- 
sonal impotence,  but  I  object  to  being 
accused  of  his  inadequacies.  And  if  he 
believes  that  our  statesmen  forced  a 
"miserable  nightmare"  upon  us  and 
our  unborn  generations,  then  I  sug- 
gest he  run  for  political  office,  or  vote, 
or  otherwise  work  within  our  demo- 
cratic system  to  change  things  as  they 
are  (something  his  "crusaders"  were 
unwilling  to  do). 

Christopher  B.  Timmers 
Highland,  Ind. 

Edward  Abbey  replies: 

If  these  gentlemen  would  read  my 
little  essay  again,  with  some  care,  they 
would  find  that  most  of  their  objec- 
tions were  anticipated,  at  least  by  im- 
plication, in  the  context  of  the  essay 
itself.  As  for  the  charge  that  some  luna- 
tics did  eventually  appear  among  the 
protesters,  one  can  only  say  that  it 
would  have  been  amazing,  in  so  large 
a  gathering,  if  this  had  not  happened. 
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Anent  Jeff  MacNelly's  cartoon  in 
your  March  issue:  I  taught  the  poetry 
of  Lobert  Blowning  in  Japan  back  in 
the  '50s,  true,  but  when  I  later  worked 
among  the  Chinese,  I  never  heard  the 
popular  confusion  of  r  and  I  that  your 
cartoonist  implies. 

Louise  E.  Rorabacher 
Sun  City  Center,  Fla. 


Two  no  trump 


Cold  Warriors  are  certainly  entitled 
to  a  forum,  but  Harper's,  to  say  the 
least,  seems  an  unlikely  publication 
for  Michael  Ledeen's  article  in  your 
March  issue  ["Trumping  Asian  Al- 
lies"]. 

Ledeen  objects  to  Carter's  tactics  be- 
cause he  disagrees  with  the  results.  If 
Carter  surreptitiously  negotiated  to  dou- 
ble American  troops  in  Korea,  I  doubt 
if  he  would  object  in  the  least.  That 
notwithstanding,  Ledeen  has  learned 
no  lesson  from  Iran.  For  the  base  of  a 


political-military  alliance  to  rSst  oKj 
despotic,  repressive  government  isig 
the  long  run,  counterproductive,  bft. 
discredited  —  and  corrupt  —  minoty 
mainland  Chinese  who  control  theM 
tive  Taiwanese  by  force  and  rep» 
sion  are  no  more  political  security  tn. 
the  Shah's  secret  police.  This  is  wittm 
consideration  of  the  morality  fa 
ethics  of  an  alliance  with  so  disrejt. 
able  a  government,  dirty  words  in  ft 
Cold  Warrior's  lexicon.  I  think  thai 
Attila  the  Hun  were  reincarnated  m 
took  a  firm  anti-Communist  stand,ii 
would  qualify  for  foreign  aid,  ar* 
ments,  and  substantial  credits. 

To  recognize  the  Soviet  Union,  1 
most  powerful  Communist  country! 
the  world,  and  pretend  that  the  cm 
potic,  rump  regime  of  Taiwan  was  1 
legal  government  of  the  people  of  Cm 
na  never  made  sense,  something  em 
Nixon  recognized.  More  power  to  Cl 
ter  for  breaking  our  ties  with  Taiwft 
Kenneth  J.  RawsI 
Roslyn  Heights,  N| 

In  your  March  issue  you  publisll 
an  irresponsible  and  inaccurate  artil 
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Michael  A.  Ledeen.  I  am  aghast  to 
irn  from  this  article  that  I  attended 
jetings  I  never  even  knew  about,  par- 
ipated  in  studies  that  were  never 
ing  on,  and  advocated  a  position  that 
bave,  in  fact,  never  advocated.  Nei- 
:r  Harper  s  nor  the  author  contacted 
;  before  printing  what  you  purport  to 

my  views  and  my  actions.  None  of 
;  views  or  actions  attributed  to  me  by 
r.  Ledeen  are  true,  in  part  or  in  whole 
any  time. 

Leslie  H.  Gelb 
Director,  Bureau  of 
Politico-Military  Affairs 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.C. 

[CHAEL  Ledeen  replies: 
Mr.  Rawson  has  missed  the  point.  I 
jected  to  the  Carter  Administration's 
cision  to  remove  covertly  American 
clear  weapons  from  South  Korea  be- 
use  of  the  damage  it  does  to  Ameri- 
q  credibility,  the  fatal  effect  it  has 

American  alliances  throughout  the 
irld,  and  the  further  weakening  it 
oduces  in  the  strategic  position  of 
;  United  States.  Mine  was  not  a  de- 
ise  of  South  Korea,  but  a  criticism  of 
nerican  strategic  practice  and  Presi- 
ntial  decision-making.  So  far  as  Tai- 
in  is  concerned,  I  simply  observed 
it  the  way  in  which  the  decision  was 
ide  and  the  terms  of  our  deal  with 
i  People's  Republic  of  China  were 
Iculated  to  antagonize  the  Congress 
d  make  it  more  difficult  to  convince 
ler  American  friends  abroad  to  take 
iks  for  common  causes.  The  events 

the  past  two  months  have  amply 
rne  out  that  relatively  obvious  com- 
;nt. 

Finally,  there  is  the  epithet  "Cold 
arrior."  Just  a  few  years  ago  people 
10  criticized  the  American  President 
r  acting  against  the  explicit  desires 

the  Congress,  and  for  making  im- 
rtant  decisions  in  secret,  were  hailed 

advocates  of  participatory  democ- 
cy.  If  Mr.  Rawson  has  his  way,  then 
lold  Warriors"  are  simply  those  who 
Id  Democratic  Presidents  to  the  same 
indards  as  Republican  ones.  But 
xon  was  wrong  when  he  did  it  and 

is  Carter  today. 

Mr.  Gelb  is  understandably  upset  at 
eing  his  name  linked  with  the  events 
described,  and  in  part — but  only  in 
;rt — his  anger  is  justified.  After  re- 
ecking  my  sources,  I  am  convinced 
at  I   incorrectly   placed   Mr.  Gelb 


among  the  members  of  the  transition 
team  that  recommended  the  covert 
withdrawal  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  I 
am  also  convinced  that  I  correctly 
named  Mr.  Gelb  as  a  participant  in  a 
meeting  at  the  Brookings  Institution  in 
1975,  and  that  he  urged  candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  to  plan  an  American 
withdrawal  from  South  Korea.  Finally, 
the  most  significant  part  of  Mr.  Gelb's 
letter  is  not  its  blanket  claim  of  inno- 
cence, but  his  silence  on  questions  of 
substance.  This  is  another  case  of  the 
dog  that  did  not  bark  in  the  night. 

Letters  of  credit 

The  Harper's  letters  section  is  usual- 
ly so  full  of  scandalized  accusations, 
injured  feelings,  missed  points,  and 
arch  rebuttals  that  one  is  hesitant  to 
add  another  voice  to  the  cacophony. 
But  I  felt  I  had  to  write  after  reading 
Joseph  Epstein's  wonderful  story  in  the 
March  issue.  I  truly  enjoyed  "Race 
Relations."  Dennis  P.  Wilken 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


1  am  not,  generally  speaking,  an  afi- 
cionado of  short  stories,  and  it  is  the 
rare  piece  I  can  read  past  the  third 
paragraph  before  growing  impatient, 
my  eyes  darting  ahead  like  those  of 
terns  over  the  ocean,  hoping  even  in 
the  midst  of  flight  to  catch  the  glitter- 
ing of  some  shiny  object  worth  de- 
scending for. 

Ella  Leffland's  "To  the  Campanile" 
[February]  more  than  merited  such  a 
plunge:  what  could  have  been  but  the 
sparkle  of  tinfoil  in  the  sunlight  turned 
out  to  be  a  jewel.  And  its  beauty  lay 
not  in  a  diamond's  flashiness  but  in  the 
modesty  of  an  opal,  its  colors  shim- 
mering, quiet,  yet  deceptively  profound. 

Pamela  Wagner 
Hartford,  Conn. 


erratum: 

In  Christopher  Porter  field's  re- 
view of  Henry  Greene's  novels  in  the 
February  issue,  the  word  plays 
should  have  been  deleted  from  the 
first  sentence,  as  his  reference  was 
to  Congreve's  novel.  The  editors  re- 
gret the  error. 


OVER  THE 
COURSE  OF  TIME, 
THE  TASTE  HASN'T 
ALTERED  A  DEGREE. 


SCOTS  WHISKY     "  ' 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORi 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
THE  RIGHT  SIZE  ENGINE 

BIGGER  ISN'T  NECESSARILY  BETTER  IN  NEW,  MORE  EFFICIENT  GM  CARS. 


The  lighter  the  car,  the 
less  power  it  takes  to  move  it. 
That's  the  most  important 
thing  to  know  when  you're 
trying  to  decide  what  engine 
to  order  for  your  car. 

The  power-to-weight 
theory  holds  true  no  matter 
how  you  intend  to  use  your 
car:  city,  highway  or  subur- 
ban driving;  with  two  passen- 
gers or  six;  with  a  small 
trailer  or  pulling  a  heavy 
boat. 

Since  we  redesigned  al- 
most all  our  cars  to  make 
them  lighter  and  more  effi- 
cient, the  power-to-weight 
theory  enables  us  to  move 
them  with  smaller  engines 
that  use  less  gas.  You  can  get 
good  performance  from  a 
full-size  GM  car  under  most 
conditions  with  a  six-cylinder 
or  a  small  eight-cylinder  en- 
gine instead  of  a  larger  op- 
tional V8.  Mid-size  cars, 
luxury  cars,  and  redesigned 
compacts  to  be  introduced 
this  spring  follow  the  same 
pattern. 

To  help  you  choose  an 
engine,  we  designate  one  as 
standard  for  every  model. 
It  is  an  engine  that  provides 


enough  acceleration  to  merge 
safely  with  traffic  when 
entering  a  freeway,  enough 
pick-up  to  cross  a  street 
quickly  after  heeding  a  stop 
sign,  and  in  most  models,  even 
enough  power  to  haul  a  trailer 
weighing  up  to  1,000  pounds. 

Standard  engines  cost 
less  than  bigger,  optional 
engines  and  get  better  gas 
mileage,  especially  in  city 
traffic.  There  is  no  difference 
in  durability  between  stan- 
dard and  optional  engines. 
However,  to  get  the  most  out 
of  any  GM  engine,  follow  the 
maintenance  schedule  in  the 
GM  Owner's  Manual.  And 
remember,  please,  that  small 
engines  are  as  durable  as 
large  engines  only  if  you  give 
them  the  same  care. 

There  are  some  reasons 
for  choosing  larger,  optional 
engines:  if  you  intend  to 
carry  six  passengers  and  lug- 
gage with  any  frequency,  if 
you  intend  to  haul  a  trailer 
over  1,000  pounds,  and  if  you 
expect  to  drive  often  in  hilly 
terrain.  For  people  who  drive 
mainly  in  altitudes  over  4,000 
feet  we  offer  a  special  high- 
altitude  package,  including  a 
larger  engine,  to  ensure  satis- 
factory performance. 

Finally,  your  own  sense 
of  how  a  car  should  "feel" 
must  be  the  deciding  factor. 
GM  dealers  have  cars  that 


you  can  take  for  a  test  drive.  1 
Take  that  test  drive.  Drive  I 
the  same  model  with  a  stan- 1 
dard  and  an  optional  engine,  I 
if  the  dealer  has  "demonstra-  1 
tors"  with  both  configura-  |< 
tions.  You're  the  driver.  1 
Decide  for  yourself. 

We  charge  more  for  op-  I 
tional  engines.  Even  so,  our  I 
honest  advice  is  to  buy  the  I 
smallest  engine  that  fits  your  I 
taste  and  needs.  You'll  save 
money  when  you  buy  your 
car,  and  in  most  cases,  you'll 
save  money  on  gas  for  as  long 
as  you  own  it.  That's  the  nice 
part  of  energy  conservation. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give 
custotners  useful  information 
about  tlieircars  and  trucks  and 
the  company  tliat  builds  them. 

General  Motors 

People  building  transportation 
to  serve  people 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


lie  early  afternoon  of  the  gods 


FOR  the  rest  of  the  year,  and 
probably  throughout  the  Presi- 
dential campaigns  of  1980,  no- 
body will  be  safe  from  the 
islaught  of  news  about  the  fading  of 
e  American  glory  in  the  world.  Even 
•w  it  is  hard  to  get  through  a  week 
ithout  having  to  make  polite  conver- 
tion  about  the  loss  of  a  national 
rection  and  the  weakness  of  the  na- 
>nal  resolve.  The  newspapers  bring 
utine  reports  of  humiliations  on  the 
mtiers  of  empire,  and  anybody  who 
n  get  to  a  microphone  makes  an  an- 
iuncement  about  President  Carter's 
;aseling  lack  of  decision.  Before  the 
st  blooms  of  summer  move  north 
ross  the  Potomac  the  media  opera 
mpanies  (augmented  by  string  orches- 
i,  boys'  choir,  and  a  corps  de  ballet) 
11  be  staging  variations  on  the  Gotter- 
mmerung.  I  expect  that  it  will  be 
fficult  to  make  sense  of  the  plot,  and 
I  have  begun  to  compile  a  list  of 
ogram  notes.  They  refer  to  the  words 
d  phrases  most  likely  to  appear  in 
e  libretto.  Even  if  they  don't  entirely 
plain  the  comings  and  goings  on  the 
ige,  I  assume  that  they  will  provide 
e  correct  line  of  talk  during  the  inter- 
issions.  To  the  reader  who  notices 
at  the  notes  often  contradict  one  an- 
ber,  I  should  point  out  that  the  con- 
sion  is  traditional. 


:E  INDIAN  OCEAN : 

Of  enormous  strategic  importance. 
VTioever  controls  the  Indian  Ocean 
ntrols  the  world."  Probable  point  of 
igin  for  World  War  III. 

iREIGNERS : 

All  treacherous.  They  used  to  come 
New  York  and  Washington  to  bor- 
w  money  and  to  admire  the  examples 
t  by  the  resident  moralists.  Now  they 


come  to  buy  office  buildings  and  for- 
mer Secretaries  of  State.  No  matter 
how  much  you  give  them,  they  never 
learn  their  proper  place.  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  ungrateful  children. 

THE  FUTURE: 

For  the  past  thirty  years  most  respon- 
sible people  believed  that  time  was  on 
the  American  side.  This  is  no  longer 
true.  Say  that  time  swears  allegiance 
to  no  man's  flag. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES: 

All  unsatisfactory.  "How  is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  United  States  can  yield  so 
little  in  the  way  of  statesmen?"  Surely 
we  must  be  able  to  do  better  than  this. 
Mention  Jefferson  and  F.D.R. 

MORAL  FAILURE: 

The  reason  for  all  our  troubles.  Ful- 
minate against  it.  Most  noticeable  in 
California  and  department  stores.  In 
Iowa,  thank  God,  a  few  mothers  still 
go  to  church. 

TERRORISTS: 

All  come  from  wealthy  families. 

WARS: 

Happen  by  accident.  Say  that  you're 
worried  not  so  much  by  the  generals 
in  Moscow  and  Peking  as  by  the  popu- 
lar fronts  in  countries  with  names  that 
nobody  knows  how  to  pronounce. 

MUNICH: 

Must  never  happen  again.  Express 
contempt  for  Chamberlain's  umbrella. 

PEASANTS: 

We  must  be  sensitive  to  their  needs. 
Peasants  don't  make  distinctions  be- 
tween the  landlords  who  oppress  them. 
Communism  or  capitalism — it  is  all 
Lewis  H.  Laphrm  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


the  same  to  the  campesinos  on  the  Alti- 
plano. 

AFGHANISTAN: 

The  Russians  are  in  back  of  it. 

NUCLEAR  EQUIVALENCE: 

Preferable  to  nuclear  proliferation 
or  nuclear  annihilation. 

PATRIOTISM : 

Restored  to  fashion.  It  is  very  fash- 
ionable to  know  the  name  of  somebody 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam.  "Now  I 
know  what  all  those  World  War  II 
movies  were  about." 

THE  SOVIET  UNION: 

An  armed  camp.  Fortunately  the 
Russians  have  the  Chinese  to  worry 
about,  and  this  prevents  them  from 
sacking  Paris. 

THE  UNITED  STATES: 

Meaning  varies  according  to  the  com- 
pany and  the  circumstances.  1.  (among 
conservatives)  A  large  but  impover- 
ished nation  lying  somewhere  to  the 
north  of  the  Mexican  oil  fields.  Al- 
though most  of  the  inhabitants  have 
abandoned  themselves  to  dreams  and 
revels,  a  few  older  citizens  still  remem- 
ber how  to  operate  simple  machines.  2. 
(among  liberals)  A  land  of  myth  and 
legend  in  the  Western  ocean.  The  in- 
habitants have  been  granted  the  boon 
of  perpetual  youth.  They  never  die. 

LATIN  AMERICA: 

Terra  incognita.  Nothing  ever  hap- 
pens there  that  anybody  needs  to  know 
or  remember. 

THE  CHINESE: 

Still  inscrutable.  Ridicule  all  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  Western  intellec- 
tuals to  explain  the  mysterious  East. 
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LEADERSHIP: 

Vbsent  at  all  levels  of  institutional 
and  political  authority.  We  haven't  had 

j  decent  leadership  in  this  country 
since  Harry  Truman  left  office. 

FINANCIERS: 

Always  better  informed  than  journal- 
ists. They  have  access  to  swindlers  and 
corporation  presidents. 

dictators: 

Easier  to  deal  with  than  democratic 
coalitions.  They  know  their  own  minds. 
Symbols  of  stability  in  a  world  be- 
sieged by  social  chaos. 

NARCISSISM : 

More  terrible  in  its  effects  than  forty- 
five  armored  divisions.  The  ruination 
of  the  state. 

CUBAN  TROOPS  IN  AFRICA: 

Invincible.  The  natives  welcome 
them  with  flowers. 

PAX  AMERICANA: 

Aria  sung  to  the  memory  of  depart- 
ing heroes. 

THE  DISPOSSESSED: 

Always  preceded  by  "the  poor"  and 
"the  black." 

THE  CIA: 

It  never  should  have  been  disman- 
tled. The  world  is  a  lot  more  danger- 
ous than  anybody  knows. 

DEFENSE  BUDGETS: 

Either  too  high  or  too  low.  The 
United  States  spends  $112  billion  a 
year  for  armaments,  and  over  the  past 
twenty  years  it  has  assembled  an  ar- 
senal of  impressive  size.  The  govern- 
ment goes  to  this  trouble  for  pacific 
reasons,  primarily  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding employment  to  the  residents  of 
Fort  Worth  and  Seattle. 

"linkage": 

Very  fashionable.  Nobody  knows 
what  it  means. 

FAILURE  OF  NERVE: 

Worse  than  moral  failure.  Seize 
every  opportunity  to  speak  against  it. 
"We  have  become  a  nation  of  sheep." 

ALLIES: 

Analogous  to  paintings  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  "There's  my  last  Shah 


hanging  on  the  wall."  Taiwan  was 
recently  de-accessioned. 

DISCIPLINE: 

Essential,  particularly  in  people 
younger  than  oneself. 

THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION: 

The  Golden  Age  of  American  diplo- 
macy. Say  what  you  will  about  Dick 
Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger,  they  knew 
how  to  play  the  game  of  geopolitics. 
The  Russians  were  afraid  of  them,  and 
this  is  the  highest  proof  of  policy. 

TREATIES: 

Scraps  of  paper. 

SAUDI  ARABIANS: 

Hold  very  austere  religious  beliefs. 
They  wish  they  weren't  rich. 

FASCISM: 

Hitler  gave  it  a  bad  name. 

POLITICIANS: 

A  troupe  of  actors.  They  make  a 
profession  of  being  seen.  Feel  sorry  for 
them.  "I  know  what  he's  running  for, 
but  what  is  he  running  from?" 

coups  d'etat: 

Customary  in  the  tropics. 

COLONIALISM : 

The  secret  of  the  art  is  lost.  The 
Americans  never  had  much  talent  for 
it. 

IRAN: 

A  lesson  to  us  all. 
leaders: 

Most  perfect  examples  set  by  base- 
ball managers,  football  coaches,  and 
automobile  executives.  Ask  in  a  loud 
and  belligerent  voice  what  anybody 
thinks  would  happen  if  Vince  Lom- 
bardi  were  running  the  country. 

RUSSIANS : 

All  paranoid.  Understandably  so. 
The  memory  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
Napoleon  remains  embedded  in  the 
Russian  soul. 

GENERALS: 

Always  prepare  strategies  for  the 
wrong  war. 

OIL: 

The  lifeblood  of  freedom.  Even  small 


and  inconsequential  nations  raise  t] 
price  of  oil  to  as  much  as  $20  a  barn 
They  have  the  effrontery  to  do  th 
because  the  United  States  failed  to  pe 
suade  them  of  their  true  interests. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS: 

Compare  them  to  serpents  or  vine 
They  strangle  the  sinews  of  industry. 

disarmament: 

A  well-meaning  notion  but  impract 
cal.  "If  the  rest  of  the  world  were  a 
civilized  as  the  United  States,  the 
there  might  be  something  in  it."  Sa 
that  the  millennium  has  not  yet  arrivec 

ZBIGNIEW  BRZEZINSKI: 

Despise  him.  All  his  theories  hav 
been  proved  wrong. 

the  world's  unhappiness  : 

Follows  from  the  failure  of  nerve  ii 
New  York  and  Washington. 

"getting  tough": 

The  only  mode  of  conduct  that  make; 
an  impression  on  people  who  have  los 
all  respect  for  human  decency.  Avoic 
being  too  specific  about  what  it  means 
to  get  tough.  The  phrase  makes  a  bet 
ter  effect  if  you  don't  go  on  to  suggesl 
that  General  Westmoreland  return  tc 
Camranh  Bay. 

PRESIDENT  CARTER: 

Weak  and  inept.  In  any  discussior 
of  political  affairs  politeness  demands 
that  everybody  present  contribute  at 
least  one  observation  or  anecdote  illus- 
trating Mr.  Carter's  inadequacy.  Say 
that  he  means  well. 

DISILLUSION : 

Very  fashionable.  Proof  of  a  refined 
sensibility. 

EGYPT: 

American  Presidents  go  there  when 
they  feel  the  need  of  cheering  crowds. 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT: 

No  longer  sufficient  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  modern  state.  The  elec- 
toral system  operative  in  the  United' 
States  chooses  men  according  to  their  | 
capacity  to  eat  bad  food,  stay  in  Holi- 
day Inns,  and  make  the  same  meaning- 
less speech  on  300  days  in  succession. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  governing 
a  nation?  □ 
harper's/may  1979 
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/hy  do  some  people  see  the  unseen? 
/hy  do  some  people  read  Harper's? 


Why  do  certain  people  leave 
nd  the  world's  coziest 
mptions  and  head  for  the 
lown? 

Because  not  to  do  so  would 
itolerable. 

Some  people  simply  will  not 
e  for  popular  assumptions 
it  anything. 
These  people  are  the 
ers  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
Since  1850,  Harpers  has 
V exclusively  interested  in 
exploration  of  new  intellec- 
terrain.  Wherever  that 
it  lead. 

Today,  Harpers  is  the 
lefield  of  the  mind. 


Literate.  But  merciless. 
Stopping  nowhere:  geo-politics, 
medicine,  literature,  education, 
bio-ethics,  religion,  economics, 
life  itself. 

Harpers  (the  unfashionable 
Harper's,  that  is)  will  never  be 
a  popular,  mass  magazine.  In 
fact,  out  of  200  million  Ameri- 
cans, less  than  1  million  read  it. 

But  for  those  who  do. 
Harpers  is  a  unique  source  of 
intellectual  refreshment,  analysis, 
companionship  and  laughter. 

If  you're  not  reading 
Harper's  Magazine,  a  trial 
subscription,  adjacent,  will 
remedy  that  situation  immediately. 


For  immediate  sen„  e.  call  free  800-247-2160  or  mail  to 
Harper's.  1255  Portland  Place.  Boulder,  Colorado  80323. 

□  8  ISSUES-16.00  □  Payment  enclosed 

□  16  ISSUES-S12.00  □  B.ll  me 

□  LIFETIME  SUBSCRIPTION- $500.00 

Name  

Address  


Harper^. 
The  battlefield  of  the 
mind.  Since  1850. 
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A  hopeless  future  inclines  the  young  toward  death 


by  Scott  Spence; 


When,  m  recent  memory, 
has  it  been  less  a  privi- 
lege to  be  young  in 
America?  This  is  a  time 
of  dwindling  national  expectations, 
closing  schools,  slashed  domestic  bud- 
gets. Now  the  nominally  liberal  ele- 
ments in  the  society — once  the  counsel 
in  defense  of  the  limitlessness  and 
abundance  of  times  to  come — advise  us 
to  curtail  economic  growth  and  find  in 
ourselves  the  moral  strength  to  make 
do  with  less.  Even  the  antique  Yankee 
notion  of  unflinching  ambition  and 
meteoric  success  is  being  replaced  by 
a  still  older  sense  of  living  on  the 
trembling  edge  of  history.  The  very 
idea  of  a  National  Future  is  being 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  winded  Ameri- 
can Moment. 

Yet  what  can  be  more  befuddling  to 
our  sense  of  the  moment  than  the  voices 
of  children  clamoring  for  their  place 
in  the  world?  And  so  a  deepening 
strain  in  the  new  American  ideology 
of  retrenchment  is  a  skeptical,  increas- 
ingly disengaged  evaluation  of  the 
once-sacrosanci:   realm   of  childhood. 


And  along  with  this  new  evaluation  is 
a  sudden  and  pervasive  reversal  in 
the  typical  and  accepted  family  struc- 
ture. Abandoning  the  much-maligned 
ideology  of  permissiveness,  this  year's 
American  family  no  longer  prepares 
children  to  forge  the  way  into  the  fu- 
ture, but  instead  trains  children  to  fit 
themselves  somehow  or  other  into  a 
shrinking  present.  It  seems  startling  to 
remember  that  just  a  decade  ago  we 
were  chiding  ourselves  for  our  neurotic 
fascination  with  youth.  Indeed,  fash- 
ions change,  but  this  change  of  style 
has  left  an  entire  generation  out  in  the 
cold. 


TWO  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  are 
indicative  of  our  changing 
feelings  toward  childhood.  In 
the  past  few  years,  more  and 
more  school  districts  across  the  United 
States  have  voted  to  close  public 
schools — pleading  fiscal  crisis.  Those 
who  have  until  now  accepted  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  have  decided  it  is  more 
important  to  protect  their  standard  of 


living  than  it  is  for  the  schools  to  rl\ 
main  open.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  A 
the  thirty  operating  levies  placed  o: 
ballots  since  1970,  only  two  ham 
passed.  In  some  cases,  the  vote  again* 
public  education  is  a  vote  against  raciaj 
desegregation,  but  more  often  it  is  sin 
ply  a  pocketbook  vote.  And  so  the  idei 
that  the  state  of  childhood  guarantee 
the  right  to  instruction  and  enrichmen 
— a  hard-won  right  that  we  were,  unti 
recently,  morally  bound  to  defend — i| 
fast  losing  currency. 

The  closing  of  public  schools  in  thfi 
most  prosperous  of  nations  is  a  bizarr* 
and  shameful  phenomenon.  And  it  if 
somberly  suggestive  of  the  Americari 
mood.  Parents  who  two  decades  ago 
were  willing  to  suffer  genuine  materia* 
hardships  in  order  to  have  and  raisftn 
children  are  now  judiciously  balancing^ 
the  needs  of  yet  another  generation!! 
against  their  own  desire  for  a  countrya 
house,   a   larger   air   conditioner,  a 

Scott  Spencer  is  the  author  of  Preservation* 
Hall,  a  novel;  his  second  novel,  Endless  Love,-. 
will  be  published  next  fall  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 
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icrowave  oven — or  a  retirement  rea- 
mably  safe  from  the  ravages  of  in- 
ition. 

Further  evidence  of  the  new  resent- 
ent  of  children  is  the  fearful  meta- 
orphosis  of  our  attitude  toward  chil- 
■en  and  teenagers  who  break  the  law. 
i  New  York,  for  example,  Gov.  Hugh 
irey  has  adopted  a  fiercely  punitive 
)licy  to  deal  with  those  lawbreakers 
ice  called  juvenile  delinquents.  Now 

New  York  a  teenager  who  commits 
violent  crime  may  be  brought  to  trial 
id  sentenced  in  the  same  court — and 
ith  the  same  severity — as  an  accused 
Ion  of  thirty.  This  "get  tough"  policy 

popularly  judged  to  be  realistic  and 
icessary.  But  it  cancels  the  very  idea 

childhood  as  well  as  our  collective 
sponsibility  to  the  children  in  our 
idst.  In  the  self-serving  spirit  of  the 
nes,  we  are  claiming  that  beneath  us 

a  mutant  generation,  a  generation 

children  who  are  not  reallv  children 

all. 


T  took  centuries  to  develop  the 
idea  of  childhood  and  to  rescue 
children  from  the  miniature  adult- 
hood of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
lotional  and  economic  slavery  of  the 
dustrial  Revolution.  Reformers,  psy- 
ologists,  and  artists  finallv  prevailed 
th  the  notion  that  childhood  is  a 
parate  and  special  state — a  state  of 
ace,  dependence,  and  promise.  Yet 
w  the  idea  of  childhood,  so  long  in 
ming,  is  in  retreat,  its  promenade 
andoned  after  only  a  turn  around 
b park. 

History's  fair-haired  flower  children 
ve  passed  into  middle  age,  and  in 
sir  place  comes  a  changeling  genera- 
>n  that  may  be  the  most  disturbed 
d  demoralized  in  this  century.  Hav- 
z  narrowly  missed  the  fete  with  which 
nerica  culminated  the  Golden  Age 

childhood  in  the  1960s,  the  young 
day  are  ignored  in  society  and  greet 
is  collective  neglect  with  a  harrowing 
d  pervasive  lack  of  self-regard.  The 
ly  popular  identity  they  possess  takes 
b  rubric  of  Punk,  which  has  as  its 
Dtto  "We  Are  the  Future:  No  Fu- 
re."  The  names  of  the  younger  rock 

roll  bands  repeat  the  suicidal  nu- 
ce:  Suicide,  the  Erasers,  the  Destroy - 
5,  the  Voidoids,  the  Dead  Boys. 
In  counterpoint  to  the  eternal  youth 

their  elders,  children  apparently 
int  to  escape  from  the  stigma  of 


childhood  as  it  enters  its  new  Dark 
Age.  On  the  sharp  statistical  rise  are: 
teenage  and  child  pregnancy;  teenage 
and  cnild  alcoholism:  teenage  and  child 
drug  addiction:  teenage  and  child  pros- 
titution and  pornography;  teenage  and 
child  venereal  disease;  truancy;  illiter- 
acy :  and  criminality.  But  the  most  ter- 
rible aspect  of  the  flight  from  child- 
hood is  suicide,  the  third  leading  cause 
of  death  among  American  children  and 
teenagers  (under  eighteen)  following 
accidents  and  murder.*  While  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  end  their  own 
lives  is  not  astoundingly  high,  the  rate 
of  childhood  suicide  is  increasing  radi- 
cally. In  the  past  decade  it  has  risen 
more  than  100  percent.  And  the  rate  of 
attempted  suicides  is  rising  even  faster. 
According  to  many  estimates,  fifty- 
seven  American  children  and  teenagers 
attempt  suicide  every  hour.  Last  year, 
approximately  5,000  adolescents  and 
children  under  eighteen  found  their 
way  into  the  U.S.  suicide  statistics, 
three  times  the  number  twenty  years 
ago.  This  does  not  include  children 
under  ten,  whose  suicides  are  automat- 
ically classified  as  accidents.  It  does 
not  include  most  drug  overdoses,  will- 
ful accidents,  nor  all  of  the  suicides 
that  are  discreetly  classified  as  acci- 
dental deaths,  usually  at  the  behest  of 
parents  with  the  wherewithal  to  alter 
family  history.  The  number  of  children 
who  attempted  suicide  last  year  has 
been  placed  at  anywhere  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  to  half  a  million. 

When  we  attempt  to  think  about  the 
suicides  of  children,  we  enter  a  land- 
scape that  is  nine-tenths  fog.  with  here 
and  there  leaping  forth  a  statistic,  a 
projection,  a  case  history,  an  anecdote, 
made  all  the  more  gruesome  by  the 
miasma  of  uncertainty  and  secrecy  that 
surrounds  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible 
to  say  how  many  people  of  anv  age 
have  attempted  to  or  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing their  own  lives,  and  as  the  age  of 
the  suicidal  person  decreases,  the  like- 
lihood that  the  act  will  remain  statisti- 
cally anonymous  increases.  Among  chil- 

*  The  trend  in  the  United  States  is 
repeated  in  other  nations.  For  example, 
the  suicide  rate  for  West  German  chil- 
dren has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  ten 
years:  in  1976,  1,468  West  Germans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty- five 
killed  themselves.  The  suicide  rate  for 
children  in  France  shows  a  consistent 
rise.  And  in  Japan,  the  number  of  sui- 
cides among  children  under  nineteen  has 
increased  15  percent  since  1977. 


dren,  suicidal  crises  and  suicide  at- 
tempts are  utterly  numberless;  Dr.  Cal- 
vin Frederick  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  believes  that  among 
young  people,  suicide  attempts  outnum- 
ber actual  suicides  by  fifty  to  one. 

Like  the  murder  of  children,  child- 
hood suicides  tend  to  be  particularly 
hideous.  Not  only  do  they  fill  us  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  sense  of  sorrow 
and  shame  and  loss,  but  also  the 
methods  to  which  children  resort  are 
often  bloodcurdling.  When  the  suicide 
is  an  adolescent,  there  is  some  chance 
for  elegance  and  restraint,  but  there  is 
little  such  chance  in  the  suicides  of  the 
very  young. 

Some  children  kill  themselves  by  re- 
peatedly smashing  their  heads  against  a 
wall.  Some  children  set  themselves  on 
fire./  Some  cut  off  their  genitals,  or  put 
knives  and  razors  up  their  vaginas. ' 
Some  small  children  stab  themselves  in  ' 
the  chest  with  scissors.  Some  hang 
themselves,  and  some  leap  out  of  win- 
dows. Some  very  young  children  at- 
tempt suicide  by  retaining  their  urine 
and  feces. 

The  abused  child  may  end  up  as  a 
runaway  or  a  murder  victim,  but  is  not 
considered  a  likely  suicide.  Apparently, 
in  abused  children  the  clearly  drawn 
lines  of  combat  awaken  an  impulse  for 
survival.  Or  it  could  be  that  because 
the  parents  act  out  their  shame  and  dis- 
regard, the  child  need  not  direct  it 
against  himself.*  But  the  child  who  is 
ignored,  not  touched,  made  to  feel  in 
the  way,  subtly  turned  against  himself 
can  develop  a  suicidal  personality — 
and  the  child's  response  to  parental  am- 
bivalence is  to  act  on  the  parents'  un- 
spoken hostility  and  attempt  to  take 
his  own  life. 

Dr.  Jackie  Schiff,  a  psychotherapist 
who  has  been  working  with  suicidal 
youth  from  mostly  affluent  families  in 
and  around  Marin  County.  California, 
for  the  past  fifteen  vears,  savs  that  in 
the  formation  of  the  suicidal  character, 
ambivalence  is  more  destructive  than 
hostility.  And  the  pain  engendered  by 
parental  ambivalence  can  be  felt  and 
acted  on  by  children  with  stunning  dis- 
patch. Experiences  with  suicidal  chil- 
dren— including  children  younger  than 

*  The  government  estimates  that  some 
2,000  children  died  last  year  from  par- 
ental abuse  and  neglect,  and  that  the 
number  of  abused  children  is  as  high  as 
200,000  per  year.  An  increase  of  15  to  20 
percent  is  expected  this  year.  These 
figures  reflect  only  reported  cases. 
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two  years— lead  Dr.  Schiff  to  conclude 
that  for  many,  the  suicidal  impulse  is 
ingrained  within  the  first  three  months 

The  psychological  equation  put  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Schiff  and  others  is  both 
simple  and  terrifying:  ignored  children 
develop  a  concurrent  need  for  stimu- 
lation. This  need  grows  as  it  is  unful- 
filled— like  most  hungers — and  in  a 
very  short  time  it  hardly  matters  to  the 
child  if  the  stimulation  is  positive  or 
negative.  As  Dr.  Schiff  says,  "It's  easier 
to  beat  your  head  against  the  wall  than 
it  is  to  get  someone  to  hold  you."  This 
need  for  stimulation  and  the  addiction 
to  negative  stimulation — a  kind  of 
macabre  masturbation — can  soon  grow 
out  of  control  and  become  life-threaten- 
ing, especially  since  most  children's 
sense  of  consequence  is  barely  nascent. 
What  is  more  frightening,  Dr.  Schiff 
and  other  therapists  who  deal  with 
suicidal  children  recognize  the  selec- 
tivity inherent  in  their  experience:  by 
and  large  they  see  children  whose  par- 
ents at  least  care  enough  about  them 
to  seek  psychiatric  intervention. 

Freud  wrote  that  suicide  is  an  act  of 
hostility,  and  it  may  be  true  that  chil- 
dren who  kill  themselves  are  com- 
mitting symbolic  patricides.  Yet  it  is 
also  clear  that  in  many  cases — perhaps 
in  most — the  child  who  attacks  his  own 
life  is  not  committing  an  act  of  revenge 
or  aggression.  At  its  darkest  center,  at 
its  most  wrenching,  childhood  suicide 
is  an  act  of  obedience.  Committed  in 
the  despair  and  ignorance  of  child- 
hood, the  lunge  toward  self-annihila- 
tion is  a  last  act  of  homage  to  the 
omnipotence  of  parents  and  the  adult 
realm,  as  well  as  a  final  proof  of  the 
child's  thwarted  desire  to  do  what  is 
expected  of  him. 

TS  THE  FAMILY  TO  RLAME  for  the 
suicides,  suicide  attempts,  and 
quasi-suicidal  behavioi  of  chil- 
dren? Conventional  moralists,  hop- 
ing to  explain  away  the  torments  of 
the  young,  find  explanation  in  the 
ambiguities  of  sexual  roles,  women's 
increased  participation  in  th<  labor 
market,  rising  divorce  rates,  pro  u- 
ity,  excessive  leisure,  and  the  dimin- 
ished influence  of  established  religions. 
The  moralizing  about  children  in  trou- 
ble implies  an  indictment  of  moral  lax- 
ness  and  disarray  in  their  parents. 
But   it  is  false — even  wicked — to 


speak  of  the  family  in  isolation.  Psychi- 
atrists agree  that  a  leading  cause  of 
suicide  in  the  young  is  a  hopelessness 
about  the  future.  Yet  is  it  the  family 
per  se  that  endows  children  with  an 
appetite  for  the  future?  Does  the  deep, 
steady  undertow  of  the  times  find  its 
source  in  families,  broken  or  other- 
wise? Though  most  psychiatric  expla- 
nations would,  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other, fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
youthful  suicide  on  parental  preoccu- 
pation or  divorce  or  some  other  private 
sorrow,  blame  should  not  be  isolated 
when  the  whole  of  society  is  withdraw- 
ing its  commitment  to  children. 

What  is  it  like  to  be  a  child  at  a 
time  when  society  is  virtually  obsessed 
by  the  notion  that  there  are  too  many 
children  in  the  world?  Whereas  the 
postwar  Golden  Age  of  childhood  oc- 
curred when  babies  were  welcome  and 
even  the  privileged  classes  partially 
measured  their  fortune  in  children, 
there  is  now  an  overwhelming,  crush- 
ing consensus  among  nations  that  the 
world's  resources  cannot  support  con- 
tinued population  growth.  Interestingly 
enough,  this  desire  to  limit  the  number 
of  children  born  is  most  fervently  ex- 
pressed in  our  own  country,  with  its 
vast  wealth,  its  open  spaces,  and  its 
birthrate  markedly  down. 

The  turn  away  from  children,  the 
general — not  just  familial — drift  from 
the  idea  of  generation,  is  a  trend  that 
not  only  illuminates  the  style  and  dread 
of  our  society  but  serves  its  frightened, 
short-term  vision  as  well.  So  often,  atti- 
tudes that  we  like  to  trace  back  to  vari- 
ance and  complexity  of  individual  lives 
and  individual  families  find  their  real 
roots  elsewhere:  in  the  collective  un- 
conscious of  a  society  seeking  to  extend 
and  protect  itself.  Just  as  the  Golden 
Age  of  childhood,  with  all  of  its  senti- 
ment and  sacrifice,  was  a  perfect  ex- 
pression of  our  appetite  and  optimism 
as  we  marched  through  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  American  Century,  the 
declining  birthrate,  the  reappraisal  of 
the  rights  of  the  young,  and  the  per- 
petual youth  of  a  huge  segment  of  our 
adult  community  are  a  fitting  reflection 
of  a  society — or  a  dominant  section  of 
society — seeking  somehow  to  maintain 
equilibrium  in  inhospitable  circum- 
stances. It  is  risky  to  talk  of  ideas  as 
being  "caused" — especially  if  that 
cause  suggests  class  interest— but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  hostilities  toward 
children  could  not  serve  the  country 


any  better  if  they  had  been  cjjore- 
graphed. 

WITH  increasing  freque|  >• 
cy — and  plaintiveness-|  !- 
we  hear   how  childre: 
endanger  the  "life-stylel 
of  those  who  must  care  for  them.  Th'- 
protectiveness    toward    something  S; 
seemingly  ephemeral  as  a  "life-style* 
may  at  first  glance  seem  bizarre — cl 
narcissistic — yet  when  the  term  "lif* 
style"  is  recognized  as  code,  its  sijW 
nificance  begins  to  make  sense.  Wha 
the  expression  refers  to  is  in  fact  somA 
thing  closer  to  the  bone:  standard  di 
living.  Life-styles  almost  invariably  coal 
money,  and  the  more  "imaginative^ 
the  life-style,  the  more  "daring,"  thB 
more  it  is  likely  to  cost.  Backpacking 
in  our  unspoiled  wilderness  implies  on» 
life-style;   twenty-dollar  haircuts,  thft 
numb   euphoria    of   cocaine,  micr« 
wave  ovens,  designer  pens,  and  anl 
tiques  imply  others.  There  are  life* 
styles   at   every   level   of  price  anA 
sophistication,  once  you  push  througw 
the  turnstile  with  a  certain  minimunp 
amount  of  money  to  spend. 

Thus,  underlying  the  degeneration 
of  our  romance  with  childhood  is  the! 
pervasive  idea — half  grounded  anc* 
half  hallucinatory — that  children  carB 
no  longer  be  afforded.  When  it  comesB 
to  our  own  vast  underclass  and  thefi 
poor  of  the  world,  the  idea  is  forth-B 
right:  the  underprivileged  will  neveil 
improve  their  lot  until  they  stop  reJJ 
producing,  and  if  they  can't  stop  them-1 
selves  then  we  must  do  it  for  them.  Tol 
the  corners  of  the  earth  we  will  send! 
doctors  trained  in  the  craft  of  steriliza-I 
tion.  (That  one  day  the  "needy"  of  the! 
world  will  recoil  in  horror  seems  nod 
to  occur  to  well-meaning  advocates  of! 
this  enterprise.  The  emphasis  on  over-l 
population  is  a  function  of  political! 
and  social  realities,  just  as  Batista's! 
Cuba  identified  one  of  its  problems  as 
overpopulation  and  Castro's  Cuba  nowlS 
seeks  to  encourage  larger  families.) 

But  the  dread  of  children  isn't  limit- 
ed to  the  rich  man's  view  of  the  poor. 
Even  those  with  rather  large  sums  of 
discretionary  income  wonder  in  all 
seriousness  if  they  can  afford  to  have1 
children.  For  those  who  do  not  have 
children,  it  is  difficult  to  begin.  Evenj 
the  women's  magazines  now  feature 
articles  discussing  the  option  of  not  re-< 
producing.  Yet  the  terms  in  which  \ht  j 


:onflict  is  stated  are  often  askew:  the 
juestion  is  not  whether  or  not  to  bring 
ihildren  into  the  world,  but  whether 
ve  ourselves  will  feel  totally  fulfilled 
is  adults  if  we  do  not  experience  par- 
inthood.  Thus,  the  decision  is  reduced 
ind  distorted  into  the  solipsisms  of 
'life-style."  And  for  those  who  do  have 
hildren,  tremendous  resentments  are 
ncouraged  by  society — on  a  material 
evel  alone. 

In  this  sense,  parents  who  say  that 
heir  children  are  draining  the  life  out 
i  them  are  really  saying  something 
luch  less  mystical:  It  is  their  ability 

0  buy  things  for  themselves  that  is 
ieing  drained  by  the  child.  And  since 
he  accouterments  of  the  single  or  child- 
»ss  life  are  the  most  ephemeral  and 
lie  most  discretional,  they  must  be 
lamorized  and  injected  with  impor- 
ince.  Once  you  have  been  removed 
rom  the  possibility  of  wasting  your 
loney  on  a  lot  of  self-enhancing  junk, 
ou  can  feel  isolated  and  irrelevant: 
iie  familiar  voices  are  no  longer 
peaking  to  you.  Your  diminished 
bility  to  participate  in  the  market- 
lace  is  felt  unconsciously  as  life  itself 
assing  you  by.  Those  who  do  not 
pend  and  live  well  are  irrelevant,  and 
f  the  children  are  responsible,  then, 

1  fact,  they  have  ruined  your  life. 

In  the  International  Year  of  the 
hild.  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  for 
nprovement  in  the  lot  of  American 
hildren.  There  are  no  indications  that 
le  rates  of  youthful  suicide,  drug 
buse,  and  alcoholism  will  decrease; 
or  does  the  incidence  of  child  abuse 
rid  neglect  show  any  sign  of  slowing 
1  its  horrifying  increase. 

And  in  the  meantime,  the  role  of 
.merica's  young  will  continue  to  be 
layed  by  men  and  women  in  their  late 
venties.  and  their  thirties  and  forties. 
Iaintaining  a  childish  silence  on  their 
;al  political  and  social  destiny  and 
tierishing  the  infantile  role  of  con- 
lmer,  adults  usurp  the  prerogatives 
f  the  young,  leaving  precious  little  for 
le  young  themselves.  Today  two-thirds 
f  the  customers  at  Disney  World  are 
dulls.  The  irony  of  my  generation's 
bsurd  and  strenuous  dream  to  remain, 
l  the  words  of  Bob  Dylan,  "forever 
oung"  is  that  the  dream  may  come 
ue,  and  the  children  born  at  the 
rong  end  of  our  Golden  Age  of  child- 
ood  will  be  the  last  of  America's 
oung.  □ 
HARPER's/MAY  1979 
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For  more  information  please  send  coupon  to: 
Overseas  Delivery  Dept., 
Peugeot  Motors  of  America.  Inc., 
PO.  Box  607, 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


Nothing  is  more  convenient 
than  having  your  own  car  in 
Europe.  Especially  if  that  car  is  a 
new  Peugeot.  Because  Peugeot 
has  one  of  the  most  simplified 
European  delivery  programs  in 
America  today. 

Simply  go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  make  a  small  deposit  on  the 
model  and  color  of  your  choice. 

Your  Peugeot  dealer  will  han- 
dle all  the  details.  While  you 
save  all  the  money. 
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One  of  these  homeowners 
is  thrifty,  safety  conscious,  and 

a  sitting  duck  for  financial  disaster. 


He  doesn't  even  know  it.  He  thinks  he's  done  his 
best  to  protect  his  home  and  his  possessions.  He  hasn't. 

Many  people,  like  the  man  on  the  left,  believe  they 
have  adequate  homeowners  insurance.  But  inflation 
has  been  pushing  up  the  value  of  their  homes. They 
don't  update  their  coverage  every  year.  So  when  disaster 
strikes,  they  are  unable  to  fully  recover  their  losses. 

Rising  replacement  costs  are  one  reason.  In  the 
last  1 0  years  the  cost  of  re-siding  a  home  jumped  1 32%, 
re-shingling  a  roof  1 55%;  and  repainting  a  living  room 
142%  .1  In  the  last  five  years  alone,  the  cost  of  building  a 
new  home  has  increased  63%.2 

As  a  group  of  property  and  casualty  insurance 
companies,  we  don't  want  you  to  be  a  sitting  duck  by  not 
having  your  insurance  provide  full  protection  for  your 
home.  Check  with  your  agent  to  be  sure  your  home- 
owners policy  reflects  the  amount  of  additional  coverage 
inflation  has  made  necessary. 

Here's  what  we're  doing  to  help  protect  you: 

■  Offering  policies  with  a  built-in  inflation  clause 

■  Supporting  strict  building  codes  to  reduce  fire  risk. 

1  Source  US  Dept  of  Labor    2  Cost  does  nol  inciuae  land  Source  US  Depl  ol  Commerce 

This  message  is  presented  by  The  American  Insurance  Asso 


■  Designing  new  coverages  to  meet  the  special 
insurance  needs  of  older  homes. 

■  Helping  to  develop  safety  standards  which  protect  life 
and  property. 

■  Operating  special  claims  assistance  and  damage 
repair  programs  in  times  of  catastrophe. 

■  Conducting  fire  prevention  and  arson  control 
programs. 

Here's  what  you  can  do  to  protect  yourself: 

■  Re-evaluate  your  home  insurance  needs  annually 
with  your  agent. 

■  Take  a  higher  deductible  if  you  can.  It  lowers  your 
premiums. 

■  Install  a  smoke  detector  or  burglar  alarm.  Many  com- 
panies offer  premium  discounts  for  such  devices. 

■  Get  a  receipt  or  appraisal  for  all  major  household 
items  (furniture,  antiques,  jewelry,  art).  Duplicate  it  and 
keep  it  and  all  such  records  in  a  safety  deposit  box 
away  from  your  home. 

■  Inventory  all  your  possessions  and  take  photos  of  each 
room  to  document  what  you  have. 


iation,  85  John  Street.  New  York.  NY  10038. 


Affordable  insurance  is  our  business...and  yours. 


G  1979  American  Insurance  Associi 
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iALT  was  never  intended  to  disarm 


by  Robert  C.  Johansen 


A         LTHOUGH  I  HAVE  SPENT  most 

of  my  time  in  recent  years 
/  ^  trying  to  halt  the  arms  build- 
.  up,   I  cannot  in  good  con- 

:ience  join  the  campaign  to  ratify  the 
ew  treaty  emerging  from  the  Strategic 
rms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT  II).  An 
nderstanding  of  the  political  context 
irrounding  the  entire  SALT  process 
:veals  that  it  discourages  a  halt  to  the 
rowth  of  armaments.  Military  and 
vilian  officials  in  the  Pentagon  under- 
and  this,  which  explains,  perhaps,  why 
ie\  will  endorse  the  SALT  II  treaty. 
Ithough  the  treaty  does  not  dictate  an 
icrease  in  armaments,  the  negotiation 
id  ratification  processes  provide  the 
jlitical  conditions  for  an  increase  in 
lilitary  expenditures  and  overall  de- 
ructive  capability.  Thus,  I  douht  that 
le  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  treaty 
re  desirable  enough  that  individuals 
id  groups  who  want  to  reverse  the 
rms  race  should  devote  their  time, 
lergy,  and  money  to  ratification. 
To  be  sure,  if  we  look  only  at  the 
ALT  II  treaty  itself,  it  might  seem 


that  we  would  be  better  off  with  it  than 
without  it.  But  that  conclusion  is  a 
product  of  short  memories  and  igno- 
rance of  the  events  surrounding  the 
treaty,  and  forgotten  is  the  intention, 
abandoned  after  SALT  I,  of  achieving 
a  treaty  of  unlimited  duration.  (SALT 
II  will  last  until  1985.)  It  is  also  for- 
gotten how  much  lower  was  the  num- 
ber of  warheads,  how  much  more  stable 
was  the  strategic  doctrine,  how  much 
less  capable  the  superpowers  were  of 
fighting  a  nuclear  war  when  SALT  be- 
gan than  they  are  today.  If  one  meas- 
ures from  the  beginning  of  SALT  in 
1969,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  arms  op- 
ponents would  be  in  any  worse  position 
if  there  had  been  no  SALT  at  all.  SALT 
helped  to  make  multiple  warheads  (or 
MIRVs:  multiple  independently  target- 
able  reentry  vehicles)  acceptable,  and 
now  it  is  giving  a  boost  to  the  cruise 
missile,  the  M-X  (a  mobile  missile), 
and  the  shift  to  a  nuclear  war-fighting 
capability,  as  opposed  to  a  posture 
aimed  simply  at  deterring  an  attack. 
Since  SALT  I  was  signed,  the  United 


States  has  deployed  roughly  4,000  of 
the  10,000  warheads  in  its  strategic 
arsenal.  The  achievement  of  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  is  to  curtail  rela- 
tively insignificant  parts  of  a  quantita- 
tive arms  race  so  that  more  money  and 
brainpower  can  be  devoted  to  a  sig- 
nificantly more  dangerous  qualitative 
arms  race. 

The  value  of  SALT  is  also  miscalcu- 
lated because  political  leaders  are  eager 
to  attribute  historic  importance  to  their 
work — an  importance  that  history  often 
later  belies.  SALT  II  is  based  on  slightly 
revised  missile  ceilings  agreed  upon  by 
President  Ford  and  Soviet  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  at  Vladivostok  more 
than  four  years  ago.  Ford  described  the 
Vladivostok  Accord  as  "a  real  break- 
through that  puts  a  cap  on  the  arms 
race,  .  .  .  thus  preventing  an  arms  race 
Robert  C.  Johansen  is  the  author  oj  The  Na- 
tional Interest  and  the  Human  Interest:  A 
Normative  Analysis  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy, 
to  be  published  in  September  by  Princeton 
University  Press.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Institute  for  W odd  Order  and  a  participant 
in  the  World  Order  Models  Project. 
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King  Carl  XVI  Gustav  of  Sweden- 
on  the  right  in  these  photos-presents 
the  1978  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  to 
Bell  Laboratories  scientists  Robert 
Wilson  (top  photo)  and  Arno  Penzias. 


What  does  the  Nobel  Prize 
have  to  do 

with  your  telephone? 


The  two  scientists  on  the 
pposite  page  are  receiving  the 
ghesl  honor  a  scientist  can 
arn-the  Nobel  Prize.  They  are 
he  sixth  and  seventh  laureates 
dio  did  their  prize-winning 
esearch  at  Bell  Telephone 
.aboratories.  These  scientists 
hared  a  common  goal— the 
earch  for  new  knowledge  to 
urther  advance  the  art  of 
^communications. 

Clinton  Davisson  shared  the 
[obel  Prize  in  1937  for 
emonstrating  the  wave  nature 
f  matter.  In  1956,  John 
iardeen,  Walter  Brattain  and 
William  Shockley  were  honored 
3r  their  invention  of  the 
ransistor.  Philip  Anderson's 
leoretical  work  on  amorphous 
laterials  (such  as  glass)  and  on 
lagnetism  led  to  a  Nobel  Prize 
1  1977.  And  in  1978,  Arno 
enzias  and  Robert  Wilson 
sceived  the  Prize  for  detecting 
le  faint  radiation  from  the  "big 
ang"  explosion  that  gave  birth 
)  the  universe  some  18  billion 
ears  ago. 

Tie  search  for  knowledge 

These  scientists  and  their 
)lleagues  at  Bell  Labs,  given  the 
"eedom  to  explore,  have  proved 


time  and  again  the  value  of 
investment  in  research— not 
only  for  telecommunications 
but  for  society  in  general. 
The  transistor,  for  example, 
revolutionized  communications 
and  brought  into  being  entire 
new  industries— indeed,  a 
new  industrial  society— based 
on  solid-state  electronics. 

Other  Bell  Labs  advances- 
products  of  this  same  research 
environment-have  included 
high-fidelity  recording,  sound 
motion  pictures,  long-distance 
television  transmission  in  the 
United  States,  the  electrical 
digital  computer,  information 
theory,  the  silicon  solar  cell,  and 
the  laser.  The  impact  of  this 
work— on  almost  every  field  of 
commerce,  industry,  education 
and  even  medicine— has  been 
incalculable. 

The  innovation  process 

Research  done  at  Bell  Labs  in 
the  past  is  the  basis  for  the 
products  and  services  the  Bell 
System  offers  its  customers 
today,  just  as  the  research  going 
on  now  is  the  foundation  for 
tomorrow's  telecommunications. 

Bell  Labs  scientists- 
specialists  in  physics,  chemistry, 


mathematics  and  many  other 
disciplines— team  their  efforts 
with  those  of  our  systems, 
development  and  design 
engineers.  They,  in  turn,  work 
closely  with  Western  Electric 
manufacturing  engineers  and 
with  the  people  of  the  Bell 
System  operating  telephone 
companies. 

This  technical  integration 
is  the  foundation  for  true 
innovation.  One  idea  feeds 
another.  A  basic  scientific 
discovery  can  make  possible 
entire  new  technologies  and 
products  for  telecommunications, 
and  a  concept  for  a  new  product 
or  system  can  stimulate  the 
research  to  find  even  more  new 
knowledge.  That  interaction, 
that  teamwork,  has  been 
extremely  productive:  Bell  Labs 
people  have  received  18,645 
patents  between  our  founding  in 
1925  and  the  end  of  1978. 

Sometimes,  the  search  for 
knowledge  may  lead  to  a  Nobel 
Prize.  Often,  it  benefits  all  of 
society.  And  always,  its  ultimate 
aim  is  better  service  for  Bell 
System  customers. 

Bell  Laboratories 
600  Mountain  Avenue 
Murray  Hill,  N.J.  07974 


Bell  Laboratories 

Keeping  your  communications  sy  stem  the  best  in  the  world. 
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terror,  instability,  war- 
ig  tension,  and  economic  waste." 
i  v  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  ob- 
erved  that  when  the  accord  was  for- 
f  ratified,  this  "major  break- 
er! [would]  be  seen  as  one  of  the 
ig  points  in  the  history  of  the 
po?t -World  War  II  arms  race."  More 
than  four  years  have  passed,  and  the 
Vladivostok  ceilings  have  not  been  sig- 
nificantly exceeded  by  either  side. 
Nonetheless,  no  evidence  supports  the 
contention  that  a  major  breakthrough 
has  occurred  in  putting  a  cap  on  the 
arms  buildup.  Indeed,  now  that  he  is 
no  longer  Secretary  of  State,  Kissinger 
seemed  to  possess  a  steadier  grasp  of 
the  facts  when  he  said  recently  that  the 
SALT  II  treaty  "at  best  slightly  limits 
existing  weapons  programs." 

SALT  is  more  a  charade  than  an 
arms  reversal  program.  It  serves  the 
political  needs  of  politicians,  not  the 
security  needs  of  the  human  race. 
Leaders  act  as  if  they  are  making  some- 
thing big  happen,  but  progress  is  re- 
corded only  in  the  military  budget  and 
in  destructive  capability.  Weighty  Sena- 
tors, whether  they  be  Henry  Jackson 
seeking  to  expand  his  power  in  the 
Democratic  party  or  Howard  Baker 
and  other  Republican  Presidential  ap- 
prentices, appear  on  the  political  stage 
as  actors  exercising  seasoned  judgment 
and  cautious  wisdom  by  suggesting 
that  they  might  oppose  ratification  be- 
cause SALT  II  would  restrict  the 
United  States  too  much.  Always  eager 
for  drama,  the  media  eagerly  pick  up 
an  impending  battle  on  Capitol  Hill, 
make  it  newsworthy,  and  describe  mere 
political  theater  as  vital  to  the  future 
of  the  Republic — meanwhile  ignoring 
what  is  significant  about  the  public's 
loss  of  control  over  the  militarization 
of  the  planet. 

Not  all  of  these  people  understand 
that  they  participate  in  a  charade,  but 
neither  do  they  seriously  question  how 
present  military  policies,  with  or  with- 
out SALT,  will  increase  human  security 
in  the  long  run.  The  quality  of  the 
charade  is  illustrated  by  the  President's 
strategy  of  trying  to  increase  the 
number  of  Senatorial  votes  for  SALT  II 
ratification  by  appoint i  a  <vareer  mili- 
tary officer,  George  Seignious,  to  head 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  If  the  Washingu-t:  climate  is 
so  hostile  to  arms  reductions  that  a 
military  official  and  previous  opponent 
of  arms  control  must  head  tl  agency 


responsible  for  reductions  in  order  to 
get  Senate  ratification  of  a  treaty  as 
harmless  to  the  military  as  SALT  II, 
can  anyone  really  believe  that  we  are 
about  to  take  a  significant  step  down 
the  road  toward  arms  reductions? 


THE  GREATEST  THREATS  to  peace 
by  arms  competition  today 
are  the  qualitative  improve- 
ments that  make  weapons 
faster,  more  deadly,  more  accurate, 
and  more  difficult  to  detect  or  defend 
against.  SALT  II  will  not  prevent  a 
single  important  qualitative  develop- 
ment now  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Proponents  of  SALT  II,  whether  in 
Moscow  or  Washington,  point  out  that 
SALT  II  is  desirable  because  it  will 
contribute  to  detente.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  we  should  recall  that 
military  expenditures,  even  after  dis- 
counting inflation,  have  risen  faster  dur- 
ing detente  than  previously.  SALT  II 
will  not  scale  down  the  diplomatic  ad- 
vantages the  two  military  giants  enjoy 
in  their  relations  with  other  countries — - 
advantages  derived  in  part  from  their 
military  power.  As  a  result,  other  gov- 
ernments will  continue  to  feel  the  need 
for  more  arms  if  they  seek  to  reduce 
inequities  in  global  decision-making. 

Detente  and  the  SALT  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signal  not  an  end  to  arms  com- 
petition, but  instead  an  accord  between 
the  two  most  heavily  armed  govern- 
ments on  how  to  manage  the  undimin- 
ished arms  competition.  SALT  II  is  a 
clever  managing  device  to  enable  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
put  fewer  resources  into  the  type  of 
weapons — stationary,  land-based,  sin- 
gle-warhead ICBMs  (intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles) — in  which  an  increase 
in  their  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world's  governments  will  no  longer 
matter.  Moscow  and  Washington  will 
then  pour  more  money  and  brainpower 
into  areas  of  technology  where  they 
can  further  outpace  the  rest  of  the 
world  militarily. 

Even  with  the  promise  of  successful 
negotiations,  the  Carter  Administration 
has  already  projected  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years  an  average  annual  increase 
in  military  expenditures  of  3  percent 
above  inflation.  In  sharp  contrast  to 
his  campaign  pledge  of  a  $5-$7  billion 
cut  in  the  military  budget,  President 
Carter  recently  declared:  "Our  goal .  .  . 


is  to  increase  the  real  level  of  ^efe* 
expenditures.  This  is  our  goal."  >fc 
creased  spending  by  the  United  Stals 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  u:| 
in  part  to  develop  and  produce  m> 
vanced  nuclear  warheads  and  deliv«y 
systems. 

When  the  number  of  strategic  ri%y 
siles  was  limited  by  SALT  I  seven  yeM' 
ago,  Defense  Department  officials  uslr 
this  limit  as  an  argument  for  puttm 
more  than  one  warhead  on  each  missM 
This  technological  "improvement 
when  later  imitated  by  the  SovB 
Union,  produced  new  Soviet  capabilB|j 
that  now  makes  the  U.S.  ICBM  foM 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack  and  theB 
fore  becomes  the  excuse  in  the  Unit! 
States  for  a  new  mobile  ICBM,  tp 
M-X.  Pentagon  officials  also  agreed  1 
support  SALT  I  on  condition  that  thfi 
could  develop  the  cruise  missile,  whil 
was  not  covered  by  SALT  I.  The  crujl 
missile,  paradoxically,  is  a  stumbliB 
block  in  negotiating  a  SALT  II  agrfl 
ment,  and  it  will  make  extremely  dim 
cult  the  inspection  of  any  future  effcB 
at  limitation. 

When  SALT  II  established  a  ceili 
of  1,320  MIRVs  at  the  1974  Vla< 
vostok  meeting  of  President  Ford  a 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev,  this  hij 
missile  ceiling  quickly  became  a  targ 
for  large  additional  deployments, 
the  time  the  U.S.  had  deployed  8! 
missiles  with  multiple  warheads.  T 
Soviet  Union  had  none.  That  historic 
moment  presented  an  easy  opportuni 
to  have  MIRVs  banned  completely,  b 
they  were  not,  because  of  the  guidii 
principle  for  arms-control  negotiation 
limit  the  weapons  considered  least  ii 
portant  to  develop,  and  allow  unr 
stricted  development  in  other  areas. 

SALT  II  negotiators  have  careful 
followed  this  principle.  The  treaty  w 
allow  the  further  testing  of  a  MaR 
(maneuverable  reentry  vehicle)  to  i 
crease  warhead  accuracy.  This  is  usef 
primarily  for  attacking  an  opponent 
nuclear  forces  and  for  establishing 
nuclear  war— fighting  capability.  Su< 
targeting  precision  is  not  necessary  f< 
simple  deterrence  of  an  attack.  It  wil 
however,  stimulate  a  response  from  tl! 
Soviet  Union,  which  will  then  make  tl 
U.S.   deterrent  more  vulnerable  am 
therefore  will  be  used  as  the  rationa 
for  new  U.S.  deployments.  The  higf 
MIRV  ceiling  in  SALT  II,  for  examplj 
is  already  being  used  to  justify  tlj 
need  for  the  M-X.  Few  people  recal 
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Cross  over  the  bridge,  lovers,  and  behold  Niagara -a  naturally  wonderful  beginning 
to  your  holiday  adventure  in  a  friendly  foreign  country.  Discover  the  world  just  bevond  the 
border.  To  plan  your  vacation,  call  us  COLLECT  (416)  965-4008,  or  write: 
Ontario  Travel,  Dept.  P.S.,  Queen's  Park, Toronto,  M7A  2E5. 

Ontariowcanada 

Wte  treat  you  royally 
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These  are  ideas  being  born.  They  are  the  work- 
ing drawings  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  He  tried  to 
keep  most  of  them  hidden  in  his  lifetime.  Now  you 
can  see  them,  and  many  more,  in  "Michelangelo  and 
His  World:  With  Drawings  from  the  British  Museum" 
at  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York  City 
from  April  26  through  July  28, 1979. 

For  more  than  400  years,  the  world  has  stood  in 
awe  of  his  finished  works.  Now  we  can  take  delight 
in  his  great  beginnings.  He  didn't  do  them  to  please 
us.  He  did  them  to  explore  his  subject  matter,  and 
himself. 

That's  one  reason  we  sponsored  this  exhibition. 
We  can  learn  from  great  ideas,  but  we  learn  more 
from  knowing  how  they  came  to  be.  Great  works  in- 
spire us  but  the  creative  process  nourishes  us.  In  our 
work,  as  in  yours,  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  great 
endings  start  with  great  beginnings— that  no  begin- 
ning, in  our  day  or  in  Michelangelo's,  can  be  great 
without  individual  imagination,  individual  creativity, 
individual  innovativeness.  Sponsorship  of  art  that 
reminds  us  of  these  things  is  not  patronage.  It's  a 
business  and  human  necessity. 

If  your  company  would  like  to  know  more 
about  corporate  sponsorship  of  art,  write 
George  Weissman,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Philip  Morris  Incorporated,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y  10017. 

Philip  Morris  Incorporated 

It  takes  art  to  make  a  company  great. 

P^Hllrte  Makers  of  Marlboro,  Benson  &  Hedges  100's.  Merit.  Parliament.  Virginia  Slims  and  Mulrifilter; 
Miller  High  Life  Beer.  Lite  Beer  and  Lowenbrau  Light  and  Dark  Special  Beer 
7UP  and  Sugar  Free  7UP. 

"Michelangelo  and  His  World:  With  Drawings  from  the  British  Museum"  at  The  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library  appears  from  April  26  through  July  28.  1979.  Hours:  10:30  a.m. -5:00  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  Saturday;  10:30  a.m. -8:30  p.m.  Thursday;  1:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m.  Sunday. 
Special  "iewing  by  appointment  on  Monday.  This  exhibition  has  been  made  possible  by  generous 
support  from  Philip  Morris  Incorporated  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Further 
support  has  been  provided  by  the  Federal  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnification  Act. 


ARMs  BAZAAR  

ie  earlier  U.S.  arms-control  de- 
cision not  to  try  to  ban  MIRVs  is  now 
imulant   for   an   entirely  new 

ICBM. 

U.S.  negotiators  in  SALT  II  pro- 
tected the  right  to  develop  the  M-X,  a 
larger,  more  accurate  missile,  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  mobile  so  as  to 
keep  the  Soviet  Union  guessing  where 
it  is  stationed.  Because  of  its  multiple 
warhead  capability,  this  missile  will 
increase  the  threat  to  Soviet  land-based 
missiles,  make  Soviet  leaders  more  un- 
easy during  a  crisis,  and  stimulate 
them  to  match  new  U.S.  technology.  It 
will  also  make  inspection  of  any  future 
limitations  much  more  difficult,  thus 
decreasing  the  prospects  for  genuine 
strategic  reductions  if  there  should  ever 
be  a  SALT  III  treaty.  The  decision  to 
develop  this  new  missile  became  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  as  the  negotiations 
proceeded,  not  because  there  was  a 
security  need  for  it,  but  because  a  pay- 
off was  needed  for  Pentagon  officials 
to  get  their  support  for  SALT  II.  Thus, 
the  more  arms-control  negotiations  ap- 
pear to  be  serious  and  successful,  the 
more  rapidly  the  normal  resistance  to 
unnecessary  new  arms  programs 
erodes,  which  is  why  "success  at 
SALT"  has  meant  an  increase  in  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  destructive  capa- 
bility. 

The  promise  of  a  SALT  treaty  in 
some  cases  has  speeded  up  the  rush 
toward  more  numerous  and  destruc- 
tive weapons.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown,  for  example,  recently 
directed  Air  Force  and  civilian  ana- 
lysts to  accelerate  planning  for  the  best 
way  to  deploy  the  M-X  missile  so  that 
President  Carter  could  announce  plans 
for  the  more  deadly  intercontinental 
missile  in  time  to  help  ease  the  way  for 
Senate  approval  of  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment. SALT  II  will  also  allow  the 
development  of  the  Trident  submarine, 
the  longer-range  Trident  missile,  the 
cruise  missile,  and  the  neutron  weap- 
ons. The  SALT  II  ceilings  on  missile 
launchers  are  not  sacrificial  ones.  The 
United  States  has  not  wanted  more 
launchers  (as  opposed  to  warheads) 
than  it  now  has,  a  level  below  the 
ceilings  in  SALT  II.  The  5o\ .  t  Union 
will  have  to  dismantle  approximately 
150  to  250  aging  launchers,  but  it  will 
more  than  compensate  for  these  by 
adding  hundreds  of  warheads  to  its 
other  missiles. 

In  brief,  SALT  II  legitimizes  the 


nuclear  weapons  below  the  ceilings, 
encourages  building  up  to  those  ceil- 
ings, and,  outside  the  ceilings,  explicitly 
allows  new  weapons  that  will  make  fu- 
ture reductions  more  difficult.  It  fails 
to  move  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Lnion,  other  nuclear  powers,  and  coun- 
tries approaching  nuclear  capability 
closer  to  the  renunciation  of  nuclear 
arms. 


Motivated  by  a  desire  to  hold 
political  ground  against  the 
advance  of  growing  conser- 
vative forces,  many  people 
argue  that  advocates  of  arms  reduction 
must  work  to  ratify  a  relatively  useless 
SALT  II  primarily  because  we  later  on 
want  a  more  desirable  SALT  III.  ^et 
this  is  an  admission  that  SALT  II  is 
not  worth  the  lobbying  effort  in  itself. 
If  that  is  so,  we  should  lobby  now  for 
the  comprehensive  arms  reductions  that 
we  unrealisticallv  hope  will  be  part  of 
SALT  III,  and  forget  about  SALT  II. 
If  such  a  lobbying  effort  were  success- 
ful, SALT  II  would  be  passed  easily. 
In  other  words,  lobbying  for  a  demili- 
tarized global  security  system  would,  as 
a  side  effect,  encourage  the  ratification 
of  SALT  II,  but  lobbying  for  SALT  II 
will  not  give  us  comprehensive  arms 
reductions. 

Organizations  with  offices  in  Wash- 
ington get  easily  caught  up  in  counting 
votes  to  achieve  legislative  "victories," 
without  careful  assessment  of  whether 
a  victory  matters  in  the  long  run.  A 
treaty  ratification  campaign  offers  a 
concrete  goal,  something  useful  for 
mobilizing  constituents  and  contribu- 
tors. It  is  exciting  to  have  lunch  with 
Washington  influentials  to  plan  strat- 
egy for  a  legislative  battle.  Those  tasks 
are  important,  but  only  when  the  battle 
is  over  a  fundamental  issue,  and  SALT 
II  definitely  is  not.  Nonetheless,  during 
1978,  leaders  from  labor  unions,  lib- 
eral lobbying  groups,  and  almost  all 
peace  organizations  joined  the  SALT 
bandwagon. 

Unfortunately,  a  campaign  to  ratify 
SALT  II  will  lead  the  public  into  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  best  road  to 
genuine  arms  reductions  is  through 
negotiations  similar  to  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II.  Yet  this  approach  will  not 
produce  a  demilitarized  security  sys- 
tem because  it  aims  to  manage  the 
arms  competition,  not  to  terminate  it. 
Negotiators — no  matter  how  well-in- 


tentioned— cannot  reduce  arms  su»  j 
stantially  at  the  same  time  that  th*J 
rely  heavily  on  them  for  security  aiM 
diplomatic  influence.  Arms  can  be  sis 
nificantly  reduced  only  when  securi?  i 
can  be  achieved  through  means  that  o  i 
not  depend  so  completely  on  nation!} 
military  forces.  This  requires  us  I 
think  seriously  not  about  piecemem 
stopgap  measures  of  arms  stabilization 
or  control  within  the  present  internM 
tional  system,  which  is  a  war  systeA 
based  on  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  b* 
about  steps  to  take  toward  the  creatiofc, 
of  an  alternative  security  system. 

A  transnational  monitoring  agencB 
that  includes  third  parties  is  an  esse™ 
tial  part  of  any  long-range  policy  to  in 
crease  security  while  decreasing  dm 
pendence  on  arms,  let  with  character 
istic  arrogance  the  U.S.  and  Sovi« 
governments  act  as  if  they  were  the  onlfl 
two  governments  in  the  world  th^. 
have  a  right  to  monitor  their  nucleap 
postures — postures  that  cannot  avoiB 
affecting  every  inhabitant  of  the  plane# 
Nor  is  it  any  credit  to  our  NATO  allie 
that  they  allow  the  United  States  ta 
take  this  position.  The  verification  om 
SALT  II  could  be  carried  out  by  I 
global,  multilateral  agency.  Establishing 
such  an  agency  would  be  a  positive  acM 
complishment.  Even  with  such  al 
agency  for  monitoring  SALT  II,  th« 
United  States  could  still  maintain  nafl 
tional  means  of  verification  to  reassuril 
those  who  might  doubt  the  reliability 
of  the  global  agency  during  its  infancyl 
But  because  it  has  no  long-range  policjl 
for  arms  reductions,  and  despite  the  aba 
sence  of  any  reasonable  argumenl 
against  this  idea,  the  United  States  re 
fuses  initiatives  in  this  direction. 

Far  from  strengthening  internationa 
peacekeeping  organizations  and  in 
creasing  their  representativeness.  SAL1 
II  advances  the  system  of  great-powei 
dominance  over  the  economically  anc 
militarily  less-powerful  societies.  The 
attitudes  supporting  SALT  II  will,  in 
my  opinion,  someday  be  seen  as  a  late- 
twentieth-century  manifestation  of  old- 
fashioned  imperialism.  The  Big  Two. 
which  produce  ever- greater  military 
fruits  despite  detente,  hold  most  of  the 
world's  population  hostage  to  the  threat 
of  instant  genocide.  Moreover,  the 
world's  people  are  subjected  to  taxa- 
tion without  representation — through 
the  worldwide,  negative  economic  con- 
sequences of  unnecessary  military  ex- 
penditures. Much  of  the  world's  popu- 
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ation  suffers  under  political  repression 
jartly  encouraged  by  militarism  and 
Ifliance-building  that  are  nurtured  by 
J.S.  and  Soviet  postures.  The  SALT  II 
reaty  may  be  a  positive  expression  of 
wlitical  collaboration  between  the 
gremlin  and  the  W  hite  House,  but  it 
s  not  a  serious  effort  to  achieve  a  se- 
ine and  peaceful  world  or  a  life  of 
greater  justice  for  many  other  societies 
>f  the  world,  conditions  that  are  pre- 
requisites to  genuine  peace. 

To  oppose  the  political  Right  is 
easier  than  to  oppose  the  war 
system,  but  it  is  also  less  prom- 
ising. To  think  seriously  about 
ibolishing  war  as  an  accepted  institu- 
ion  means  a  fundamental  questioning 
if  the  present  international  system, 
vhere  we  all  enjoy  privileges  because 
d  the  present  global  distribution  of 
lower  and  wealth.  Yet  without  commit- 
ttent  to  demilitarization  of  the  world 
ecurity  system,  one  or  two  weapons 
ystems  will  come  and  go,  as  SALT 
ails  or  succeeds.  But  the  return  to  new 
irms  buildups,  like  the  craving  for  a 
ix  by  an  unreformed  addict,  will  al- 
ways return  until  steps  are  taken  to 
Bck  the  military  habit  completely — a 
nessage  that  should  be  carried  to  our 
Senators  rather  than  the  appeal  to  vote 
'yes"  on  SALT  II. 

For  those  who  will  work  for  ratifica- 
ion  of  SALT  II,  despite  these  argu- 
ments, I  suggest  that  any  Senator  who 
s  asked  to  vote  "yes"  on  SALT  also 
»e  asked  to  put  meaning  into  that  vote 
»y  a  public  pledge  to  vote  for  a  10 
lercent  annual  reduction  in  military 
expenditures,  to  be  continued  indefi- 
litely  if  reciprocated  by  the  Soviet 
Jnion.  Of  course,  if  a  vote  for  SALT 
I  were  synonymous  with  a  vote  for  a 
ludget  cut  or  even  a  freeze,  the  Pen- 
agon  would  oppose  it  and  SALT  II 
rould  fail — unless  a  strong  public 
novement  had  been  established  to  in- 
ist  on  moving  toward  an  alternative 
ecurity  system.  This  reality  exposes 
he  true  meaning  of  SALT. 

The  nongovernmental  arms-control 
ommunity  in  1979,  supposedly  on 
he  cutting  edge  in  pressing  the  gov- 
ernment toward  more  enlightened 
lolicy,  is  actually  far  less  progressive 
han  were  some  government  officials 
rears  ago.  Since  the  1950s,  the  growth 
if  military  influence  and  mentality  in 
»ur  Legislative  and  Executive  cham- 


bers has  spread  to  a  majority  of  public- 
opinion  leaders.  That  the  spread  has 
been  without  maliciousness  does  not 
make  its  impact  upon  the  body  politic 
any  less  malignant.  In  1961,  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations 
could  declare:  "We  do  not  hold  the 
\  i — i < > 1 1  of  a  w  orld  without  conflict.  We 
do  hold  the  vision  of  a  world  without 
war — and  this  inevitably  requires  an 
alternative  system  for  coping  with  con- 
flict. We  cannot  have  one  without  the 
other."  Today,  such  ideas  are  not  even 
the  object  of  serious  study,  let  alone 
advocacy,  by  Washington  arms  con- 
trollers in  or  outside  the  government. 
Both  the  pro-SALT  II  Carter  Adminis- 
tration and  the  anti-SALT  II  conser- 
vative Republicans  accept  most  of  the 
same  assumptions  about  the  interna- 
tional security  system;  neither  group 
tries  to  change  those  assumptions.  They 
say,  in  effect,  "A  war  system  is  here 
to  stay — at  least  during  my  term  of 
office.  To  move  beyond  rhetorical 
flourishes  and  to  take  action  to  reverse 
the  arms  buildup  and  to  replace  the 
war  system  with  a  peace  system  is  un- 
realistic." 

The  U.S.  public  and  the  world's  pub- 
lic face  a  problem  similar  to  the  one 
we  faced  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 
Few  U.S.  political  leaders  then  wanted 
to  suffer  the  assumed  political  costs  to 
their  own  careers  by  advocating  a  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  personnel,  regardless  of 
how  unpromising  were  the  prospects 
for  U.S.  military  forces.  In  the  late 
1970s,  few  political  leaders  are  willing 
to  accept  the  assumed  political  costs  of 
advocating  a  practical  program  for 
abolition  of  war,  regardless  of  how 
unpromising  may  seem  the  long-range 
prospects  for  continuing  the  escalation 
of  armaments. 


IT  IS  time  for  a  new  antiwar  coali- 
tion to  come  together.  In  addition 
to  familiar  antiwar  activists,  this 
time  it  must  include  environmen- 
talists, feminists  who  understand  how 
deeply  ingrained,  erroneous,  and  un- 
just are  the  myths  about  power,  the 
poor,  who  suffer  the  most  from  mili- 
taristic consumption  of  resources,  and 
political  conservatives  who  believe  that 
some  variation  of  a  system  of  law  and 
nonviolent  conflict  resolution,  which 
resolves  disputes  domestically,  should 
be  developed  for  world  society. 

Given  the  political  will,  it  is  possible 


to  implement  a  feasible  step-by-step  ap- 
proach that  would  move  us  toward  the 
abolition  of  war  as  an  accepted  insti- 
tution, much  as  slavery  shifted  in  our 
thinking  and  behavior  from  an  accept- 
able to  an  unacceptable  human  institu- 
tion during  the  1800s.  In  effect,  the 
portion  of  human  interactions  across 
national  boundaries  that  now  is  part  of 
a  war  system  would  be  transformed 
into  a  peace  system.  A  peace  system 
already  governs  many  of  those  human 
interactions,  such  as  trade  and  travel. 
The  idea  of  abolishing  war,  which  at 
first  glance  seems  blushingly  unrealis- 
tic, turns  out  upon  further  examina- 
tion to  be  realistic  enough  that  it  al- 
ready has  been  partly  implemented.  In 
fact,  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  is 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  for  most 
human  interactions  within  nation- 
states  and  even  in  the  majority  of  re- 
lations across  national  boundaries. 

The  full  blossoming  of  the  abolition- 
ist idea  depends  upon  cultivation  by 
people  bold  and  imaginative  enough  to 
see  that  nonviolent  conflict  resolution, 
with  appropriate  institutional  reform 
and  attitudinal  change,  can  be  expand- 
ed to  all  areas  of  international  life. 

Finally,  unexamined  enthusiasm  for 
SALT  comes  easily  because  we  have 
lost  a  clear  moral  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  is  a  tragic  self-deception  to 
think  that  the  important  point  for  peace 
advocates  in  1979  is  that  we  will  be 
better  off  with  SALT  II  than  without 
it.  A  more  accurate  message  is  that  the 
weapons  that  now  exist  and  will  remain 
after  SALT  II  are  morally  unaccept- 
able. No  less  than  a  gas  chamber  for 
innocents,  a  nuclear  furnace  for  any 
purpose  is  a  fundamental  denial  of  the 
most  revered  ethical  teachings  of  West- 
ern and  non-Western  civilizations. 

Yet  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  military  pos- 
tures are  not  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
role  of  nuclear  weapons  or  military 
power  in  human  affairs — with  or  w  ith- 
out SALT.  The  military  officials  of  the 
two  countries  are  not  in  alliance  to 
spur  the  arms  race  and  to  violate  the 
global  human  interest,  but  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  if  they  were.  And  the 
mutual  U.S. -Soviet  military  stimula- 
tion, with  its  attendant  consequences  of 
nuclear  proliferation  and  destabilizing 
weaponry,  poses  a  greater  threat  to  the 
human  race  than  does  the  present 
Soviet  arsenal  to  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion. □ 

HARPER's/MAY  1979 
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KILLING  JAMAICA 
WITH  KINDNESS 


An  island  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea 


by  T.  D.  Allman 


r  ■  ^  HERE  STILL  is  the  tendency  to 
5  look  upon  that  army  of  ex-col- 
onies that  marched  into  the 
_■_  United  Nations  during  the 
1960s  as  heralding  some  sudden,  new, 
dramatic,  revolutionary  change  in  the 
way  the  world  works,  and  to  consider 
the  Caribbean  a  crucial  geopolitical  lab- 
oratory, where  events  must  prove  one 
or  another  of  the  ideologies  contend- 
ing for  our  time  right  or  wrong.  But 
time  can  move  sideways,  events  march 
toward  anticlimax.  To  look  today  at 
what  has  happened  to  Jamaica  is  like 
looking  at  the  movie  stars  one  sees  va- 
cationing, without  makeup,  at  Round 
Hill  near  Montego  Bay.  One  recognizes 
the  face,  but  finds  little  of  the  old  glam- 
our in  those  momentous  issues  sup- 
posed to  have  been  decided  in  emerg- 
ing nations  like  this  one,  when  they  are 
exposed  to  the  bright  Jamaica  sunshine. 
Fashions  in  world  politics  change,  but 
small  poor  countries  like  Jamaica  re- 
main the  same — prisms  reflecting  not 
just  the  obsessions,  but  the  vast  care- 
lessnesses of  the  rich.  Our  clandestine 
operations  may  no  longer  destabilize 
their  governments,  our  ambassadors 


probe  at  their  prime  ministers,  our 
multinational  corporations  bribe  their 
cabinet  ministers.  But  as  recent  events 
in  Jamaica  have  shown,  a  tourist  with 
a  camera  can  incite  as  much  discon- 
tent as  an  agent  provocateur,  a  Wash- 
ington loan  can  be  as  destabilizing  as  a 
trade  embargo,  our  beneficence  can 
diminish  a  people,  too. 

At  the  time  Jamaica  became  the  Carib- 
bean's largest  independent  democracy 
in  1962,  it  was  President  Kennedy's 
conviction  that  there  could  be  no  mid 
die  ground  between  Communist  apoc 
alypse  and  American  grace.  "New  na 
tions,"  Kennedy  announced,  musi 
"choose  between  competing  systems 
In  order  to  make  the  right  choice,  he 
urged,  "they  need  only  compare  the 
disillusionment  of  Communist  Cuba 
with  the  promise  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress."  Jamaica — its  foreign-owned 
bauxite  industry  at  that  time  supplying 
90  percent  of  the  American  aluminum 
industry's  needs;  its  beaches  ripe  for 
tourist  promotion;  its  government, 
even  after  independence,  dominated  by 
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a  small,  disproportionately  white  An 
glophile  elite — did  not  hesitate  to  mak( 
its  choice.  In  a  day  of  missile  crises 
and  cries  for  the  Yankee  to  go  home, 
would  be  America's  loyal  little  friend 
On  Independence  Day  Jamaica's  prime 
minister,  Sir  Alexander  Bustamante 
announced  "the  irrevocable  decision 
that  Jamaica  stands  w  ith  the  West  and 
the  United  States."  Yet  over  the  next 
decade  the  comparison  Kennedy  urged 
did  not  cease  to  grow  more  and  more 
unedifying.  While  Cuba  achieved  fun- 
damental, if  overromanticized  reforms 
the  CIA  gerrymandered  Guyana.  Uyn- 
don  Johnson  raped  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  when  Richard  Nixon  was 
not  sending  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  Haiti 
to  embrace  Papa  Doc,  he  was  naming 
big  contributors  to  the  Committee  to 
Reelect  the  President  as  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries in  island  nations. 

One  of  Nixon's  ambassadors  to  Ja- 
maica, Vincent  W.  de  Roulet.  evidently 
warned  that  it  was  impolitic  to  call  the 
Jamaicans  "natives,"  opted  instead  to 
refer  to  them  as  "niggers"  at  official 
functions.  His  successor,  a  statesman 
by  comparison,  spent  his  time  playing 
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olo.  By  1974,  Jamaica  was  a  case 
udy  in  malign  neglect.  Though  its 
onual  per  capita  income,  at  $1,000, 
as  high  for  Third  World  countries, 
ie  island  s  wealth  was  so  inequitably 
istributed  in  favor  of  Jamaica's 
nail,  mostly  fair-skinned  elite  that  85 
ercent  of  its  people  were  subsisting  on 
icomes  of  less  than  $200  a  year.  Brit- 
I  had  closed  its  doors  to  Jamaican 
emigration,  and  at  least  a  quarter  of 
ie  island's  work  force  was  unemployed, 
lflation  was  close  to  30  percent.  Ja- 
laica's  share  of  the  U.S.  bauxite  mar- 
;t  was  declining  as  the  multinational 
)rporations  diversified  their  supplies, 
id  the  bottom  was  about  to  fall  out 
f  the  sugar  market.  \\  hile  leaders  of 
ie  opposition  Jamaica  Labor  Party 
id  the  ruling  People's  National  Party 
;nounced  each  other  in  ornate  par- 
amentary  addresses,  rival  gangs,  al- 
sd  to  each  of  the  major  parties,  shot 
out  in  the  slums  of  West  Kingston, 
lost  important,  the  higher  oil  prices 
i  1973  had  broken  the  back  of  the 
imaican  economy,  which  is  entirely 
:pendent  on  imported  energy.  Ja- 
aica  always  had  been  shortchanged 
f  British  and  North  American  cap- 
al.  Now,  in  the  name  of  a  fairer  deal 
ir  the  Third  World,  it  was  being  beg- 
ired  by  the  Arabs,  the  Iranians,  the 
igerians,  and  the  Venezuelans. 

rHE  SURPRISING  THING  is  not 
that  politicians  in  Kingston 
finally  reacted  against  Ja- 
maica's allotted  place  in  the 
merican  Caribbean  order,  but  that 
ie  reaction — like  the  recent  popular 
isturbances  against  the  deteriorating 
andard  of  living — was  so  long  in 
>ming,  and  so  short-lived,  and  pro- 
need  so  few  results.  Jamaica's  charis- 
atic  prime  minister.  Michael  Manley, 
id  visited  Havana  as  early  as  1961; 
id  like  most  of  the  West  Indian  elite, 
hose  idea  of  radicalism  derives  from 
arold  Laski's  lectures  at  the  London 
:hool  of  Economics,  not  from  any 
cperience  of  a  guerrilla  struggle  for 
idependence,  Manley  had  decided  that 
ie  Cuban  experiment  could  never  last, 
ut  in  late  1973,  Manley  journeyed 
ith  Fidel  Castro  to  the  nonaligned 
inference  in  Algiers.  The  experience 
nounted  to  what  Manley  himself  de- 
:ribed  as  a  "revelation,"  what  his  ad- 
;rsaries  soon  denounced  as  an  un- 
:emly  and  opportunistic  infatuation 


w  ith  radical  chic,  Cuban  style.  The  son 
of  one  Jamaican  prime  minister,  and 
the  relation  of  two  of  Jamaica's  three 
other  prime  ministers,  Manley  returned 
from  Algiers,  by  way  of  Havana,  to 
denounce  the  privileges  of  the  island's 
small  and  clubby  political  elite.  Soon 
the  Jamaican  leader — white  enough  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  Englishman  on  his 
trips  abroad — was  proclaiming  his  sol- 
idarity with  liberation  movements  from 
Indochina  to  Namibia.  Manley  soon 
increased  taxes  on  the  aluminum  com- 
panies from  $30  million  to  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  and  established  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba,  China,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  announced  that  Ja- 
maica was  forsaking  capitalism  for 
"democratic  socialism,"  revoking  its 
"irrevocable  decision"  to  stand  with 
America  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  "self- 
assertion  against  a  colonial  past." 

Manley's  approach  paid  off  hand- 
somely in  Jamaica,  where  90  percent 
of  the  people  are  black  and  poor,  in 
the  1976  elections.  Promising  to  march 
"hand  in  hand"  with  Cuba  internation- 
ally, to  abolish  the  monarchy  at  home 
(  Queen  Elizabeth  was  still  head  of  state, 
fourteen  years  after  independence ) , 
and  to  establish  a  new  "form  of  rela- 
tionship in  which  workers  share  in  the 
ownership,  the  profits,  and  the  deci- 
sion-making." Manley  careened  around 
the  island  like  an  Old  Testament  proph- 
et, offering  a  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order.  "Joshua,  Joshua,"  the 
crowds  cried  wherever  he  went.  No  one 
could  mistake  Manley's  opponent,  Ed- 
ward Seaga,  leader  of  the  Jamaica 
Labor  Party,  for  a  prophet.  Seaga, 
whose  adversaries  sometimes  spell  his 
name  C-I-A-g-a,  is  a  suave  businessman 
of  Lebanese  descent,  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate with  close  ties  to  both  the  alumi- 
num companies  and  the  gangs  of  \^  est 
Kingston.  He  vowed  it  would  be  the 
end  of  democracy  if  Manley  won,  but 
many  Jamaicans — fearful  of  Seaga's 
connections  with  the  Americans  and 
local  political  violence — considered 
Manley  the  lesser  risk.  While  high  offi- 
cials in  the  Ford  Administration,  ham- 
strung by  the  Watergate  and  CIA  scan- 
dals, muttered  impotently  about  an 
emerging  "Cuba-Jamaica-Guyana  axis," 
the  campaign  saw  scores  of  Jamaicans 
killed  or  wounded. 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  Man- 
ley  had  won  a  four-to-one  majority  in 
the  Jamaican  House  of  Representatives. 
Laudir.g  the  Jamaican  prime  minister 


as  "a  sincere  friend  of  the  Cuban  rev- 
olution," Havana  hailed  the  results  as 
a  victory  "of  special  importance" 
against  "imperialism  and  internal  re- 
action." If  most  analysts  agreed  that 
yet  again  American  arrogance  had 
turned  a  friend  into  an  enemy,  and 
made  the  prediction  of  left-wing  ascen- 
dance in  the  Caribbean  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy,  the  only  question  remaining 
was  whether  Jamaica's  lurch  to  the 
Left,  like  Cuba's,  could  be  contained. 
"Jamaica  appears  on  the  verge  of  a 
political  explosion,"  even  so  calm  an 
analyst  of  events  as  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  believed,  "that  could 
send  shock  waves  across  the  Carib- 
bean." 


Considering  what  has  happened 
in  Jamaica  since  the  1976  elec- 
tions, it  was  fitting  that  I  ar- 
rived there  in  a  U.S.  military 
transport  plane,  and  that  the  first  Ja- 
maican official  I  encountered,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  tourist  board,  offered  me 
a  complimentary  rum  cocktail,  not  a 
lecture  on  imperialism.  Though  it  still 
is  considered  of  some  moment  that 
Havana  over  the  past  few  years  has 
opened  a  technical  school  here,  built 
a  few  leaky  dams  in  the  mountains, 
provided  one  small  public-housing  proj- 
ect, and  sent  a  dozen  doctors  to  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  its  2.1  million 
Jamaican  neighbors,  it  is  less  noticed 
that  the  troubled  Jamaican  economy 
receives  rather  more  substantial  sup- 
port from  the  opposite  end  of  the  is- 
land of  Cuba. 

As  the  number  of  Cuban  employees 
at  the  American  naval  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay  has  dwindled,  Jamaican 
bartenders  and  gardeners  have  taken 
their  place.  Their  dollar  remittances, 
sent  back  to  relatives  in  Jamaica,  ex- 
ceed the  annual  total  of  Cuban  assis- 
tance. For  opponents  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration's aid  program  here,  like 
Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  of  Utah,  Jamaica 
remains  no  more  than  "a  captive  of 
Cuba,"  and  Prime  Minister  Manley  an 
English-speaking  Castro.  But  for  the 
Pentagon  logistics  system.  Jamaica  is 
no  different  from  Puerto  Rico  or  Haiti, 
just  another  one  of  those  pieces  of  Ca- 
ribbean real  estate  where  U.S.  military 
supply  planes  are  free  to  land  as  they 
please.  To  do  its  bit  to  rid  the  Carib- 
bean of  the  imperialist  past,  Jamaica 
need  only  forbid  its  citizens  from  staf- 
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Yankee  outpost  on  fra- 
il) soil.  Depriving  the  Amer- 
icans oi  their  Jamaican  waiters  and 
ms  no  doubt  would  do  more  to 
e:'i  the  Guantanamo  base  than  all 
'  manifestos  so  far  enacted  at  all  the 
nonaligned    conferences.    But  three 
years  after  the  supposed  triumph  of 
radicalism  here,  the  shock  waves  have 
failed  to  wash  ashore.  When  Jamaicans 
take  to  the  streets  now.  it  is  not  to  fight 
for  the  revolution,  but  to  protest  the 
dwindling  supplies  of  meat,  the  soar- 
ing price  of  kerosene.  It  is  not  Jamaica 
that  is  sending  shock  waves  across  the 
Caribbean,  but  Jamaica  itself  that  is 
being  traumatized  by  the  forces  of  the 
U.S. -sanctioned  international  economic 
order. 

Jamaica's  rhetorical  relationship  with 
Havana  and  its  economic  relationship 
with  Guantanamo  in  fact  are  emblem- 
atic of  what  has  happened.  Openings 
to  the  Left  have  yielded  little  but  big 
headlines,  scared  away  foreign  tourists 
and  investors,  and  made  Jamaicans 
themselves  clamor  for  immigration 
visas  at  the  American  and  Canadian 
missions.  Meanwhile  Jamaica  finds  it 
does  receive  at  least  a  steady  supply 
of  crumbs  when  it  waits  on  the  white 
man's  table.  Today  the  bauxite  mines 
remain  foreign-owned:  Jamaica  still 
has  its  foreign  Queen.  Michael  Manley, 
a  white  man  speaking  for  a  poor,  black 
nation,  and  Andrew  Young,  a  black 
man  representing  a  rich,  white  nation, 
now  commune  in  perfect  empathy.  It 
seems  no  accident  that  Jimmy  Carter, 
with  his  rural  southern  roots,  should 
have  enjoyed  one  of  his  most  spec- 
tacular if  least  consequential  policy 
triumphs  here. 

Truth  to  tell,  Jamaica  these  days  is 
like  a  sharecropper  who  has  received 
a  Christmas  basket  from  his  landlord. 
At  $30  million  a  year,  Jamaica  cur- 
rently is  the  largest  recipient,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  of  American  aid  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  it  is  as  far, 
perhaps  further  awa\  than  ever,  from 
being  master  of  its  own  house.  These 
days  Manley  still  visits  Havana,  and 
receives  the  plenipotenti  of  Pe- 

king; indeed,  he  does  so  with  the  Car- 
ter Administration's  tolerant  blessing. 
But  there  has  been  an  economic  rev- 
olution here  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
value  of  the  Jamaican  dollar  is  now 
controlled  in  Washington,  while  the 
value  of  the  Jamaican  pound  was  once 
set  in  London.  Jamaica's  budget  now 


is  as  much  under  the  control  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  as  it  was 
under  the  control  of  the  British  Trea- 
sury during  the  days  of  colonialism. 
The  -SI  billion  American  private  in- 
vestment here  is  safe:  Americans  are 
no  longer  stoned  on  the  streets  but 
welcomed  as  friends.  The  most  influ- 
ential foreigner  in  Kingston  is  the 
U.S.  Ambassador,  Frederick  Irving, 
who  neither  plays  polo  nor  treats  the 
Jamaicans  with  disrespect. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  question 
was  whether  American  selfishness  and 
arrogance  would  force  Jamaica  irrevo- 
cably into  the  Cuban  orbit.  Today  the 
answer  is  clear.  After  so  many  mean- 
minded  American  policies  leading  to 
so  many  .American  defeats  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  there  has  been  a  triumph 
of  American  good  intentions  in  Ja- 
maica. Andrew  Young  and  Rosalynn 
Carter  have  come  here,  and  demon- 
strated their  good  intentions.  The  U.S. 
embassy  here  has  been  instructed  to  be 
well-intentioned,  and  it  follows  its  in- 
structions enthusiastically.  Mr.  Manley, 
a  well-intentioned  man,  knows  a  well- 
intentioned  President  when  he  sees  one. 
and  has  announced  that  U.S. -Jamaican 
relations  have  entered  a  new  era. 

The  only  question  now  is  whether 
the  Jamaican  people  can  survive  all 
these  good  intentions,  for  our  well-in- 
tentioned fiscal  policies  are  pushing 
poor  Jamaicans  deeper  into  poverty, 
while  our  well-intentioned  immigration 
policies  encourage  affluent  Jamaicans 
to  desert  their  country  for  Miami  and 
New  York.  Far  from  becoming  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking Castro,  Prime  Minister 
Manley  has  become  the  Caribbean 
Harold  Wilson,  Jamaica  under  his  rule 
a  land  where  "socialism"  is  dispensed 
like  Valium,  not  to  cure  ills  but  to 
distract  the  patient  from  his  problems. 

WE  ARE  EMBARKED,"  the 
prime  minister  an- 
nounced in  1976,  "upon 
an  orderly  transition 
from  one  society  based  on  one  set  of 
human  values  to  another  based  on  new 
forms  of  relationship."  Both  the  poor 
of  Jamaica,  who  cheered  those  words, 
and  the  tourists,  who  stayed  away 
when  they  heard  them,  at  first  took 
Manley  at  his  word,  but  today  it  is  all 
too  clear  that  neither  was  right.  Every 
day  the  jets  shuttle  a  few  rich  Jamai- 
cans and  many  rich  foreigners  in  half 


an  hour  between  Kingston,  wheie  re  \. 
cently  an  Inter-Continental  Hotel  halt 
sprouted  among  the  shanties,  and  th.  | 
resort  hotels  of  Montego  Bay.  Jama^t 
ca's  annual  bill  for  imported  oil  noJk 
runs  about  $100  a  person  a  year  in  mk. 
country  where  whole  families  must  livAe 
on  half  that  a  month,  and  every  Fridam 
the  Jaguars  and  Audis  of  the  Kingsfc 
ton  elite  make  the  run  up  to  the  norA 
coast  beaches  in  a  few  hours.  For  thA 
rest  there  is  a  tiny,  tired  train  thap 
on  good  days  makes  the  journey  om 
123  miles  in  seven  hours.  At  SpanisA: 
Town,  the  shanties  run  down  to  thel 
railroad  tracks,  and  grinning,  toothless^ 
children  cling  to  the  train's  windowsMr 
with  sugar  cane  for  sale.  At  May  PenM 
the  blind  beggars  alight,  to  repeat  thei™ 
mendications  in  the  opposite  directior 
when  the  next  train  comes  along.  The 
MoBay  train  has  no  air  conditioning 
no  reclining  seats,  but  even  here  one 
finds  replications  of  distinctions  going 
back  to  the  day  s  of  the  great  planta^ 
tions.  In  first  class,  one's  fellow  pas- 
sengers are  the  descendants  of  an  In- 
dian clerk  or  a  Chinese  merchant.  The 
man  in  the  black  coat  with  the  furled 
umbrella  has  black,  pomaded  hair  but 
the  face  of  a    orkshireman.  and  when 
two  youths  with  second-class  tickets, 
wearing   blue  jeans   and  Afros  and 
poly  ester  shirts  open  to  the  waist,  first 
hang  about  the  door,  then  edge  their 
way  to  a  first-class  seat,  the  conductor 
is  summoned.  Tickets  are  inspected, 
and  they  are  shooed  back  into  the  oth- 
er compartment,  a  compression  box  of 
black  faces  and  white  teeth,  where 
some  stand  in  the  aisles  for  the  trip 
across  the  whole  island  and  there  are 
only  two  kinds  of  windows:  those  that 
cannot  be  opened  in  the  heat,  and 
those  that  will  not  close  in  the  rain. 

At  Mandeville.  in  the  highlands,  the 
Free  World's  most  important  source  of 
bauxite  is  another  poor  village  stand- 
ing beside  an  immense  hole  in  the 
ground:  one  must  visit  a  bank  in  Eng- 
land or  an  aircraft  factory  in  America 
to  find  where  all  Jamaica's  wealth  has 
gone.  In  villages  with  names  like  Com- 
fort Hall  and  Merrywood  and  Stone- 
henge,  one  sees  a  few  people  scratching 
red  earth,  planting  yams,  harvesting 
a  little  cassava.  But  136  years  after 
the  last  slave  revolt,  one-fourth  of  the 
cultivated  land  in  Jamaica  is  owned 
by  3.000  people,  and  since  1974  the 
world  price  of  sugar  has  dropped  from 
65  cents  a  pound  to  about  8  cents.  So 
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i  these  tired  green  hills  people  can 
rink  their  fill  of  Appleton  rum,  but 
ley  have  no  money  for  the  national 
taple,  salt  fish — imported  from  Eng- 
ind  because  even  though  60  percent 
f  all  Jamaicans  by  now  were  born 
fter  independence,  they  still  do  not 
sh  the  seas  that  surround  their  island, 
bey  cut  cane  for  sugar  that  Britain, 
ow  in  the  Common  Market,  no  longer 
uys.  to  trade  for  North  Sea  cod.  Mal- 
utrition,  unknown  even  before  eman- 
ipation.  when  Jamaica's  plantation 
conomy  already  had  started  to  break 
own,  is  now  a  fact  of  life. 

On  the  train,  as  in  the  land  through 
hich  it  passes,  poverty  is  mingled 
ith  music,  and  hunger  with  literacy. 
7omen  discuss  how  they  no  longer 
an  afford  soap  in  accents  Shakespeare 
light  have  understood;  and  when  a 
ook  seller  in  rags  boards  the  train, 
e  does  a  brisk  business  in  worn  vol- 
mes  of  Faulkner  and  Milton  and  El- 
ridge  Cleaver,  as  well  as  Agatha 
hristie.  For  400  years  Europe  has  dis- 
ounted  everything  it  buys  here,  and 
larked  up  everything  it  sells.  The  peo- 
le  are  hard-working  and  70  percent 
terate.  a  phenomenal  rate  for  this 
art  of  the  world.  But  what  does  all 
lat  matter,  when — so  many  centuries 
fter  the  trade  in  slaves  and  molasses 
egan — "there  is,"  as  Prime  Minister 
lanley  once  earnestly  argued  on  the 
p-ed  page  of  the  New  York  Times, 
still  a  great  need  for  a  systemic 
hange  in  both  the  principles  and  the 
lethods  upon  which  international 
•ade  is  based"? 

Past  a  town  called  Anchovy  the  train 
egins  a  corkscrew  descent  through  a 
audy  sunset  to  Montego  Bay,  where 
5r  the  first  time  since  leaving  Kings- 
>n  one  hears  the  roar  of  jet  engines, 
le  buzz  of  air  conditioners,  the  disco 
eat,  sees  head  lamps,  streetlights, 
eon  lights,  sees  Americans,  Cana- 
ians,  Germans  getting  away  from  it 
11.  On  the  railroad's  steepest  jungle 
lclines,  young  men  in  shorts  strip  to 
le  waist.  They  climb  onto  the  roof 
f  the  speeding  train  and,  arms  out- 
tretched,  balance  their  way  down  the 
lountainside  like  surfers,  negotiating 
le  tops  of  palm  trees  instead  of  waves ; 
ut  once  in  Montego  Bay  a  metamor- 
hosis  occurs.  The  tourists  land  at  the 
irport  in  traveling  suits,  carrying 
lany  a  valise;  they  go  to  their  hotels, 
nd  take  off  as  much  clothing  as  pos- 
ible.  The  Jamaicans  arrive  at  the  train 


station  threadbare,  carrying  perhaps  a 
plastic  bag;  they  go  downtown  to  the 
little  cots  they  rent  in  shacks  where 
people  sleep  six  to  a  room,  and  put 
on  a  full  suit  of  clothes. 

So  in  a  few  hours  one  of  the  train- 
surfers  is  wearing  a  tuxedo,  as  he 
serves  a  rum  confection  to  a  stock- 
broker dressed  in  boutique  sneakers 
and  matching  red  disco  shorts.  A  Ger- 
man in  a  bathing  suit  takes  an  eve- 
ning stroll  in  the  hotel  garden,  and  is 
approached  from  the  shadows  by  a  vil- 
lage girl  wearing  patent  leather  high 
heels,  net  stockings,  a  calf-length  cock- 
tail dress,  and  a  hat.  By  midnight  the 
secretaries  from  Philadelphia  and  To- 
ronto are  dancing,  barefoot,  with  un- 
employed Jamaicans  wearing  local 
copies  of  Pierre  Cardin  three-piece 
suits. 


What  MAN  LEY  had  not 
considered  was  that  when 
he  promised  "democratic 
socialism"  in  Kingston, 
or  praised  Castro  to  the  international 
press,  the  travel  agents  in  America 
were  listening.  Following  his  victory 
in  the  1976  elections,  the  peak-season 
hotel  occupancy  rate,  which  had  been 
71  percent,  dropped  to  as  low  as  18 
percent.  Foreign-exchange  earnings 
from  tourism,  which  had  reached  $120 
million  a  year,  were  cut  in  half.  In  the 
end,  it  was  a  much  smaller  sum  that 
scuttled  Jamaica's  brief  experiment 
with  economic  independence,  and  gave 
the  Manley  government,  for  all  its 
promises  to  break  out  of  Jamaica's 
"present  system  of  economic  arrange- 
ments" with  the  rich  nations,  as  the 
prime  minister  had  put  it,  no  choice 
but  to  smile  back  when  Jimmy  Carter 
smiled — and  then  swallow  hard  as  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
dictated  Jamaica's  economic  future. 

Following  his  electoral  victory,  Man- 
ley  found  himself  in  a  position  that 
many  leaders  of  poor  countries  share. 
He  could  not  practice  economically 
what  he  preached  politically.  The  vo- 
ters had  given  him  a  mandate  to  en- 
act millennial  reforms.  But  Jamaica's 
soaring  energy  bill  and  the  collapse  of 
the  tourist  and  sugar  markets  meant 
he  could  hardly  meet  next  month's  in- 
voices to  OPEC  and  the  Americans, 
let  alone  finance  a  new  national  order. 
The  amount  of  money  Jamaica  needed 
to  borrow  seemed  small,  some  $30  mil- 


lion. The  terms  the  IMF  proposed 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  the  ab- 
rogation of  Jamaica's  economic  inde- 
pendence: a  40  percent  devaluation  of 
the  Jamaican  dollar;  even  lower  living 
standards  and  even  higher  unemploy- 
ment for  the  poor,  on  the  theory  that 
this  would  cut  inflation;  tax  breaks  for 
the  rich  and  the  multinational  corpo- 
rations, on  the  assumption  that  that 
would  increase  production.  Never 
mind  that  such  policies  stabilized  mon- 
ey markets  only  by  destabilizing  na- 
tions. The  economic  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  had  the  money;  Jamaica 
could  take  the  IMF's  terms,  or  leave 
them. 

In  January,  1977,  following  the  IMF 
ultimatum,  Manley  did  what  any  lead- 
er of  an  independent  nation  legitimate- 
ly might  be  expected  to  do.  He  reject- 
ed the  IMF's  terms,  and  like  Nasser 
after  Dulles  refused  to  build  the  Aswan 
Dam,  the  prime  minister  of  Jamaica 
went  shopping,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  put  himself  up  for  sale.  But 
the  1970s  are  not  the  1960s,  and  the 
Caribbean,  for  all  the  strategic  alarums 
it  sometimes  still  provokes,  remains 
what  it  has  been  since  the  seventeenth 
century — a  balkanized  backwater.  The 
Russians,  already  enjoying  the  geopo- 
litical privilege  of  subsidizing  one  Ca- 
ribbean island  at  the  rate  of  $1  bil- 
lion a  year,  offered  the  Jamaicans  less 
money,  on  more  stringent  terms,  than 
the  IMF.  The  OPEC  nations  expressed 
gratification  at  Jamaica's  newfound 
solidarity  with  their  struggle  for  a  new 
international  economic  order;  they 
added  that  their  petrol  prices  would 
remain  the  same.  In  Africa,  in  nations 
even  poorer  than  his  own,  Manley  was 
welcomed  as  a  Third  World  brother. 
The  Chinese  were  generous  with  lec- 
tures on  the  dangers  of  fake  revolu- 
tion, Allende  style.  Fidel  Castro,  owing 
Moscow  $9  billion  himself,  could  offer 
Jamaica  no  hard  currencies,  but  at 
least  he  delivered  himself.  Not  since 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia, 
many  years  earlier,  had  stopped  over 
in  Kingston,  and  the  Rastafarians — 
sure  the  hour  of  the  deliverance  to  the 
African  Zion  was  at  hand — had  gath- 
ered by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  at 
Palisadoes  airport,  did  the  advent  of 
a  foreign  leader  arouse  such  expec- 
tations. 

At  a  diplomatic  reception,  Castro 
sought  out  the  American  Ambassador 
and  cordially  shook  his  hand.  In  pri- 
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vate.  he  informed  the  Jamaicans  they 
to  "live  with  capitalism  a 
ionger."  And  then  he  flew  away, 
the  Fabian  socialists  of  the 
National  Party  where  the  Em- 

•(    of  Ethiopia  earlier  had  left  those 

o  worship  him  as  a  god  in  the 
Kingston  slums.  Meanwhile,  in  Wash- 
ington, realpolitik  and  dirty  tricks  were 
out  of  fashion;  Jimmy  Carter  and  his 
human-rights  crusade  were  in.  The 
IMF  terms  had  not  changed,  but  now 
Andrew  Young  would  administer  them, 
in  a  sugar  pill. 

The  result  is  that  while  two  or  three 
years  ago  Jamaica  was  a  land  that 
scared  tourists  and  foreign  investors, 
today  it  is  a  country  whose  prospects 
alarm  its  own  people.  Rosalynn  Car- 
ter's arriving  in  Kingston  has  not 
stopped  half  the  professional  class  from 
leaving — and  provided  they  arrive  at 
Kennedy  Airport  with  skills  and  cash, 
our  new,  nonracist  immigration  policy 
welcomes  them  in.  A  check  for  $30 
million  from  the  IMF  has  not  stopped 
more  than  $300  million  from  being 
smuggled  out  of  Jamaica,  nor  have  the 
smiles  from  Washington  filled  the 
stomachs  of  the  poor.  Five  percent  of 
the  population  still  controls  90  percent 
of  Jamaica's  wealth,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that,  under  the  IMF's  new 
conditions,  it  is  being  used  any  less 
unproductively  than  before.  There  are 
changes:  Jamaicans  no  longer  simply 
hustle  tourists,  they  now  beg  from  each 
other.  There  always  has  been  poverty 
here,  but  now  there  is  hunger,  too. 
The  solution:  Cut  the  labor  force  more, 
the  international  experts  advise;  im- 
port American  machines  to  make  your 
sugar  crop  more  competitive.  Curry  at 
the  kind  of  roadside  stands  poor  Ja- 
maicans frequent  now  costs  as  much 
as  it  does  in  a  New  York  restaurant. 
This  is  an  island  whose  people  no 
longer  can  afford  razor  blades,  meat, 
60-watt  bulbs,  bicycl  til  .  and  bat- 
teries for  their  transistor  radios. 

If  the  bad  news  is  that  Jamaica  has 
tried  to  act  out  its  illusion  of  eronomic 
independence,  and  failed.  I  he  good 
news  is  that  as  a  result  the  i  nd  once 
again  has  become  a  fun  place  for  for- 
eign tourists.  Under  "democratic  so- 
cialism" Jamaica  has  not  altered  the 
relationship  between  <me  class  and  an- 
other: it  nonetheless  has  developed  an 
exciting  new  tourist  strategy.  All  along, 
the  main  problem  for  the  Jamaican 
tourist  industry  has  been  that  Jamaica 


is  not  a  beach,  but  a  country  of  more 
than  2  million  people;  that  places  like 
Montego  Bay  are  not  outposts  of  Par- 
adise, but  cities  where  real  people  live. 
Under  Jamaica's  new  policy,  the  em- 
phasis is  no  longer  on  the  all-purpose 
resort,  with  hotels  being  built  where 
most  Jamaicans  live  and  try  to  work. 
Instead,  the  new  tourist  attractions  are 
located  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  life  of  Jamaica  itself,  and  each 
caters  to  the  appetites  of  a  special  kind 
of  tourist — swinging  singles,  liberated 
couples,  the  super-rich,  widows. 

From  Montego  Bay  I  drove  fifty 
miles  to  Negril,  on  the  western  tip  of 
the  island,  as  far  removed  from  Kings- 
ton as  one  can  get  in  Jamaica.  The 
theme  of  the  government-owned  resort 
here,  called  Negril  Beach  Village,  is 
"Hedonism,"  and  for  less  than  $500 
a  week,  single  occupancy,  one  can  in- 
habit a  kind  of  Disneyland  for  the 
singles-bar  crowd.  There  are  scuba- 
diving  lessons  in  the  morning,  and  est 
sessions  on  a  tropical  atoll.  One  can 
dress  up  like  a  pirate  for  a  cruise  on 
a  frigate.  By  mid-afternoon  the  disco- 
theque beneath  the  swimming  pool  has 
reached  a  pitch  of  frenzy  that  Studio 
54  does  not  achieve  until  four  A.M.  In 
the  evening,  male  guests  compete  in  a 
wet  bikini  contest.  The  prize  is  a  large 
banana,  presented  by  a  Jamaican  en- 
tertainer in  a  gold  lame  dress,  but  what 
draws  the  young  crowd  here,  from  as 
far  away  as  Illinois  and  Stuttgart,  is 
the  nude  beach,  off  limits  to  Jamaicans. 
Nude  volleyball  begins  at  midnight: 
by  dawn  the  couples  are  still  inter- 
twined in  the  garden.  One  evening, 
finding  the  staff  had  been  instructed 
not  to  play  reggae  music,  I  strolled 
past  the  buffet  tables  full  of  lobster 
and  free  Calico  Jack,  out  onto  the 
main  road  where  the  poor  of  the  coun- 
tryside come  to  catch  and  eat  the  great 
land  crabs  that  abound  here  the  way 
squirrels  do  in  New  York's  Central 
Park. 

At  the  reggae  bar  a  few  miles  down 
the  road  I  asked  the  Jamaican  who  of- 
fered to  sell  me  cocaine  what  his  am- 
bition was.  His  hair  was  braided  in  the 
Rastafarian  manner;  he  was  dressed 
in  blue  jeans  he  said  a  tourist  had 
given  him.  "To  get  out  of  here,"  he 
replied.  "Go  someplace  good,  like 
Brooklyn.  Nostrand  Avenue.  Eastern 
Parkway.  I  can  see  myself  there."  Was 
1  familiar,  he  wanted  to  know,  with 
the  IRT?  At  night  in  Negril,  when  one 


swims  out  as  far  as  one  can  into^the'l 
Caribbean,  one's  body  excites  the  phos-^1 
phorescence  of  a  million  microorga-jj 
nisms;  they  glow  like  stars,  and  thefi 
water  seems  to  merge  with  the  Milky 
W  ay.  Two  hundred  yards  out  in  the;  i 
soft,  warm  current,  the  sound  of  the)  I 
disco  music  from  the  hotel  is  still* 
louder  than  the  waves.  It  can  be  heard # 
in  the  little  plantation  hamlets  for 
miles  around. 


IT  is  the  complaint  of  the  inter- 
national economists,  and  of  the 
foreign  experts  in  Third  World 
development,  that  the  Jamaican  is 
scornful  of  tilling  the  soil.  Even  in 
small  places  like  Lucea  and  Savanna- 
la-Mar  it  is  true  that  wherever  Jamai- 
cans live  together,  one  finds  the  dy- 
namics of  a  town,  not  the  processes 
of  a  village.  At  almost  every  cross- 
roads, it  seems,  a  woman  has  opened 
a  beauty  parlor;  a  man  with  a  Bible 
has  started  a  church.  There  is  a  rum 
shop  and  a  radio  repair  shop.  Chil- 
dren sell  used  flashlights  while  young 
men  take  apart  old  cars  and  put  them 
back  together  again.  Here,  on  an  is- 
land where  even  the  telephone  poles 
seem  to  take  root  and  grow  fruit,  food 
imports  make  one  of  the  larger  contri- 
butions to  the  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit. From  Negril  I  flew  in  a  light  plane 
across  the  island  back  to  Kingston, 
and  saw  at  a  few  thousand  feet  what 
is  not  apparent  from  a  jet,  nor  from 
the  ground:  how  empty  this  over- 
crowded island  is.  True,  the  interior  is 
mountainous,  most  of  the  shoreline 
rocky  or  swampy — not  lined  with 
beaches  as  one  might  infer  from  the 
tourist  ads — but  no  more  so  than  the 
islands  of  the  East  Indies,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  where  the  climate  is 
identical,  the  economy  similar,  the  co- 
lonial background  somewhat  the  same 
— and  everywhere  the  land  reveals  its 
long  productive  relationship  with  man. 

Looking  down  on  the  empty  forests, 
one  remembers  that  this  island  is  a 
homeland  no  one  ever  chose.  Colum- 
bus, searching  for  Cipango  in  1494, 
found  Jamaica  instead.  By  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Jamaica's  only  real 
"natives,"  the  gentle  and  peaceful  Ara- 
wak  Indians,  were  all  dead.  Almost 
every  Jamaican  today  is  the  descendant 
of  those  who  did  not  want  to  come 
here:  of  African  slaves,  indentured 
Chinese  and  Indian  coolies,  impressed 
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!iili>h  sailors  who  jumped  ship  oi- 
led here  to  escape  their  dehts.  In  coun- 
ties like  Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 
anes,  the  poor  have  a  friendship  with 
he  land,  hut  the  whole  history  of  Ja- 
naica,  from  the  slave  revolts  to  the 
urrent  efforts  at  industrialization,  is 

history  of  the  struggle  to  escape  the 
and.  to  emancipate  oneself  from  the 
Entation. 

Today  there  are  about  4  million  Ja- 
faicans  in  the  world,  and  for  all  but 

small  proportion  of  them,  that  moun- 
ainous  countryside  of  sugar  and  trop- 
:al  fruits,  of  life  centered  on  the  white 
lan's  fields,  the  Chinese  shop,  the  In- 
ian  moneylender,  and  the  Low  An- 
lican  church,  is  a  life  they  have  put 
ehind  them  forever.  A  million  or 
lore  Jamaicans  live  in  the  United 
gates,  mostly  in  the  New  York  City  and 
liami  areas.  A  similar  number  are  in 
tritain,  Canada,  and  other  Common- 
wealth countries,  and  today  a  million 
lore  Jamaicans — about  half  the  is- 
ind's  population — have  wedged  them- 
elves  into  a  dry,  low-lying,  and  in- 
fertile  pocket  of  land  centering  on 
[ingston.  They  live  there  with  their 
acks  to  the  land,  looking  out  to  Af- 
ica,  Britain,  America.  No  tourists 
ome  to  Kingston,  but  here  the  disco- 
leques,  with  names  like  Epiphany  and 
001,  are  more  crowded  than  those  in 
lontego  Bay.  At  night  the  German- 
nd  American-theme  restaurants  in  St. 
mdrew  are  packed,  and  Jamaicans 
rowd  drive-in  restaurants  with  names 
ike  Trafalgar  Square.  The  tourists 
ome  to  Jamaica  to  act  out  some  illu- 
ion  of  Paradise:  for  Jamaicans  the 
liing  is  to  pretend  you  are  in  London 
r  New  York.  In  both  the  interior  of 
tie  island  and  in  Kingston  one  is  re- 
linded  of  that  cold  sadness  Conrad 
aw  pervading  even  the  most  exuberant 
ropical  lands.  For  some  Jamaica  is  a 
acation,  for  others  an  exercise  in  eco- 
omics,  or  a  Caribbean  domino,  or  a 
;st  case  for  a  certain  foreign  policy: 

nation  all  too  few  people,  Jamaican 
r  foreign,  love  for  itself. 

The  rival  gangs  of  West  Kingston 
legotiated  a  peace  treaty  last  year,  so 
he  city — which  is  structured  like  an 
Lmerican  one,  with  clumps  of  sky- 
crapers  ringed  by  slums  and  daily 
raffic  jams  leading  to  and  from  cool 
uburbs  in  the  hills — is  no  longer  a 
ilace  of  random  terror,  in  spite  of  the 
ecent  disturbances.  What  Kingston  re- 
nains,  even  more  than  a  city  of  music, 


is  a  city  of  words.  Like  the  Indians 
and  the  Americans,  the  Jamaicans, 
who  are  also  an  incorrigibly  democrat- 
ic people,  value  words  for  their  own 
sake.  On  Jamaican  radio  the  political 
call-in  shows  are  the  most  popular, 
and  when  The  (•leaner,  the  island's 
largest  newspaper,  recently  sold  stock, 
it  was  snapped  up — in  this  country, 
where  there  is  no  money  for  salt  fish 
and  gasoline — in  lots  of  $50  in  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks.  So  being  in  Kingston  is 
a  little  like  being  in  Washington  or 
New  Delhi.  The  city  trades  on  words, 
and  they  acquire  a  currency  of  their 
own.  One  does  not  hear  the  names  of 
Henry  Kissinger  or  Fidel  Castro  men- 
tioned just  at  diplomatic  cocktail  par- 
ties; they  are  discussed  in  the  little 
market  stalls  surrounding  Victoria 
Park.  Will  Jamaica  stay  with  the  West, 
or  veer  to  the  Left?  Do  you  detest 
Manley's  economics,  people  ask  each 
other,  or  fear  Seaga's  connections  with 
the  CIA  more?  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  the  newspapers  do  not  prove  their 
own  editorials  wrong,  by  freely  pub- 
lishing the  most  lurid  accounts  of  the 
death  of  freedom  of  the  press;  hardly 
a  week  when  the  prime  minister  must 
not  make  his  excuses  to  a  hostile  crowd 
accusing  him  of  cruelly  stifling  open 
dissent.  The  rich  complain  about  the 
high  cost  of  cars,  the  poor  about  the 
price  of  cloth.  But  everyone  in  Kings- 
ton seems  to  have  the  price  of  a  ticket 
to  a  concert,  theater,  or  ballet,  whether 
in  an  air-conditioned  auditorium  or  a 
sweaty  hall.  In  Trenchtown  the  poor 
debate  politics  in  loud  voices  on  street 
corners;  in  New  Kingston  the  profes- 
sionals attend  a  political  cabaret.  No- 
where has  one  that  sense,  so  frequent 
in  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean,  of  being 
watched. 


Both  to  foreigners  and  to  Ja- 
maicans, all  that  is  indigenous 
about  Jamaica  is  epitomized 
by  Rastafara — its  music,  its 
philosophy,  its  style  of  dress.  This  leads 
to  much  talk  in  Kingston  about  just 
what  Rastafarians  are.  Some  are  gangs 
of  hoods.  Some  Rastafarian  temples 
are  really  temples  to  music,  some  of 
the  most  original  in  the  world.  Some 
Rastafarians  are  pious  people,  doing 
work  without  notice  among  the  poor- 
est of  Kingston's  poor.  But  what  all 
Rastafarians  share  is  the  belief  that  all 
this — the  slums  and  the  luxury  hotels; 
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of  oil  and  the  value  of  the 
lar;  the  Cuban  model  and 
in  model;  the  People's  Na- 
and  the  Jamaica  Labor 
-cannot  go  on  forever.  Tomor- 
lorning  when  he  awakes,  or  fifty 
now  just  before  he  dies, 
Rastafarian  will  be  emancipated 
the  whole,  long,  funny,  horrible 
historical  mistake  that  began  when 
his  great-great-great-great-grandfather 
strayed  too  close  to  the  white  man's 
ship.  He  will  be  wafted  back  to  Mount 
Zion  in  Africa.  There,  in  the  company 
of  saints  like  Marcus  Garvey  and  Haile 
Selassie,  he  will  become  his  real  self 
again.  "Jamaica,"  Brother  Sam  Clay- 
ton, for  whom  Rastafara  is  feeding 
slum  children  and  teaching  them  to 
read,  told  me,  "is  only  our  home  away 
from  home." 

This  is  a  country  where  the  national 
instrument  is  the  electric  guitar  and 
the  basic  cultural  sound  comes  out  of 
an  American  amplifier.  Bob  Marley, 
quintessential  Jamaican,  lives  in  Lon- 
don, and  on  visits  to  Kingston  he  is 
received  like  Castro  or  Andrew  Young. 
Like  the  Jamaican  doctors  lining  up 
for  immigrant  visas  at  the  American 
embassy,  like  the  radicals  back  from 
study  tours  of  Cuba,  like  the  waiters 
and  bar  girls  in  their  fashions  copied 
from  foreign  magazines,  the  Rasta- 
farian is  a  Jamaican  who  does  not 
want  to  be  one. 

But  Haile  Selassie,  no  more  than 
Harold  Laski,  cannot  give  a  Jamaican 
a  job,  and  not  long  ago,  when  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Kingston  vis- 
ited a  temple  of  Rastafara  to  encour- 
age it  in  its  good  works,  one  of  the 
faithful  gave  him  a  Bible.  Inside  was 
a  U.S.  visa  application.  A  popular  po- 
litical joke  in  Jamaica  concerns  the 
mystical  day  when,  at  last,  every  Ja- 
maican has  his  fondest  wish  fulfilled. 
Five  airplanes  of  infinite  capacity  have 
landed  at  the  airpori,  ready  to  fly  each 
and  every  Jamaican  away  to  the  land 
of  his  dreams.  One  plane  is  labeled  Af- 
rica, another  Miami.  The  third  is-  called 
Moscow,  the  last  two  New  York  and 
Havana.  At  the  appointed  hour,  every- 
one troops  into  the  aircraft  of  his 
choice.  Two  of  the  flights,  the  story 
concludes,  went  uneventfully,  but  the 
planes  bound  for  Havana,  Africa,  and 
Moscow  were  all  hijacked  to  America. 

On  my  last  night  in  Kingston,  be- 
fore flying  out  on  a  plane  full  of  Ja- 
maicans going  to  New  York  to  stay, 


I  attended  one  of  those  glittering  oc- 
casions of  Creole  society.  Like  the 
country  people  marching  barefoot  to 
church  in  their  Sunday  best,  this  oc- 
casion had  much  charm  and  a  little 
sadness.  The  tables  were  covered  with 
white  damask  and  bright  silver  and 
banked  with  flowers.  Waiters  in  white 
coats  served  dishes  redolent  with  tropi- 
cal spice.  There  were  French  windows 
giving  onto  a  trellised  balcony  full  of 
perfumed  air.  The  women,  a  dozen 
shades  of  coffee  and  white  and  black, 
wore  a  dozen  shades  of  silk  and  chiffon. 
Only  the  foreigners  drank  rum,  and  the 
men  all  wore  dinner  jackets  or  Mao 
suits,  elegantly  cut  in  tropical-weight 
cloth.  But  whatever  their  politics,  they 
were  all  related,  by  blood  or  money, 
this  cultivated  and  charming  West  In- 
dian patriciate.  Their  features  spoke  of 
faraway  lands — China,  Africa,  India, 
Wales.  But  their  names  and  accents 
might  have  come,  all  of  them,  from  the 
same  Thackeray  novel. 

They  had  gathered  to  say  good-bye 
to  a  man  with  an  African  face  and  a 
European  doctorate,  named  Melbourne, 
who  was  going  to  work  for  a  bank  in 
America.  He  was  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  economists.  All  the  magnates 
were  there;  the  minister  of  finance  was 
there.  As  port  was  passed  to  the  left, 
the  after-dinner  speakers  emphasized 
how  much  Melbourne  would  be  missed, 
in  the  course  of  this  temporary  assign- 
ment; how  much  his  nation  needed 
him,  how  it  would  welcome  him  back 
when  his  work  in  America  was  done. 
Jamaica  was  not  losing  a  civil  servant, 
it  was  gaining  an  ambassador  to  the 
world  of  international  finance.  The  as- 
sumption that  the  man  would  never 
return  was  unspoken,  until  he  spoke: 
It  was  absurd,  he  suggested,  in  a  jovial, 
postprandial  way  intended  to  make  dip- 
lomatic the  brunt  of  what  he  had  to 
say,  for  a  few  people  to  sit  on  a  small 
island  talking  about  national  sovereign- 
ty in  an  age  like  this  one,  when  corpor- 
ate vice-presidents  have  larger  budgets 
than  ministers  of  finance,  the  Mafia 
better-equipped  armed  forces.  Every- 
where microstates  were  being  over- 
whelmed by  macroeconomics.  One  no 
more  could  pretend  that  America  was 
just  another  foreign  country  than  Fin- 
land could  imagine  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  exist.  In  a  world  drunk 
on  the  politics  of  nationalism,  the 
multinationals  and  Common  Markets 
and  the  flow  of  money  and  people 


across  sovereign  frontiers  were  econom 
ic  facts  no  one  could  stop.  The  Rus 
sians  were  building  Pepsi  factories 
the  Chinese  buying  computers.  Thti  J 
world  had  to  be  taken  as  it  was,  not  a»A| 
one  imagined  it  should  be:  Why,  everEfl 
Cuba  was  building  eighty-five  resorA 
hotels  on  its  northern  shore. 

Jamaica,  for  all  the  talk  of  "demo#u| 
cratic  socialism"  and  dreams  of  Zion*f| 
remains  a  way  station,  where  sojourn-ll 
ers  find  themselves  for  a  while.  It  al-P 
ways  has  been  like  that  in  the  Carib-1 
bean.  When  the  traffic  in  slaves  wasU.; 
profitable,  and  Europe's  need  for  rum| 
and  pepper  and  cane  sugar  acute,  wholel 
peoples  were  uprooted,  brought  acrossls 
an  ocean  to  form  the  colonial  planta-fc . 
tions  we  now  expect  to  act  as  nation-! 
states.  Today  the  region  is  doing  whats- 
it has  been  doing  since  Europe  discov-B 
ered  the  sugar  beet  and  refrigeration,! 
since  the  Industrial  Revolution  sudden- 1 
ly  made  slavery,  that  most  labor-inten-  m- 
sive  of  all  economic  systems,  a  heinous  1' 
offense.  Because  of  vast  changes  else- 1 
where,  over  which  islands  like  Jamaica  I 
have  no  control,  today  another  kind  of  1 
society  is  being  uprooted.  The  rich  and  I 
clever  flee,  while  those  who  remain  go  I 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 

In  the  Caribbean  the  politics  of  this 
process  really  does  not  matter,  in  the 
sense  that  politics  cannot  reverse  its 
flow.  Cuba  has  its  debts  to  Moscow, 
Martinique  its  bills  to  pay  to  the 
French.  We,  too,  helped  Castro  build 
socialism  on  one  island  by  taking  his 
middle  class;  and  while  the  IMF  totes 
up  the  bills  and  Jimmy  Carter  ex- 
presses gratification  that  there  are  hu- 
man rights  in  Jamaica,  the  larger  fact 
is  that  the  slums  of  Kingston  and  the 
villages  around  Negril  are  today  no 
further  from  downtown  America  than 
the  hamlets  of  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina  were  from  Harlem  and  Chi- 
cago in  1910.  We  dictate  fiscal  terms 
to  their  treasury  while  their  doctors 
and  scullery  maids  remake  our  cities. 
Our  tourists,  seeking  escape,  bring 
dreams  of  Forty-second  Street  to  the 
plantation;  to  the  extent  that  our  poli- 
cies influence  it,  we  bring  the  Third 
World  within  our  own  doors.  The  illu- 
sion of  independence  was  the  same  illu- 
sion in  the  Kennedy  rhetoric:  that  we, 
and  they,  could  choose.  The  truth  is 
that  we  loom  too  large  and  rich,  and 
they  are  much  too  poor,  and  near,  for 
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14  factors  that  could 
affect  the  performance  of 
pour  next  prescription. 


Before  you  ask  your  pharmacist  for  a 
heaper  version  of  the  medication  pre- 
:ribed  by  your  doctor,  consider. 

In  making  the  "same"  drug,  different 
Dmpanies  may  exercise  different  levels  of 
all  and  care.  They  formulate  and  manu- 
icture  the  "same"  product  differently. 

Change  the  inactive 
lgredients,  compress  the 
iblets  too  much,  make 
ny  of  a  dozen  other 
lisjudgments,  and  the 
suiting  product  may 
luse  problems.  Yet  it 
3uld  look  just  like  a 
ell-made  drug. 

That's  why  it's  vital  to 
ontrol  factors  like  the 
;w  we've  listed.  To  assure 
uality  in  every  prescrip- 
on  drug,  at  every  stage 
•om  research  lab  to 
harmacy  shelf. 

PMA  believes  every 
ompany  should  be 
squired  to  document  the 
iological  per- 
Dirnanceof 
s  products  A 


and  identify  the  actual  manufacturer  on 
the  package  label.  Because  the  manufac- 
turer's competence  is  the  key  to  quality. 

To  know  you're  getting  a  drug  of 
assured  quality  at  an  acceptable  price,  ask 
your  doctor  and  your  pharmacist.  These 
professionals  know  drugs.  And  they  know 
drug  companies  from 
long  experience. 

They  know  that 
established  firms— 
those  with  proven 
quality  assurance 
programs— produce 
consistently  reliable 
medicines.  Such  prod- 
ucts sometimes  cost  a 
little  more.  But  in 
drug  therapy  as  in 
drug  manufacturing,  a 
saving  at  the  expense 
of  quality  could  be  the 
worst  kind  of  economy. 

The 

Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers 
Association. 


uffers 
votings 
ervatives 
lline  shape 
|npression 


lability 
lution  rate 
[Sih$gration  rate 
Antioxidants 
Packaging 
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If  a  new  medicine  can 
help,  we're  working  on  it. 


With  your  health  at  stake,  you  may  want  to  know  more.  Please  write  for  our  "Key  Facts  "  booklet.  It 's  free. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association,  Dept.  HA-905  1 155  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D  C.  20005. 
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DR.  KISSINGER 
GOES  TO  WAR 

by  William  Shawcross 

^mong  some  American  strategists  and  those  with  only  a  passing  interest  in  the  news, 
disruptions  in  Iran,  China,  Taiwan,  Turkey,  and  Afghanistan  have  provoked  anxi- 
about  the  decline  of  the  American  presence  in  the  world.  President  Carter's  critics 
demn  him  for  lack  of  leadership,  and  more  than  a  few  of  these  people  speak  wist- 
[y  of  realpolitik  and  the  worldly  days  of  the  early  1970s.  If  only  Nixon  and  Kis- 
»er  were  still  around,  so  the  talk  usually  runs,  they  could  get  on  the  phone  to  Brezhnev 
Ieng  and  resolve  the  difficulties  in  Indochina  and  the  Middle  East.  This  is  nonsense, 
iVilliam  Shawcross  makes  clear  in  a  book  about  Cambodia  that  Simon  and  Schuster  is 
Wishing  this  month;  for  Sideshow:  Kissinger,  Nixon,  and  the  Destruction  of  Cambodia 
cribes  the  American  participation  in  the  destruction  of  that  country,  but  it  is  also  an 
mplary  tale  about  the  delusion  of  realpolitik. 

["he  sequences  from  the  book  that  appear  in  these  pages  suggest  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
listration's  theory  and  practice  of  realpolitik  was  concentrated  in  Washington.  Nixon 
[  Kissinger  manipulated  the  press,  made  secret  alliances  within  the  bureaucracy,  elim- 
ted  rivals  from  policy  deliberation,  and  displayed  a  fondness  for  cunning  normally 
•ibuted  to  Machiavelli's  prince.  Unfortunately,  the  demands  of  Washington  politics 
;n  left  little  time  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  all  decisions  had  to  be  made  in  the 
dte  House,  there  was  little  time  for  considering  fully  any  one  of  them.  Both  Kissinger 
[  Nixon  loved  the  big  picture — the  balance  of  power,  negotiations  from  a  position  of 
;ngth.  They  were  less  interested  in  the  specific  national  imperatives  of  the  small  coun- 
ss  with  which  they  dealt.  The  impression,  sustained  by  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
ves  or  the  television  cameras  traveling  with  the  Presidential  party,  was  that  finally  the 
ited  States  was  in  the  hands  of  diplomatic  strongmen.  To  read  the  encomiums  in  the 
vspaper,  they  could  negotiate  an  arms  limitation  at  lunch  in  the  Kremlin  and  a  trade 
eement  at  dinner  with  the  Germans. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  always  crises — in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Orient — but  they 
sn  seemed  to  be  resolved  by  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  or,  if  urgent,  a  summit 
iference.  Nixon  and  Kissinger  excelled  at  these  meetings. 

Dne  gambit  on  which  Nixon  often  relied  was  what  he  called  his  Madman  Theory  of 
ir.  Not  the  first  to  confuse  himself  with  the  state,  Nixon  believed  that  if  other  leaders 


This  excerpt  is  from 
The  Sideshow:  Nixon, 
Kissinger,  and  the  De- 
struction of  Cambodia, 
by  William  Shawcross. 
Copyright9  by  William 
Shawcross  1979. 
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iiliam    thought  him  irrational  and  capable  even  of  nuclear  war,  then  they  would  keep  thei 
Shawcross    distance  and  grant  the  United  States  concessions.  It  was  a  bold,  gambling  tactic,  intende  I 
5SINGER    t0  negate  the  suspicion  that  the  United  States  might  be  nothing  more  than  a  "pitiful 
GOES  TO  WAR    helpless  giant." 

Cambodia  offered  a  test  laboratory  for  the  Madman  Theory.  In  that  unhappy  countrl 
Nixon  decided  to  prove  to  the  unenlightened  that  he  was  capable  of  doing  anything  to  g€£ 
what  he  wanted.  As  Shawcross  makes  plain,  Nixon,  Kissinger,  and  the  others  who  planner 
the  secret  bombing  in  1969  and  the  invasion  in  1970  could  conduct  their  experiment  onli 
if  Cambodia  ceased  to  exist  as  a  real  place  and  became  simply  a  square  on  the  strategic 
maps.  Nonetheless,  in  Washington  at  least,  the  Madman  Theory  was  a  success.  Nixoi 
managed  to  terrify  the  bureaucracy  and  thus  prove  to  Congress,  to  the  State  and  Defens| 
Departments,  and  to  local  media  establishments  that  he  controlled  foreign  policy.  Foj 
Kissinger  as  well,  the  Cambodia  adventure  proved  useful.  By  showing  his  support  fo:j 
Nixon,  he  gained  the  bureaucratic  advantage  over  such  less-zealous  aides  as  Secretaries. 
Rogers  and  Laird.  But  at  the  same  time  Shawcross  describes  how  the  White  House's  pol| 
icy  toward  Cambodia  widened  the  war  in  Indochina  and  achieved  little  in  our  relations! 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  No  resources  were  secured,  no  vital  alliances  were  re 
affirmed,  nor  was  America's  reputation  as  a  stable,  responsible  power  done  anything  bmj 
harm.  For  this  a  country  was  destroyed.  — The  editors! 


The  use  of  threats  in  international  affairs  is 
not  novel.  For  Nixon  and  Kissinger,  however, 
it  had  a  special  purpose.  Each  believed  in  the 
value  of  unpredictability,  of  appearing  "irra- 
tional" to  one's  enemy.  Nixon  publicly  de- 
clared that  "the  real  possibility  of  irrational 
U.S.  action  is  essential  to  the  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lationship." Privately  he  was  more  explicit.  H. 
R.  Haldeman  records  that  in  1969  Nixon  ex- 
plained to  him  that  "the  threat  was  the  key,  .  .  . 
Nixon  coined  a  phrase  for  his  theory  which  I'm 
sure  will  bring  smiles  of  delight  to  Nixon 
haters  everywhere.  .  .  .  He  said,  'I  call  it  the 
Madman  Theory,  Bob.  I  want  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  believe  I've  reached  the  point  where 
I  might  do  anything  to  stop  the  war.  W ell  just 
slip  the  word  to  them  that  "for  God's  sake,  you 
know  Nixon  is  obsessed  about  Communism. 
We  cant  restrain  him  when  he's  angry — and 
he  has  his  hand  on  the  nuclear  button" — and 
Ho  Chi  Minh  himself  will  be  in  Paris  in  two 
days  begging  for  peace.'  " 

Ml  \  RE  PERSONAL  and  intellectual  inclina- 
mfV^,  tions  of  Richard  Nixon  and  Henry 
%  Kissinger  probably  had  a  greater  im- 
\&  pact  on  the  policy-making  process 
than  th  of  their  immediate  predecessors 
because  sy  strove  more  vigorously  to  sub- 
ordinate the  bureaucracy's  perceptions  and  in- 
terests. To  a  large  extent  they  succeeded,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  did  so  is  of  crucial 
importance.  1  [ost  credit  must  go  to  Kissinger; 


from  early  1969,  he  built  bridges  and  barri-j 
cades  all  across  Washington. 

The  highest  barricades  were  erected  against] 
William  Rogers  and  Melvin  Laird  and  the  De-I 
partments  of  State  and  Defense.  The  principal! 
bridges  were  to  Nixon,  to  his  principal  aides,! 
H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John  Ehrlichman,  to  care-l 
fully  chosen  leaders  of  Congress,  to  the  Joint] 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  to  a  certain  section  of  the] 
press.  Of  these  the  most  enduring  was  the  one 
to  the  press.  It  was  a  fine  and  careful  struc-j 
ture,  thrown  with  confidence  across  the  gapj 
that  separated  the  new  White  House  from  the  I 
liberal  denizens  of  Georgetown  in  Washington.! 

When  the  staff  members  of  the  National! 
Security  Council  and  the  senior  officials  in 
State,  Defense,  and  the  CIA  returned  to  their 
desks  after  watching  the  Inauguration  on  Janu-j 
ary  20,  1969,  each  found  a  stack  of  memo- 
randa. On  top  was  a  four-page  paper  headed 
NSDM  1 — National  Security  Decision  Memo- 
randum One — and  signed  by  Nixon.  They  were 
informed  that  the  President  was  reorganizing 
the  National  Security  Council  system.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  reorganization  were  to  be  critical 
in  many  areas  of  foreign  policy,  particularly 
in  Cambodia. 

The  new  structure  relocated  de  facto  and 
de  jure  power  over  foreign  decision-making. 
It  was  the  work  of  Kissinger  and  Morton 
Halperin,  who  had  known  Kissinger  at  Har- 
vard and  had  become  a  critic  of  the  war  work- 
ing in  the  Pentagon  for  Robert  McNamara  and 
Clark  Clifford,  Lyndon  Johnson's  last  Secre- 
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ary  of  Defense.  On  paper,  the  system  gave  the 
'resident  real  choice  of  genuine  alternatives 
or  policy-making.  But  even  on  paper  it  con- 
erred  exceptional  powers  on  the  National 
Security  Adviser.  Access  to  the  President  was 
hrough  him;  it  was  he  who,  in  the  President's 
lame,  informed  the  bureaucracies  what  they 
vere  to  examine;  his  staff  sat  through  the  en- 
ire  development  of  the  studies,  and  when 
hese  reached  the  Review  Group  he  could 
ither  accept  them  or  reject  them,  or  demand 
hanges  in  whatever  had  so  far  been  accom- 
>lished.  Final  papers  for  the  President  had 
lis  covering  memo  on  top  of  them.  Subse- 
[uently,  many  more  NSC  committees  were 
xeated  to  coordinate  different  aspects  of  for- 
ign  policy;  Kissinger  was  made  their  chair- 
nan. 

Halperin  finished  the  draft  of  that  first  memo 
>efore  Christmas,  1968,  and  Kissinger  gave  it, 
vithout  telling  him,  to  another  new  aide,  Law- 
ence  S.  Eagleburger.  Eagleburger's  reaction 
kras,  "Whatever  happened  to  the  Secretary  of 
State?"  The  way  in  which  Kissinger  then 
nanaged,  in  very  few  days,  to  have  the  plan 
iccepted  by  Nixon  reflects  considerable  bu- 
eaucratic  skill,  even  at  a  time  when  he  was 
till  uncertain  of  his  relationship  with  his  em- 
iloyer. 

Among  the  members  of  the  transition  team 
it  the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New  York  City  was  Gen- 
ral  Andrew  Goodpaster,  Eisenhower's  staff 
ssistant  during  World  War  II,  and  then  de- 
ense  liaison  officer  and  staff  secretary  in  his 
vTiite  House.  Nixon  had  liked  him  in  the  Fif- 
ies,  and  in  1968  he  asked  him  to  advise  on 
low  the  NSC  should  be  reformed.  Kissinger, 
yho  apparently  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of 
Nixon's  hiring  such  an  independent  figure  as 
Goodpaster  as  his  military  adviser,  handed  the 
falperin  memo  to  the  general  for  his  advice. 
Phe  general  had  none.  Probably  unconscious 
»f  how  useful  he  was  being,  he  gave  the  scheme 
lis  imprimatur.  When  Kissinger  sent  the  memo 
o  Nixon  he  attached  a  cover  note:  "The  at- 
ached  memo  outlines  my  ideas  for  organizing 
he  NSC  and  my  own  staff.  It  is  based  on  ex- 
ensive  conversations  with  a  number  of  peo- 
>le — particularly  General  Goodpaster,  who 
igrees  with  my  recommendations.  I  apologize 
or  its  length,  but  the  decisions  you  make  on 
he  issues  raised  here  will  have  an  important 
:ffect  on  how  we  function  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  in  the  years  ahead.  I  thought, 
herefore,  that  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  have 
is  full  a  description  as  possible  of  what  Gene- 
al  Goodpaster  and  I  have  in  mind." 

Kissinger  devised  the  National  Security 
Study  Memoranda  process,  but  few  of  the  most 
mportant  decisions  that  he  and  Nixon  made 


were  subjected  to  it.  There  were  no  NSSMs  to 
discuss  whether  Cambodia  should  be  bombed 
or  invaded,  whether  President  Salvador  Allen- 
de's  Chilean  government  should  be  subverted, 
whether  Kissinger  should  conduct  secret  talks 
with  the  North  Vietnamese,  or  to  plan  his  first 
flight  to  China.  Indeed  many  of  those  policies 
that  are  most  characteristic  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's record  in  foreign  policy  were 
subjected  to  no  formal  debate  at  all. 

Building  bridges 

he  bridge  to  the  press  served  Kis- 
fcfVA  singer  best  and  longest,  but  more  cru- 
l  V  j  cial  was  the  one  to  Nixon.  The  pre- 
cise nature  of  their  personal  and  in- 
tellectual collaboration  is  unclear.  Which  of 
them  conceived  strategy  and  which  tactics, 
who  first  suggested  the  trip  to  China,  who  for- 
mulated the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  for  the  defense 
and  self-defense  of  Asia,  who  insisted  on  ex- 
tensive covert  use  of  the  CIA  to  subvert  and 
destroy  foreign  politicians  they  considered 
hostile  to  their  cause — these  questions  have 
not  in  all  cases  been  answered.  The  uncertain- 
ty lies  in  part  in  the  ambiguous  way  in  which 
they  have  treated  each  other  publicly.  The 
mutual  praise  of  the  early  years  of  euphoria 
gave  way  after  1974  to  a  tendency  by  each  to 
deprecate  the  other's  accomplishments. 


'Kissinger  never 
forced  an 
issue;  he 
deferred  to 
Nixon's  solilo- 
quies and 
reminiscences 
while  gently 
inserting  his 
views  and 
positions." 
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iam  ^n  January,  1969,  Kissinger's  access  to  Nix- 
. /cross     on  was  dependent  upon  H.  R.  Haldeman  and, 

  to  a  lesser  extent,  on  John  Ehrlichman.  Each 

5S1INGER  had  served  Nixon  loyally  for  years,  and  each 
0  WAR  regarded  Kissinger  with  the  suspicion  due  a 
man  who  had  so  quickly  somersaulted  from 
public  contempt  for  their  mentor  into  a  posi- 
tion of  privilege.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Kissinger's 
charm  and  willingness  to  adapt  himself  to 
their  mores  that  he  quickly  won  their  confi- 
dence, and  was  therefore  able  to  spend  more 
and  more  time  with  a  President  whose  attitudes 
and  concerns  he  understood  very  well. 

Nixon  hated  to  be  rushed.  Any  official  who 
came  into  the  Oval  Office  with  the  request  that 
the  President  make  a  decision,  there  and  then, 
rarely  passed  Haldeman  again.  Kissinger  knew 
that  Nixon's  enjoyment  of  foreign  policy 
stemmed  in  part  from  the  fact  that  it  enabled 
him  to  ramble  around  the  world  every  day  of 
the  week.  In  the  first  months  of  1969  their 
morning  meetings  were  like  seminars  in  which 
each  saw  himself  as  the  teacher.  Kissinger 
never  forced  an  issue;  he  deferred  to  Nixon's 
soliloquies  and  reminiscences  while  gently  in- 
serting his  views  and  positions. 

In  front  of  the  President  or  with  Haldeman 
and  Ehrlichman,  Kissinger's  deference  to  Nix- 
on was  often  obsequious.  William  Safire,  a 
Nixon  speechwriter,  excused  this,  because  "he 
was  the  newcomer  to  the  group,  had  never 
called  Nixon  by  his  first  name  or  been  made 
to  feel  needed  by  a  man  struggling  to  come 
back."  The  habit  endured  after  the  group  ac- 
cepted him.  But  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  office 
Kissinger  often  denigrated  the  President.  He 
would  gossip  about  Nixon's  instability,  his 
loneliness,  and  his  "meatball  mind,"  and  he 
encouraged  his  aides  to  listen  in  on  Nixon's 
rambling  phone  calls.  Some  of  Kissinger's  staff 
found  the  President  puzzling.  The  comments 
that  he  scribbled  on  interoffice  memoranda 
were  of  uneven  quality.  The  authors  of  The 
Final  Days  have  noted  occasions  when  he 
wrote,  "This  man  is  a  goddamn  fool"  or 
"Bomb  them"  on  memos,  and  when  he  ticked 
off  all  three  mutually  exclusive  options  of- 
fered him. 

Kissinger  realized  that  to  control  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  he  needed  the  help  of 
a  competent  manager  for  the  office.  The  man 
he  took  on,  Colonel  Alexander  Haig,  later 
played  a  large  part  in  determining  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Cambodia.  Haig  was  a  West 
Point  man,  forty-five  years  old,  had  served 
Douglas  MacArthur  in  Korea,  and  had  done  a 
tour  in  V  ietnam  on  Search-and-Destroy  opera- 
tions. Most  of  his  career  had  been  in  the  Army 
bureaucracy,  where  he  had  often  been  a  "horse- 
holder,"  an  aide  to  a  senior  official.  After 


working  for  both  Robert  McNamara  and  Cyru 
Vance  in  the  Pentagon  he  became  Deput,  i 
Commander  of  West  Point,  where  he  had  ir 
sisted  that  the  cadets  march  with  their  finger 
cocked  at  the  second  knuckle,  their  thumb 
pointed  straight  at  the  ground,  their  elbowif 
locked.  He  was  quoted  as  explaining,  "If  the| 
can  get  that  hand  straight,  that  elbow  stiffy 
then  all  the  rest  of  it  falls  into  place.  Ever| 
directive  becomes  second  nature.  It's  my  wa| 
of  putting  a  signature  on  a  unit." 

Haig  had  at  first  no  policy  responsibilitiet. 
on  the  NSC;  but,  as  industrious  as  he  was  efrf» 
cient,  he  gradually  became  indispensable  t<. 
Kissinger.  "Stalin  to  Henry's  Lenin,"  one  aid! 
suggested  unkindly.  He  was  one  of  the  fe\fl 
people  who  were  able  to  withstand  the  abus« 
and  the  complex  demands  Kissinger  would  ex: 
tend;  within  a  few  months  he  had  started  hil 
rise  to  a  prominent  policy  position  on  thM 
staff.  But  even  Haig  sometimes  came  out  ofc 
Kissinger's  office  gritting  his  teeth  and  clenchi 
ing  his  fists. 

Occasionally  Haig  would  gossip  with  othel* 
members  of  the  staff  about  the  madness  of  th* 
two  men  for  whom  they  all  worked,  but  h« 
bristled  at  anything  he  saw  as  weakness  towarcl 
the  war.  His  attitude  toward  Indochina  was/ 
that  of  a  narrow  soldier;  he  considered  KisI 
singer  often  too  soft  on  the  enemy.  Hain 
believed  in  his  Commander  in  Chief,  right  oil 
wrong,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Army  was  sucfl 
that  Kissinger  used  to  joke,  "I'm  going  to  call' 
the  Pentagon  to  ask  them  to  release  you  for  M 
day's  work  on  my  staff,"  or  "There's  no  poinll 
in  your  coming,  Al,  the  Army  doesn't  havel 
anything  at  stake  in  this  meeting." 

Kissinger  did  not  consolidate  his  contro 
over  foreign  policy  until  the  invasion  of  Cam 
bodia.  But  it  became  clear  through  1969  that 
much  of  the  new  National  Security  Council 
structure,  which  itself  greatly  favored  his  owr 
position,  was  to  be  cosmetic.  It  did  have  im 
portant  functions.  In  the  first  four  months  oi 
1969  about  fifty-five  National  Security  Stud) 
Memoranda  were  issued,  and  the  bureaucracies 
became  buried  in  paperwork.  At  the  same 
time,  power  was  removed  elsewhere.  After  the 
North  Koreans  shot  down  the  EC-121  spy  plane 
(an  event  to  which  Kissinger,  unlike  Laird 
wanted  to  respond  with  force ) ,  a  special  crisis 
committee,  the  Washington  Special  Actior 
Group,  was  set  up.  Kissinger  chaired  it.  The 
other  NSC  groups  that  he  ran  included  the 
Verification  Panel,  which  directed  arms-con- 
trol strategy;  the  Vietnam  Special  Studies 
Groups,  which  monitored  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  the  Defense  Program  Review  Committee 
which  oversaw  the  Pentagon's  budget;  and  the 
40  Committee,  which  was  to  plan  all  foreign 
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;overt  intelligence  activities  (such  as  the  suc- 
jessful  campaign  to  destroy  Allende ) . 

The  art  of  flattery 

ONG  after  Nixon's  taping  system 
\  \  was  discovered,  it  was  revealed  that 
fcV^  Kissinger  recorded  his  own  telephone 
calls  as  a  matter  of  course.  Robert 
Ceatley,  the  Wall  Street  Journals  diplomatic 
:orrespondent,  obtained  the  transcripts  of  one 
ieries  of  calls  that  Kissinger  had  made  in 
idarch,  1976,  eighteen  months  after  Nixon 
esigned  from  ofhce.  They  referred  to  a  report 
hat  Nixon  had  just  written  for  President  Ford 
>n  his  recent  trip  to  China,  and  they  serve  to 
llustrate  the  extraordinary  relationship  that 
ixisted  between  the  former  President  and  his 
>rincipal  adviser. 

In  one  call,  Kissinger  was  talking  to  Nixon 
limself  and,  in  another,  to  the  then-Vice- 
'resident,  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

"Mr.  President,"  the  Secretary  began  in  the 
irst  call,  "I  wanted  you  to  know  I  have  read 
he  report  and  I  find  it  very  fascinating." 

"As  I  said,  there  is  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
epetitive,"  Nixon  replied. 

"But  that  too  is  interesting.  The  fact  there 
s  repetition  is  interesting,"  Kissinger  said. 


".  .  .  I'm  not  sure  that  maybe  some  of  your 
other  people  saw  it,  but  you  could  see  the 
subtlety  of  the  analysis  I  was  making." 

"I  thought  you  were  very,  very  clever." 

Nixon  recounted  what  he  had  told  the  Chi- 
nese about  Taiwan. 

"I  thought  you  were  very,  very  good  on 
this,"  Kissinger  replied. 

Nixon  mentioned  his  discussion  on  SALT. 
Kissinger  responded,  "I  thought  that  was  very 
clever." 

A  short  time  later  Kissinger  was  on  the  tele- 
phone to  Nelson  Rockefeller,  for  whom  he  had 
once  worked. 

"...  I  have  read  the  Nixon  report  on  his 
trip  now,"  Kissinger  said  to  his  patron.  "He 
is  such  an  egomaniac.  All  he  wrote  was — ■" 

" — his  memoirs,"  Rockefeller  interjected. 

"Just  what  he  said.  Nothing  what  the  Chi- 
nese said.  Practically  nothing.  A  fascinating 
account  of  himself,"  Kissinger  agreed. 

"I  love  it  .  .  .  ,"  the  Vice-President  re- 
sponded. 

Kissinger's  remarkable  career  has  frequent- 
ly been  described  since  he  came  to  general 
attention  in  1969:  a  Bavarian-Jewish  child- 
hood, flight  from  the  Nazis  at  age  fifteen,  es- 
cape from  the  Bronx  into  Army  Counterintel- 
ligence during  World  War  II,  return  to  Ger- 
many to  administer  a  district  in  Hesse,  Gov- 


'Kissinger  was 
often  contemp- 
tuous of 
individual 
journalists — 
he  regaled  his 
staff  with 
accounts  of 
their  ignorance 
and  their 
willingness 
to  have 
information 
spoon-fed 
to  them.  .  .  ." 
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ernment  School  at  Harvard,  academic  success, 
and  control  of  the  Harvard  International  Sem- 
inar, at  which  young  highfliers  from  around 
the  world  debated.  Denied  tenure  at  Harvard, 
he  moved  to  two  other  citadels  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund.  He  gained 
academic  respectability  with  an  interesting 
and  revealing  work  on  Metternich  and  Castle- 
reagh,  and  unexpected  fame  with  a  treatise 
that  rejected  the  Dulles  doctrine  of  "massive 
retaliation"  in  favor  of  "limited  nuclear  war." 
Another  book,  more  work  for  Rockefeller,  a 
short  unhappy  stint  on  McGeorge  Bundy's  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  back  to  Harvard,  ad- 
viser to  Rockefeller  in  the  1964  Republican 
campaign,  a  fourth  book,  on  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, then  off  with  Rockefeller  again  on  the 
1968  Presidential  campaign — and  an  invita- 
tion from  President-elect  Richard  Nixon  to 
become  his  National  Security  Adviser. 

Even  those  whom  Kissinger  had  been  most 
critical  of  and  had  sought — at  least  in  his 
writings — to  displace  were  delighted  by  his 
appointment.  In  Wall  Street,  in  big  law  firms, 
in  academe,  and  in  the  press,  his  selection  was 
praised,  most  especially  by  those  who  had 
been  apprehensive  about  Nixon.  Did  Kissin- 
ger's appointment  not  prove  that  there  was 
"a  new  Nixon"?  "Excellent  .  .  .  very  encourag- 
ing," Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  said.  "I'll  sleep 
better  with  Henry  Kissinger  in  Washington," 
Adam  Yarmolinsky  said.  The  Establisiiment 
was  relieved,  wrote  Henry  Brandon,  of  the 
Sunday  Times  of  London.  ("Establishment 
relief"  was  what  Brandon  again  praised  in 
1976,  when  another  outsider,  Jimmy  Carter, 
chose  Cyrus  Vance  as  Secretary  of  State.) 
James  Reston,  of  the  Neiv  York  Times,  wrote 
that  it  was  "significant  that  Kissinger  has  the 
respect  of  most  of  the  foreign-policy  experts 
who  have  served  the  last  three  Presidents." 

Behind  their  backs,  Kissinger  was  often  con- 
temptuous of  individual  journalists — he  re- 
galed his  staff  with  accounts  of  their  igno- 
rance and  their  willingness  to  have  information 
spoon-fed  to  them — but  to  their  faces  he  was 
delightful,  and  he  had  a  highly  developed  way 
of  persuading  each  one,  whatever  his  views, 
that  he  respected  him  enormously  and  agreed 
with  him.  Few  reporters  were  able  to  resist  the 
flattery  of  the  discreet  murmur,  "I  wouldn't 
trust  this  information  with  anyone  else 
but  — ";  or  the  unexpected  phone  call,  "I 
would  like  you  alone  to  know  that.  .  .  ."  Each 
was  convinced  that  he  and  Kissinger  had  a 
special  relationship.  Joseph  Kraft  (who  was 
wiretapped  by  Ehrlichman)  said  later,  "He 
would  always  deal  with  me  as  though  I  was 
responsible  and  all  the  rest  of  the  colleagues 


in  the  press  were  irresponsible."  Henry  Bran  j 
don  said:  "Henry  used  to  tell  me  that  I  was  thl 
one  correspondent  in  this  town  that  he  doesn'l 
try  to  manipulate."  Kissinger  had  Brandoij^ 
wiretapped. 

The  Madman  Theory  of  WaJ 

s  night  fell  over  Indochina,  day  o| 
March  18,  1969,  was  beginning  ii| 
Washington.  In  his  basement  office  hi 
the  W'hite  House,  Kissinger  was  disj 
cussing  a  point  of  policy  with  Morton  Hall 
perin,  the  young  political  scientist  who  hacl 
worked  in  the  Pentagon  during  the  previoul 
Administration  and  was  now  Kissinger's  asl 
sistant  for  planning. 

As  the  two  men  were  talking,  Colonel  HaiJ 
came  into  the  room  and  handed  Kissinger  M 
paper.  As  he  read  it,  Halperin  noticed,  Kisj 
singer  smiled.  He  turned  to  Halperin  and  saic! 
that  the  United  States  had  bombed  a  base  irl 
Cambodia  and  the  first  bomb-damage  assess! 
ment  showed  that  the  attack  had  set  off  man)! 
secondary  explosions.  What  did  Halperin  thinll 
of  that?  Halperin,  who  knew  nothing  om 
"Breakfast" — the  code  name  for  the  Cambol 
dian  bombing — made  a  noncommittal  answer! 
Kissinger  told  him  that  he  was  placing  greal! 
trust  in  him  and  he  must  respect  the  conn! 
dence;  almost  no  one  else  knew  about  the  attacll 
and  no  one  else  must  know. 

In  a  February  9  cable,  General  Creightorl 
Abrams,  commander  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Viet! 
nam  from  1968  to  1973,  had  asked  for  a  sin! 
gle  attack  to  destroy  COSVN  headquarters! 
(North  Vietnam's  Central  Office  for  South! 
Vietnam).  But  once  the  decision  had  beer! 
made  in  principle  that  Communist  violations! 
of  Cambodia's  neutrality  justified  aggressive 
reciprocal  action,  it  was  not  difficult  to  re- 
peat the  performance.  The  first  mission  had 
not  been  discovered  by  the  press,  nor  had 
Cambodia  protested.  Indeed,  it  would  now 
have  been  hard  for  the  White  House  to  insis 
on  only  one  attack:  Base  Area  353  was,  ac 
cording  to  Abrams's  headquarters,  the  Mili 
tary  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  only  one 
of  fifteen  Communist  sanctuaries. 

Over  the  next  fourteen  months  3,630  B-52 
raids  were  flown  against  suspected  Communisl 
bases  along  different  areas  of  Cambodia's  bor- 
der. Breakfast  was  followed  by  "Lunch," 
Lunch  by  "Snack,"  Snack  by  "Dinner,"  Din- 
ner by  "Dessert,"  Dessert  by  "Supper,"  as 
the  program  expanded  to  cover  one  "sanctu 
ary"  after  another.  Collectively,  the  opera 
tion  was  known  as  "Menu." 

Many  of  the  B-52s  used  in  Indochina  were 
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ased  at  Anderson  Air  Force  Base  in  Guam. 
Sefore  takeoff,  the  crews  of  the  B-52s  were 
lways  briefed  on  the  location  of  their  targets 
i  South  Vietnam.  On  March  18,  after  Wheel- 
r's  "Execute  Operation  Breakfast"  order  was 
eceived,  the  pilots  and  navigators  of  the 
lanes  to  be  diverted  were  taken  aside  by 
iieir  commanding  officer  and  told  to  expect 
lie  ground  controllers  in  Vietnam  to  give  them 
he  coordinates  of  new  targets — they  would  be 
ombing  Cambodia. 

That  evening  the  heavily  laden  planes  rum- 
led  off  the  long  runway,  rose  slowly  over  the 
lussian  trawlers,  which  almost  always  seemed 
D  be  on  station  just  off  the  island,  and  climbed 
3  30,000  feet  for  the  monotonous  five-hour 
raise  to  Indochina.  There  was  little  for  the 
ix-man  crew  to  do — except  watch  for  storm 
louds  over  the  Philippines  and  refuel  in  mid- 
ir — until  they  were  above  the  South  China 
lea  approaching  the  dark  line  of  the  Vietna- 
lese  coast. 

At  this  point  they  entered  the  war  zone  and 
ame  under  control  of  the  ground  radar  sites 
i  South  Vietnam.  A  ground  radar  controller 
ave  the  navigator  the  coordinates  of  the  final 
omb  run.  Then  the  controller  watched  on  his 
adar  screen  as  the  planes,  in  cells  of  three,  ap- 
proached the  target;  as  they  did  so  he  counted 
:own  the  bombardiers  with  the  words  "Five — 
our — three — two — one; — hack." 

Twenty  times  that  night  the  ground  con- 
rollers,  sitting  in  their  air-conditioned  "hootch- 
s"  in  South  Vietnam,  cans  of  Coke  or  7-Up 
y  their  elbows,  called  out  hack.  Sixty  long 
trings  of  bombs  spread  through  the  dark  and 
ell  to  the  earth  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 
]ach  planeload  dropped  into  an  area,  or 
box,"  about  half  a  mile  wide  by  two  miles 
ang,  and  as  each  bomb  fell  it  threw  up  a 
ountain  of  earth,  trees,  and  bodies,  until  the 
ir  above  the  targets  was  thick  with  dust  and 
lebris,  and  the  ground  itself  flashed  with  ex- 
ilosions  and  fire.  For  the  first  time  in  the  war, 
o  far  as  is  known,  forty-eight  such  boxes 
fere  stamped  upon  neutral  Cambodia  by  the 
xpress  order  of  the  President. 

Because  of  Nixon's  repeated  insistence  on 
otal  secrecy,  few  senior  officials  were  told 
ibout  Menu.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
)r.  Robert  J.  Seamans,  was  kept  in  ignorance; 
ince  he  is  not  in  the  chain  of  command,  this 
vas  not  illegal,  but  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  later 
iaid  that,  if  necessary,  he  would  have  lied  to 
Seamans  and  denied  that  the  raids  were  taking 
)lace.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
General  John  Rvan,  was  not  informed;  nor 
vere  the  Cambodian  desk  officers  on  Abrams's 
ntelligence  arm  in  Saigon,  the  Office  of  Stra 


tegic  Research  and  Analysis.  None  of  the  Con- 
gressional committees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  rec- 
ommend appropriations  and  thus  enable  the 
Congress  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  function 
of  authorizing  and  funding  war,  was  notified 
that  the  President  had  decided  to  carry  war 
into  a  third  country,  whose  neutrality  the 
United  States  professed  to  respect.  Instead, 
only  a  few  sympathetic  members  of  Congress, 
who  had  no  constitutional  authority  to  ap- 
prove this  extension  of  war,  were  quietly  in- 
formed. 

But  if  Congress  and  the  public  were  easily 
kept  in  ignorance,  the  official  record-keeping 
system  required  more  sophisticated  treatment. 
The  Pentagon's  computers  demanded,  for  pur- 
poses of  logistics,  a  complete  record  of  hours 
flown,  fuel  expended,  ordnance  dropped,  spare 
parts  procured.  In  response  to  Nixon's  de- 
mands for  total  and  unassailable  secrecy,  the 
military  devised  an  ingenious  system  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  liked  to  describe  as  "dual  re- 
porting." 

The  raids  spread  the  fighting  out  from  the 
border  areas,  where  it  had  been  contained,  and 
diminished  the  main  claim  that  Prince  Noro- 
don  Sihanouk  still  had  to  legitimacy — that  he 
had  kept  his  country  out  of  Vietnam's  conflict. 
The  "Madman  Theory  of  War"  was  being  put 
into  practice. 

Recilpolitik  at  work 

illiam  beecher,  Pentagon  corres- 
pondent for  the  Neiv  York  Times, 
was  a  diligent  reporter.  After  Nixon's 
election  victory  in  November,  1968, 
Beecher  asked  his  contacts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  how  they  would  advise  the 


'.  .  .  as  each 
bomb  fell  it 
threw  up  a 
fountain  of 
earth,  trees,  and 
bodies,  until 
the  air  above 
the  targets  was 
thick  with 
dust  and  debris, 
and  the  ground 
itself  flashed 
with  explosions 
and  fire." 
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■;  new  President  to  extricate  American  troops 
ogg  from  Vietnam.  He  was  told  that  one  possible 
way  of  "buying  time"  would  be  to  bomb  the 
i.;.NTGER  sanctuaries.  Beecher  noted  this  hypothesis  and 
"J  WAR  by  April,  1969,  began  to  suspect  that  it  was 
being  carried  out.  The  Pentagon  was  report- 
ing its  bombing  strikes  in  South  Vietnam  near 
the  Cambodian  border,  but  he  knew  that  no 
targets  were  there.  And,  despite  the  special 
"security  precautions,"  information  began  to 
leak  almost  at  once.  On  March  26,  one  week 
after  the  Breakfast  mission,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  briefly  but  accurately  that 
Abrams  had  requested  B-52  strikes  against  the 
sanctuaries.  Ronald  Ziegler,  the  White  House 
press  secretary,  was  quoted  as  giving  a  "quali- 
fied denial"  to  the  reports.  "He  said  that  to 
his  knowledge  no  request  had  reached  the 
President's  desk."  Four  years  later,  this  same 
account  was  to  cause  at  least  a  short-lived  up- 
roar and  spark  demands  for  impeachment,  but 
at  the  time  it  had  little  obvious  effect.  There 
was  no  press  follow-up,  and  no  members  of  the 
Senate  1  oreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  or  the  Appro- 
priations committees  voiced  concern.  In  Key 
Biscayne,  however,  where  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
and  their  staffs  were  working  on  the  first  of 
Nixon's  major  Vietnam  speeches,  the  article 
provoked  reactions  that  verged  on  hysteria. 

After  reading  the  story  with  Nixon,  Kissin- 
ger spent  much  of  his  morning  on  the  tele- 
phone with  FBI  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
According  to  Hoover's  memoranda  of  the  con- 
versations, Kissinger  asked  him  in  his  first  call 
at  10:35  a.m.  to  make  "a  major  effort  to  find 
out  where  [the  story]  came  from." 

That  afternoon  in  Florida  relaxing  by  the 
swimming  pool  with  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staff,  Kissinger  invited 
Halperin  to  walk  with  him  down  the  beach. 
Strolling  along  the  sand,  Kissinger  told  him  of 
the  great  concern  he  felt  over  the  Beecher  leak. 
Halperin  knew  Kissinger  well;  they  had  been 

gether  at  Harvard.  He  recalls  that  Kissinger 

ured  him  of  his  personal  trust  in  him  but 
r<  ided  him  that  there  were  others  in  the 
Nixon  Administration  who  were  suspicious  of 
Halperin's  New  York  and  Harv  ard  background 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  worked  in  McNa- 
mara V  Pentagon.  It  was  he  who  was  suspected 
of  leaking  to  Beecher.  Halperin  replied  that 
he  could  not  have  been  the  source;  after  all, 
it  was  oi  ly  by  chance  (and  Kissinger's  indis- 
cretion) that  he  knew  anything  about  the 
bombing.  K  issinger  apparently  agreed  that  this 
was  so,  but  aid  that  he  was  under  great  pres- 
sure from  other  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  White  House. 

Kissinger  now  proposed  an  ingenious  way 


of  justifying  his  confidence  in  Halperin  to  th 
others.  So  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  hel< 
responsible  for  any  future  leaks,  Kissinge 
suggested  that  he  be  taken  off  the  distributioi 
list  for  highly  classified  material.  Then,  whei 
a  leak  next  occurred,  he  would  be  above  sus 
picion  and  also  retroactively  cleared. 

Halperin  did  not  find  the  arrangemen 
amusing;  he  had  been  dealing  with  classifiec 
materials  for  years  and  had  never  been  askec 
to  prove  his  loyalty.  But  Kissinger  was  sue! 
an  old  friend  and  presented  his  case  with  sue! 
charm  and  solicitousness,  Halperin  recalled 
that  he  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

Kissinger  and  Hoover  talked  once  more  thai 
day.  At  5:05  p.m.  the  FBI  director  telephoned 
to  report  his  progress.  To  judge  by  Hoover's 
memo,  it  was  a  bizarre  conversation. 

Hoover  told  Kissinger  that  Beecher  "fre- 
quented" the  Pentagon  press  office  (hardly  a 
surprising  piece  of  information,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Pentagon  correspondent). 
There  were  still  many  pro-Kennedy  people  in 
the  Pentagon,  Hoover  remarked,  and  they  all 
fed  Beecher  with  information  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  he  was  convinced  that  Morton  Hal- 
perin was  the  culprit.  According  to  FBI  files, 
Halperin  believed  the  United  States  had 
"erred  in  the  Vietnam  commitment";  more- 
over, the  Canadian  Mounted  Police  had  dis- 
covered that  he  was  on  the  mailing  list  of  a 
Communist  publication,  "Problems  of  Peace 
and  Socialism."  Both  Halperin  and  Beecher 
were  members  of  the  "Harvard  clique"  (as,  of 
course,  was  Kissinger ) ,  and  it  was  clear  where 
the  blame  must  lie.  At  the  end  of  his  memo 
Hoover  noted,  in  words  that  resonate  down  the 
years,  "Dr.  Kissinger  said  he  appreciated  this 
very  much  and  he  hoped  I  would  follow  it  up 
as  far  as  we  can  take  it,  and  they  will  destroy 
whoever  did  this  if  we  can  find  him,  no  matter 
where  he  is." 

That  same  afternoon,  the  FBI  placed  a  wire- 
tap on  Halperin's  home  in  Bethesda,  a  bed- 
room suburb  of  Washington.  This  tap  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  others.  In  important, 
specific  detail,  these  taps  infringed  the  limits 
of  the  law.  They  marked  the  first  of  the  domes- 
tic abuses  of  power  now  known  as  Watergate.* 

*  After  the  taps  were  revealed  in  1973,  Halperin 
began  a  lawsuit  against  Nixon,  Kissinger,  Haig, 
Haldeman.  Mitchell,  and  others  for  invading  his 
privacy.  When  a  deposition  was  taken  from  Kissin- 
ger, Halperin  was  in  the  room.  The  lawyers  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that,  although  he  had  professed 
his  "distaste,"  Kissinger  did  not  apologize  to  Hal- 
perin. The  lawyers  could  not  have  known  that  Kis- 
singer had  just  spoken  to  Nixon  on  the  telephone. 
Nixon  had  referred  to  Halperin:  "He  is  obviously 
smart  but  hung  up  on  this  thing.  We  treated  him 
too  well."  Kissinger  had  replied,  "Too  well.  That  is 
the  only  mistake  I  made." 
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HE  wiretaps  were  used  as  yet  another 
LfOX  way  to  isolate  Melvin  Laird  and  Wil- 
^  V]  ham  Rogers.  On  May  9,  1969,  the  day 
William  Beecher  broke  his  story  on 
the  secret  bombing  of  Cambodia,  Laird  was 
playing  golf  outside  Washington.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  the  telephone;  it  was  Nixon  and  Kis- 
singer in  Key  Biscayne.  "It  was  a  hell  of  a  go- 
round,"  Laird  recalls.  "They  were  furious  and 
accused  me  of  leaking  the  information  to 
prove  that  secrecy  was  not  important,  that 
Sihanouk  didn't  care."  Laird  denied  he  had 
done  any  such  thing,  but  Kissinger  did  not 
seem  reassured. 

Beecher's  story  was  not  the  first  leak  to  dis- 
turb Kissinger  and  Nixon.  On  May  10,  Kissin- 
ger sent  Haig  over  to  the  FBI  with  the  names 
of  Halperin  and  three  more  "suspected  leak- 
ers." They  had  been  tapped.  Two,  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt  and  Daniel  Davidson,  were  on  the 
NSC  staff.  Within  weeks  Davidson  was  asked 
by  Haig  to  leave;  his  tap  had  apparently 
shown  that  he  talked  to  journalists,  but  not 
that  he  leaked  classified  information.  David- 
son was  not  unduly  upset;  he,  too,  was  begin- 
ning to  find  Kissinger's  methods  distasteful. 

The  third  man,  Colonel  Robert  E.  Pursley, 
was  an  Air  Force  officer  who  had  worked  as 
a  military  assistant  to  Secretaries  McNamara, 
Clark  Clifford,  and,  now,  Laird,  and  he  had 
won  the  admiration  of  all  three.  He  was  often 
spoken  of  as  a  future  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  Laird  relied  greatly  on  Pursley  and 
frequently  called  him  at  home  in  the  evening 
to  discuss  the  business  of  the  day.  His  record 
suggested  that  he  was  highly  unlikely  to  have 
leaked  information.  The  explanation  for  tap- 
ping him,  Laird  and  Pursley  are  certain,  was 
to  enable  Kissinger  to  know  what  was  in 
Laird's  mind.  ( Personal  animus  may  also  have 
been  involved.  Pursley  had  made  his  opposi- 
tion to  Menu  clear;  he  had  written  Laird's 
periodic  questions  to  the  Chiefs;  he  had  been 
opposed  to  armed  retaliation  against  North 
Korea.  He  and  Haig  disliked  each  other.) 

The  FBI  produced  transcripts  and  summa- 
ries of  the  taps,  and  on  May  20,  1969,  Kissin- 
ger and  Haig  went  over  to  the  office  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Sullivan,  Hoover's  assistant  in  the 
FBI,  to  read  them.  Sullivan  wrote  Hoover  a 
memorandum  about  the  meeting  that  same 
day;  Haig  and  Kissinger  later  had  "no  recol- 
lection" of  its  having  taken  place.  According 
to  Sullivan's  memo,  "Dr.  Kissinger  read  all 
the  logs.  On  doing  this  he  said,  'It  is  clear  and 
I  do  not  have  anybody  in  my  office  that  I  can 
trust  except  Colonel  Haig  here.'"  Haig  sub- 
mitted two  more  members  of  the  NSC  staff  to 
be  tapped.  They  were  Richard  Sneider  and 
Richard  Moose.  Moose  was  the  staff  secretary 


of  the  NSC.  Like  Davidson,  Moose  was  al- 
ready  dispirited  by  the  atmosphere  in  Kis- 
singer's  office  and  was  about  to  go  to  work  foi 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  (In  that 
capacity  he  later  undertook  several  mission: 
to  Cambodia  and  produced  pessimistic  report; 
that  conflicted  with  Haig's  official  enthusiasm 
and  helped  turn  the  Congress  against  the  war. 
Haig  once  told  Moose  that  Fulbright  was  a 
"traitor.") 

Altogether,  seventeen  people  were  tapped 
over  a  period  of  eighteen  months;  they  in- 
cluded other  members  of  Kissinger's  staff 
White  House  aides,  several  journalists  (some 
of  whom  regarded  themselves  as  close  con 
fidants  of  Kissinger),  and  officials  from  State 
and  Defense.  Apart  from  Pursley,  whose  tap 
was  removed  and  then  replaced,  probably  the 
most  significant  was  Richard  Pedersen,  the 
Counselor  at  State  and  one  of  William  Rog 
ers's  principal  aides.  The  full  story  of  the  wire- 
tap program  is  still  unknown.  Neither  Kissingei 
nor  Haig  was  able  to  remember  many  of  tne 
details  alter  its  outline  was  revealed  in  1973, 

The  record  shows  that  Kissinger  participat- 
ed fully  in  the  process.  He  was,  in  Nixon's 
word,  "outraged"  by  the  Beecher  story.  Anx- 
ious to  "destroy  whoever  did  this,"  he  mel 
with  Hoover  at  least  three  times  in  that  period 
and  talked  with  him  by  telephone  several 
times.  He  sent  Haig  to  the  FBI  with  the  names 
of  fourteen  of  the  seventeen  people  to  bi 
wiretapped,  actually  picked  some  of  the  name: 
himself  (certainly  Pursley  s),  was  aware  when 
Haig  went  over  to  read  the  transcripts  and 
went  with  him  at  least  once,  and  received  thir- 
ty-seven summaries  of  the  taps  from  the  FBI. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Kissinger  felt  any 
qualms  until  publicly  confronted.  In  1969 
the  taps  were  useful  not  only  in  discovering  £ 
good  deal  about  his  own  staff  and  Laird's  anc 
Rogers's,  but  also  in  demonstrating  to  Nixon 
Haldeman,  and  Ehrlichman  that  he  was  one  o: 
them.  They  were  important  blocks  in  his  bridge 
to  the  President  and  his  closest  aides.  They 
produced  no  evidence  of  leaking;  in  his  mem 
oirs  Nixon  wrote  wistfully,  "Unfortunately 
none  of  these  wiretaps  turned  up  any  prooj 
linking  anyone  in  the  government  to  a  specific 
national-security  leak." 

Night  after  night  through  the  summer,  fall 
and  winter  of  1969  and  into  the  early  months 
of  1970,  the  eight-engined  planes  passed  west 
over  South  Vietnam  and  on  to  Cambodia 
Peasants  were  killed — no  one  knows  how  many 
— and  Communist  logistics  were  somewhat  dis 
rupted.  To  avoid  the  attacks,  the  North  Viet 
namese  and  Vietcong  pushed  their  sanctuaries 
and  supply  bases     ( Continued  on  page  108) 
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A  report  from  The  Edison  Electric  Institute 


A  Special  16-Page  Overview 

The  electric  car:  will  there  be  one  in  your  garage? 

The  USA  charges  up.  ^^jgMjj^^      A  gallery  of  current  EVs. 

Safety  factors.  fcl^^  ^us  ec°l°gical anc^ 

^^^^^^^^B  f  technological 

j^^^^  — ^1  test  results. 


The  electric  car: 
100  years  in  the  making. 


The  first  road  vehicles  that 
traveled  by  themselves  were 
introduced  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century.  They  were  steam- 
powered,  difficult  to  start  and  even 
more  difficult  to  operate.  Still,  by 
the  mid-1800s,  more  than  100 
American  companies  were  pro- 
ducing steam  cars.  At  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  inventors  in  both 
Europe  and  America  were  explor- 
ing a  more  promising  power 
source:  electricity.  Frenchman 
Gaston  Plante's  development  of 
the  storage  battery  in  18 59-' 60 
made  the  electric  car  feasible,  and 
in  1890  William  Morrison  intro- 
duced the  first  American  battery- 
powered  automobile,  which  was 
capable  of  a  speed  of  14  mph.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century,  38  per  cent 
of  American  cars  were  powered 
by  electricity.  By  1912,  the  peak 
year  of  acceptance,  some  30,000 
electric  cars  manufactured  by  20 
companies  were  on  the  road— all 
of  them  with  an  inherent  limitation 
that  has  persisted  to  the  present: 
the  EVs'  restricted  range  due  to  the 
need  to  recharge  the  battery. 

In  search  of  a  better  propul- 
sion system,  inventors  soon  turned 
to  the  internal  combustion  engine. 


In  the  ensuing  years,  ICE  vehicles 
overshadowed  EVs.  Nonetheless, 
EVs  continued  to  evolve  through- 
out the  gas-powered  auto  era,  the 
electric  golf  cart  and  fork  lift  truck 
being  notable  examples  of  mass 
application  of  electric  propulsion. 

The  energy  crisis  has 
spurred  new  EV  efforts  by  both 
governmental  and  private  groups 
throughout  the  world.  In  1973,  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Council,  New 
York,  and  the  International  Union 
of  Producers  and  Distributors  of 
Electrical  Energy,  Paris,  began 


sponsoring  an  annual  Interna- 
tional Electric  Vehicle  Symposium 
to  review  the  state  of  progress  of 
electric  vehicle  technology  and  to 
exchange  experience  and  infor- 
mation on  the  different  factors  that 
influence  its  development. 

The  following  articles  are 
drawn  from  papers  presented  at 
the  Fifth  International  Electric 
Vehicle  Symposium  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  October,  1978,  and  rep- 
resent solely  the  views  of  the 
distinguished  international  partic- 
ipants. The  Edison  Electric  Institute 
is  making  the  material  available  in 
this  form  because  it  is  dedicated  to 
offering  concerned  citizens  impar- 
tial information  on  the  various 
issues  and  technological  develop- 
ments affecting  the  nation's  elec- 
tricity needs,  usage  and  delivery 
systems. 

Readers  interested  in  obtain- 
ing further  information  on  any 
aspect  of  electric  vehicle  develop- 
ment are  invited  to  write  or  call 
The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10016, 
(212)  573-8700.  After  June  1979, 
EEI  will  be  in  new  consolidated 
offices  at  1111  19th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20036* 


Symposium  is  edited  by 
Rees  Behrendt  and  designed  by 
George  Kurten. 


Dover  Car:  The  egg-shape  : 
Lberglass  Yare.  manufactured  by 
V  Laboratories,  Inc.,  PO.  Box  73, 
.aPorte,  Indiana  46350. 


Uncle  Sam 

in  the  driver's  seat. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
ELECTRIC  AND  HYBRID 
VEHICLE  PROGRAM  IS 
UNDER  WAY  HERE 'S  WHERE 
IT  STANDS  TODAY. 


.by  PL  Brown,  Department  of  Energy,  USA. 


In  September  1976,  the  United 
States  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  94-4 13, The  Electric  and 
Hybrid  Vehicle  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1976.  Congress  states  in  the  act  that 
it  is  clear  that  the  nation's  depen- 
dence on  foreign  sources  of  petro- 
leum must  be  reduced.  Since 
transportation  is  the  single  largest 
use  of  petroleum  supplies,  the 
introduction  of  significant  numbers 
of  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  into 
the  transportation  fleet  would  re- 
duce the  use  and  dependence  on 
petroleum. 

To  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  established  an  Electric 
and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Program  that 
has  three  main  thrusts.  First,  to  fos- 
ter and  support  research  develop- 
ment testing  and  evaluation  of 
electnc  and  hybrid  vehicles  sys- 
tems and  their  component  tech- 
nology to  improve  the  performance 
of  vehicles  on  the  road.  Second,  to 
assess  the  economic  and  technical 
practicability  of  electric  vehicles  by 
undertaking  a  broadly  based, 
federally  supported  vehicle 
demonstration.  Finally,  to  enhance 
the  infant  electric  and  hybrid 
industry  by  assisting  in  financing 
the  commercial  production  of  com- 
petitive vehicles. 

Congress  demonstrated  its 
continued  interest  in  the  EHV  pro- 
gram with  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  95-238,  The  Department  of 
Energy  Act  of  1978— Civilian  Appli- 
cations. In  the  provisions  of  Title  VI 
of  this  Act,  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal Public  Law  94-413  were  incor- 
porated to  improve  the  overall  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  major  amend- 
ments concerns  the  schedule  for 
the  acquisition  of  demonstration 
vehicles  and  also  increasing  the 
total  number  of  demonstration 
vehicles  from  7,500  to  10,000.  It  was 
felt  by  members  of  Congress  and 
the  DOE  that  the  premature 


demonstration  of  current  technol- 
ogy would  not  permit  proper 
response  to  market  and  technology 
developments.  The  law  was  there- 
fore amended  to  allow  flexibility  in 
the  timing  and  in  the  quantities  to 
be  procured. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TESTING  AND  EVALUATION 

In  order  to  advance  the  tech- 
nology of  electric  and  hybrid  vehi- 
cles, the  Department  of  Energy  is 
conducting  an  intensive  research 
development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion program.  (A  summary  of  DOE's 
state-of-the-art  assessment  ac- 
companies this  article.) 

Two  different  near-term  elec- 
tric vehicle  designs  are  being 
developed,  and  integrated  test 
vehicles  are  being  fabricated  by 
the  General  Electric  Company  and 
the  Garrett  Corporation.  These 
vehicles  are  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion and  to  be  ready  for  test  by  May 
1979.  Some  of  the  performance 
objectives  of  the  two  designs  are 
displayed  in  Table  I  for  the  near- 
term  electric  vehicle. 


The  DOE  is  also  conducting  a 
program  for  the  development  of 
near-term  hybrid  vehicles.  NASA's 
let  Propulsion  Laboratory  has 
been  selected  by  DOE  to  procure 
and  manage  the  contracts  for  the 
hybnd  vehicle  program. 

In  addition  to  total  vehicle 
design  developments,  a  major 
effort  in  battery  development  for 
electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  is 
being  earned  out.  Three  battery 
systems  have  been  identified  as 
candidates  for  R&D  effort  leading 
to  improvement  in  the  near  term: 
(1)  nickel  iron  (2)  nickel  zinc  and 
(3)  lead  aad. 

The  Argonne  National  Labo- 
ratory (ANL)  is  the  program  man- 
ager for  DOE,  and  eight  sub- 
contractors have  been  selected 
for  the  development  efforts:  lead/ 
acid— Globe  Union,  ESB  and  Eltra; 
nickel  zinc— Yardney  ERC  and 
Gould,  nickel  iron— Westinghouse 
and  Eagle  Picher.  These  American 
battery  companies  are  also  work- 
ing with  a  number  of  foreign  bat- 
tery companies.  Each  contract 
culminates  with  the  delivery  in  1980 


TABLE  I— NEAR-TERM  ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  OBJECTIVES 


Min  Passenger  Capacity 
Max.  Curb  Weight 

Min  Urban  Range-Kilometers  (miles) 

Max.  Initial  Cost  (1975  dollars) 

Min  Life-Kilometers  (miles) 

Max  Lie  Cycle  Cost— 1975  $  km  ($  mile) 

Max  Electric  Recharge  Energy  in  Urban 

Dnvmg-KWh  km  (KWh,  mile) 
Max  Recharge  Time— Hours 
Safety  Features 

Mm.  Unserviced  Park  Duration— Days 
Mm  Ambient  Temperature  Range— C  (F) 
Mm.  Top  Speed— km  hr  (mi  hr) 
Mm.  Acceleration— Seconds  tor  0-48  km  hr  (0 
Mm  Merging  Time— Seconds  for  40-89  km  hr 


4  Adults 
Open 
121  (75) 
5,000 

161,000  (100,000) 
0.09  (0.15) 

0  32  (0.5) 
6 

Meet  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standards 
7 

-29  to  -  52  (-20  to  -  125) 

97  (60) 
30  mph)  9 
(25-55  mph)  18 


Some  significant  break- 
throughs have  occurred  in  these 
projects,  such  as  the  lightweight 
flywheel  design  by  Garrett  and  the 
transistor  modules  by  General 
Electric. 


and  1981  of  up  to  15  full  size  EV 
batteries  from  pilot  development 
lines.  A  National  Battery  Test  Labo- 
ratory is  operational  at  ANL  to 
evaluate,  verify  and  make  test 
comparisons  of  cells,  modules  and 


Rtrrte^  Flerti 


c  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Program. 


batteries  under  uniformly  applied 
test  conditions. 

For  the  DOE  program, 
NASA's  Lewis  Research  Centers 

vgotiating  contracts  covering 
improved  and  advanced  EHV  pro- 
pulsion systen  component  technol- 
ogy These  improved  technology 
contracts  cover.  (1)  a.c.  motor  con- 
trollers, (2)  mechanically  comrau- 
tated  d.c.  motors,  (3)  electronically 
commutated  d.c.  motors  and  (4) 
energy  buffer  for  regenerative 
braking.  Advanced  d.c.  motor  con- 
trollers and  electric  motor  develop- 
ment contracts  are  also  being 
negotiated. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

In  compliance  with  Public 
Law  94-413,  the  DOE  issued  per- 
formance standards  on  May  30, 
1978,  for  the  first  demonstration 
vehicle  acquisition.  A  summary  of 
the  standards  for  personal  use  and 
commercial  vehicles  is  given  in 
Table  II. 


public  utilities  or  delivery  services, 
or  marketing  and  service  opera- 
tors, who  will  sell  or  lease  to  indi- 
viduals or  small  companies.  In 
addition  to  the  private  sector  site 
operators,  federal,, state  and  local 
government  fleets  will  participate 
in  the  demonstration  program. 
Over  50  cities  have  indicated  an 
interest  in  the  program. 

After  the  demonstration  oper- 
ators have  purchased  their  vehi- 
cles from  the  manufacturers,  the 
operational  phase  of  the  project 
will  begin,  and  data  will  be  kept  on 
the  functioning  of  the  vehicles. 

INCENTIVES 

Congress  incorporated  pro- 
visions for  incentives  (such  as  Loan 
Guaranties)  in  Public  Law  94-413 
to  encourage  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  the  program.  Under 
its  provisions,  private  loans  up  to  $3 
million  per  project  may  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  federal  government.  A 
ceiling  of  $60  million  has  been  set 


TABLE  II  SUMMARY-PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  ELECTRIC  AND  HYBRID  VEHICLES 


Personal  Use 

Commercial 

Parameter 

Conditions 

(Note  1) 

(Note  1} 

Acceleration 

0-50  km/h 

15  sec. 

15  sec. 

Gradeability 

@  25  km/k 

10% 

10% 

Gradeability  Limit 

for  20  sec. 

20% 

20% 

Forward  Speed 

for  5  min. 

80  km/h 

70  km/h 

Range  (SAE  227a) 

EV 

50  km-C  cycle 

50  km-B  cycle 

HV 

200  km-C  cycle 

200  kkm-B  cycle 

Energy 

Consumption 

EV 

Hv  (Note  2) 

1.3  Mf/km 
(non-elec) 

9.8kj/km.kg 
(non-elec) 

Battery 

Recharge  Time 

from  80% 

10  hours 

discharge 
(110  or  220 
vac) 

Safety 

Emissions 

Recharge  Control 

State-of-Charge  Meter 

Odometer 

Heater 

Documentation 

Notes:  1)  SAE  1227a  Test  Pi 

2)  Non-Electrical  Cc 

3)  Refer  to  official  pi 


NHTSA  Stds.  *  +  others 
FED.  Stds 
YES 
YES 
YES 

Available  as  Option 
YES 


res  apply 

:t,or  must  be  75%  of  total  energy  consumed 
n  of  standards 


To  implement  the  EHV 
Demonstration  Project,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  will  utilize  local 
demonstration  site  operators  who 
will  provide  the  requisite  mainte- 
nance and  parts  supply  support  as 
well  as  furnishing  operator  or  mar- 
ket demonstration  vehicles. 

The  private  sector  groups  will 
be  either  fleet  operators,  such  as 


for  the  aggregate  amount  of 
guaranties  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  Public  Law  95-238  also 
amended  the  Loan  Guaranties 
section  of  the  original  act  by  estab- 
lishing an  Electric  and  Hybrid 
Vehicle  Development  Fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Another  incentive  for  small 
business  is  the  availability  of  plan- 


ning grants  for  firms  who  lack*the 

funds  necessary  to  prepare  and 
submit  proposals. 

In  addition  to  the  financial 
incentives,  Congress  authorized 
the  conduct  of  studies  and  re- 
search programs  on  incentives  that 
will  encourage  greater  use  of  elec- 
tric and  hybrid  vehicles.  A  number 
of  studies  have  been  initiated 
identifying  barners  to  the  use  of 
EHVs  and  suggesting  corrective 
incentives. 

STUDIES 

Section  13  of  Public  Law  94- 
413  states  that  four  specific  areas 
are  to  be  studied: 

(1)  Institutional  Factors  that 
may  bias  the  transportation  system 
towards  vehicles  of  particular 
characteristics.  A  study  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Transportation  Sys- 
tems Center  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation,  in  August,  1977. 
A  continuing  effort  is  being  made 
by  TSC  to  suggest  alternative  ways 
of  overcoming  the  barriers  of  EHV. 

(2)  Long-Range  Material 
Demands  and  Pollution  Effects 
stemming  from  the  use  of  electric 
and  hybrid  vehicles.  This  study  was 
completed  by  General  Research 
Corporation  on  August  11,  1977. 

(3)  Safety  Standards  and 
Regulations  for  electric  and  hybrid 
vehicles  are  recommended  to  DOE 
by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation. 

(4)  Regenerative  Braking  sys- 
tem effectiveness  and  feasibility  for 
electric  automobiles.  This  study  is 
being  conducted  for  DOE  by  The 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory. 

In  addition,  DOE  is  working 
cooperatively  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  agricultural  uses  of  electric 
vehicles. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  fed- 
eral program  is  to  assist  in  the 
commercialization  of  a  viable  and 
competitive  electric  vehicle 
industry.  With  an  industry  capable 
of  producing  electric  and  hybrid 
vehicles  for  personal  use  and  com- 
mercial vans  at  competitive  life 
cycle  costs,  it  is  possible  that  as 
many  as  10  million  electric  and 
hybrid  vehicles  will  be  part  of  the 
transportation  fleet  in  the  year 
2000.  This  will  result  in  an  annual 
saving  of  100  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  year# 


State  of  the  Art  Assessment  Update 


W»J»  Dippold,  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  summarizes 
the  results  of  1978  electric  vehicle  state-of-the-art 
assessment  reports: 

It  is  clear  from  the  data  of  the  various  reports  that 
vehicles  with  current  technology  in  batteries,  controllers 
and  motors  provide  more  energy  efficiency  with  four- 
speed  manual  transmissions  than  vehicles  without  trans- 
missions or  those  using  automatic  transmissions.  The 
data  show  this  to  be  true  of  both  personal  and  commer- 
cial vehicles. 

Because  of  the  large  variation  in  motor  characteris- 
tics, particularly  torque,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  value  of 
a  transmission  on  time  to  accelerate  to  moderate  speeds. 
The  analysis  is  equally  difficult  on  gradeability  at  low 
speeds  above  5  kilometers  per  hour.  The  original  SOAA 
report  shows  that  the  gradeability  limit  at  two  to  three 
kilometers  per  hour  of  a  current  SOA  vehicle  is  measur- 
ably improved  by  a  four-speed  manual  transmission. 
Without  a  transmission,  it  is  clearly  observable  during 
testing  that  the  battery  current  demand  on  starting  is 
much  higher.  This  is  particularly  true  of  vehicles  that  are 
geared  to  have  top  speeds  greater  than  70  kilometers  per 
hour  and  that  are  not  equipped  with  a  maximum  current 


limit  controller.  The  data  show  the  gradeability  of  vehi- 
cles with  four-speed  transmissions  to  be  better  than  the 
gradeability  of  vehicles  without  transmissions  at  vehicle 
speeds  of  50  kilometers  per  hour  and  greater. 

While  these  few  vehicles  provide  insufficient  data  to 
draw  firm  conclusions  either  presently  or  long-term,  the 
data  do  indicate  that  there  are  some  distinct  advantages 
to  a  four-speed  transmission  in  current  technology  elec- 
tric vehicles.  The  effects  on  energy  efficiency  (range 
improvement),  reduction  of  power  demands  on  the  bat- 
tery at  start-up  and  improvements  in  gradeability  at 
moving  traffic  speeds  would  appear  to  offset  the  incon- 
venience of  having  to  shift  while  driving.  Opportunities 
are  clearly  visible  for  improvements  in  controller-motor 
designs  to  limit  the  power  demands  on  the  battery  for 
routine  start-up  of  a  vehicle  without  a  transmission  and  to 
improve  the  torque  characteristics  (i.e.,  gradeability)  at 
the  higher  speed  end.  Alternatively,  transmission  design 
opportunities  continue  to  be  visible  with  the  objective  of 
maintaining  the  apparent  advantages  of  the  four-speed 
transmission  but  requiring  no  overt  action  on  the  part  of 
the  driver  to  change  gears# 

From  the  paper:  Electric  Vehicle  State-of-the-Art  Assessment  Update. 


The  smog  fighters 
are  coming. 

— by  D.L.  Harbaugh,  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  USA 


AN  L.A.  STUDY  SHOWS 
EVS  WOULD  SHARPLY  REDUCE 
TODAY'S  ICE  AIR  POLLUTION. 


The  air  pollution  of  an  electric 
vehicle  can  be  compared  to 
that  of  a  gasoline  vehicle  in 
two  ways: 

(1)  total  pollutants  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere  due  to  opera- 
tion of  each  type  vehicle  on  a  per 
mile  basis;  and 

(2)  the  effect  of  these  emis- 
sions in  terms  of  ground  level  con- 
centration. 

The  emitted  pollutants 
include  not  only  those  from  the 
vehicle  but  also  emission  from  the 
power  plant  (to  generate  the  elec- 
tricity required  to  charge  the  EV 
battery)  and  the  oil  refinery  (for 
manufacture  of  both  the  gasoline 
and  power  plant  fuel  oil).  The 
emissions  for  the  electric  vehicle 
are  calculated  based  on  an  oil- 
fired  generating  plant  because: 

(1)  these  plants  generate  the 
majority  of  Southern  California 
Edison  power  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area;  and 

(2)  it  simplifies  the  problem  of 
power  and  pollutants  mix  analysis 
(i.e.,  from  hydro,  nuclear,  etc.). 

The  time  frame  used  for  this 
analysis  was  1980  because: 

(1)  it  is  sufficiently  near-term 
to  use  current  SCE  data,  and 

(2)  a  number  of  the  references 
from  which  data  have  been 
extracted  have  used  1980  as  the 
study  year 

SCE  agrees  with  the  original 
ERDA  estimate  for  EV  energy  con- 
sumption of  0.8  kwhrsmile  and 
this  estimate  has  been  used  to  cal- 
culate the  total  pollutants  per  mile 
in  the  pollution  table. This  table  is  a 
"worst  case"  example,  and  it  still 
indicates  that,  except  for  S02,  the 
electric  vehicle  will  be  clearly 
superior  to  the  gasoline  vehicle  in 
terms  of  emitted  pollutants 

In  addition,  the  following  fac- 
tors should  also  be  considered  in 
the  comparison: 

(1)  To  the  extent  that  further 
emission  reductions  are  required 


and  can  be  made  practicable  at 
generating  stations,  it  will  further 
reduce  emission  levels.  While 
installation  and  maintenance  of 
control  systems  at  refineries  and 
power  plants  require  a  substantial 
investment,  this  may  ultimately  be 
a  more  practical  solution  than  the 
installation  and  maintenance  of 
millions  of  miniaturized  control  sys- 
tems on  the  automobile  population 
or  disruptive  traffic  control  mea- 
sures. 

(2)  In  practice,  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  automobile  pollu- 
tion control  systems  has  been 
shown  to  deteriorate  because  of 
age  and  inadequate  mainte- 
nance. In  contrast,  power  plant 
emission  controls  are  continuously 
maintained. 

(3)  Most  importantly,  because 
the  pollutants  are  removed  from 
the  sites  of  concentrated  local  pol- 
lution (i.e.,  downtown  freeways) 
and  are  instead  expelled  from  high 
smokestacks,  the  contribution  to  the 


conditions. 

The  end  effect  of  electric  vehi- 
cle use  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
will  be  to  reduce  the  air  pollution 
caused  by  automobile  travel, 
because: 

(1)  Electric  vehicles  introduce 
significantly  less  total  and  individ- 
ual pollutants  on  a  per  mile  basis 
than  gasoline-powered  vehicles 
(except  for  S02  emissions,  which 
are  only  slightly  greater  on  a  per 
mile  basis  in  the  worst-case  analy- 
sis). It  should  also  significantly 
reduce  formation  of  oxidant,  a  sec- 
ondary pollutant. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  power 
plant  emission  reductions  are 
required,  and  can  practicably  be 
made,  the  comparison  is  even 
more  favorable  for  the  EV. 

(3)  To  the  extent  that  battery- 
charging  energy  is  supplied  by 
nuclear  hydroelectric  and  out-of- 
state  coal-fired  plants,  the  compar- 
ison is  also  more  favorable  for  EVs. 

(4)  Electric  vehicles  will 


TOTAL  POLLUTION  CONTRIBUTION 


Electric  Veh 

HC 

CO 

N02 

S02 

Part. 

Vehicle 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Power  Plant  (a) 

128 

024 

.696 

.752 

080 

Refinery  (b) 

007 

.002 

061 

.198 

010 

Total  (c) 

.135 

.026 

757 

.950 

.090 

Gasoline  Veh 

Vehicle 

41(d) 

9  00(d) 

1.50(d) 

0  13(f) 

012(g) 

Power  Plant 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Refinery  (e) 

99 

0.01 

0.40 

0.71 

0.10 

Total  (c) 

i  40 

901 

1  90 

.84 

0.22 

breathable  ground  level  pollution 
is  sharply  reduced,  in  most  cases 
by  over  99  per  cent. 

Further,  in  populated  areas 
that  are  located  directly  adjacent 
to  power  plant  exhaust  stacks,  pol- 
lutant levels  within  the  ground 
plane  of  the  emission  plume  should 
contribute  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  concentations  that  define  air 
quality  standards  to  protect  health 
and  welfare,  even  under  adverse 


reduce  the  automobile  contribu- 
tion to  ground-level  pollutant  con- 
centrations by  over  90  per  cent, 
because  the  EV  emission  source 
will  be  from  elevated  power  plant 
exhaust  stacks. 

(5)  Shifting  the  automobile 
emissions  point  from  the  individual 
tail  pipe  to  a  power  plant  stack 
offers  continual,  superior  oppor- 
tunities for  control  of  automotive  air 
pollution  emissions* 


The  explosion  very  nearly 
demolished  the  vehicle.  As  a  safe- 
guard against  another  similar  inci- 
dent, all  Lucas  vehicles  were 
withdrawn  from  service,  and  a 
thorough  investigation  was  begun 
to  determine  the  factors  leading  to 
various  situations  where  explo- 
sions can  occur  and  all  possible 
means  of  averting  such  conditions. 


Making  the 
electric  car  safe. 

-by  G.  G.  Harding,  Lucas  Batteries  Ltd.,  United  Kingdom- 

■> 

As  the  development  of  battery 
electric  vehicles  with  good 
1  road  performance  leads  to 
greater  numbers  of  such  vehicles 
being  operated  alongside  their 
conventional  counterparts,  unless 
EVs  are  seen  to  be  at  least  as  safe 
as  ordinary  cars,  their  further 
adoption  could  be  impeded  by  the 
attitudes  of  potential  operators 
and  or  legislators. 

Because  battery-powered 
vehicles  with  high  performance 
have  only  been  introduced  within 
the  last  decade,  equal  safety  stan- 
dards will  need  to  be  achieved  in  a 
very  short  time  in  comparison  with 
conventional  vehicles,  which  have 
had  80  years  to  achieve  present 
levels  of  safety.  To  this  end, 
members  of  the  Lucas  electric  vehi- 
cle development  team  and  others 
associated  with  them  have  given 
serious  attention  to  safety  aspects 
of  EV  designs. 

The  Lucas  electric  vehicle 
program  has  now  run  for  over  10 
years,  and  during  this  time  the  65 
vehicles  that  have  been  built  have 
accumulated  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  under  operational 
conditions,  using  lightweight  lead- 
acid  batteries.  Throughout  this 
development  period,  it  proved  very 
difficult  indeed  to  forecast  some  of 
the  safety  problems,  even  those 
that,  subsequent  to  their  discovery, 
appear  to  have  been  impossible  to 
overlook.  An  example  of  this  was 
the  first  battery  explosion  in  a 
Lucas  vehicle.  The  effect  of  explo- 
sions in  single  cells  is  well  known 
and  produces  little  damage,  but  an 
explosion  due  to  ignition  of  an 
explosive  gas  mixture  that  has 
accumulated  in  the  space  above 
the  battery  as  well  as  in  the  cells 
is  a  very  different  phenomenon. 
This  occurred  during  a  Sunday- 
night  in  the  very  hot  summer  of  1 976 
due  to  an  overcharging  situation  in 
a  garage  which  had  not  been 
approved  by  Lucas. 


CONVENTIONAL  CARS 
HAVE  HAD  80  YEARS  TO 
OVERCOME  THEIR 
HAZARDS.  TO  COMPETE, 
EVS  MUST  ENGINEER  IN 
SAEETY  FROM  THE  START. 


We  examined  such  factors  as 
the  speed  of  gas  dispersion  under 
various  conditions  and  the  rate  at 
which  gas  is  generated  when 
regenerative  braking  is  used  with 
a  battery  near  the  fully  charged 
state.  Tests  clearly  pointed  to  the 
need  for  very  thorough  ventilation 
of  the  battery  compartment.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  build  a 
charger  and  associated  venting 
system  to  meet  strict  requirements 
in  addition  to  the  current  time 
schedule  for  charging  in  the  min- 
imum time  with  minimum  over- 
charge. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  propa- 
gated explosion,  as  opposed  to 
single  cell  explosions,  the  gaseous 
mixture  in  the  battery  compartment 
must  be  kept  below  the  lower 
explosive  limit  (L.E.L.)  under  all 


operating  conditions.  The  L.E.L.  for 
hydrogen  in  air  is  4%  by  volume, 
but  it  is  understood  that,  once  ini- 
tiated, an  explosion  can  be  propa- 
gated at  levels  considerably  below 
this,  and  Lucas  is  aiming  for  a 
hydrogen  level  within  the  battery 
compartment  of  one-quarter  of  the 
L.E.L.  to  prevent  propagation  from 
one  cell  to  another.  To  ensure  that 
this  limit  is  not  exceeded  the  system 
must  be  designed  so  that  the 
charger  limits  the  gassing  current 
to  a  pre-set  level,  and  the  battery 
compartment  is  adequately  venti- 
lated. 

Natural  ventilation  of  the  bat- 
tery compartment  of  the  latest 
Lucas  vehicles  in  service  has  been 
maximized  by  leaving  the  battery 
compartment  open  around  the  top. 
The  interconnections  between 
individual  battery  units  are  sealed 
to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of 
moisture  and  dirt.  However,  with 
the  battery  suspended  only  a  very 
short  distance  below  the  vehicle 
floor,  it  has  been  found  that  such  a 
system  still  requires  some  forced 
ventilation  over  the  tops  of  the  bat- 
teries during  charging,  and  this  is 
achieved  by  tangential  a.c.  mains 
fans. 

An  explosion  can  only  occur, 
of  course,  if  there  is  both  an  explo- 
sive mixture  and  a  suitable  ignition  | 
source,  which  may  be  as  small  as 
a  low  voltage  spark.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  the  positioning  of 
contactors,  dc.  motors  or  any  other 
spark-producing  equipment  in  or 
near  the  battery  compartment 
should  be  avoided. 

HANDLING  BATTERY  PACKS 

In  our  present  van  models, 
the  battery  is  contained  in  a  pan- 
nier, which  is  positioned  under  the 
floor  of  the  vehicle.  In  addition  to 
facilitating  the  removal  and 
replacement  of  the  battery,  by  low- 
ering and  raising  it  vertically,  such 
an  arrangement  has  the  advan- 


From  the  paper  Some  Aspects  of  Electric  Vehicle  Safety 


tage  that  the  body  of  the  vehicle 
can  be  completely  sealed  from  the 
battery  compartment. 

The  battery  pannier,  in  addi- 
tion to  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
battery,  must  also  protect  it  from 
road  debris  which  may  be  thrown 
up  by  the  wheels.  In  addition,  an 
air  space  is  provided  around  the 
battery  units  to  avoid  overheating 
during  prolonged  heavy  charge  or 
discharge  periods.  The  use  of 
stainless  steel  (AISI  Type  316)  pro- 
vides the  required  strength  and 
impact  resistance  to  withstand 
road  usage  and  also  overcomes 
corrosion  problems  associated 
with  accidental  acid  spillage.  Pan- 
niers made  from  GRR  using  fire 
retardant  resins  and  metal  rein- 
forcement as  necessary,  and  from 
other  plastics,  are  being  investi- 
gated, since  they  offer  the  addi- 
tional built-in  safety  feature  of 
electrical  insulation. 

SAFE  WORKING  WITH  HIGH 
VOLTAGE 

High  performance  electric 
vehicles,  by  definition,  require 
motors,  controllers  and  batteries 
that  can  deliver  relatively  high 
levels  of  power.  Mainly  for  reasons 
of  cost,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  cur- 
rents as  low  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore higher  system  voltages  are 
likely  to  be  required  than  have 
generally  been  used  hitherto  on 
battery  vehicles.  The  present  Lucas 
1-ton  payload  delivery  vehicles  use 
50  hp  (37  kW)  traction  motors  with 
a  nominal  system  voltage  of  216  V. 
This  comparatively  high  d.c  volt- 
age clearly  needs  to  be  treated 
with  respect,  and  thorough  pre- 
cautions need  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect personnel  from  electric  shock, 
whether  they  are  using  the  vehicle, 
servicing  it  or  attending  to  the  bat- 
teries. 

In  order  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  electric  shocks  on  the 
vehicle  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  chances  of  accidental 
short  circuits  through  insulation 
failure,  the  high  voltage  power  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  be  totally  iso- 
lated electrically  from  the  vehicle 
body,  so  that  accidental  contact 
with  a  "live"  potential  will  not  com- 
plete a  circuit  to  earth. 

The  mam  battery  connections 
are  linked  to  the  controller  via  dou- 
ble pole  isolating  contactors,  which 
are  normally  in  the  open  position 


except  when  the  controller  is 
switched  on. 

The  ability  to  remove  the  bat- 
tery complete  in  its  pannier  also 
enables  the  high  voltage  connec- 
tions to  the  vehic]e  to  be  broken 
automatically  by  means  of  a  plug 
and  socket  without  the  need  for  any 
manual  removal  of  connecting 
leads  within  the  vehicle. 

ELECTRONIC  CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 

In  an  electric  vehicle  incor- 
porating a  thynstor  as  its  mam  cur- 
rent control  element,  the  motor 
power  is  controlled  by  rapid 
swtchmg  of  the  motor  current  by  a 
solid  state  device.  This  provides 
very  smooth  control  of  the  traction 
motor  and  also  enables  the  full 
performance  of  the  vehicle  to  be 
maintained  until  the  battery  is 
almost  fully  discharged. 

In  the  event  of  a  malfunction, 
however,  the  current  switch  can 
remain  in  the  "on"  position,  so  that 
the  driver  loses  control  of  the  motor 
current.  With  a  series  motor,  by  its 
very  nature  this  means  a  high  fault 
torque  or  motor  power,  until  inter- 
rupted by  the  system  fuse.  Nor- 
mally this  takes  place  almost 
instantaneously,  and  there  is  no 
danger  to  the  vehicle  occupants  or 
bystanders,  but  in  certain  circum- 
stances the  fuse  may  take  some 
time  to  blow,  resulting  in  a  tempo- 
rary effect  somewhat  similar  to  a 
throttle  sticking  on  an  ICE  vehicle. 
All  our  latest  vehicles  are  fitted  with 
a  cut-out  button,  designed  to 
enable  a  driver  to  isolate  the  bat- 
tery from  the  drive  system  in  an 
emergency. 

FUSES  AND  CIRCUIT  BREAKERS 
Fuses  are  essentially  non- 
ideal  circuit  elements,  taking  a 
finite  time  to  blow,  depending  on 
the  degree  of  overload.  In  a  series 
system,  at  high  vehicle  speeds,  the 
fault  current  is  limited  by  the  series 
motor  characteristic,  and  blowing 
times  can  be  relatively  long.  The 
rating  of  fuse  necessary  to  protect 
the  vehicle  against  the  conse- 
quences of  control  failure  may  be 
lower  than  that  which  would  other- 
wise be  chosen  for  the  application, 
leading  to  a  somewhat  reduced 
life.  It  has  also  been  established 
that  even  if  a  fuse  is  operated 
within  its  rating,  the  combination  of 
vibration  and  thermal  cycling 


experienced  in  the  normal  dutyH1 
cycle  of  a  vehicle  will  eventually  J  : 
cause  the  failure  of  a  present  genl  I 
eration  semiconductor  fuselr 
through  mechanical  fatigue  of  their 
fuse  elements.  Because  of  these!  I 
shortcomings,  we  are  investigating ||: 
the  possiblity  of  using  a  magnetic  I 
circuit  breaker  as  the  pnmary  cir-|'. 
cuit  protection  element. 

REGENERATIVE  BRAKING 

Regenerative  braking  is  fitted 
to  Lucas  vehicles  for  three  main 
reasons:  first,  to  reduce  wear  of  the 
normal  friction  braking  system, 
thereby  reducing  down  time  and 
maintenance  costs;  second,  to 
reduce  the  extent  to  which  a  vehi- 
cle's battery  is  discharged  by  any 
given  duty  cycle,  since  this  may 
increase  battery  life;  and  third,  to 
improve  the  feel  or  "dnveability"  of 
the  vehicle. 

The  design  of  the  regenera- 
tive braking  system  is  such  that  the 
first  element  of  regenerative  brak- 
ing comes  into  operation  when  the 
accelerator  pedal  is  released.  This 
roughly  equates  to  "engine  brak- 
ing" in  an  ICE  vehicle.  The  first 
movement  of  the  brake  pedal 
brings  into  operation  a  higher  level 
of  regenerative  braking,  which  at 
its  maximum  gives  rise  to  a  retar- 
dation of  the  order  of  20%g.  On  the 
latest  vehicles,  provided  the  brake 
pedal  remains  depressed,  regen- 
erative braking  remains  in  opera- 
tion until  the  vehicle  is  virtually  at 
rest. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been 
suggested  that  relatively  high 
levels  of  regenerative  braking  can 
only  be  applied  with  safety  to 
front-wheel-drive  vehicles,  and 
that  on  ice-covered  roads  regener- 
ative braking  of  the  level  used  on 
Lucas  vehicles  applied  to  the  rear 
wheels  only  might  induce  danger- 
ous wheel  skids.  International 
braking  regulations  also  specify 
that  the  service  braking  action 
should  be  on  all  wheels  and  that 
an  increasing  pedal  movement 
should  be  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  vehicle  retardation, 
and  vice  versa.  The  particular  fea- 
tures of  regenerative  braking  may 
not  be  entirely  compatible  with 
these  regulatory  requirements  and 
may  necessitate  further  discussion. 

Lucas  has  conducted  a 
number  of  tests  in  an  endeavor  to 
establish  whether  rear  wheel  skids 


can  be  induced  under  adverse 
conditions  by  regenerative  brak- 
ing. Although  it  is  not  claimed  that 
such  testing  has  been  exhaustive, 
so  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
induce  rear  wheel  skids  by  this 
means. 

PARKING  BRAKES 

Unlike  ICE  vehicles,  electric 
vehicles  of  the  type  not  fitted  with 
an  automatic  gearbox  have  no 
means  other  than  the  parking 
brake  for  locking  the  wheels  when 
parked.  In  hilly  terrains,  some 
operators  of  Lucas  vehicles  have 
reguested  an  additional  means  of 
locking  the  wheels.  This  is  because 
parking  brake  ratchets  are  known 
to  fail  from  time  to  time.  It  is  desir- 
able to  be  able  to  meet  this 
reguirement,  and  we  are  currently 
working  on  alternative  solutions. 

WATER  WADE  TESTS 

Lucas  does  not  intend  ever  to 
be  a  company  that  manufactures 
vehicles  In  order  to  ensure  that  the 
complete  vehicle  into  which  the 
Lucas  drive  system  is  fitted  is  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  it  is  necessary 
for  it  to  be  developed  and  tested  by 
its  manufacturer.  Lucas  considers 
itself  very  fortunate  to  be  working 
closely  with  GM's  UK  subsidiary, 
Vauxhall  Motors,  and  sharing  a 
joint  development  program  with 
them.  In  addition  to  performance 
and  handling,  the  program  has 
included  shallow  water  wade  tests, 
which  initially  showed  that  water 
entered  the  control  system  housing, 


the  motor,  the  main  battery  con- 
nection and  the  battery  compart- 
ment itself.  Gradually  these 
problems  have  been  overcome, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  drive  vehi- 
cles at  25  mph  (40kph)  in  water  4 
inches  (100mm)  deep  without 
problems  even  under  these  very 
severe  conditions. 

SILENCE 

One  of  the  attributes  of  elec- 
tric vehicles  freguently  alleged  by 
many  people  to  be  both  an 
environmental  advantage  and  at 
the  same  time  also  a  hazard  is  their 
relative  silence.  It  is  often  sug- 
gested that,  being  silent,  they  must 
present  additional  danger  to 
pedestrians,  particularly  to  old 
people. 

So  far  we  have  not  experi- 
enced this  problem  in  service  and 
believe  that  this  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  cities  most  vehi- 
cles are  preceded  by  a  vehicle  and 
also  followed  by  another.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  stand  on  the 
sidewalk  and  pick  out  which  of  the 
three  fairly  closely  spaced  vehicles 
is  the  guiet  electnc.  The  relative 
silence  of  the  many  thousands  of 
electric  milk  delivery  vehicles 
operating  in  the  UK  is  not  known  to 
have  caused  any  significant  safety 
problems. 

HEATING 

It  is  now  almost  universally 
accepted  that  the  most  appro- 
pnate  means  of  heating  an  electric 
vehicle  is  by  one  of  the  several 


types  of  proprietary  combustion 
heaters  currently  available.  These 
are  manufactured  as  either  air-or- 
water-heaters,  and  alternative 
types  will  operate  on  gasoline, 
kerosene  or  bottled  gas.  Kerosene 
for  heating  is  safer  under  crash 
conditions  than  gasoline,  and  to 
add  to  the  safety,  the  fuel  tank  is 
filled  with  aluminum  mesh  and  is 
positioned  in  a  relatively  safe  situ- 
ation behind  the  front  axle  beam. 

DRIVER  CONTROLS 

A  feature  included  on  every 
Lucas  vehicle  has  been  the  auto- 
matic selection  of  a  "no-drive"  situ- 
ation if  the  eguivalent  of  the 
ignition  key  is  turned  to  the  "off" 
position.  This  is  to  ensure  that  when 
the  driver  switches  on  again  move- 
ment of  the  accelerator  pedal  will 
not  cause  the  vehicle  to  move  at  all, 
let  alone  in  an  unexpected  direc- 
tion. In  order  to  move  the  vehicle  at 
all  after  turning  the  key,  the  driver 
must  make  a  positive  selection  of 
the  direction  in  which  he  wishes  to 
move  before  the  accelerator 
becomes  operative.  In  addition, 
Lucas  vehicles  incorporate  a 
speed  limiting  device  whenever 
reverse  is  selected,  but  the  device 
does  not  limit  the  torgue  available. 

Lucas  believes  that  there 
should  be  free  exchange  of  infor- 
mation on  all  aspects  of  safety 
among  companies  involved  in 
electric  vehicle  development,  to 
ensure  that  these  vehicles  become 
as  safe  as  possible  as  soon  as 
possible© 
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shape  of  the  future. 


THREE  PLUG-IN 
PROTOTYPES  FROM  SOME 
100  SHOWN  AT  THE  FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
VEHICLE  SYMPOSIUM. 


General  Electric  Research  and 
Development  Center 
PO.  Box  8,  Schenectady,  N  Y  12301 


Named  in  honor  of  General 
Electrics  100th  birthday,  this 
four-passenger,  front-wheel 
drive  subcompact  was  designed 
to  achieve  top  performance  from 
off-the-shelf  components  and  com- 
mercially available  battery  sys- 
tems. It  was  built  to  GE  speci- 
fications by  Triad  Services,  Inc.,  of 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  and  is  pow- 
ered by  18  six-volt,  lead-acid  bat- 
teries from  Globe-Union,  Inc. 

The  vehicle  has  a  range  of  75 
miles  at  a  constant  40  miles  per 
hour,  a  cruising  speed  of  55  mph 
and  a  passing  speed  of  up  to  60 
mph.  In  stop-and-go  urban  driv- 
ing, its  range  is  about  45  miles 
between  charges.  It  can  accelerate 
from  zero  to  30  mph  in  nine  sec- 
onds. 

The  Centennial  Electric 
weighs  3,250  pounds,  including 
batteries.  It  stands  53.3  inches  high, 


is  160  inches  long,  66.1  inches  wide 
and  has  a  wheelbase  of  92  inches. 
Ground  clearance  is  six  inches.  It 
has  a  low  center-of-gravity,  be- 
cause 1,225  pounds  of  batteries  are 
slung  on  a  movable  trolley  be- 
neath the  vehicle  and  run  nearly  its 
full  length.  It  has  no  grill,  because 
there  is  no  radiator  to  cool. 

To  keep  the  car  low  to  reduce 
air  drag,  as  well  as  to  permit  easier 
entry  and  exiting,  the  back  seats 
face  to  the  rear  and  are  entered 
through  a  hatchback-type  rear 
door.  Because  the  front  doors  open 
out  and  forward  on  hinged  links, 
they  can  be  opened  fully  even 
when  the  car  is  parked  within  14 
inches  of  an  obstacle. 

Auxiliary  eguipment  includes 
a  gasoline-type  heater,  AM/FM/ 
CB  radio  and  electric  windshield 
wipers  and  defrosters.  Fans,  head- 
lights and  other  accessories 


operate  off  a  standard  12 -volt  bat- 
tery, which  is  connected  to  an  on- 
board battery  charger. 

Although  the  car  is  not  for 
sale,  it  was  designed  to  sell  for 
about  $6,000  if  100,000  vehicles 
were  manufactured  annually  in 
one  plant© 


The  Endura 


Globe-Union,  Inc. 
5757  Green  Bay  Avenue, 
P.O.  Box  591 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201 


This  four-passenger  test  car, 
designed  by  the  world's  larg- 
est manufacturer  of  automo- 
tive replacement  batteries,  had  its 
preliminary  performance  testing 
during  a  harsh  Milwaukee  winter. 
After  an  overnight  charge,  the  En- 
dura  was  driven  on  suburban 
streets  at  city  speeds  of  30-35  mph 
for  over  100  miles.  It  also  reached 
speeds  in  excess  of  60  mph  under 
expressway  conditions. 

The  Endura's  power  source 
consists  of  twenty  12-volt,  lead-acid 
Globe-Union  electric  vehicle  bat- 
teries mounted  on  an  aluminum 
frame  and  roller  sub-assembly 
tray,  with  access  through  the  front 
bumper  section. 

fie  rear-wheel  drive  system 
is  powered  by  a  20  horsepower, 
120-volt  series  wound  motor,  0- 
5000  rpm  with  100  cfm  forced  air 
cooling.  The  motor  is  integrally 


mounted  to  a  planetary  transmis- 
sion, transaxle  and  differential  ar- 
rangement. Total  gear  ratio 
reduction  4.93:1. 

The  body  is  lightweight  fi- 
berglass with  integral  steel  roll 
cage  laminated  to  the  interior  for 
strength.  A  small  spoiler  on  the 
undercarriage,  plexiglass-cov- 
ered rectangular  headlights,  re- 
cessed wipers  and  flush-mounted 
windshield  reduce  air  flow  resist- 
ance. 

The  frame  is  aluminum  alloy 
for  maximum  weight  savings  and 
corrosion  resistance.  There  is  in- 
dependent front  and  rear  suspen- 
sion. 

Specifications:  wheelbase, 
108  inches;  track  front,  60  inches, 
rear,  58.8  inches;  length,  184 
inches;  width,  72  inches;  battery 
weight,  1,300  lbs;  total  weight, 
3,200  lbs* 


V5i 


Copper  Electric  Town  Car 


Copper  Development 
Association  Inc. 
405  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


f^V^JA  tne  copper  and 
Bj-IIAB  brass  industry's 
••■^■■j advanced  market 
development  arm,  first  introduced 
its  Town  Car  in  1975.  This  current 
model,  built  by  Triad  Services  to 
CDA  specifications,  is  the  fourth  in 
3  series  of  prototypes,  with  each 
representing  a  technological  ad- 
vance over  the  previous  vehicle. 

This  advanced  Town  Car  has 
a  range  of  120  miles  at  a  cruising 
speed  of  40  mph  and  a  top  speed  in 
sxcess  of  55  mph.  The  hatch-back 
two-seater  weighs  2,972  lbs.,  in- 
cluding the  approximately  1,200 
lbs.  of  its  18  six-volt,  lead-acid  bat- 
teries. The  unitized  body  is  con- 
structed of  sheet  steel  external 
panels  with  welded  box  structures 
and  other  shapes  for  reinforce- 
ment in  keeping  with  the  design 
requirement  that  it  be  adaptable 
to  mass  production. 


The  Copper  Electric  Town 
Car  has  a  front  wheel  drive  sys- 
tem, utilizing  a  specially  wound, 
separately  excited  electric  motor 
with  a  matched  field  control  sys- 
tem. It  also  features  regenerative 
braking,  which  has  resulted  in  im- 


proved range. 

Because  the  doors  swing  out- 
ward far  enough  to  clear  the  car's 
body,  then  travel  rearward  paral- 
lel to  the  body,  easy  entry  and 
exiting  is  possible  with  just  11 
inches  of  clearance  available* 


Test  drives 


sion  of  the  standard  gasoline-pow- 
ered van  supplied  to  the  US  Postal 
Service  in  large  guantities.  Sus- 
pension and  brake  modifications 
were  made  to  accommodate  the 
higher  weight  of  the  electric  ver- 
sion. Final  curb  weight  of  the  elec- 
tric version  was  1651  Kg  (3,632  lbs.). 

In  selecting  a  propulsion  sys- 
tem approach  and  designing  the 
system,  major  attention  was  given 
to  the  following  reguirements: 

•  Efficiency—  In  order  to  minimize 
battery  size  and  vehicle  operating 
cost,  the  maximum  propulsion  sys- 
tem efficiency  available  with  state- 
of-the-art  components  was  sought. 

•  Performance— The  vehicle  must 
satisfy  the  specified  acceleration, 
top  speed,  and  gradeability  re- 
quirements but  should  not  signifi- 
cantly exceed  these  requirements 
if  battery  energy  consumption  is  to 
be  minimized. 

•  Safety— The  vehicle  must  be  safe  to 
operate  and  always  under  the  op- 
erator's control.  Failures  should 
shut  down  the  system.  Shock  haz- 
ard must  be  eliminated. 

•  Maintainability  and  Serviceabil- 
ity—Easy serviceability  was  con- 
sidered cntical,  with  particular  at- 
tention given  to  easy  battery 
accessibility  and  serviceability. 

•  Life— Long  service  life  is  required 
for  cost  effective  operation.  The 
battery  is  the  largest  single  con- 
tributor to  operational  cost,  thus 
proper  battery  selection  is  impor- 
tant. 

•  Quiet,  Smooth  Operation— An 
electric  vehicle  is  expected  to  be 
quiet  and  smooth,  thus  particular 
attention  was  given  to  this  area. 

An  additional  consideration 
was  component  availability  on  a 
short  time  schedule  with  a  mini- 
mum of  tooling.  This  latter  require- 
ment restncted  consideration  to  DC 
motor?,  since  AC  motor  controllers 
could  not  be  available  within  the 
allowable  time  period.  Also,  only 
available  production  transmis- 
Electric  Vehicle  Fleet  Application. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD, 
PILOT  PROJECTS  ARE 
ASSESSING  ELECTRIC 
VEHICLES.  HEREWITH, 
THREE  EXAMPLES. 


sions  and  final  drives  could  be 
considered.  The  U.S.  Postal  specifi- 
cations preclude  the  use  of  a  man- 
ual transmission  and  clutch,  thus 
further  restricting  the  consideration 
to  drive  systems  that  were  auto- 
matic in  nature. 

The  system  selected  for  this 
application  was  the  direct- 
coupled,  separately-excited  DC 
motor  with  a  thynstor  chopper  used 
for  armature  voltage  and  field  volt- 
age control.  This  system  offered 
significant  efficiency  advantages 
in  all  cases  plus  cost  and  weight 
advantages  in  most  cases. 

The  propulsion  battery  is  the 
heart  of  any  electnc  vehicle.  The 
key  battery  characteristics  consid- 
ered for  this  application  were: 

•  Life— The  specification  required  a 
minimum  life  of  four  years. 

•  Energy  Density— The  battery  must 
have  sufficient  energy  available  to 
allow  the  vehicle  to  meet  the  speci- 
fied vehicle  range  of  20  miles  with 
300  stop/  starts  per  the  specified 
postal  mission. 

•  Power  Density— The  battery's 
power  output  must  be  adequate  to 
allow  the  vehicle  to  meet  the  accel- 
eration requirements. 

•  Serviceability— The  battery  con- 
figuration should  allow  easy  ser- 
vicing, i.e.,  addition  of  water, 
cleaning,  etc.,  when  installed  in  the 
vehicle. 

Of  course,  only  lead-acid 
batteries  were  available  in  a  prac- 
tical sense.  From  the  types  avail- 
able, the  semi-industrial  battery 
was  chosen  as  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive of  those  that  allowed. the  vehi- 
cle performance  requirements  to 
be  met. 

The  completed  vehicle  has 
been  tested  against  the  require- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
specification  on  three  occasions. 
Representative  achieved  perform- 
ance is: 

Range:  45  Km  (28  miles)  with 
300  stop  starts 


POST  OFFICE 
DELIVERY  VANS 
[N  CALIFORNIA 

by  B.  W.  Burrows,  W.  J.  Wysor  and 
R.  J.  Hartman,  Gould  Inc.,  USA 

The  largest  electric  fleet  opera- 
tion in  the  U.S.  today  is  that  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  In 
1975-76,  362  electric  vans  having  a 
unique  propulsion  system  were 
completed  and  delivered.  The  ve- 
hicles are  now  in  service  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  the 
greatest  concentration  in  Califor- 
nia. These  electric  vans,  manufac- 
tured by  AM  General,  utilize 
electric  propulsion  systems  de- 
signed and  manufactured  by 
Gould  specifically  for  the  postal 
delivery  type  application.  The  sys- 
tem design  stressed  high  efficiency, 
safety,  cost  effectiveness  and  satis- 
faction of  the  specified  perform- 
ance requirements.  The  key 
performance  requirements  in  this 
specification  were : 

Range:  32  Km  (20  miles)  with 
300  stop/  starts 

Top  Speed:  53  Km  hr 
(33MPH) 

Acceleration:  0  to  48Km/hr 
(30  miles/  hr)  in  20  seconds 

Gradeability:  0  to  16Km/hr 
(10MPH)  with  122  m  (400  ft) 
Battery  Life:  4  years 
The  AM  General  electric  van, 
designated  the  D}5E,  is  a  conver- 
From  the  paper:  Semi-Industrial  Batteries  for 


Cruise  Speed:  53-64  Km/hr 

Acceleration:  0  to  48  Km/hr 
(30  MPH)  in  20  seconds 

Gradeability.  0  to  26  Km/hr 
(16  MPH)  on  a  10%  grade 

The  vehicle  exceeds  by  a  sig- 
nificant margin  all  of  the  specifi- 
cation requirements  except  accel- 
eration. It  just  met  the  acceleration 
requirements. 

Driver  acceptance  of  the  ve- 
hicle has  been  generally  good. 
The  only  consistent  complaint 
among  drivers  has  been  the  slow 
acceleration. 

Fleet  operation  has  not 
shown  any  major  design  deficien- 
cies associated  with  the  propulsion 
system  drive  train.  Fleet  uptime  has 
stayed  over  96  per  cent  with  opera- 
tion generally  in  the  region  of  98 
per  cent.  This  is  most  favorable, 
considering  the  newness  of  the 
propulsion  system  design  and  the 
very  limited  test  time  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  production  phase.  Field 
experience  has  demonstrated, 
however,  that  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  introducing  significant 
quantities  of  a  new  electric  vehicle 
into  field  use  should  not  be  min- 
imized. Minor  problems  can  be- 
come major  if  not  remedied 
promptly.  Minor  defects  become 
senous  if  they  must  be  corrected  in 
a  large  number  of  vehicles.  This 
must  be  recognized  in  any  new 
program  and  appropriate  provi- 
sions made  to  correct  expeditiously 
any  problems  or  defects  • 


A  CAR  FLEET  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

by  N.S.  Wrench  and  D.F  Porter 
The  Electricity  Council,  United 
Kingdom 

The  Electricity  Council  decided 
in  1966  to  undertake  a  project 
with  a  fleet  of  electric  cars  to 

From  the  nanpr  User  Fxnenence  with  the  Enf: 


C evaluate  the  capability  of  present > 
technology  and  to  quantify  the  ex- 
tent of  further  development  neces- 
sary. The  car  is  the  Enfield  8000,  a 
two-seater  saloon,  powered  by 
eight  traction  monobloc  battenes 
and  one  auxiliary' 12V  battery.  It 
has  a  48V,  6  kW  series  wound 
motor,  controlled  in  six  stages  by 
voltage  switching  (12,  24  and  48V) 
and  field  weakening  at  each  volt- 
age. There  is  no  regenerative 
braking.  The  curb  weight  of  the 
vehicle  is 2,150  lbs  (975  kg),  and  the 
construction  is  a  steel  square  tube 
section  chassis  with  aluminum 
body  panels. 

The  vehicle  is  fitted  with  an 
on-board  dual  charger  which  in- 
dependently recharges  both  the 
48V  and  12V  batteries  in  8  hours, 
using  a  domestic  240V,  13  A  single 
phase  mains  supply. 

The  maximum  speed  of  the 
car  is  40  mph  (64  km  h),  and  the 
0-30  mph  (0-48  km  h)  acceleration 
time  is  12.5s.  Vehicle  driving  range 
on  a  full  battery  charge  is  between 
24  and  56  miles  (39-90  km),  de- 
pending on  driving  conditions.  The 
Enfield  car  meets  all  current  legis- 
lative requirements  in  the  UK  (no 
exemptions  were  sought),  includ- 
ing the  30  mph  (48  km  h)  frontal 
barrier  impact  test. 

A  total  of  66  vehicles  are  par- 
ticipating in  a  national  project  or- 
ganized by  the  Electricity  Council, 
and  they  have  now  been  in  service 
for  periods  of  two  to  three  years. 

The  total  fleet  mileage  is 
193,266  miles  (310965  km)  (April 
1978),  which  corresponds  to  an 
average  of  only  2,928  miles  per  car. 
However,  there  is  a  wide  diversity 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  cars  have 
been  used.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this  diversity,  mainly 
associated  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  project  was  originally 
organized.  As  a  result,  valuable 
lessons  have  been  learned. 

First,  the  decision  to  spread 
the  fleet  throughout  14  different 
Electricity  Boards  resulted  in  prob- 
lems of  project  management  and 
monitoring.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
those  areas  where  cars  have  been 
grouped  in  numbers  of,  say,  four  or 
five,  it  has  been  possible  to  develop 
local  centers  of  expertise  and  en- 
sure a  regular  maintenance  pro- 
gram, with  a  resultant  higher  level 
of  usage  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  staff.  The  following  con- 
held  Car-II 


elusions  can  be  drawn  for  those  j 
vehicles  for  which  good  repair 
maintenance  records  exist: 

1.  Unscheduled  repairs,  which 
were  running  at  a  fairly  high  level 
early  in  the  project,  have  shown  a 
marked  fall,  in  line  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  "teething  troubles"  with 
various  components,  principally 
the  charger  and  controller. 

2.  By  far  the  major  item  of  routine 
maintenance  is  the  topping  up  of 
batteries.  The  provision  of  a  single 
point  manifold  topping  up  system 
is  seen  as  an  essential  feature  of 
future  battery  designs. 

3.  The  normal  automotive  and 
body  components  of  the  vehicle 
have  proved  very  reliable,  with  a 
very  small  servicing  requirement, 
other  than  that  arising  from  acci- 
dent damage. 

4.  There  have  been  no  problems  at 
all  with  the  mechanical  drive 
chain.  The  motor  has  proved  100% 
reliable,  and  no  motor  mainte- 
nance has  yet  been  required. 

5.  The  costs  of  servicing  are  domi- 
nated by  the  battery  replacement 
cost.  Indeed,  battery  depreciation 
is  the  major  factor  in  vehicle  run- 
ning costs. 

It  is  therefore  of  paramount 
importance  to  develop  batteries 
that  not  only  provide  the  required 
range  and  performance  but  also 
have  a  competitive  cost  per  mile 
over  their  life.  Having  concluded 
the  first  phase  of  the  project  using 
SLI  batteries,  we  have  now  em- 
barked upon  a  major  evaluation 
program  of  "lightweight"  traction 
batteries  as  they  become  available 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
battery  evaluation  program  is  still 
at  an  early  stage;  we  plan  to  ex- 
pand both  the  number  of  types  and 
the  numbers  of  each  type  on  trial  in 
order  to  gain  a  comprehensive  set 
of  data  under  a  variety  of  operat- 
ing conditions. 

The  incidence  of  charger 
faults  was  high  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  project  and  was  aggravated 
by  poor  quality  control  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  48V  mains  trans- 
former. This  problem  has  now  been 
cured  by  the  substitution  of  good 
quality  transformers,  and  these  re- 
placements are  proving  fully  reli- 
ih  le 

We  feel  that  there  is  very  sub- 
stantial scope  for  improvement  in 
on-board  vehicle  charger  design, 
particularly  with  a  view  to  reduc- 


ing  its  size  and  weight.  In  this  con- 
text, we  are  following  closely  the 
development  of  high  frequency 
chargers  and  hope  to  evaluate  this 
type  of  charger  in  the  Enfield  car 
during  the  next  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

The  Enfield  project  has,  over 
the  last  2-3  years,  provided  us  with 
very  valuable  information  in  two 
general  areas:  the  organization  of 
a  major  electric  vehicle  project  and 
the  technical  aspects  of  an  electric 
car  that  require  further  develop- 
ment 

There  are  valuable  lessons  to 
be  learned  in  the  first  context,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  con- 
templating EV  development  and 
demonstration  projects  will  take 
note  of  our  experiences,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  vehicles  are  geographically 
distributed.  A  regrouping  of  larger 
numbers  of  vehicles  in  a  smaller 
number  of  locations  is  planned  for 
he  Enfield  project,  and  we  expect 
his  to  prove  highly  beneficial  in 
:erms  of  vehicle  maintenance, 
project  management  and  monitor- 
ng  of  results* 


BUSES  IN  FRANCE 

by  M.  Moneuse,  Electricite  de 
rrance,  France 

Electricite  de  France  has  been 
experimenting  with  electric 
buses  since  1972,  utilizing 
ranous  bus  models  and  operating 
orojects  in  several  different  areas. 

The  most  important  demon- 
stration of  electric  buses  in  France 
rias  taken  place  in  Tours.  These 
demonstrations  were  developed 
oy  the  local  authorities  in  liaison 
with  the  Directors  of  Electricite  de 
"ranee.  They  began  two  years  ago 
,n  January,  1976,  and  ended  two 
/ears  later  in  January,  1978. 

A  town-center  route  was  spe- 


cially created  for  the  tests.  A  run  of 
about  4.5  miles  in  a  figure-eight 
shape  crossed  the  central  area  of 
the  town,  where  little  or  no  service 
was  offered  by  existing  bus  lines. 
After  a  three-month  trial  period,  the 
final  route  was  established,  with 
the  following  operational  condi- 
tions: flat  fare:  1  Fr,  free  for  sub- 
senbers;  stops  at  indicated  points; 
possibility  of  additional  stops  upon 
request  (both  to  get  on  or  off);  pro- 
longed stop  at  the  railroad  station 
(the  central  point  at  the  center  of 
the  figure  eight);  service  every 
weekday  afternoon;  and  service 
frequency  fixed  at  10  minutes. 

This  line  was  developed  to 
contribute  to  the  municipal  efforts 
by  ensuring  a  shuttle  service 
between  car  parks  and  the  town 
center.  The  large  number  of  people 
who  used  this  line  attested  to  its 
usefulness,  and  it  is  still  in  service. 

The  tests  were  conducted 
over  a  period  of  19  months  (two  full 
years  with  a  2'/2  month  interruption 
each  summer).  Total  mileage  was 
52,100  miles.  Significant  statistics 
include: 

•  Number  of  buses  in  use:  4,  later  3 
(3.6  on  average) 

•Average  monthly  mileage:  760 
miles  per  bus 

•  Average  daily  run:  37  miles 

•  Average  number  of  people  per 
day:  450  passengers  per  bus 

•  Energy  consumption  from  mams: 
3.6  kWh  per  mile  (charger  effi- 
ciency 83  to  85%) 

•Unavailability  of  vehicles:  12%. 
Actual  unavailability  was  much 
less,  taking  into  account  the 
presence  of  two  reserve  buses 
during  the  first  year. 

The  Tours  experiment  con- 
firmed the  following  points: 

•A  maximum  speed  of  28  to  31 
mph  is  sufficient  for  town-center 
service. 

•  Industrial  lead-acid  batteries 
are  preferable  to  high  perform- 
ance batteries  (they  were 
changed  at  the  beginning  of 
1977  when  the  buses  were  modi- 
fied). Loss  of  range  is  largely 
offset  by  better  battery  reliability. 
Overheating  is  less  (conse- 
quently losses),  voltage  more 
stable. 

•  Partial  recharges  are  possible  in 
Tcurs  at  the  railroad  station  with- 
out disturbing  the  operational 
schedule. 

Criticisms  made  by  operating 


staff  were  on  maintenance  difficul- 
ties with  mechanical  parts  (brakes, 
suspension,  steering)  where  old  or 
unadopted  solutions  were  chosen, 
and  on  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
batteries.  Remarks  do  not  bring 
into  question  electric  traction, 
which  was  appreciated  by  both 
drivers  and  passengers,  despite  a 
certain  amount  of  noise  made  by 
the  vehicles  at  the  end  of  the  tests. 

The  Tours  project  and  other 
experiments  made  by  the  Study 
and  Research  Administration  of 
Electricite  de  France,  involving 
over  a  million  kilometers  for  light 
vehicles  (1.2  tons)  and  102,000 
miles  for  buses,  show  essentially 
that  lead-acid  batteries  of  approxi- 
mately 40  Wh/kg  are  short-lived, 
which  is  highly  prejudicial  to  oper- 
ational costs  of  vehicles.  The 
amount  entered  under  the  head- 
ing "battery"  is  already  20  to  25%  of  I 
the  total  cost  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  whereas  that  under 
"energy"  is  only  5%. 

Future  research  should  be 
directed  towards  looking  for  a 
compromise  between  the  following 
three  parameters:  size  of  the  bat- 
tery, its  energy-to-weight  ratio  and 
its  cycle  life— resulting  in  lowest 
possible  operational  costs. 

The  environment  of  a  lead  ' 
battery  will  also  contribute  to  its  I 
proper  utilization. 

A  centralized  and  very  reli- 
able waterfeed  system  and,  for 
certain  uses,  a  cooling  system  of 
batteries  are  necessary. 

The  state-ol-charge  indicator, 
apart  from  its  useful  psychological 
role,  will  make  it  possible  to  use 
batteries  for  operational  purposes 
at  an  optimal  discharge  depth.  In 
this  respect  the  average  discharge 
depth  ensuring  longest  battery  life 
(in  miles)  is  not  known.  This  knowl- 
edge would  make  it  possible  to 
lower  operating  costs.  It  should  be 
noted  that  very  few  state-of-charge 
indicators  for  use  on  urban  electric 
vehicles  are  available. 

To  resolve  these  problems, 
new  experiments  on  vehicles  are 
necessary.  Utility  vehicles  and 
buses  can  be  built  with  present 
technology  to  provide  numerous 
services  in  towns.  The  French  Pub-  ! 
lie  Administration  is  convinced  of 
this  and  is  undertaking  work  at 
present  on  vehicles  better  con- 
ceived  than  those  previously 
tested* 


Man  reached  the  moon,  as  predicted, 
with  an  electric  vehicle.  If  an  electric 
vehicle  can  be  got  to  the  moon,surely 
it  can  be  put  on  the  road!9 

—The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ironside 
President  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  Great  Britain 
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"One-third  of  my  life  seems  to  go  in  receiving 
letters,  and  the  other  two-thirds  in  answering  them," 
Lewis  Carroll  protested  in  1879.  And  in  1887,  he 
wrote:  "Life  seems  to  go  in  letter-writing,  and  I'm 
beginning  to  think  the  proper  definition  of  'Man' 
is  'an  animal  that  writes  letters.'  "  Indeed,  a  record 
shows  that  Lewis  Carroll  wrote  and  received  98,721 
letters  in  the  last  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life.  As 


a  clergyman  and  Oxford  mathematics  don,  the  Rev- 
erend Charles  L.  Dodgson  (his  real  name)  was  con- 
servative, religious,  and  serious.  But  as  Lewis 
Carroll,  he  created  the  delightful  Alices  Adventures 
in  Wonderland.  The  whimsy  and  nonsense  of  that 
great  classic  thread  their  way  through  his  letters, 
especially  those  to  young  friends. 

— Morton  N.  Cohen 


To  Mary  MacDonald 

Christ  Church,  Oxford 
November  14,  1864 

My  dear  Mary, 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl,  and  she 
had  a  cross  old  Uncle — his  neighbours  called  him 
a  Curmudgeon  (whatever  that  may  mean) — and 
this  little  girl  had  promised  to  copy  out  for  him  a 
sonnet  Mr.  Rossetti  had  written  about  Shakespeare. 
Well,  and  she  didn't  do  it,  you  know:  and  the  poor 
old  Uncle's  nose  kept  getting  longer  and  longer,  and 
his  temper  getting  shorter  and  shorter,  and  post 
after  post  went  by,  and  no  sonnet  came — I  leave  off 
here  to  explain  how  they  sent  letters  in  those  days: 
there  were  no  gates,  so  the  gate-posts  weren't  obliged 
to  stay  in  one  place — consequence  of  which,  they 
went  wandering  all  over  the  country — consequence 
of  which,  if  you  wanted  to  send  a  letter  anywhere, 
all  you  had  to  do  was  to  fasten  it  on  to  a  gate-post 
that  was  going  in  the  proper  direction  (only  they 
sometimes  changed  their  minds,  which  was 
awkward  I .  This  was  called  "sending  a  letter  by 
the  post."  They  did  things  very  simply  in  those 
days:  if  you  had  a  lot  of  money,  you  just  dug  a  hole 
under  the  hedge,  and  popped  it  in:  then  you  said 
you  had  "put  it  in  the  bank,"  and  you  felt  quite 
comfortable  about  it.  And  the  way  they  travelled 
was — there  were  railings  all  along  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  they  used  to  get  up,  and  walk  along  the 
top,  as  steadily  as  they  could,  till  they  tumbled  off — 
which  they  mostly  did  very  soon.  This  was  called 
''travelling  by  rail."  Now  to  return  to  the  wicked 
little  girl.  The  end  of  her  was,  that  a  great  black 
WOLF  came,  and — I  don't  like  to  go  on,  but 
nothing  was  found  of  her  afterwards,  except  3 
small  bones. 

I  make  no  remark.  It  is  rather  a  horrid  story. 

Your  loving  friend, 
C.  L.  Dodgson 


To  a  girl  named  Christie 

[?October,  1869] 

My  dear  Christie, 

I  greatly  fear 

I'm  wanted  here, 

Which  makes  it  clear 

I  can't  appear 

At  your  "pour  rire" — 

Would  I  were  freer! 

So,  with  a  tear 

(At  which  don't  sneer), 

I  am,  my  dear, 

Your  most  sincere 
C.  L.  Dodgson 
P.S.  If  you  see  Ina  Watson,  please  tell  her  I'm  very 
angry  with  her.  She'll  know  why. 


To  Gertrude  Chataway 

Christ  Church,  Oxford 
December  9,  1875 

My  dear  Gertrude, 

This  really  will  not  do,  you  know,  sending  one 
more  kiss  every  time  by  post:  the  parcel  gets  so 
heavy  that  it  is  quite  expensive.  When  the  postman 
brought  in  the  last  letter,  he  looked  quite  grave. 
"Two  pounds  to  pay,  sir!"  he  said.  "Extra  weight, 
sir!"  (I  think  he  cheats  a  little,  by  the  way.  He  often 
makes  me  pay  two  pounds  when  I  think  it  should 
be  pence. )  "Oh,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Postman ! "  I  said, 
going  down  gracefully  on  one  knee  ( I  wish  you 
could  see  me  go  down  on  one  knee  to  a  Postman — 
it's  a  very  pretty  sight) .  "Do  excuse  me  just  this 
once!  It's  only  from  a  little  girl!" 

"Only  from  a  little  girl!"  he  growled.  "What  are 
little  girls  made  of?"  "Sugar  and  spice,"  I  began  to 
say,  "  and  all  that's  ni — "  but  he  interrupted  me. 
"No!  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean,  what's  the  good  of 
little  girls,  when  they  send  such  heavy  letters?" 
"Well,  they're  not  much  good,  certainly,"  I  said, 
rather  sadly. 

"Mind  you  don't  get  any  more  such  letters,"  he 
said,  "at  least,  not  from  that  particular  little  girl. 
/  know  her  well,  and  she's  a  regular  bad  one!"  That's 
not  true  now,  is  it?  I  don't  believe  he  ever  saw  you, 
and  you're  not  a  bad  one,  are  you?  However,  I 
promised  him  we  would  send  each  other  very  few 
more  letters.  "Only  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy,  or  so,"  I  said.  "Oh!"  he  said.  "A  little 
number  like  that  doesn't  signify.  What  I  meant  is, 
you  mustn't  send  many."  So  you  see  we  must  keep 
count  now,  and  when  we  get  to  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy,  we  mustn't  write  any  more, 
unless  the  postman  gives  us  leave. 

I  sometimes  wish  I  was  back  on  the  shore  at 
Sandown;  don't  you? 

Your  loving  friend, 
Lewis  Carroll 

Why  is  a  pig  that  has  lost  its  tail  like  a  little  girl  on 
the  sea-shore?  Because  it  says,  "I  should  like 
another  Tale,  please!" 


This  is  an  excerpt  from  The  Letters  of  C.  L.  Dodgson,  edited  by 
Morton  N.  Cohen  and  Roger  Lancelyn  Green,  to  be  published 
in  June  by  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York.  The  text  of  the 
letters  is  Copyright  ©  The  Executors  of  the  C.  L.  Dodgson 
Estate  1978.  The  selection,  preface,  and  notes  are  Copyright  © 
Morton  Norton  Cohen  and  Roger  Lancelyn  Green  1978. 


To  Gaynor  Simpson 

[The  Chestnuts,  Guildford] 
December  27, 1873 

My  dear  Gaynor, 

My  name  is  spelt  with  a  "G,"  that  is  to  say 
"Dodgson"  Any  one  who  spells  it  the  same  as  that 
wretch  ( I  mean  of  course  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Commons  j  offends  me 
deeply,  and  for  ever!  It  is  a  thing  I  can  forget,  but 
never  can  forgive!  If  you  do  it  again,  I  shall  call  you 
'"aynor."  Could  you  live  happy  with  such  a  name? 

As  to  dancing,  my  dear,  I  never  dance,  unless  I 
am  allowed  to  do  it  in  my  own  peculiar  way.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  describe  it:  it  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed.  The  last  house  I  tried  it  in,  the  floor 
broke  through.  But  then  it  was  a  poor  sort  of  floor — 
the  beams  were  only  six  inches  thick,  hardly  worth 
calling  beams  at  all:  stone  arches  are  much  more 
sensible,  when  any  dancing,  of  my  peculiar  kind,  is 
to  be  done.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Rhinoceros,  and  the 
Hippopotamus,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  trying  to 
dance  a  minuet  together?  It  is  a  touching  sight. 

Give  any  message  from  me  to  Amy  that  you  think 
will  be  most  likely  to  surprise  her,  and  believe  me 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
Lewis  Carroll 
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To  Mary  MacDonald 

Christ  Church,  Oxford 
March  13,  1869 
Well!  You  are  a  cool  young  lady  indeed!  After 
keeping  me  all  these  weeks  waiting  for  an  answer, 
you  quietly  write  on  another  subject,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened!  I  wrote,  or  have  written 
(observe,  Madam,  that  I  put  it  in  the  preterite  or 
past  tense:  it  isn't  likely  1  ever  shall  write  again 
about  it )  on  the  26th  of  January  last,  offering  you  a 
copy  of  the  German  edition  of  Alice.  Well,  the  days 
rolled  on — and  the  nights  too  (as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember,  one  between  every  two  days,  or  there- 
abouts I ,  and  no  answer  came.  And  the  weeks  rolled 
on,  and  the  months  too,  and  I  got  older,  and  thinner, 
and  sadder,  and  still  NO  answer  came.  And  then 
my  friends  said — how  white  my  hair  was  getting, 
and  that  I  was  all  skin  and  bone,  and  other  pleasant 
remarks — and — but  I  won't  go  on,  it  is  too  dreadful 
to  relate,  except  that,  through  all  these  years  and 
years  of  waiting  and  anxiety  ( all  of  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  26th  of  January  last — you  see,  we 
live  so  fast  at  Oxford  )  still  NO  ANSWER  ever  came 
from  this  granite-hearted  young  person!  And  then 
she  calmly  writes  and  says,  "Oh,  do  come  and  see 
the  race!"  And  I  answer  with  a  groan,  "I  do  see  the 
race — the  human  race — it  is  a  race  full  of  ingrati- 
tude— and  of  all  that  race  none  is  more  ungrate- 
fuller,  more  worser — more — "  my  pen  chokes,  and 
I  can  say  no  more! 

P.S. — I'm  afraid  I  shan't  be  in  town — else  I  should 
be  glad  to  come,  if  only  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  "Monster  of  ingratitude!  Avaunt!" 


To  Mary  Crofts 

2  Wellington  Square,  Hastings 
April  12,  1873 

My  dear  Mary, 

Please  thank  whoever  it  was  that  sent  me  my 
boots — and  the  pen,  which  I  forgot  to  ask  for  in  my 
telegram.  I  will  now  explain  to  you  how  it  was  I 
came  to  leave  the  boots  behind.  You  see,  Ethel  came 
to  help  me  to  pack.  She  is  a  very  useful  littie  body 
(though,  by  the  bye,  she  is  most  useful  when  she 
does  nothing — because,  when  she  does  anything,  it 
is  generally  mischief )  and  I  was  very  glad  to  have 
her  help,  though  it  lost  me  my  time,  my  temper,  and 
my  boots.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  confusion 
of  having  another  person  in  the  room:  for  instance, 
I  said,  "Oh  dear!  I  must  shave  before  I  go:  my 
beard  is  nearly  down  to  my  feet!"  and  I  made  a 
gallon  or  so  of  lather  ready,  and  got  out  two  or  three 
razors — but  then,  as  it  happened,  we  were  both 
running  about  the  room  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  things 
packed,  that  I  couldn't  remember  which  was  which 
— so,  by  mistake,  I  shaved  her  instead.  I  daresay 
you  remarked  how  beautifully  smooth  her  chin  was 
when  she  came  down  to  dinner?  However,  that's 
not  nearly  the  worst.  The  worst  is  now  to  come,  and 
explains  how  the  boots  got  left  behind.  I  said,  "Now, 
Ethel,  there  really  isn't  a  moment  to  lose!  We  must 
get  things  packed!  Remember,  all  the  large  things 
are  to  go  into  the  portmanteau,  and  all  the  small 
things  into  the  carpet-bag.  Now  go  to  work!"  Then 
we  began  running  round  and  round  the  room  like 
mad  things.  The  first  thing  Ethel  did  was  to  put  the 
bed  into  the  portmanteau.  That  was  a  natural  mis- 
take, but  I  told  her  it  must  be  taken  out  again, 
because  there  are  beds  enough  in  the  house  here — 
and  besides,  it  didn't  belong  to  me.  Then  somehow, 
as  we  were  running  round,  I  took  her  up,  among 
some  other  small  things,  and  popped  her  into  the 
bag,  and  just  at  the  same  moment  she  took  me  up 
(as  she  saw  I  was  a  large  thing,  and  didn't  notice  in 
her  hurry  that  I  was  alive )  and  crammed  me  into 
the  portmanteau.  It  was  very  unfortunate,  because 
we  were  a  long  time  in  getting  out  again,  and  that 
made  me  quite  forget  the  boots.  Now  you  under- 
stand how  it  was. 

Love  to  the  rest. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
C.  L.  Dodgson 
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To  Edith  Jebb 

Christ  Church,  Oxford 
February  1,  1870 

My  poor  dear  puzzled  Child, 

I  won't  write  you  such  a  hard  letter  another  time. 
And  can't  you  really  guess  what  the  gentleman 
meant  when  he  said,  "Your  head  is  MT"?  Suppose 
I  were  to  say  to  you,  "Edith  my  dear!  My  cup  is 
MT.  Will  you  B  so  kind  as  2  fill  it  with  T?" 
Shouldn't  you  understand  what  I  meant?  Read 
it  loud  and  try  again. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  say  is,  please  don't  think 
that  I  expect  long  letters  from  you  in  return  for 
my  letters.  I  like  writing  letters  to  you,  but  I  don't 
like  you  to  take  so  much  trouble  in  answering  them. 
Next  time  they  leave  you  alone  and  you  would  like 
a  letter,  tell  me — and  I  shall  be  quite  content  if 
your  answer  is  nothing  but  this: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Dodgson, 
I  remain 

Yours  afftely 
Edith." 

You  see  even  that  short  note  would  tell  me 
something.  I  should  know  that  you  "remain  affec- 
tionate," which  would  be  worth  hearing,  as  of  course 
you  might  have  written 

"I  remain 
Yours  dislikingly." 
Next  time  you  see  that  little  girl  who  sat  next  to 
you  at  tea,  just  ask  her,  from  me,  if  she  is  as  dis- 
agreeable as  ever.  I  rather  want  to  know. 

Ever  yours  afftely 
C.  L.  Dodgson 


To  Mary  Marshal 

Christ  Church,  Oxford 
April  19,  1870 

My  dear  Child, 

1  took  your  letter  and  the  book-marker  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Carroll  this  morning.  He  sends  you  his  thanks 
for  the  book-marker  but  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
take  it.  "I  meant  the  book  for  a  present,"  he  said: 
"I  don't  want  anything  in  exchange!"  However  I 
persuaded  him  to  take  it  at  last.  When  he  saw  your 
letter  he  said  you  were  too  old  for  the  book,  and 
that  I  must  have  made  a  mistake  about  your  age;  he 
thought  you  might  be  "thirty"  not  "thirteen."  "No 
child  of  thirteen  ever  wrote  such  a  hand  as  that!" 
he  cried.  However  I  told  him  you  certainly  were  a 
child,  and  that  you  had  been  to  a  very  good  school 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

He  is  writing  another  book  about  Alice,  telling 
how  she  went  through  the  looking-glass  into  that 
wonderful  house  that  you  see  in  the  looking-glass 
over  the  chimney-piece — but  I  don't  know  when  it 
will  be  finished. 

He  sends  you  his  kind  regards,  and  I  send  mine 
to  your  Grandpapa  and  Grandmamma.  I  am  glad 
you  got  home  safe  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Carroll  says 
I  ought  to  have  seen  you  safe  to  your  journey's  end, 
and  that  he  would  have  behaved  better  if  he  had 
been  in  my  place! 

Very  truly  yours, 
C.  L.  Dodgson 


To  Margaret  Mayhew  and  Ethel  Harland 
Christ  Church,  Oxford 
March  16,  1896 

My  dear  Margarethel, 

It  is  very  nice  of  yow  (of  course  I  have  to  put  a 
double  u  into  the  pronoun  )  to  invite  me;  but  I'm 
sorry  to  say  I  can't  accept  invitations  now.  Six  years 
ago  I  began  refusing  all  invitations:  and  now,  if  I 
were  to  accept  some,  and  not  others,  I  should  offend 
so  many  friends  that  Oxford  would  be  too  hot  to 
hold  me,  and  I  should  have  to  go  and  live  in  Iceland! 

Yowrs  affectionately, 
C.  L.  Dodgson 

(Of  course  I  have  to  divide  myself  in  two,  when 
writing  to  a  double  friend! )  □ 

harper's/ may  1979 
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WOMEN 
N  A  ROMAN  COURTYARD 


r HIEVES?"  KATHERINE  SAID.  "Thieves 
again?" 
"Ladri!  Si,  ladri!"  Lucia  cried, 
brandishing  her  string  shopping  bag. 
Every  day  Lucia  was  robbed  by  thieves, 
e  accusation  never  varied,  and  was  actually 
summons.  Every  day  Katherine  Cardew 
jyed  it  and  ran  downstairs,  hoping  for  a 
ter  and  a  check,  but  prepared  to  listen  to 
cia's  ceremonial  choler.  Lucia  was  their 
dlady  and  therefore  powerful.  If  not  prop- 
y  attended  she  might  lock  the  hot  water 
tcet  or  remove  a  fuse  and  plunge  the  house 
darkness,  or  fill  the  refrigerator  with  fish, 
day's  diatribe  had  to  do  with  the  cost  of 
nerican  instant  puddings,  on  which  the  land- 
[y's  old  mother  depended  for  her  life.  Kath- 
ne  appreciated  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
me,  and  she  naturally  sided  with  the  help- 
s,  but  today  she  was  more  anxious  for  her- 
f.  Two  weeks,  and  no  word  from  Daniel, 
e  knew  that  the  postman  came  at  about  this 
nr,  ten  chimes  from  the  seminary  up  the 
L  Then  she  noticed  the  pocket  to  Lucia's 
iss.  It  contained  two  letters. 
"Niente  lettere?"  she  asked,  hinting. 
Lucia  continued  her  harangue.  Katherine 
uggled  to  understand  the  connection  be- 
;en  Lucia's  mother's  stomach  and  the  post 
ice  strike,  which  had  just  begun  or  just 
Jed.  She  waited  in  some  suspense.  Daniel 
d  been  gone  for  two  whole  weeks.  They  had 
arreled  before,  but  always  made  up.  Now 
;  felt  a  vague  panic  that  maybe  he'd  gone 
ever,  leaving  her  to  manage  two  small  chil- 
;n,  one  persecuted  landlady  and  her  dying 
>ther,  and  the  annihilating  heat  of  a  Roman 
nmer.  She  pointed  to  Lucia's  pocket. 
"Niente  lettere?"  she  repeated.  "From  the 
mor  Cardew?" 
"No.  Non  c'e  niente!" 

Lucia  clutched  the  letters  to  her  bosom.  Oh, 
:  sinful  films  being  made  in  Rome!  Si!  The 
rk  of  the  American  studenti  and  illicit  re- 
ions  in  sleeping  bags  beneath  the  very  por- 
s  of  the  Vatican!  The  poor  Pope.  .  .  .  Kath- 
ne  felt  her  mind  buckle  beneath  Lucia's 
iquence.  She  gave  up  trying  to  translate, 
d  hoarded  her  strength  in  an  effort  at  pa- 
nce.  She  thought  she  glimpsed  Daniel's 
ndwriting,  but  the  ink  was  an  unfamiliar 
Dwn.  Lucia  continued.  Oh,  but  the  polluted 


Tiber!  Katherine  nodded. 
"Si,  Signora  .  .  ." 

The  Signora  Lucia  Felici  wore  a  gold  wed- 
ding ring  embedded  in  a  fleshy  finger,  but 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  Signor  Felici,  and 
Katherine  guessed  he'd  run  off  years  ago. 
Sometimes  she  doubted  his  existence  alto- 
gether. Who  would  marry  such  a  woman?  Her 
eyes  were  small  and  black;  her  chin  jutted  out 
and  its  brown  mole  sprouted  long  hairs.  Anger 
carved  her  features,  and  perhaps  her  hair. 
Lucia  cut  this  black  mop  at  whim,  with  a 
knife  and  without  a  mirror.  She  was  huge,  as 
though  with  child.  Yet  despite  this  maternal 
bulk  she  had  a  curiously  virginal  quality.  She 
wore  floral-patterned  wraparound  dresses,  her 
heavy  legs  sheathed  in  mauve  stockings.  She 
could  be  thirty,  forty,  fifty. 

"Niente  lettere!"  she  said  with  sudden  mal- 
ice. "No  letter!" 

Lucia  despised  Daniel,  possibly  all  men. 
But  why  was  she  so  mysteriously  persecuted? 
And  why,  in  this  country  of  long  siestas,  was 
she  always  rushing?  She  thundered  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  carrying  puddings,  a  bedpan, 
soiled  linen.  She  rushed  to  the  factory  where 
she  worked  by  the  hour,  making  artificial 
flowers.  She  rushed  to  and  from  the  market, 
carrying  her  string  bag  of  bargains.  Now  she 
used  the  letters  as  a  fan  and  denounced  the 
summer  sun.  Katherine's  patience  vanished. 
It  was  no  wonder  Lucia  lived  alone  and  had 
no  visitors.  She  was  a  spinster  by  choice,  an- 
gry at  the  whole  universe. 

"Niente,  niente  lettere!" 

Lucia  fanned  herself  vigorously.  Katherine 
felt  humiliated,  watching.  Lucia  had  the  let- 
ters and  the  largess.  Lucia  could  grant  priv- 
ileges or  refuse  them;  her  home  was  not  a 
pensione.  Tucked  away  from  the  main  thor- 
oughfare, it  squatted  sideways  in  a  cul-de-sac 
at  the  end  of  an  alley.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
rent  the  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  and 
have  the  use  of  the  new  bathroom  with  the 
pink  bidet  that  the  children  considered  their 
own  private  fountain. 

Lucia  pocketed  the  letters.  Katherine's  hu- 
miliation changed  to  mutiny.  She  felt  a  crazy 
urge  to  snatch  the  letters  and  make  off  with 
them.  She  could  certainly  outrun  Lucia,  but 
where  would  she  run?  Upstairs  to  her  rooms 
where  the  children  were  playing?  (Were  they 
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all  right?)  Up  another  flight  to  the  attic 
where  Lucia's  old  mother  lay  ingesting  Amer- 
ican puddings?  (Was  she  really  dying?)  Or 
into  the  empty  parlor  on  the  ground  floor, 
daily  vacuumed  but  never  used?  (Why  the 
disconnected  telephone  on  the  rickety  table?) 
Or  into  the  room  occupied  by  Lucia's  other 
boarder,  a  musician  who  slept  during  the  day 
and  played  the  clarinet  at  night?  (Where,  in 
what  sinful  spot?)  Lucia's  closet-sized  bed- 
room was  near  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
spacious  kitchen  with  its  two  stoves,  two  huge 
sinks,  and  noisy  refrigerator.  .  .  . 

"I  am  expecting  a  letter!"  Katherine  shout- 
ed suddenly. 

"Silenzio!" 

Katherine  obeyed.  But  why  this  order? 
What  emergency?  The  children?  Or  Lucia's 
mother?  Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken. 
The  musician  was  practicing  his  clarinet.  A 
scale  ran  up  and  down  two  octaves,  softly,  like 
a  lullaby.  It  sang  to  her  intimately.  Then 
she  heard  an  earsplitting  blast:  his  warning 
to  both  women  to  stop  shouting  and  let  him 
sleep. 

"What's  his  name?"  Katherine  whispered. 
"We've  never  met." 

Lucia  spoke  in  a  hissing  whisper,  her  eyes 
narrowed.  The  Signor  Cardew  was  away;  in 
his  absence  it  was  sinful  for  the  Signora  Car- 
dew  to  wish  introduction  to  another  man;  she, 
Lucia,  would  not  sanction  it  in  her  home. 
Abruptly  she  thrust  two  peaches  at  Katherine. 
Mutely,  with  Irish  caution,  Katherine  accept- 
ed them,  certain  in  her  soul  that  Lucia  had 
Daniel's  letter  in  her  pocket. 

"Grazie,  Signora,"  she  whispered. 


Hats  on,  kids!" 
Carol  and  Roo  ran  to  the  front 
gate  and  hung  there  like  monkeys 
in  blue  sunsuits,  white  hats.  Kathe- 
rine followed,  grateful  to  be  out  of  the  house, 
grateful  for  her  daughters:  Carol  at  six  with 
some  newly  discovered  solemnity  and  Roo  at 
three,  already  a  rebel.  At  the  end  of  the  alley 
the  tarred  highway,  blistering  and  smelling  in 
the  noonday  sun,  boomed  with  traffic.  Here 
they  turned  left  up  the  narrow  incline  that  led 
to  the  seminary  and  a  small  public  garden. 
Turning  left  again  they  climbed  a  steep  hill  un- 
til they  reached  the  cobblestoned  market  where 
Lucia  shopped  and  was  robbed  by  thieves. 
The  heat  was  intense  and  redolent.  Fish  stank 
freshly  of  the  sea;  meat  hung  from  hooks, 
dripping  blood,  gorged  upon  by  flies:  pota- 
toes, heaped  high  upon  pushcarts,  smelled  of 
earthy  fields;  and  purple  onions  hung  in  ropes. 
Here,  stepping  over  cobbles  that  glistened 


with  fish  scales,  small  puddles  of  blood,  sh. 
low  pans  of  entrails,  Katherine  spoke  her  hi 
ited  Italian.  Here,  too,  she  was  admired  ai1 
knew  it.  Perhaps  these  vendors  were  thievt 
ready  to  rob  her  by  hidden  and  practici 
methods,  and  mock  her  afterward.  But  th 
were  also  Italians  with  a  famous  traditio 
ready  to  pay  homage  to  her  foreign  beaut 
her  long  blond  hair,  her  pretty  children.  T 
day  she  bought  salad  greens  that  Lucia  mig 
share  with  them.  They  were  both  women  wit 
out  men.  Shouldn't  they  be  friends,  enjoy 
certain  tranquility  together? 

"Look  at  the  pregnant  lady!"  Carol  crie< 
pointing. 

"Roo!  Where's  Roo?" 

They  found  Roo  behind  a  wooden  bucl 
of  flowers.  Giddy  with  relief,  Katherinl 
bought  a  huge  bouquet.  She  felt  morall 
slack,  extravagant.  Was  it  the  heat?  Her  Ion 
hair  clung  to  her  neck;  her  lips  tasted  c 
sweat. 

"Does  the  baby  have  toys?"  Carol  askec 
"In  the  lady's  tummy." 

"No,  love.  The  baby  sleeps.  All  curled  up 

"But  couldn't  the  pregnant  lady  swallow 
something?" 

"Swallow  what?" 

"One  tiny  toy.  For  the  baby." 


IGHT  merely  hid  the  heat  in  dark 
ness.  Katherine  sat  by  the  window 
gazing  at  the  moon-tinted  path  anc 
the  iron  gate,  which  looked  like 
spider.  Why  hadn't  Daniel  written?  Was  hi 
still  angry  at  her?  They'd  argued  violently 
about  where  to  go  now  that  he'd  finished  hii 
dissertation.  No  more  ancient  Roman  law 
Now  what?  Stay  in  Italy,  borrowing  more 
money  from  his  family?  Or  return  to  Ameri 
ca.  expatriates  in  need  of  a  job,  a  small  apart 
ment?  The  wrangling  had  left  Daniel  with 
out  a  plan  but  cheerful.  He'd  take  a  trip 
What  about  Circe's  mountain?  Katherine  ha 
surrendered,  exhausted.  She  had  become  list- 
less and  strangely  chaste,  haunted  by  the  sus- 
picion that  her  mother  had  been  right,  the 
marriage  all  wrong.  Well,  she'd  agreed  tc 
Circe's  mountain.  And  the  week's  separation 
She'd  stubbed  her  cigarette  out,  and  vowe 
to  stop  smoking.  So  off  he'd  gone  to  Sabau 
dia,  a  Mussolini  town  of  no  interest,  but  th 
point  of  departure  for  Monte  Circeo,  a  tin 
village  garrisoned  against  civilization  and  the 
angry  sea.  Daniel's  adventure!   Leaning  on 
the  windowsill.  Katherine  imagined  the  sea 
curling  and  crashing  against  the  mountain's 
tumbled  rocks,  eroding  ancient  caves  with  a 
sucking  sound.  She  felt  a  twinge  of  wistful- 
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ss,  maybe  self-pity.  She  imagined  herself 
;re.  Oh,  to  leap  upon  a  rock,  stretch  her 
dy  taut,  and  dive  into  the  white  water!  How 
iriously  cold!  But  tonight's  heat  returned 
r  to  reason,  and  she  relinquished  the  caves 

Monte  Circeo  for  more  personal  adven- 
•es:  Carol  and  Roo,  Lucia,  and  this  foreign 
at  that  drained  her  of  ordinary  common 
lse.  Why  would  Lucia  hide  a  letter  from 
iniel?  She  heard  the  front  door  open  and 
ise,  and  watched  the  musician,  carrying  his 
rinet  case,  walk  down  the  path.  At  the  gate 

stopped,  as  if  sensing  her  presence,  then 
nished  down  the  alley. 


d. 


on  ce  niente  per  lei!"  Luc: 
"Niente  lettere!" 

"The  post  office  strike?"  {Cather- 
ine asked.  '"Or  more  thieves?" 
Italy  was  full  of  strikes.  Yes,  even  the  cows 
re  on  strike.  Yet  now  Lucia's  eloquence 
icerned  a  much  graver  governmental  fail- 
the  closing  of  Italy's  brothels.  Yes,  that 
d  been  a  day  of  national  mourning!  Black 
:pe  hung  from  balconies.  For  it  was  com- 
in  knowledge  that  now  no  marriage  was 
:ure  from  adultery,  no  husband  free  from 
ne  scheming  trollop  who  worked  in  an  of- 
no  wife  safe  from  scandal.  Men  accosted 
gins  and  became  diseased  overnight.  Kath- 
ne  did  not  know  whether  this  last  tidbit 
icerning  Rome's  downfall  was  the  result  of 
cia's  inflamed  imagination  or  her  own 
ilty  translation  in  their  polyglot  language, 
cia  stopped  for  breath. 
"So  the  Signor  Cardew  does  not  write!" 
;  said  spitefully. 

"Like  the  Signor  Felici!"  Katherine  said, 
d  she  walked  upstairs,  leaving  Lucia  to  yell 
her  old  mother  or  tell  the  young  musician 
out  the  closing  of  brothels  and  the  marriage 
priests  and  other  horrors.  She  felt  tall  and 
m  and  beautiful,  as  if  some  Italian  vendor 
s  admiring  her.  Suddenly  she  regretted  her 
nark  about  the  Signor  Felici.  At  best  it  was 
:tless;  at  worst,  wounding.  And  who  was 
:re  to  forgive  her?  She  felt  a  punishing 
adache,  and  a  strange  desire  to  believe,  to 
to  confession  as  Lucia  did  every  Sunday 
d  have  some  mysterious  male  voice  forgive 
r  her  sins.  .  .  . 


ATHERINE  planned  the  next  day  out 
of  Lucia's  domain. 

She  treated  the  children  to  break- 
fast at  the  trattoria  on  the  rumbling 
;hway,  and  took  them  to  the  Borghese  Gar- 
ns.  The  trip  involved  three  bus  rides,  but 


the  gardens  blazed  with  color,  and  the  chil- 
dren played  hide-and-seek  in  the  museum. 
Again  Roo  disappeared.  Finally  Katherine 
found  her  curled  up  at  the  base  of  an  eques- 
trian statue,  asleep  on  the  cool  marble.  After 
lunch  they  rested  in  the  seminary  garden. 
Few  people  came  to  this  small  patch  of  baked 
earth,  oddly  lacking  in  sundial,  fountain,  or 
statue.  But  there  were  some  flower  beds,  and 
a  stone  bench  canopied  by  a  huge  gnarled 
tree.  In  this  season  the  tree  was  the  one  flour- 
ishing growth;  its  exposed  roots  tilted  the 
bench  and  spread  out  in  lumps  and  loops 
beyond  its  shade,  strangling  all  other  vegeta- 
tion. The  children  took  off  to  watch  an  old 
gardener  dig  up  one  of  the  flower  beds.  Kath- 
erine rested  against  a  root,  but  she  felt  nagged 
by  suspicions:  that  Lucia  was  hiding  Daniel's 
letter,  that  Lucia  was  a  little  paranoid,  crazy, 
and  that's  why  her  rooms  were  cheap.  Yet 


'She  felt  tall  and 
slim  and  beau- 
tiful, as  if  some 
Italian  vendor 
was  admiring 
her." 
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who  had  picked  these  cheap  rooms  with  the 
rowdy,  persecuted  Lucia?  Mrs.  Cardew, 
speaking  her  fractured  Italian.  Katherine 
blinked  against  the  sun,  and  told  herself  to 
take  one  day  at  a  time.  Tomorrow  was  Sun- 
day. Lucia  would  go  to  Mass.  Katherine 
looked  forward  to  a  day  of  peace. 

Every  Sunday  a  young  priest  in  a  black  sou- 
tane entered  Lucia's  home  and  climbed  the 
stairs  to  the  attic  to  hear  the  old  lady's  confes- 
sion and  give  her  absolution.  Katherine  closed 
her  eyes.  What  could  an  old  woman  have  to 
confess?  Perhaps  she  wished  for  death.  Or,  suf- 
fering her  daughter's  eternal  anger,  she  might 
wish  for  Lucia's  death.  Was  it  possible,  at  her 
advanced  age,  that  certain  memories  stirred 
her  to  covet  the  body  of  a  man?  Katherine 
felt  the  heat  pull  her  consciousness  into  some 
fine  haze  that  hung  above  her  body  and  had 
to  do  with  God.  An  unbeliever,  she  looked 
upon  religion  as  a  mystery  that  worked  in 
odd  ways.  Certainly  it  had  inspired  St.  Peter's 
dome,  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling,  Bernini's 
sculpture,  art  all  over  Rome.  And  it  inspired 
banality,  too,  dreadful  trinkets  and  medals 
sold  everywhere.  Arbitrarily,  it  humbled  the 
proud,  took  money  from  the  poor,  made  laws 
and  political  alliances,  and  kept  the  old  gar- 
dener turning  the  brown  earth  for  no  appar- 
ent reason,  sustained  by  the  faith  that  this  was 
God's  will.  Perhaps  it  was.  Religion  did  a  lot 
of  odd  jobs.  It  built  guilt,  made  sex  a  sin, 
dealt  with  hysteria  in  the  confessional.  The 
whole  concept  was  terrifying.  And  she  thought 
of  the  young  men  preparing  for  the  priesthood, 
vowed  to  celibacy  in  this  climate  for  love.  Yet 
the  young  seminarians,  walking  about  with 
their  books,  looked  a  lot  healthier  than  Dan- 
iel's friends  at  the  Academy,  whose  sexual  ex- 
ploits left  them  haunted  and  listless.  A  bell 
tolled  five  o'clock.  As  the  last  chime  fell,  a  tall 
brown-clad  figure  strode  toward  the  tree,  his 
heavy  soutane  girdled  by  a  tasseled  cord,  a 
blue  notebook  under  his  arm.  At  the  edge  of 
the  shade  he  stopped  and  smiled  at  her  as  if 
she  were  too  lovely  for  words,  a  painting  of 
this  perfect  afternoon.  She  smiled  back,  re- 
turning the  compliment.  Together  they  pro- 
longed the  moment,  held  it  high  above  the 
depths  of  sex  until  it  reached  a  silent  Amen. 
Then  he  strode  down  the  hill.  Katherine  start- 
ed breathing  again,  unaware  that  she  had 
stopped.  And  now  she  felt  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion, a  cramp  that  was  the  sudden  pull  of  the 
forbidden  healthy  young  man  hidden  in  yards 
of  brown  cloth.  Why  shouldn't  priests  marry? 

"Mummy,  why  does  Daniel  have  a  holiday? 
And  we  don't?" 

"We're  having  our  holiday.  Here  in  Rome." 

"I'm  hot,"  Roo  whined. 


The  children  slept  as  though  druggec 
Yes,  this  was  her  holiday  from  Dar 
iel  and  marriage.  Something  of 
blessing.  But  had  he  abandoned  ther 
forever?  Had  something  happened  to  Dar 
iel?  Had  he  taken  that  high  dive  fror 
Circe's  mountain  and  crashed  on  the  rock 
below? 

She  saw  his  naked  mutilated  body  beinjl 
sucked  in  and  out  of  the  caves  at  each  tide  . . 
my  God!  What  was  happening  to  her?  And  sh< 
wondered  whether  it  was  possible  to  remaii 
sane  in  this  climate  that  dazed  the  sense 
and  alerted  them  without  warning,  so  tha 
she  squandered  money  on  flowers  and  flirtecj 
with  vendors  and  smiled  wantonly  at  young 
priests. 

Below  her,  tones  from  the  clarinet  trilled 
softly  like  birds  strangely  awake  in  the  hoi 
night. 


razie,  Signora!" 
"Prego.  .  .  ." 

Their  Sabbath  decorum  was  God's 
job  done  well.  All  was  forgiven.  Huge 
ripe  peaches  for  the  Cardews!  Katherine's 
bouquet  of  flowers  for  the  Signora  Felici's 
mother!  Lucia,  wearing  pink  stockings,  sailed 
off  to  Mass.  Katherine  felt  a  moment's  grace, 
and  then  envy.  Why  couldn't  she  sail  off  to 
Mass?  And  she  thought  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  just  beyond  the  seminary.  Why 
not  go  there  today?  She  would  never  be  able 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  nor  receive 
amnesty  for  her  many  sins  (sins  of  thought 
mostly ) ,  but  later  today  she  and  the  children 
would  enter  one  of  God's  houses.  .  .  . 


SHE  CLIMBED  THE  STAIRS  to  the  attic, 
carrying  her  bouquet. 
"Signora?"  she  called  softly. 
The  old  lady's  room  was  an  oven. 
Drawn  shutters  filtered  the  sun's  spectrum  to 
a  yellowish  light  in  which  Katherine  saw  a 
heap  of  quilts,  a  wizened  brown  face,  two 
tiny  alert  eyes.  She  put  the  flowers  on  a  table 
next  to  a  porcelain  bowl  and  pitcher  centered 
on  a  crocheted  doily.  A  bedpan  stood  beneath 
the  table,  not  yet  emptied.  Katherine,  forever 
deprived  of  absolution,  felt  she  should  empty 
it.  Reason  intervened,  and  a  sense  of  decorum. 
Presumably  she  was  Lucia's  paying  guest,  not 
her  servant.  She  glanced  at  the  mound  of 
quilts. Lucia  s  mother  now  seemed  asleep  behind 
paper-thin  eyelids.  She  suddenly  looked  dead. 
Was  she  dead?  And  was  this  asphyxiating  heat 
the  climate  of  old  age  or  a  daughter's  tyran- 
ny? Katherine  felt  a  tomb  would  be  cooler, 
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more  comfortable.  The  eyelids  flickered  brief- 
ly, showing  a  gleam  of  senile  mischief.  Oh, 
a  tomb  would  be  cooler! 


They  ENTERED  the  chapel,  the  chil- 
dren subdued.  A  small  table  support- 
ed a  rack  of  candles.  Katherine  knelt, 
but  no  prayer  came.  She  selected  a 
burning  taper,  and  feeling  a  humble  fervor, 
lit  one  candle  after  another  until  they  were 
all  burning. 

"Oh  God,  where's  Roo?" 
"I'm  cold,"  Roo  said,  hopping.  "And  I 
want  to  .  .  ." 
"Shhhhhhh!" 

They  sat  down  on  a  pew.  Katherine  shiv- 
ered, feeling  the  stone  floor  through  her  san- 
dals, and  looked  about  her.  A  lectern  support- 
ed an  open  Bible,  and  in  other  dark  corners 
were  chalices,  statuettes,  cloth  emblems  richly 
embroidered.  High  above  a  flickering  oil  lamp 
Christ  writhed,  glistening  with  agony  on  a 
wooden  Cross.  Blood  dripped  in  red  globules: 
the  beard  shone  as  though  drenched  with 
sweat;  gold  bolts  of  lightning  shot  toward  the 
gold  frame  like  fireworks  for  the  glory  of  raw 
martyrdom.  She  heard  the  chanting  from  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Church:  the  priest's  incanta- 
tion, the  penitents'  answering  chorus,  and  fi- 
nally the  fine  thin  line  of  beauty  from  the 
boys'  choir.  She  hugged  Roo,  who  was  as 
warm  as  the  outdoors,  and  glanced  down  at 
Carol.  She  was  staring  at  the  Crucifixion,  her 
small  face  pinched  with  fear. 

"It's  only  a  picture,"  Katherine  whispered. 
"It  isn't  real." 

"I  want  to  whisper  you  something,"  Carol 
whispered. 

"Whisper  a  little  louder." 

"Roo's  making  a  tinkle.  .  .  ." 

Katherine  felt  her  heart  thump  strangely, 
as  if  it  were  pumping  red  paint  instead  of 
blood.  She  lifted  Roo  to  her  thigh  and  ran 
up  the  aisle,  trying  to  prevent  further  desecra- 
tion of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Jesus,  all  of  Italy. 
God.  She  put  Roo  down  on  the  stone-flagged 
corridor  outside,  but  Roo  had  finished. 

"Padre!" 

Young,  striding  along  in  his  black  soutane, 
the  padre  turned  a  ruddy  face  to  her.  She 
grabbed  his  clothing,  a  fistful  of  black  serge 
behind  which  was  the  body  of  a  young  man 
who  looked.  Gesu  Crtito.  kind  and  intelligent, 
and  understanding.  She  tried  to  find  the  Ital- 
ian words  to  explain  the  wet  pew  cushion.  He 
removed  her  hand  gentlv.  and  answered  in 
English.  Yes,  he  understood.  He  also  appre- 
ciated her  attempt  at  worship.  Thirty-two  can- 
dles!  Two  candles  would  have  been  quite 


proper;  one,  with  devout  prayer,  would  ncl 
have  displeased  Our  Savior.  He  smiled  at  he 
kindly,  and  she  felt  her  punishment  gather. 

~ir — 00  had  a  temperature. 

))  At  three  in  the  morning  Katherin  , 
gave  her  two  more  aspirin  and  crep 
downstairs  to  make  her  some  weak 
sweetened  tea.  She  fumbled  for  the  light  switch 
which  was  synchronized  to  go  off  after  th 
few  seconds  it  took  to  reach  the  floor  below 
but  she  stumbled,  and  the  light  went  off.  an< 
a  long  sorrowful  moan  came  from  somewhere 
From  Lucia's  mother?  From  Lucia,  whose  toi 
ments  would  never  end?  She  felt  the  darknes 
stir  as  if  gathering  uneasy  dreams  into  thi 
moan  of  loneliness  belonging  to  the  whol< 
house. 

At  last  Roo  slept.  Katherine  saw  the  daw 
spill  thickly  through  the  shutters  like  a  whit* 
soup  .  .  .  and  felt  a  sudden  piercing  hunger 
She  crept  downstairs  again.  Fatigued  beyonc 
the  simple  action  of  finding  the  light  switch 
she  stumbled  into  Lucia's  kitchen  and  openec 
the  refrigerator.  The  food  looked  sickening: 
puddings,  congealed  fish,  spaghetti.  A  sounc 
made  her  turn,  and  she  saw  the  young  musi 
cian.  He  stood  by  the  stove,  wearing  dark 
trousers,  a  dish  towel  tucked  into  his  belt  a; 
a  makeshift  apron,  his  chest  naked  except  for 
a  small  crucifix.  He  smiled,  showing  white 
teeth,  and  gestured  with  a  fork  toward  a  plate 
of  sliced  green  peppers  and  a  can  of  Amer- 
ican baked  beans  on  the  table.  Wordlessly  she 
accepted  his  hospitality.  She  attended  to  the 
stove,  the  peppers,  and  he  emptied  the  can  of 
beans  into  the  skillet,  and  she  stirred  the  mix- 
ture, and  he  opened  a  bottle  of  nine  and  filled 
two  glasses,  and  she  set  the  table  with  plates 
and  Lucia's  bent  forks.  Capable  of  speech, 
they  chose  silence.  Silence  was  a  treasure  like 
love.  Together,  in  a  communion  of  fatigue 
and  hunger,  they  possessed  the  smoky  hour 
between  dawn  and  the  milky  white  morning. 
L  pstairs  a  pipe  groaned.  They  put  the  dishes 
away,  and  parted  like  sleepwalkers,  without 
a  word. 

The  sun  was  a  silver  disc  lodged  sol- 
idly in  the  floating  blue  sky.  Katherine 
lugged  her  laundry  out  into  the  court- 
yard, a  small  enclosure  collecting  heat 
behind  the  thick  walls,  mottled  by  stones  that 
looked  like  the  spots  of  some  disease.  After 
her  sleepless  night  she  felt  dreamy  and  over- 
powered, and  hung  the  sheets  up  in  a  trance, 
as  if  her  mind  were  chloroformed.  Death 
should  be  as  peaceful  as  this  courtyard.  Her 
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father  had  died  noisily,  quoting  Descartes. 
Mom  would  die  one  day  .  .  .  and  so  would 
she.  She  saw  herself  enter  this  courtyard,  a 
dead  soul  locked  in  an  eternal  noon,  forever 
hanging  up  a  wash. 

Upstairs  the  children  were  quarreling. 

"Roo  did  it!"  Carol  shouted.  "All  over  the 
bathroom!" 

Lucia's  bidet  was  indeed  a  fountain,  flood- 
ing its  pink  basin,  spreading  gracefully  over 
the  mosaic  floor,  each  tile  a  blue  and  white 
replica  of  Madonna  and  Child.  She  struggled 
with  various  knobs  while  the  tiles  mocked  her 
beneath  rippling  water,  and  then  kicked  sav- 
agely at  a  gleaming  handle  that  looked  far 
too  modern  for  this  old  house  with  its  nightly 
moans  and  groans.  The  fountain  stopped. 
Katherine  mopped  up  the  flood,  praying  for 
Lucia's  forgiveness.  .  .  . 


THE  CHILDREN  PLAYED  in  the  courtyard. 
Katherine  took  down  her  laundry, 
already  spotted  with  soot,  and  brought 
it  indoors.  On  the  kitchen  table  was 
a  letter  addressed  to  her  in  Daniel's  thick- 
nibbed  crawl.  She  picked  it  up,  trembling. 
The  envelope  had  been  opened  with  a  knife, 
and  the  paper  removed  and  refolded.  Kath- 
erine scanned  the  large,  undisciplined  hand- 
writing. Apparently  the  Mediterranean  was 
blue.  Monte  Circeo  was  built  entirely  within 
the  pastel-shaded  walls  of  an  ancient  castle 
erected  centuries  ago  to  protect  the  mountain 
from  invasion.  They  were  having  a  great  time. 
Last  night  he'd  eaten  sparrows  for  dinner. 
The  birds  were  trapped  alive  and  cooked  and 
served  whole.  The  legs  crunched  between  your 
teeth.  This  was  real  Italy,  raw  life.  He'd  sent 
her  some  quaint  sandals.  Had  they  arrived? 

She  turned  the  page,  hoping  that  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice  would  make  the  words  real: 

A  bunch  of  us  have  decided  to  do  our  own 
thing  and  to  hell  with  guides !  We've  rented 
a  boat — re-christened  THE  TIN  TUB — and 
are  taking  off  for  Sicily  and  then  who 
knows  where?  We'll  just  keep  floating  from 
port  to  port,  sniffing  new  smells.  This  is  real 
life,  the  real  Mediterranean.  We  sunbathe 
nude.  How  are  you  managing?  And  the 
womb-fruits?  I  love  you  .  . . 

it  the  letter  down,  feeling  outrage  and 
a  blur  ,  pain,  and  saw  the  slit  envelope.  It  was 
postma  i  Naples,  eight  days  ago,  and  the  ink 
was  bro  How  dare  Lucia  fan  herself  with 
Daniel's  letter  and  then  pocket  it  and  open  it 
with  a  knife .  And  how  dare  Daniel  take  off  for 
"who  knows  where"  and  float  about  in  some- 
thing christened   the  TIN  TUB,  "sniffing  new 


smells"  and  leave  her  in  Rome  with  a  nu\ 
landlady?  How  dare  he  ask  if  the  "quaint  sa 
dais"  had  arrived,  and  give  no  return  addresr 
And  what  right  had  he  to  taste  raw  life  at  tJ 
expense  of  some  little  sparrows?  And  tl 
"womb-fruits"? 

His  questions  were  rhetorical,  and  so  we 
hers.  But  she  was  a  literal  person  suffering 
private  chaos,  and  she  had  a  few  answers.  Th 
quaint  sandals  had  not  arrived.  And  how  W£ 
she  managing?  This  was  how.  Chaste  an 
faithful  she  flirted  with  priests,  and  possesse 
of  some  strange  religious  mania  she  had  take 
the  children  to  Saint  Bartholomew's  Chapei 
where  Carol  had  sat  in  silent  terror  and  Ro 
had  peed  on  a  pew  cushion,  and  where  sh( 
Katherine,  had  lit  thirty-two  candles  when  tw 
would  have  been  quite  proper,  and  one,  wit 
devout  prayer,  would  not  have  displeased  Ou 
Savior.  She  was  falling  in  love  with  religion 
Or  maybe  priests,  because  the  young  priest! 
looked  sexy,  and  maybe  this  was  because  theij 
bodies  were  hidden  and  they  weren't  spread] 
eagled  naked  on  beaches.  ...  Oh  yes,  the  bide 
had  flooded.  And  she  was  spending  precious 
lire  on  flowers,  candles,  and  the  trattoria.  The 
children  were  living  on  spaghetti  and  peaches| 
hardly  the  Spock  diet.  But  no  baby  sparrows' 
either!  Raw  life?  She'd  not  slept  for  two! 
nights,  but  she'd  had  breakfast  with  a  beau 
tiful  young  man. 

She  returned  to  Daniel's  letter  and  felt 
new  wave  of  rage.  So  he  loved  her,  did  he? 
Well,  how?  In  his  tin  tub?  Sunbathing  nude! 
Sniffing  new  smells?  She  clutched  the  table.! 
a  quiet  soul  fermenting  violence.  How  Jarel 
he  eat  sparrows  and  talk  about  raw  life?  Oh,| 
he  loved  her,  yes!  But  did  she  love  him?  Sud-f 
denly  she  thought  of  the  cooked  sparrows,r 
saw  them  on  a  white  plate.  She  mourned  them;|l 
she  wept  for  them  uncontrollably. 

Lucia  entered  the  kitchen,  armed  with  a  sin-:< 
gle  word. 

"Polizia!" 

"Si,  si,  Lucia  .  .  ," 

Lucia  was  momentarily  silenced.  Katherine  j 
began  folding  the  sooty  wash.  Tears  dribbled 
down  her  face,  and  she  sniffed  unashamedly.! 
"Yes,  call  the  police.  The  bidet  overflowed 
and  I'm  sorry.  But  I  love  my  children.  I  love1 
my  children  and  I  love  real  flowers.  And  tiny  i 
live  sparrows.  They  should  not  be  cooked.  And  j 
I  approve  of  brothels.  I  think  they  should  be 
free.  And  I  think  priests  should  marry.  And 
I  admire  the  young  musician.  I  love  him," 
she  added,  weeping. 

Lucia  handed  her  a  piece  of  paper.  It  was 
Daniel's  rent  check,  and  it  had  bounced. 

"I  spit  on  the  Signor  Cardew!"  Lucia  cried. 
"Scum  Americano." 
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The  Mid-Atlantic,  though  the  nation's  most  densely  populated  region,  is  still  heavily  forested. 


PRACTICAL  CONSERVATION  IS 
WORKING  IN  THE  MID-ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Ib  many  people  on  the  East  Coast, 
:  Great  American  Forest  is  "some- 
iere  out  West."  So  if  you  think  the 
d-Atlantic  States  are  mostly  paved 
;r,  you're  not  alone. 
But  the  fact  is  that  over  half  of  our 
ests  today  are  east  of  the  Mississip- 
Even  New  Jersey,  our  most  densely 
Dulated  state,  is  40#  forested. 
Surprisingly,  despite  the  pressures 
them,  the  Mid- Atlantic  forests  have 
t  only  survived,  they're  thriving, 
nks  to  the  innate  resilience  of  Mother 
ture  and  the  help  of  skilled  foresters. 

DEMAND  EXPECTED  TO  DOUBLE. 

\nd  it's  a  good  thing.  The  govern- 
nt  says  domestic  demand  for  wood 
1  paper  products  will  double  by  the 
ir  2020.  And  other  demands  on  the 
est  are  intensifying, 
ifet  most  commercial  forestlands* 
:  far  less  productive  than  they  could 
,  So  every  acre  will  have  to  grow 
;n  more  to  meet  future  needs. 
ITiis  calls  for  practical  conservation 
iction.  And  that's  what  is  happening 
he  Mid-Atlantic. 

Die  forests  here  provide  not  only 
(tection  for  the  soil,  cover  for  wild- 
and  places  to  hike  and  hunt,  but  also 
;newable  supply  of  the  thousands  of 
od  products  we  use  every  day.  All 
5  is  possible  in  a  multiple-use  forest, 
d  that's  the  key  to  the  forest  indus- 
's  effort,  here  and  nationwide,  to 


increase  productivity  of  our  commer- 
cial forests. 

It's  based  on  nature's  own  cycle: 
planting  seeds  or  seedlings  to  augment 
natural  regeneration;  thinning  young 
trees  to  give  the  best  a  better  chance; 
adding  soil  nutrients  when  needed;  and 
harvesting  at  optimum  size. 

RECYCLING  IMPORTANT  TOO. 

Recycling  is  another  way  to  get  more 
out  of  our  forest  resources  by  using 
them  over  again,  it's  particularly  im- 


These  two  red  oak  slices  are  shown  here 
42  percent  of  actual  size.  Both  are  the 
same  age.  And  both  grew  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  difference  is  that  the  larger 
one  benefited  from  forest  management 
while  the  smaller  one  did  not. 


portant  in  the  populous  Mid-Atlantic, 
where  there's  not  only  a  large  supply 
of  recyclable  paper,  but  also  markets 
for  it. 

So  there's  progress  in  the  Mid-At- 
lantic. And  in  forests  all  across  the 
country.  But  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go. 

For  more  information,  write  Amer- 
ican Forest  Institute,  P.O.  Box  873, 
Springfield,  VA  22150. 


^Commercial  forest  is  forest 
capable  of,  and  potentially 
available  for,  growing  trees 
for  harvest. 


American  Forest  Institute 
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ATHERINE  put  the  children  to  bed. 
She  promised  herself  a  bath  and 
twelve  hours  of  sleep,  but  she  found 
the  hot  water  faucet  locked,  the  house 
in  darkness,  and  sleep  strangely  denied  her. 
In  bed  her  thoughts  bent  beneath  the  drudg- 
ery of  worry  and  broke  into  fragments.  .  .  . 
Yes,  I  approve  of  brothels.  They  free  hus- 
bands from  unwilling  wives.  They  free  wives. 
I  am  a  trapped  sparrow.  I  must  cable  Mom 
for  money,  but  will  she  understand?  Yes,  only 
too  well!  Is  Daniel  safe  in  his  tin  tub?  And 
how  safe  are  we  without  money?  Living  with 
a  mad  landlady  who  has  every  right  to  deny 
me  a  bath!  What  is  love?  Must  it  be  sex? 
Chaste,  I  long  to  lie  with  a  priest.  But  Dan- 
iel will  turn  up  someday  and  expect  me  to 
obey  him  in  bed.  How  can  I  cable  Mom?  Eas- 
ily! Just  run  through  the  night  to  the  trattoria 
and  send  a  cable,  collect.  This  marriage  is  a 
trap.  I  am  a  trapped.  .  .  . 

The  trattoria  was  still  open.  But  the  tele- 
phone operators  at  this  hour  were  a  quixotic 
lot.  Some  appeared  ignorant  of  the  alphabet; 
others  sang  their  helpfulness  in  three  lan- 
guages, like  opera  stars,  and  then  forgot  her 
with  a  click.  She  imagined  her  mother's  pinched 
frown  when  she  received  the  cable. 

She  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  packing. 
At  dawn  she  crept  downstairs,  hungry  for 
anything  edible,  green  noodles  or  overripe 
peaches.  She  heard  a  faint  moan.  Descending 
another  flight,  she  heard  another  moan,  then 
a  whimper.  At  the  kitchen  door,  her  breathing 
quickened.  She  heard  her  own  heart,  her  own 
breathing,  and  heavier  breathing,  and  sud- 
denly a  strangled  cry.  Two  bodies  lay  strug- 
gling on  the  kitchen  floor.  Lucia's  bulk  heaved 
beneath  a  tangled  robe;  her  bare  legs  thrashed 
like  trapped  cobras.  She  was  on  top  of  her 
assailant,  but  with  a  sudden  movement  she 
lay  pinned  beneath  the  body  of  a  naked  man. 
She  flung  out  her  arms  and  a  gold  crucifix 
lay  on  his  shoulder.  Then  her  arms  encircled 
his  torso,  and  he  rode  her.  His  glistening  but- 
tocks rose  like  moons  above  the  dawn's  hor- 
izon and  plunged  into  shadow,  and  rose  again. 
Katherine  felt  an  electric  current  travel  her 
body,  like  lightning  of  some  voltage  that  does 
not  kill  but  paralyzes.  She  stood  powerless  to 
e.  Her  mind  stood  still,  insensible.  At- 
tuned to  disaster,  she  possessed  the  conviction 
that  life  was  catastrophic,  that  Lucia  would 
be  left  dead  or  dying  on  the  kitchen  floor,  that 
no  woman  was  safe.  She  argued  with  her  rea- 
son, and  it  returned.  She  was  not  watching 
rape.  She  was  watching  the  tidal  wave  of  an 
orgasm  being  reached  by  a  passionate  woman 
HARPER'S  and  her  young  lover.  She  took  her  shocked 
MAY  1979     body  upstairs. 


Lucia!  My  mama  sends  lire  . .  ." 
"I  spit  on  the  Signor  Cardew 
And  on  the  Signor  Felici!" 
Lucia  was  the  same.  She  showe 
no  sign  of  the  night's  loving  no  sign  of  re 
pite  from  her  martyrdom.  Still  robbed  an 
persecuted,  she  played  the  angry,  unlove 
woman.  Katherine  marked  the  moment  in  he 
own  life,  and  saw  its  dangers.  But  what  dar 
gers?  Life  had  all  sorts  of  possibilities,  sue] 
as  this  trinity  of  souls  living  sinful  ecstasie 
and  receiving  weekly  absolution.  She  felt  he 
sanity  return,  and  her  humor.  And  somethin 
more:  a  bit  of  wisdom  that  was  just  aroun 
the  corner. 

"Molte  grazie,"  Katherine  said,  awed. 
Lucia's  farewell  gift  was  a  wicker  baske 
fined  with  pink  tissue  paper  and  filled  witl 
peaches  huge  as  grapefruit,  plums,  and  tin 
green  grapes.  This  was  not  all.  The  fruit  wa 
garnished  with  artificial  flowers  made  of  mauvt 
and  yellow  crepe  paper.  Katherine  took  th 
basket  in  her  arms. 
"Grazie,  grazie." 
She  knew  that  the  fruit  would  be  surren 
dered  at  Customs.  But  she  would  keep  Lucia 
flowers:  crepe  paper  taped  to  bits  of  wire  ir 
paiience  and  fury  and  love. 

Lucia  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper.  Yes 
she  knew  about  godless  men  who  took  off  foi 
Naples  and  other  sinful  places;  she  knew 
about  men  like  the  Signor  Cardew  and  the 
Signor  Felici;  and  she  knew  about  women  left 
to  live  with  their  mothers  who  .  .  .  si,  si!  And 
she  thrust  two  plums  at  the  children  and  sent 
them  outdoors  to  watch  for  the  taxi. 
Carol  and  Roo  hung  on  the  gate. 
"Poor  Lucia,"  Roo  said.  "She  shouts  and 
shouts." 

"It's  because  she  wants  toys  in  her  tummy. 
For  her  baby.  She  has  that  baby  there  and  all 
that  room  for  toys  in  her  tummy.  And  no  one 
understands." 

"My  Mummy  understand  everything! 
Roo  said. 

The  taxi  arrived  with  a  great  rattle;  the 
luggage  was  piled  inside. 

The  two  women  embraced.  Lucia  yelled  di 
rections  to  the  driver,  wiping  her  tears  with 
her  gaudy  apron.  Katherine  put  on  her  d 
glasses,  her  disguise  behind  which  she  might 
glimpse  the  last  of  real  Italy,  raw  life.  And 
hide  her  own  tears.  Yes,  she  would  stay  with 
her  mother,  but  not  forever.  She'd  settle  in 
New  York,  find  a  job,  get  her  divorce.  Mom 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  and  was  a  vegetarian 
She  was  a  tiny  energetic  woman  who  worked 
as  a  lab  technician,  analyzing  blood. 

"Arrivederci,  Lucia!" 

"Arrivederci!" 
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OTHER  THINGS  BEING  EQUAL 


EYES  ONLY  by  David  Suter 

A  face  can  be  seen  as  a  set  of  symbols  and  tested  for  truth  or  falseness,  much  like  any  other  state- 
nent.  When  the  face  is  the  President's  the  statement  acquires  an  expanded  meaning.  We  should  ex- 
pnine  his  face  as  closely  as  we  do  his  words,  not  only  for  what  he  means  by  it,  but  for  what  we,  who 
lave  chosen  him  to  represent  us,  mean  by  him. 


object .  .  .  the  lines  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes 
sven  often  become  slightly  divergent."  Mildly 
strabismic  eyes  seem  to  look  constantly  to  some 
Jistant  frontier,  even  when  the  true  point  of  regard 
is  nearby. 


On  some  faces  the  inner  ends  of  the  eyebrows 
ire  easily  raised  by  the  corrugator  muscles  of  the 
srow — the  "grief  muscles,"  as  the  French  call  them. 
When  this  contraction  is  matched  by  a  deep  infolding 
)f  the  eyelids  it  becomes  difficult  to  decide  whether 
he  dominant  message  is  compassion  or  craftiness. 


Nixon's  eyes  were  often  depicted  as  under 
great  external  compression,  so  that  his  head  was 
narrowest  at  the  brow;  and  narrowness 
of  vision  characterized  his  years  in  office. 
Nixon's  only  unblemished  undertaking 
was  the  overture  to  China  •  •  • 


.  .  .  which  may  explain  why  he  named  as  his 
successor  a  man  with  strikingly  Oriental  eyes — 
a  useful  edge  in  handling  the  Russians. 


What  message  have  we  sent  the  world  with  the  face  of  Jimmy  Carter?  The  determination  in  his  aus- 
ere,  private  eyes  is  not  that  of  a  visionary,  a  politician,  a  crook,  or  a  fool,  but  that  of  an  engineer, 
rheir  message  is  that  if  we  would  only  tell  him  what  we  want  him  to  do,  he  would  figure  out  how  to  do  it. 
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THE  MISTRESSES 
OF  SINGER 


A  fantasy 


by  Tova  Rei( 


All  across  Israel,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  United  States  of  America, 
women  are  coming  forward  with  the 
claim  that  they  were  once  the  mis- 
tresses of  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  the  Nobel 
Prize  winner.  These  women  range  in  age  from 
their  mid-fifties  to  their  early  nineties,  most 
are  Jewish,  although  there  are  some  gentiles 
too,  and  all  of  them,  if  you  care  to  look  close- 
ly, possess  at  least  one  feature — a  cynical 
mouth,  a  poignant  wrist,  a  melancholy  eye — 
that  startles  your  attention  and  impels  you  to 
consider,  Well,  maybe.  .  .  .  And  even  the  hus- 
bands of  these  women,  those  who  have  sur- 
vived, have  been  heard  to  boast:  "My  Sonia 
here  used  to  be  . . . ,"  and  the  reflected  glory  of 
the  laurel  wreath  embraces  their  heads  as  well, 
concealing,  even  for  a  moment  enhancing,  the 
cuckold's  horns. 

In  Tel  Aviv,  the  home  of  my  Aunt  Henny, 
there  is  one  such  woman,  now  retired,  though 
she  still  favors  long,  tinselly-tinkly  earrings 
and  she  never  misses  a  single  rehearsal  of  the 
amateur  opera  company,  where  she  sings  in 
the  chorus.  Of  course,  the  account  of  her  in- 
teresting past  comes  exclusively  from  my  Aunt 
Henny,  and  I  mention  my  source  so  that  you 
may  have  all  the  necessary  information  to 
make  a  judgment  about  the  authenticity  of 
this  alleged  mistress's  assertion.  Aunt  Henny 
reports  that  her  friend  refuses  to  introduce  her 
to  Mr.  Singer  when  he  visits  Israel,  and  not 
because  she  is  afraid  her  claim  will  be  discred- 
ited, but  because,  in  Henny's  words,  "I'm  still 
quite  a  good  looker  and  she's  worried  that  I'll 
steal  him  away."  And  I  tell  you  this  not  in 
order  for  you  to  infer  from  my  aunt's  beauty 
those  very  same  charms  in  her  niece,  but  to 
demonstrate  how  the  aura  of  a  famous  man 
can  cast  a  glimmering  beam,  first  on  those  who 
have  been  certifiably  close  to  him,  and  then  a 
more  fractured  light  on  those  who  might  have 
touched  the  fringe  of  his  garment  (the  mis- 


tress ) ,  on  the  friend  of  the  fringe-toucher  ( n 
Aunt  Henny),  and  on  the  kin  of  the  frier 
(me). 


IN  an  alley  off  Krochmalna  Street  in  Wa 
saw — where  the  stench  of  boiled  flanke 
and  borscht  still  accosts  the  nostrils,  whei 
the  scrawny  cats  still  chase  each  othe 
among  the  ash  cans  from  which  the  demon 
and  imps  peer  out  and  spit  at  you,  especially 
you  steal  a  glimpse  at  your  hand  mirror- 
there  dwells  a  ninety-three-year-old  woma 
who  is  the  grande-dame  of  all  the  mistresse: 
Certain  experts  point  to  her  as  the  model  fo 
Wanda,  in  The  Slave.  She  is  a  gentile,  but  a 
ter  the  war  she  was  awarded  a  medal  for  she 
tering  Jews,  and  there  are  those  who  maintai 
that  her  kindness  to  the  Chosen  People  was 
habit  that  was  established  well  before.  She  wi 
tell  you  that  she  met  Isaac  around  the  tim 
he  was  just  breaking  out  of  his  father's  court 
a  fledgling  who  had  only  recently  removed  hi 
gaberdine  and  his  yarmulka,  and  whose  hai 
was  already  beginning  to  fall  out.  He  was  soi 
ry  about  his  precocious  baldness,  she  will  te 
you,  but  she  would  comfort  him:  "It  make 
you  look  more  distinguished.  A  high  forehea( 
is  a  sign  of  intelligence."  But  Isaac  would  la 
ment  in  flawed  Polish,  "There  is  a  limit  ever 
to  how  intelligent  a  man  wants  to  be.  And  be 
sides,  what  about  the  girls?"  Already  then  h< 
had  spoken  about  becoming  a  great  writei 
someday,  and  this  mistress,  who  was  always  a 
shrewd  article,  who  could  manage  to  locate 
a  perfectly  fine  potato  when  everyone  else  was 
chewing  the  rotten  peel,  asked  for  his  old 
copybooks  as  a  present,  just  in  case.  As  it 
turned  out,  it  was  a  good  investment  on  her 
part.  She  will  show  them  to  you  for  a  fee,  and 
you  will  marvel  at  the  alephs  and  beths,  in- 
scribed by  the  child's  trembling  hand.  Between 
the  crumbling  pages  you  will  notice  a  single 
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ly  red  hair.  In  a  retrospective  showing,  ev- 
;hing  has  value. 


rHE  AMERICAN  mistresses  now  get  to- 
gether at  a  convention  every  few  years, 
usually  in  Miami,  or  New  York  City 
on  the  upper  West  Side  or  Brigh- 
Beach.  There  are  two  camps  in  this  society 
be  senior  group  that  purports  to  have  be- 
nded Mr.  Singer  when  he  was  still  an  un- 
wn,  and  the  younger  women,  disdained  by 
older,  who,  it  is  whispered,  simply  cashed 
>n  his  fame.  The  leader  of  the  more  re- 
nted older  clique  now  lives  in  a  condo- 
ium  on  Collins  Avenue,  but  in  her  prime 
worked  in  a  cafeteria  on  Broadway.  She 
ild  pass  the  hungry  artist  his  dish  of  rice 
ding  over  the  counter,  their  fingers  touched, 
that's  how  it  all  began.  The  youngest  mem- 
of  this  club  bleaches  her  hair  white,  to 


give  herself  age  and  status.  Her  story  is  that 
she  presented  a  Yiddish  haiku  to  the  already 
well-admired  writer  on  The  Forward,  and  one 
thing  led  to  another.  She  insists  that  she  was 
in  no  way  aware  of  his  worldwide  reputation 
at  the  time,  but  to  that  the  others  merely  raise 
a  cold  eyebrow  in  disbelief.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  announcement  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  the 
American  mistresses  held  a  celebration  in  a 
Brooklyn  hotel.  A  motion  was  put  on  the  floor 
to  accompany  the  laureate,  en  masse,  to  the 
ceremony  in  Stockholm.  After  a  hot  debate 
this  motion  was  tabled  as  both  practically  and 
morally  unfeasible.  The  women  closed  ranks, 
and  there  was  a  warmth  and  an  absence  of 
rivalry  among  them  for  the  first  time.  They 
all  recognized  their  common  point  of  vulner- 
ability. When  it  comes  to  worldly  honors  and 
acclaim,  to  shaking  the  hands  of  a  king  and 
basking  in  the  royal  approval,  the  mistresses 
must  defer  to  the  wife.  In  public  it  is  as  it  has 
always  been.  The  wife  gets  all  the  credit.  □ 


4In  public  it  is 
as  it  has  always 
been.  The  wife 
gets  all  the 
credit." 


IN    OUR  TIME 


by  Tom  Wolfe 
The  National  Pastime 


"Eight  hundred  thousand  a  year,  a  fast-food  chain,  a  deodorant  commercial, 
and  a  line  of  thermal  underwear,  and  you  throw  to  the  wrong  6ase!'' 
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GOODNESS  INCARNATE 


ltering  Jews  in  Vichy  France 


by  Terrence  Des  Pres 


■y  orror  swells  around  us  like 
I  an  oil  spill.  Not  a  day  passes 
I  without  more  savagery  and 

-Ml.  harm,  and  from  all  the 
i's  corners,  instantly  or  within 
s,  the  media  alert  us  to  what  has 
rred.  Unlike  any  generation  before 
ire  are  wired  into  history,  and  this 

of  immediacy,  global  in  reach,  is 
id  to  alter  the  way  we  feel  about 
slves  and  the  world.  Assassina- 
K  bombings,  nations  spewing  blood 
rar  and  civil  strife — atrocity  be- 
js  a  dejd  vu  affair.  Political  im- 
minent, "torture  seminars"  run  by 
ZlA  on  methods  learned  from  the 
s — it's  everyday  stuff.  Against  the 
1  and  mass  with  which  such  ugly 
mation  hits  us  our  defenses  col- 
:.  Where  is  reason,  progress,  any 

evidence  to  support  our  faith  in 
anity?  We  stand  naked  before  ter- 

events  that  not  only  shock  and 
rve  us :  more  and  more,  they  begin 
efine  what  we  perceive  as  reality, 
r  shadow  deepens,  crosses  any  path 
ake,  stretches  into  endless  night. 

over  everything,  prophetic  and 
acable,  the  memory  of  the  Holo- 
t  hovers  to  mock  us,  the  Schaden- 
ie  of  history. 

jrs  is  an  age  of  aftermath  and  we 
by   an   infernal   logic.   We  are 


maimed  in  spirit  by  the  brutality  and 
suffering  we  witness,  or  we  close  off 
care  and  don't  give  a  damn,  and  either 
way  our  humanness  diminishes.  In  his 
account  of  how  he  came  to  write  Lest 
Innocent  Blood  Be  Shed*  Philip 
Hallie,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Wesleyan  University,  expresses  our 
common  predicament  this  way: 

The  pattern  of  the  strong  crushing 
the  weak  kept  repeating  itself  and 
repeating  itself,  so  that  when  I  was 
not  bitterly  angry,  I  was  bored  at 
the  repetition  of  the  patterns  of 
persecution.  When  I  was  not  desir- 
ing to  be  cruel  with  the  cruel,  I  was 
a  monster — like,  perhaps,  many 
others  around  me — who  could  look 
upon  torture  and  death  without  a 
shudder,  and  who  therefore  looked 
upon  life  without  a  belief  in  its 
preciousness. 

Yes,  mon  semblable,  mon  frere,  he 
is  right.  Rage  and  despair  on  the  one 
hand,  a  dead  soul  in  a  worthless  world 
on  the  other.  Keeping  faith  in  human 
worth,  insisting  upon  the  efficacy  of 
care,  has  become  extremely  difficult.  If, 
for  example,  the  great  oil  companies 
can  wreck  the  world  economy  for  their 
own  advantage  and  no  single  govern- 

*  Published  by  Harper  &  Row  in  April. 
304  pages,  illustrated;  $12.95. 


ment  can  check  them;  if  terrorists  can 
shoot  down  schoolchildren  and  still  be 
hailed  champions  of  justice,  then  the 
momentum  of  evil  would  seem  beyond 
stopping,  and  life,  if  life  needs  decency 
and  hope,  is  defeated.  Again,  Hallie: 

//  only  such  things  were  possible, 
then  life  was  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  me.  The  lies  I  would  have  to 
tell  my  children  in  order  to  raise 
them  in  hope — which  children  need 
the  way  plants  need  sunlight — 
would  make  the  burden  unbearable. 

From  where  can  salvation  come? 
How  shall  the  burden  be  lifted?  By 
chance,  while  looking  through  docu- 
ments about  the  Holocaust,  Professor 
Hallie  came  across  a  brief  article  about 
"a  little  village  in  the  mountains  of 
southern  France."  He  began  reading 
with  the  scholar's  expected  "objectiv- 
ity," but  the  utter  simplicity  of  what  he 
read  disarmed  him: 

/  saw  the  two  clumsy  khaki-colored 
buses  of  the  Vichy  French  police 
pull  into  the  village  square.  I  saw 
the  police  captain  facing  the  pastor 
of  the  village  and  warning  him  that 
if  he  did  not  give  up  the  names  of 
the  Jews  they  had  been  sheltering 

Terrence  Des  Pres  is  the  author  of  The  Sur- 
vivor: An  Anatomy  of  Life  in  the  Death 
Camps  {Oxford  University  Press). 
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in  the  village  he  and  his  fellow 
pastor,  as  well  as  the  families  who 
had  been  caring  for  the  Jews, 
would  be  arrested.  I  saw  the  pastor 
refuse  to  give  up  those  people  who 
had  been  strangers  in  his  village, 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  destruc- 
tion. 

Then  I  saw  the  only  Jew  the  po- 
lice could  find,  sitting  in  an  other- 
wise empty  bus.  I  saw  a  thirteen- 
year-old  boy,  the  son  of  the  pastor, 
pass  a  piece  of  his  precious  choco- 
late through  the  window  to  the 
prisoner,  while  twenty  gendarmes 
who  were  guarding  the  lone  pris- 
oner watched.  And  then  I  saw  the 
villagers  passing  their  little  gifts 
through  the  window  until  there 
were  gifts  all  around  him — most  of 
them  food  in  those  hungry  days 
during  the  German  occupation  of 
France. 


OUT  OF  WHAT  circumstances 
could  this  small  event  have 
risen?  What  kind  of  commu- 
nity would  run  such  immedi- 
ate risk?  For  in  fact,  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  Nazi  occupation,  first 
under  the  nervous  eye  of  Vichy,  then 
directly  under  Gestapo  surveillance, 
the  people  of  Le  Chambon — about  700 
villagers  and  2,000  peasants  from  out- 
lying farms — had  used  themselves  to 
welcome,  hide,  and  keep  from  harm 
more  than  2,500  refugees,  most  of  them 
Jews.  Under  the  leadership  of  their 
Protestant  pastor,  and  with  financial 
aid  from  the  American  Quakers,  the 
members  of  this  community  voted  to 
make  of  their  homes  a  "city  of  refuge." 
They  would  open  their  doors  to  anyone 
in  need,  and  would  organize  their  small 
resources  for  the  express  purpose  of 
saving  as  many  Jewish  children  as 
possible.  They  would  also  work  with 
the  Cimade,  an  underground  organiza- 
tion run  entirely  by  women,  to  smuggle 
Jews  across  L  border  into  Switzer- 
land. 

What  took  pla.e  in  this  remote 
mountain  village  as  certainly  not 
broadcast  to  the  world;  erything  was 
done  quietly,  covertly,  to  all  appear- 
ances as  if  nothing  were  happening.  It 
was  the  kind  of  event  easy  to  overlook 
because  it  needed  to  be  overlooked. 
Nor  was  it  heroic  in  the  inflated  man- 
against-fate  sense  ot  that  word;  rescue 
operations  were  a  day-to-day  business, 
crucial  decisions  were  made  at  the  level 
of  the  family  by  ordinary  people  in 


their  kitchens.  Nor  was  this  the  saga 
of  a  great  leader  merely,  for  although 
Andre  Trocme  was  the  spiritual  cen- 
ter of  the  village  and  a  very  forceful 
man,  his  power  rested  with  the  villagers, 
who  permitted  him  to  carry  forward 
plans  for  their  city  of  refuge.  He  was 
committed  to  nonviolent  resistance ;  the 
villagers  endorsed  his  view — fortunate- 
ly, because  against  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine a  stationary  group  could  not  use 
tactics  like  those  of  the  mobile  Maquis : 
that  would  have  meant  confrontation 
and  disaster.  Resistance  to  evil,  when 
the  odds  are  so  grossly  one-sided, 
means  resistance  to  the  policies  of  evil. 
If  Jews  are  to  be  turned  in,  then  no 
Jews  will  be  turned  in.  Once  these  con- 
ditions are  understood,  the  thing  that 
makes  the  story  of  this  village  su- 
premely beautiful  is  simply  that  it  hap- 
pened. These  events  took  place  and 
therefore  demand  place  in  our  view  of 
the  world.  If  awareness  of  history  has 
pushed  us  to  the  point  of  losing  faith 
in  ourselves,  the  case  may  also  be,  as 
Professor  Hallie  says,  that  "redemp- 
tion lies  in  remembering." 

It  also  lies  in  simply  finding  out. 
Professor  Hallie  spent  three  intense 
years  among  the  people  of  Le  Cham- 
bon, talking  at  great  length  with  them, 
getting  to  know  them  as  individuals, 
as  friends,  allowing  himself  to  abandon 
the  scholar's  detachment  so  that,  to  the 
full  depth  of  his  being,  he  might  come 
to  understand  "The  Story  of  the  Village 
of  Le  Chambon  and  How  Goodness 
Happened  There,"  which  is  the  book's 
subtitle.  And  Hallie's  reason  for  writing 
the  book  is  also  ours  in  reading  it.  "I 
needed  this  understanding,"  he  says, 
"in  order  to  redeem  myself — and  pos- 
sibly others — from  the  coercion  of  de- 
spair." To  know  that  goodness  exists, 
like  the  myth  of  the  seven  just  men  on 
whose  existence  the  existence  of  the 
human  world  depends,  is  more  than 
knowing  merely.  In  times  as  brazenly 
brutal  as  ours,  it  is  among  our  deepest 
needs. 

Lest  Innocent  Blood  Be  Shed  is  im- 
portant not  only  for  the  story  it  tells, 
but  because  it  does  just  that,  it  gives  us 
a  story.  In  The  Poetics  Aristotle  in- 
sisted that  in  the  telling  of  a  story, 
character  remains  subordinate  to  plot, 
to  what  happens,  not  because  fate  rules 
or  because  we  blindly  run  like  rats  in 
a  maze,  but  because  only  through  plot, 
through  a  sequence  of  interlocking  ac- 
tions, does  character  reveal  itself  con- 


cretely as  a  force  in  the  worM.  S 
novelists  still  know  this.  Histor 
knew  it  once,  although  recently  t! 
along  with  sociologists  and  the 
breed  of  literary  critics,  have  givei 
on  what  human  beings  actually 
preferring  instead  statistics,  syste 
data  tabulation,  and  "deep  structur* 
as  if  in  crucial  situations  (i.e.,  in  li 
the  union  between  event  and  charat 
had  nothing  to  do  with  historical 
derstanding,  let  alone  historical  ( 
come. 

Professor  Hallie,  with  his  strong 
spect  for  persons,  with  his  passion 
"ethics  incarnate,"  has  reminded  us 
one  of  the  oldest  open  secrets  in 
world:  that  goodness,  like  other  c 
stituents  of  human  character,  does 
simply  exist,  it  happens,  stage  by  sta 
decision  by  decision,  and  the  best  w 
to    understand    it — and  thereby 
blessed  and  inspired  to  faith  and  en 
lation — is  to  behold  it  in  action.  A 
once  we  see  that  events  do  not  j 
happen,   that   they  have  beginnin 
middles,  endings,  we  are  ready  to  i 
preciate  doubly  the  strength  of  Halli 
book:  the  "Story  of  Le  Chambon"  ii 
wonderful  example  of  goodness  in  ; 
tion,  but  it  is  also  a  mode  of  analyi 
and  revelation,  a  way  to  grasp  c< 
cretely  the  ineffable  character  of  hum 
beings  committed  to  decency  and  ca: 
Without  story — specific  persons  doi 
specific  things — the  moral  dimensi 
of  reality  is  lost. 

And  so  there  is  Andre  Trocm 
the  Huguenot  pastor  urgii 
his  people  to  be  mindful 
the  crisis  upon  them,  a  mi 
of  mystical  fervor,  aggressively  lovin 
almost  explosive  in  his  rush  to  sa 
lives.  And  there  is  Magda  Trocme,  i 
commanding  as  her  husband,  whol 
absorbed  in  the  daily  nourishment  < 
life,  disdainful  of  ethical  precepts  apaa 
from  action,  a  woman  who  could  neva 
manage  to  think  of  herself  and  hej 
friends  as  "heroic,"  but  only  as  humal 
beings  doing  what,  at  that  time,  i] 
that  place,  needed  to  be  done.  Andn 
conceived  the  idea  of  hiding  refugel 
children  in  the  village,  and  it  was  h] 
who  went  to  get  help  from  the  Quake 
office  in  Marseilles.  But  Magda  bes1 
sums  up  the  spirit  of  the  village  itself 
"I  do  not  hunt  around  to  find  peopl 
to  help.  But  I  never  close  my  door.  .  . 
And  it  was  she  who  said,  when  th 
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first  Jew  abruptly  appeared  at  the  door 
timidly  hoping  for  help,  "Naturally, 
come  in,  and  come  in." 

Around  these  central  figures  a  small 
knot  of  active  organizers  gathered, 
those  who  ran  the  schools,  those  who 
turned  pensions  and  boardinghouses 
into  the  "funded  houses"  that  received 
financial  support  from  outside  the  vil- 
lage and  in  which  large  numbers  of 
Jewish  children  survived  the  war  (only 
one  of  these  houses  was  found  and 
destroyed  by  the  Gestapo  ) .  Then  came 
the  villagers  themselves,  each  with  a 
home  into  which  one  or  more  refugees 
came,  sometimes  to  stay,  sometimes  to 
wait  until  accommodations  could  be 
arranged  elsewhere.  And  surrounding 
the  village,  there  were  the  isolated 
farms  where  many  Jews  found  safety 
and  work.  Connections  were  main- 
tained with  partisan  fighters  in  the 
area.  Someone  (never  identified)  sup- 
plied blank  copies  of  the  indispensable 
identification  cards  that  each  refugee 
needed  in  order  to  pass  as  a  villager  or 
at  least  as  not  a  Jew.  And  a  fast  voice 
(also  never  identified )  would  call  on 
the  phone  to  say  that  a  raid  was  com- 
ing, that  the  Germans  were  on  their 
way  for  one  of  their  "sweeps."  Good- 
ness would  seem  to  be  contagious,  for 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  operation, 
even  after  Le  Chambon  became  known 
as  a  "nest  of  Jews"  and  the  villagers 
lived  in  fear  of  their  lives,  not  one 
person  turned  informer. 

Individuals  got  arrested,  got  killed, 
but  in  the  main  the  rescue  mission  of 
Le  Chambon  was  successful,  and  this 
brings  us  to  one  of  the  central  points 
of  Hallie's  book.  These  people  did  not 
simply  wake  up  one  day  in  the  middle 
of  the  war  and  decide  to  start  saving 
Jews.  They  began  at  the  beginning. 
When  the  Germans  occupied  France 
the  villagers  would  not  salute  the  Vichy 
flag.  When  loyal  citizens  were  com- 
manded to  ring  the  bells  of  their 
churches  to  celebrate  official  events,  no 
bells  rang  in  Le  Chambon.  And  at  a 
time  when  to  preach  an  ethic  of  non- 
violence was  forbidden  by  law  and  by 
the  Protestant  Church  itself,  Trocme 
and  his  fellow  pastor  regularly  broke 
this  law.  The  risk  was  relatively  slight 
in  these  cases,  but  that  is  hardly  the 
point.  The  village  was  in  small  but 
active  revolt  long  before  the  first  Jew 
arrived,  and  when  that  frightened 
woman  knocked  on  the  Trocmes'  door 
— when  the  point  of  no  return  came — 


they  were  ready  to  carry  out  in  prac- 
tice what  they  had  already  been  doing 
in  spirit. 


ONE  OF  Professor  Hallie's  most 
pursued  observations  has  to 
do  with  the  impact  of  the 
Huguenot  experience  upon  the 
village  during  the  war.  We  tend  to  re- 
member the  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day 
Massacre  of  1572  and  forget  that  for 
most  of  their  four  centuries'  residence 
in  France  the  people  of  Huguenot  faith 
were  harassed,  discriminated  against, 
and  persecuted  constantly,  often  to  the 
point  of  extreme  bloodshed.  To  them, 
the  "law  of  the  land"  had  never  been 
worth  respecting,  and  when  the  Vichy 
regime  started  laying  down  new  laws, 
this  was  only  one  more  case  of  law-as- 
abuse  to  which  this  people,  this  tradi- 
tion, would  respond  as  of  old — with 
"the  resistance  of  exile."  At  least  in 
this  case,  not  doctrine  merely,  not  faith 
passed  on  untested,  but  the  memory  of 
a  people's  collective  past  determines 
their  behavior  in  crisis,  especially  when 
torment  and  persecution — the  need 
to  act  and  endure — had  been  the  cost 
of  their  faith  in  the  first  place. 

To  say  that  the  past  counts  may 
sound  like  a  truism,  but  the  example  of 
the  Huguenot  tradition  in  Le  Chambon 
leads  Professor  Hallie  to  his  most  valu- 
able insight.  He  believes  (and  so  do  I) 
that  ethical  norms  tend  to  arise  from, 
and  be  clarified  by,  the  experience  of 
victims.  Human  beings  under  pro- 
tracted pressure  are  best  situated  to  see 
and  feel  (not  just  propound  and  dis- 
cuss) what  hurts  life  and  damages  the 
spirit.  And  out  of  this  negative  moment 
a  positive  morality  is  born.  In  this 
situation,  the  condition  of  victimhood 
has  so  long  persisted  that  morality  and 
resistance  become  identical  in  the 
struggle  to  transcend  (or  simply  sur- 
vive) the  fact  of  always  being  open  to 
harm.  To  test  this  we  need  only  con- 
sider that  although  the  ethic  of  Classi- 
cal Greece,  based  on  the  celebration  of 
strength  and  magnanimity,  is  extremely 
appealing,  it  could  not  save  its  own 
culture  and  has  not  entered  the  heart 
of  Western  morality  half  so  much,  or 
so  persuasively,  as  the  combined  ethic 
of  the  Jews  and  the  early  Christians — 
both  of  whom,  in  terms  of  empire  and 
persecution,  were  victims. 

Nietzsche  had  great  fun  with  this 
idea,  but  he  somewhat  missed  the  point. 


in  The  Genealogy  of  Morals  he  argu 
that  Christian  morality  arose  from 
plight  of  a  people  who  had  neither 
political  nor  the  economic  means 
defend  themselves,  and  therefore  ad 
cated  an  ethic  of  peace,  equality,  ai 
neighborly  care.  Taking  this  to  be 
strategy  of  ressentiment,  the  envy  of 
slave  for  the  "noble  soul,"  Nietzscl 
preferred  to  celebrate  the  classical  vi 
tues  of  largess  and  restraint,  the  decei 
usage  of  wealth  and  power,  on  the  vei  ■( 
mistaken  assumption  that  wealth  ar 
power  can  be  managed  wisely,  withoi  r 
corruption  or  abuse.  The  downtrodde 
of  the  world  know    otherwise.  Thf 
know  that  the  noble  soul  is  self-al  , 
sorbed,  that  the  wealthy  can  afford  nc  i 
to  care,  that  restraint  and  good  judj 
ment  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  powe 
feels  threatened.  Above  all.  they  knoi 
that  human  beings  are  easy  to  debas 
and  easy  to  kill. 

In  long  possession  of  these  latte  > 
truths,  the  villagers  of  Le  Chamboi  I 
knew  that  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  vie 
tim  is  to  be  on  the  side  of  life,  whicl 
is  what  morality  in  practice  come 
down  to.  They  also  knew,  from  cen 
turies  of  experience,  that  victims  d< 
not  have  the  leisure  to  act  "in  dm 
time,"  but  must  do  what  they  can  "ir  \ 
time,"  in  both  meanings  of  that  phrase  I 
\\  itli  their  Huguenot  tradition  to  guide 
them,  the  men  and  women  of  Le  Cham 
bon  were  ready  in  advance  to  put  theii 
beliefs  into  action.  Goodness  happens 
when  human  beings  know  ahead  oi 
time  that  one  day  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  act.  Our  humanity  remains 
tragically  tied  to  the  inhumanity  we 
oppose  and  endure.  The  preciousness 
of  life  is  a  function  of  death.  Good- 
ness is  a  function  of  the  harm  it  resists. 

Goodness.  When  was  the  last  time 
anyone  used  that  word  in  earnest, 
without  irony,  as  anything  more  than 
a  doubtful  cliche?  Lest  Innocent  Blood 
Be  Shed  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  books, 
the  kind  that  can  change  the  way  we 
live.  It  is  conceived  and  written  on  a 
modest  scale,  but  Philip  Hallie 
knows  full  well  the  wisdom  of  starting 
small— that  is  one  of  the  book's  themes 
— and  among  other  large  accomplish- 
ments he  has  restored  to  the  word  good- 
ness its  rightful  moral  beauty.  We  can 
begin  again  to  use  it  with  confidence. 
We  can — with  the  example  of  Le 
Chambon  to  remind  us — begin  again  to 
believe  that  decency  is  possible.  □ 
harper's/may  1979 
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AS  EVERYONE  KNOWS,  a  critic 
who  attends  the  theater  after 
eating  too  much  osso  buco 
or  having  a  fight  with  his  wife 
will  produce  an  unfavorable  review. 
And  as  everyone  knows  also,  this  is  a 
negligible  commonplace;  the  critic  is 
professional,  he  will  set  aside  his  per- 
sonal discomforts,  the  play — the  work 
of  art — possesses  objective,  observable 
merits  or  demerits,  and  this  equally  is 
a  negligible  commonplace.  Two  of 
them,  and  where  do  they  leave  us?  Are 
they  really  "negligible"? 

I  don't  know.  All  my  working  life  I 
have  been  unable  to  decide  whether  or 
not  judgment  of  particular  works  of 
art  is  possible,  or  even  worth  attempt- 
ing; which  is  why  I  prefer  to  call  my- 
self not  a  critic  but  a  reviewer,  a 
journalist.  My  job  is  to  inform,  not  to 
judge.  Yet  judgment  is  unavoidable, 
even  if  only  in  the  choice  of  what  to 
review,  even  if  only  in  the  act  of  writ- 
ing, putting  certain  words  together  in- 
stead of  others.  I  take  it  this  is  part 
of  the  human  predicament,  the  absur- 
dity against  which  our  minds  pit  them- 
selves in  continual  failure. 

Am  I  just  warming  up,  or  is  this 


legitimate  preamble?  For  two  years 
more  I  have  been  complaining  ab< 
invasive  mediocrity  in  American 
etry,  a  problem  I  have  connected  w 
the  proliferation  of  writing  prograi 
workshops,   and   subsidized  publi 
tions.  Yet  now  I  find  myself  in 
presence  of  more  good  poetry  tha 
can  absorb.  Is  it  all  subjective?  Do 
new  pills  my  doctor  has  given  me 
duce  a  change  of  view?  I  ha^ 
feeling  that  judgment  is  less  relial 
than  ever,  a  caprice  of  internal  meet 
nisms  we  are  scarcely  aware  of- 
me  and  for  all  other  so-called  critic 
Hence  I  disavow  the  title  not  only 
critic  but  of  professional  as  well.  Gro\ 
ing  older,  I  shed  them.  I  feel  bette 
lighter.  My  thirty  years  of  experient 
mean  nothing,  all  that  baggage.  Tl 
one  qualification  remaining,  to  which 
cling  not  desperately  but  in  joy,  is 
emptiness — that  is  to  say,  receptivit 
Any  poem  of  genuine  substance,  whe: 
ever  it  comes  from,  garnished  wit 
whatever  sauce,  can  regale  me. 

The  following  reports  are  minimi 
in  two  senses.  First,  treble  this  numbe 
of  books  ought  to  be  noticed;  seconc 
far  more  could  be  written  about  eacl 


1}  AVID    WAGONER'S   Who  Shall 

^fie  the  Sun?  contains  both 
■  direct  retellings  of  American 
Indian  legends  and  his  own 
i  3  based  on  attitudes,  understand- 
[  ,  and  experiences  of  the  Northwest- 
l  tribes.  Most  white  literature  on 
l  an  themes  is  suspect;  much  is 
I  ious;  but  Wagoner's  poems,  I  be- 
I are  true,  and  certainly  they  are 
|  pelling.  He  is  a  fine  poet  to  begin 
i  i,  whose  work  over  the  past  two 
j  ides  has  probably  not  been  given 
I  iue,  and  he  is  close,  I  think  very 
I  e,  to  Indian  sensibility.  He  knows 
ugh  to  write  in  his  own  language, 
I  lish,  and  in  his  own  convention  of 
I  $ody,  contemporary  American,  yet 
feeling  in  his  work,  like  the  sub- 
ice,  has  been  distinctly  learned, 
re,  it  has  been  earned,  and  the  effort 
bat  is  a  power  in  its  own  fruition, 
e  is  one  stanza,  taken  from  the  mid- 
of  a  song: 

My  spirit,  when  it  first  came, 
Made  a  hole  in  my  mind, 
4nd  I  fell  down,  dreaming 
What  I  must  do  and  be 
Through  the  long  fire  of  my  life. 

<s  is  not  only  the  literalness  of 
jnanistic  mysticism  but  also  its  true 
ling;  yet  conveyed  somehow — to 
nk  out  how  would  take  years — in 
rds  and  images  that  seem  not  strange 
us,  that  seem  in  fact  closely  allied 
our  own,  the  world's,  experience.  In 
ny  of  his  Indian  poems,  Wagoner 
iches  at  once  the  form  of  Indian,  and 

content  of  universal,  awareness.  It 
a  remarkable  achievement, 
ress  Gallagher's  poems  are  totally 
Ferent;  personal  lyrics,  done  with  a 
bal  finesse  rare  to  find  these  days  in 

common  American  free-form  con- 
ltion.  I  am  tempted  to  call  it  femi- 
ie.  And  I  do,  risking  the  era's  awk- 
rd  consequences,  because  there  is 
er  all  a  womanly  sensibility  in  liter- 
re,  thank  heaven,  and  we  can  recog- 
e  it.  Moreover,  Gallagher's  poems, 
rond  their  delicacy  of  language,  have 
lelicacy  of  perception  that  I,  at  any 
e,  associate  with  women;  the  capac- 

to  see  oneself  objectively  as  an- 
ier  person  doing  the  things  one  really 
;s,  but  without  the  hard  philosophi- 

intrusions  most  men  resort  to;  in- 
ad  with  clear  affection  and  natural 
icern.  If  Jane  Austen,  in  creating 
•  characterizations,  was  often  writ- 
;  about  herself,  then  Tess  Gallagher, 
writing  about  herself,  is  often  creat- 


ing characterizations,  i.e.,  fictions,  peo- 
ple existing  in  words,  whom  she  cannot 
know,  yet  whom  she  regards  with  won- 
der and  sometimes  with  Sapphic 
pathos.  Delicacy  and  light  and  the  femi- 
nine strength  of  a  clear  view — these  are 
the  qualities  that  give  me  much  plea- 
sure in  Gallagher's  work  and  awaken 
in  me  much  sympathy,  a  needed  re- 
sponse in  these  tough,  flat,  boring  days. 

Toughness  and  flatness  and  even 
sometimes  boredom  are  the  verbal 
qualities  of  David  Ray's  poems,  chosen 
deliberately  to  make  bearable  the  out- 
rage and  pain  of  his  poetic  vision, 
which  otherwise  would  bring  him  down 
into  inarticulateness,  as  they  would  re- 
duce us,  his  readers,  to  impotent  mis- 
ery. But  "making  bearable"  is  another 
way  to  say  "expressing,"  or  perhaps 
just  "making."  Here  is  Ray's  "Scene  in 
Calabria" : 

/  was  concentrating  on  the  child 
so  I  did  not  hear  them. 
The  child  was  being  born  and  no 
one  else 

on  the  hill  was  making  the  effort. 
Sure,  the  mother  was. 
But  she  was  alone,  with  a  midwife 
who  turned  out  to  be  incompetent, 
with  a  midwife  who  let  the  baby 
die, 

with  a  midwife  whom  the  doctor 

lectured 
for  her  stupidity,  ivith  a  proud, 

well-dressed 
midwife  who  carried  a  big  leather 
purse  and  drove  an  Alfa  Romeo, 
with  a  midwife  who  smiled  the 

same  way 
when  she  came  out  as  she  smiled 

going  in. 
She  drove  the  Alfa  Romeo 
past  the  boys  and  the  tin  cans 
and  the  cindery  coke  from  a 

thousand 
years  of  blacksmith  shop, 
and  the  toothless  boys  stood  and 

stared 

and  the  sooty-feathered  chickens 

scattered. 
In  that  high  room  on  the  hillside 
the  mother  was  alive  and  weeping. 
Fra  Angelico  would  not  paint  this 

one. 

Easy?  Many  people  think  so,  there  are 
so  many  imitators.  But  few  bring  it  off. 
Ray  himself  misses  as  often  as  he  hits. 
But  this  is  his  way  of  writing,  as  neces- 
sary as  Picasso's  arc  lights.  No  one 
should  begrudge  an  artist's  methods, 
tied  as  they  are  to  his  temperament, 
provided  he  or  she  can  come  up  with 
enough  successes  to  justify  our  admira- 


tion. In  his  new  book,  The  Tramp's 
Cup,  David  Ray  does  it. 

Keith  Wilson's  poems  of  New 
Mexico  have  been  appearing, 
chiefly  in  small  pamphlets, 
for  a  decade  or  longer,  and 
I  have  read  them,  watched  them,  with 
a  particular  interest.  I  love  that  coun- 
try, though  I'm  a  Yankee  bred  and 
domiciled.  Wilson,  as  Southwestern  as 
I  am  Vermontish,  has  reached  further 
and  further  into  the  resources  of  his 
land  and  his  imagination,  until  now 
he  is  one  of  the  finest  regional  poets 
of  the  desert,  its  hardship  and  dreams. 
While  Dancing  Feet  Shatter  the  Earth 
is  a  nearly  perfect  book,  not  one  poem 
unworthy  of  the  others  or  its  topic,  and 
a  book  splendidly  titled.  "New  Mexico 
is  a  myth,"  he  writes, 

an  ancient 

whirlpool 
of  time  where  moments  stand  still 

just  before 
being  sucked  down  to  other  planes, 

other  hours. 

Have  you  stood  alone  at  first  dusk  in 
the  sage,  the  dust,  under  the  mountains 
of  Christ's  blood?  You  will  know  Wil- 
son's "moments."  The  words  are  exact, 
so  is  the  myth,  the  whirlpool,  because 
time — the  torrent  in  stasis — -is  what  the 
desert  is.  Wilson's  poems  are  quiet, 
held  like  the  moment  on  the  whirl- 
pool's brink  of  cosmic  lust  and  extinc- 
tion, held  but  ready  to  let  go,  to  dance 
and  die,  to  shatter.  They  are  magical. 

No  group  of  poets  in  America  has 
evolved  more  swiftly,  variously,  and 
vigorously  in  recent  years  than  the 
Afro-Americans.  Close  as  their  topical 
intentions  have  been,  interdependent 
and  united,  their  poetic  intentions  have 
burgeoned  so  diversely  that  they  can 
hardly  be  called  a  group  at  all,  liter- 
arily  speaking.  It  is  less  a  burgeoning 
than  an  explosion:  forms,  styles,  struc- 
tures, moods,  vocabularies  of  every 
kind.  Their  individual  achievements 
won't  be  sorted  out  for  years.  But  cer- 
tainly the  poet  who  calls  herself  Ai 
("love"  in  Japanese,  which  is  part  of 
her  ancestry)  is  among  the  best;  this 
much  can  be  proved  already  in  Killing 
Floor,  though  it  is  only  her  second 
book  and  a  slim  one  at  that.  Many  of 
her  poems  are  in  the  voices  of  others, 
personae  in  the  true  sense,  masks  be- 
hind which  not  only  she  but  all  of  us 
stand  and  peer  out.  This  by  itself  indi- 
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eat<     Li's  literary  intelligence.  Her  pas- 
Lie  thing  that  counts,  however, 
and  it  throbs — the  word  is  just — in 
v   rhvthm,  image,  and  phrasing. 
Guadalajara  Cemetery"  is  a  personal 
poem,  shorter  than  most: 

You  sort  the  tin  paintings 
and  lay  your  favorite  in  my  lap. 
Then  you  stroke  my  bare  feet 
as  I  lean  against  a  tombstone. 
It's  time  to  cross  the  border 
and  rut  your  throat  with  two 

knives: 
your  wife,  your  son. 
I  wont  try  to  stop  you. 
A  cow  with  a  mouth  at  both  ends 
chews  hell  going  and  coming. 
I  never  asked  less. 
You,  me,  these  withered  flowers, 
so  many  hearts  tied  in  a  knot, 
given  and  taken  away. 

A  common  enough  theme  in  these 
times.  But  remember  the  title  and  see 
how  closely  the  poem  is  knit  together. 
And  then  the  '"cow,"  its  passionate  ur- 
gency, bringing  into  the  poem,  without 
the  least  propagandist^  trace,  our 
whole  present  history,  civilization  in  its 
degeneracy,  what  I  call  the  awareness 
of  diseased  awareness.  A  remarkable 
image:  a  remarkable  poem.  But  Ai 
does  it  again  and  again,  and  her  book 
is  a  joyous  shock. 

Another  poet  of  the  desert  whom  I 
admire  greatly  is  Richard  Shelton.  the 
poet  of  southern  Arizona.  Earlier  work 
of  his  was  surrealist,  sometimes  pro- 
grammatically  so,  but  his  new  poems 
are  more  direct,  without  obscurity, 
without  privacy,  though  the  trained 
surrealist  sensibility  still  lingers.  He 
writes:  "When  we  watch  the  sun  go 
down/we  an;  impressed  with  its  glory./ 
When  we  watch  the  moon  go  down/we 
want  to  go  with  it."  These  are  touches, 
only  touches,  brushstrokes;  but  they  do 
more  than  fill  in  his  poems:  they  are 
strokes  that  draw  us  back  again  and 
again  to  mysterious  meanings,  what  we 
know  of  our  ignorance — and  this  is 
where  our  deepest  feelings  lie.  Shelton 
characteristically  presents  the  desert  as 
it  is,  rock  and  wind,  mindless  objec- 
tivity, and  then  in  a  touch  leaves  us 
there  with  our,  or  its,  subjective  in- 
scrutabilities. These  new  poems,  his 
best,  in  The  Bus  to  Veracruz,  will  be 
irresistible  to  anyone,  I  think,  and  a 
very  important  lesson,  if  they  will  heed 
it,  to  younger  poets. 

When  we  open  a  book  at  random 
and  read  this: 


Ah,  love,  this  is  fear.  This  is  fear 

and  syllables 
and  the  beginnings  of  beauty.  We 

have  walked  the  city, 
a  flayed  animal  signifying  death,  a 

hybrid  god 
who  sings  in  the  desolation  of  filth 

and  money 
a  song  the  heart  is  heavy  to  receive. 

We  mourn 
othericise.  Otherwise  the  ranked 

monochromes, 
the  death-teeth  of  that  horizon, 

survive  us 
as  we  survive  pleasure.  What  a 

small  hope. 
What  a  fierce  small  privacy  of 

consolation. 
What  a  dazzle  of  petals  for  the 

poor  meat  .  .  . 

we  have  found  a  poet  who  knows,  loves, 
and  uses  the  great  tradition,  knowing, 
too,  that  it  is  never  pedantic,  never 
self-imitative,  but  always  moving  its 
huge  chords  through  the  modulations 
of  individual  sensibilities.  This  is  the 
first  stanza  of  a  poem  by  Robert  Haas, 
whose  first  book  won  the  Yale  Younger 
Poets  competition  several  years  ago, 
and  whose  new  and  second  book. 
Praise,  is  a  notable  advance.  My  quota- 
tion gives  only  an  inkling  of  what  he 
can  do:  he  writes  in  many  shapes, 
moods,  even  styles.  \et  everywhere  one 
recognizes  this  reverence  for  the  power 
of  language,  words  in  their  gull-flight 
of  syntax,  what  we — or  our  ancestors 
— used  to  call  eloquence.  There  are 
many  pleasures  in  poetry,  and  for  my 
part,  being  incorrigibly  maverick,  I'd 
lose  none  of  them.  One  of  the  greatest 
is  discovering  that  the  language  of 
one's  youth,  Shakespeare's  or  Yeats's 
(and  of  course  it  is  both),  is  not  dead, 
has  not  been  refined  out  of  existence. 
The  mainstream  does  not  dry  up;  it 
deepens  and  widens.  Think  of  jazz. 
Charlie  Parker  was  a  revolution,  not 
to  say  revelation,  from  whom  sprang 
the  line  of  Rollins,  Coltrane,  Shepp, 
whom  we  would  be  loath  to  do  with- 
out: but  long  after  Parker  such  men  as 
Ben  W  ebster  and  Paul  Gonsalvez  were 
finding  impetus  and  invention  in  the 
central  evolution  of  jazz:  and  today  we 
have  Scott  Hamilton.  Yes,  many  plea- 
sures. And  in  this  review  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  catch  poets  who  give 
us  a  broad  sampling  of  them.  I  hope 
readers  will  take  to  them  all — always 
acknowledging  the  prerogatives  of  taste 
— and  to  Robert  Haas  as  much  as  the 
others. 


MY  last  book  is  of  anol 
kind,  The  Collected  Po, 
of  Muriel  Rukeyser,  a  mc 
mental  book  intended  fc 
monumental  purpose:  to  assemble, 
serve,  and  signalize  all  the  publ 
poetry  of  an  important  elder  writer 
serves  admirably  I  although  it  cont 
many  more  typographical  errors  tl 
ought  to  be  allowable  l.  It  needs  m 
thorough  discussion  than  I  have  ro 
for,  however,  a  full-scale  retrospect 
essay,  while  the  important  point 
make  here  is  that  although  I  hav 
always  been  able  to  enjoy  Rukeysea 
more  ambitious  poems,  many  shor 
ones  have  stayed  in  my  mind  for  yea 
such  poems  as  "The  Drowning  1  ou 
Man."  "Asvlum  Song."  "Mortal  G 
and  then  among  more  recent  on 
'"The  Lost  Romans,"  "Ballad  of  Oran 
and  Grape."  and  others.  I  end  by  qu< 
ing  the  first-named,  which  is  a  lov 
song,  a  trenchant  song,  at  least 
those  of  us  who  lived  through  mi 
century.  Yet  finally  is  it  not  as  mu 
or  more  today,  for  anyone  who 
read  it  with  care? 

The  drowning  young  man  lifted  his 

face  from  the  river 
to  me,  exhausted  from  calling  for 

help  and  weeping; 
"My  love!"  I  said;  but  he  kissed 

me  once  for  ever 
and  returned  to  his  privacy  and 
secret  keeping. 

His  close  face  dripped  with  the 

attractive  water, 
I  stared  in  his  eyes  and  saw-  there 

penalty, 

for  the  city  moved  in  its  struggle, 

loud  about  us, 
and  the  salt  air  blew-  down;  but  he 

would  face  the  sea. 

"Afraid,  afraid,  my  love?"  But  he 

will  never  speak, 
looking  demands  for  rest,  watching 

the  wave  come  up, 
too  timid  to  turn,  too  loving  to  cry 

out, 

lying  face  down  in  tide,  biting  his 
nervous  lip. 

Take  him  by  shoulder  and  jaw, 

break  his  look  back  on  us, 
0  hard  to  save,  be  saved,  before  we 

all  shall  drown! 
But  he  has  set  his  look,  plunged  his 

life  deep  for  peace, 
his  face  in  the  boiling  river,  and  is 

surrendered  down.  □ 

harper's/may  197S 
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VICTIMS  OF  YALTA 


e  fatal  repatriation  of  Russian  soldiers  by  Andrei  Amalrik 


T  IS  AT  ONCE  a  privilege  and  a  mis- 
fortune to  be  born  a  Russian.  The 
merging  of  European  and  Asian 
-origins  created  Russian  culture, 
the  underlying  and  continuous  con- 
:  between  them  turned  the  country 
)  a  dragon,  devouring  its  own  tail, 
ihe  past  sixty  years  alone,  as  a  result 
wars,  revolution,  and  purges,  60 
lion  people  perished  in  Russia;  al- 
st  every  family  has  lost  someone  in 
r.  in  prison  camp,  or  in  exile, 
am  now  in  California,  watching  an 
>C  broadcast  of  a  Soviet  televison 
ies,  "The  Unknown  War."  This  un- 
>wn  war,  which  in  many  ways  de- 
ed the  outcome  of  the  second  world 
r,  left  a  deep  mark  on  several  gener- 
ons  of  Russians,  including  my  own, 
hough  in  1941  I  was  only  three  years 
I  1  remember  well  the  sirens,  the 
>wd  at  the  entrance  to  the  bomb  shel- 
,  the  skeletons  of  burned-out  homes, 
:  heated  stock  cars  packed  with  ref- 
ees  on  snow-covered  railroads,  the 
lale-shaped  hulks  of  dirigibles,  the 
utes  after  the  liberation  of  cities,  the 
r  games  children  played  in  vacant 
s,  the  armless  and  legless  cripples  on 
;  streets,  the  people  in  gas  masks,  who 
)ked  like  antediluvian  monsters,  and, 
>st  vividly,  the  never-ending  hunger, 
recall  how  I  greedily  ate  a  piece  of 
aerican  canned  meat,  the  first  meat 
three  and  a  half  years. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  "The 
iknown  War,"  which  is  now  being 
Dwn  to  millions  of  American  televi- 


sion viewers,  presents  a  truthful  picture 
of  the  past.  Despite  some  revealing 
sequences,  the  film  is  propagandistic 
and  avoids  crucial  events  of  the  war.  In 
particular,  perhaps  the  most  tragic 
event  was  the  forced  repatriation  by  the 
Allies  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  2.5  mil- 
lion Russians.  This  subject  has  long 
been  avoided  both  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  the  West;  my  generation  knew 
nothing  about  it.  I  first  read  about  the 
forced  repatriation  of  Russians  in  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn's  Gulag  Archipel- 
ago, and  then  in  Lord  Bethell's  Last 
Secret,  a  book  on  this  hidden  atrocity 
made  possible  by  the  partial  opening 
of  the  British  archives. 

Thus,  Count  Nikolai  Tolstoy's  book 
The  Secret  Betrayal,  1944-1947*  is  not 
the  first  about  this  last  and  shameful 
secret  of  the  second  world  war.  But  it 
is  the  fullest  account  to  date — based  on 
years  of  interviews  with  eyewitnesses, 
and  thorough  study  of  the  literature 
and  archives,  including  those  opened 
only  in  1976 — and  it  is  written  with 
outward  English  reserve  and  inner 
Russian  passion. 

DURING  THE  FOUR  years  of  war 
(1941-45),  more  than  10  mil- 
lion Russians  were  either  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans  or  vol- 
untarily joined  their  ranks.  The  num- 
ber itself  is  so  large  that  it  needs  clari- 
*  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
last  fall. 


fication.  Before  the  war,  Stalin  purged 
nearly  the  entire  commanding  staff  of 
the  armed  forces  and  left  the  army 
desperately  unprepared  for  military  ac- 
tion before  the  German  invasion,  naive- 
ly trusting  in  the  "Friendship  Pact" 
with  Hitler.  After  the  1941  attack,  divi- 
sions and  corps  of  the  demoralized 
Soviet  army  fell  into  the  German  en- 
circlement. Only  isolated  troops  were 
able  to  filter  back  to  Soviet  territory. 
Many  simply  did  not  want  to  fight — 
collectivization,  hunger,  and  the  terror 
having  compelled  them  to  regard  the 
Germans,  if  not  as  liberators,  then  at 
least  as  a  lesser  evil;  whole  units  are 
known  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  Ger- 
man side.  Approximately  5.8  million 
Russian  soldiers  and  officers  were  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Germans,  chiefly  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  war. 

All  of  them — those  who  surrendered 
voluntarily  or  after  hard  fighting,  those 
who  fell  into  the  encirc'ement  through 
cowardice  or  through  Stalin's  own 
fault — all  were  considered  traitors  by 
Stalin,  for  whom  the  notion  of  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  did  not  exist.  He  even 
planned  to  bomb  the  POW  camps  hold- 
ing Russian  soldiers,  and  refused  to  ex- 

Andrei  Amalrik  is  a  Soiiet  writer  whose 
books  include  Will  the  Soviet  Union  Survive 
until  1984?  (Harper  &  Row),  Involuntary 
Journey  to  Siberia,  and  Nose!  Nose?  No-se! 
&  Other  Plays  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich) . 
He  is  now  studying  at  the  Hoover  Institution- 
al Stanford  University.  This  essay  was  trans- 
lated by  Patricia  Bialecki,  a  graduate  stu- 
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Hitler's  nephew  for  his  own 

son. 

In  addition,  2.8  million  Russians,  in- 
ig  children,  were  forcibly  put  to 
work  in  German-held  territory;  to  be 
exact,  70.000  enlisted  voluntarily,  but 
after  their  experience,  volunteers  could 
no  longer  be  found.  Heinrich  Himmler, 
head  of  the  Nazi  SS.  called  this  "work- 
ing to  death."  By  May  of  1945  about  a 
third  of  them  had  perished. 

Nonetheless,  more  than  a  million 
men  voluntarily  retreated  from  places 
like  the  Ukraine  with  the  German  army 
to  the  West.  Some  feared  the  revenge 
of  the  secret  police,  the  NKVD  (prede- 
cessor of  the  KGB) ,  for  their  collabora- 
tion with  the  Germans.  This  "collabo- 
ration" most  often  derived  from  the 
forced  work  in  German-controlled  fac- 
tories or  offices  in  order  to  feed  their 
families — just  as  they  had  worked  un- 
der the  Bolsheviks.  Others  considered 
themselves  ideological  enemies  of  Sta- 
lin's regime.  Ethnic  groups — Volga 
Germans,  Cossacks,  Kalmyks,  some- 
times entire  villages  and  whole  re- 
gions— having  no  other  avenue  of  es- 
cape, picked  up  and  left  in  advance  of 
the  slowly  retreating  German  army. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  many 
people  withdrew  together  with  the 
Nazis,  an  enemy  that  had  established  a 
singularly  harsh  regime;  but  obviously 
they  hoped  for  a  somewhat  better  life. 
I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  as  late  as 
1940  a  portion  of  the  Jews  from  east- 
ern Poland,  which  was  occupied  by  So- 
viet forces,  went  over  into  the  German 
zone  after  several  months  of  Soviet 
life,  although  the  Germans  had  already 
begun  the  "final  solution  of  the  Jewish 
question. 

It  is  even  more  startling  that  about  1 
million  Russians  joined  the  German 
army  and  wore  its  uniform.  Some  were 
not  ethnic  Russians;  for  example,  units 
were  formed  of  Caucasians  or  Cos- 
sacks, whom  Hitler  for  some  reason 
did  not  consider  Slavs.  Many,  after 
Stalin  had  abandoned  them,  enlisted 
within  the  German  prison  camps  as 
their  only  hope  of  survival.  But  many 
joined  voluntarily,  in  the  naive  hope 
of  lighting  Stalin  on  the  German  side 
for  another  Russia:  among  these  were 
a  portion  of  the  old  Russian  emigrants. 

The  story  of  the  ROA — Russkaya  Os- 
voboditeVnaya  Armiya:  the  Russian 
Liberation  Army — shows  the  illusion  of 
these  defectors.  The  army  was  led  by 
Lieutenant-General  Andrei  Vlasov,  who, 


captured  by  the  Germans,  agreed  to 
collaborate  with  them.  The  German 
military  intelligence  supported  Vlasov, 
although  the  Nazis  never  trusted  him, 
and  his  "army,"  formally  numbering 
almost  a  million,  existed  only  on  paper; 
the  Russians,  for  the  German  army, 
served  in  workers'  battalions,  in  auxili- 
ary units,  and  in  isolated  national  units. 
The  formation  of  actual  units  of  the 
ROA  began  just  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  their  only  military  opera- 
tion was,  paradoxically,  the  liberation 
of  Prague  from  the  Germans.  Together 
with  rebelling  Czechs,  the  Vlasovites 
announced  the  founding  of  a  "Slavic 
Federation."  The  attacking  Red  Army, 
however,  put  an  end  to  these  plans. 
But  it  is  incorrect  to  represent  Vlasov 
either  as  a  Russian  Quisling  (he  did 
not  sympathize  with  Nazism  )  or  as  a 
national  hero  (he  became  a  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  Russia's  enemies)  or 
as  a  scheming  politician  (there  was  no 
chance  of  outwitting  the  Germans  and 
founding  a  Russian  government  and 
army  that  the  Germans  would  be  forced 
to  recognize).  Until  the  end,  when  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  Soviets  by  the 
Americans  and  executed  in  a  Moscow 
prison,  Vlasov  personified  the  tragedy 
of  millions  of  Russians,  crushed  be- 
tween two  totalitarian  dictators. 


THE  ALLIES  first  met  Russians 
in  German  uniform  during 
campaigns  in  North  Africa 
and  Italy,  but  they  became  a 
potential  threat  after  the  D-Day  land- 
ing of  troops  in  France — since  their 
participation  in  battles  on  the  German 
side  could  cost  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  Anglo-American  troops — and  a  polit- 
ical problem  as  they  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  when  Russians  fight- 
ing as  Germans  were  taken  prisoner. 

These  Russians,  however,  surren- 
dered with  little  resistance;  neither 
those  whom  the  Germans  forced  to  en- 
list, nor  those  who  joined  the  Germans 
to  oppose  Stalin,  considered  the  Allies 
their  enemies.  Even  earlier,  many  Rus- 
sians had  deserted  from  German  units 
and  joined  the  French  partisans.  If 
there  was  resistance,  it  stemmed  from 
American  "propaganda,"  which  prom- 
ised everyone  who  surrendered  a  speedy 
return  "home  to  Russia" — the  very 
thing  Russians  wanted  to  avoid:  some 
chose  suicide  over  the  return  to  Russia. 
The  dry  language  of  a  British  offi- 


cial document  recounts  a  tvpica^stoi 

of  one  of  these  people: 

535118  KATCHEN,  W.— Soviet 
(under  arrest)  Katcherts  story  is 
short,  starting  when  he  was  ten 
years  old.  His  father  was  put  to 
death  and  his  mother  gaoled  by  the 
NKVD;  he  was  taken  with  her. 
After  a  few  years  in  the  prison, 
where  they  were  together  with 
women  who  had  babies  as  young 
as  a  feu-  months  with  them,  his 
mother  died  but  he  was  not  re- 
leased in  spite  of  his  age.  He  man- 
aged to  escape  from  prison  during 
an  air  raid  (on  hearing  this,  Gen- 
eral Ratov  said,  "Nonsense,  people 
do  not  escape  from  NKVD  pri- 
sons") and  found  his  way  to  the 
German  lines. 

In  the  end,  the  Soviet  general  was  right 
returned  to  the  Soviet  authorities  b 
the  British,  Katchen  did  not  escape  th 
NKVD  prison,  and  probably  was  ex 
ecuted. 

If  Stalin  did  not  admit  the  existenc 
of  Soviet  POWs,  it  would  seem  that  h 
had  no  basis  for  demanding  their  re 
turn.  When  the  Allies  first  broachec 
the  subject  of  POWs  early  in  the  war 
the  Soviets  rashly  declared  that  then 
was  such  "an  insignificant  number"  o 
prisoners  that  the  question  did  not  de 
serve  attention.  Stalin,  however,  sooi 
realized  the  threat  of  millions  of  for 
mer  Soviet  citizens  living  beyond  hh 
control  and  demanded  their  complete 
and  swift  return. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony 
Eden  and  his  colleagues,  defving  the 
opinion  of  the  military,  met  these  de 
mands  even  before  Stalin  announcec 
them;  and  the  Americans,  after  some 
hesitation,  followed  suit.  A  preliminary 
agreement  was  reached  in  Moscow  be 
tween  Eden  and  Soviet  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Molotov  in  October  of  1944  at  a 
conference  code-named  "Tolstoy."  The 
name  referred  not  to  Leo  Tolstoy,  the 
author  of  War  and  Peace,  and  much 
less  to  Nikolai  Tolstoy,  who  thirty  years 
later  describes  the  conference  in  his 
book,  but  to  another  member  of  this 
brilliant  family — Count  Peter  Tolstoy. 
When  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  re- 
fused to  turn  the  runaway  czarevich, 
Aleksei.  over  to  the  Russian  authori- 
ties, Count  Peter  Tolstoy  succeeded, 
nevertheless,  in  luring  the  young  prince 
back  to  Russia,  where  he  soon  was  or- 
dered strangled  by  his  father,  Peter 
the  Great. 
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BOOKS  

and  moral  aspects  of  the  problem  were 
j  as  was  that  of  the  Gordian 
r  :  As  Tolstoy  describes  one  repa- 
ir once  a  ghastly  cacophony  of 
yells  burst  from  all  around.  Wish- 
.  ~-y  warning,  and  with  accom- 
atying  shrieks  and  curses,  the 
Americans  began  to  lash  with  the 
bludgeons  at  each  recumbent  fig- 
ure. "Mak  snell]  Mak  snell!"  they 
shcujed  in  pidgin  German,  driving 
the  bewildered  figures  oat  of  their 
beds,  through  the  doorways  and 
across  to  the  camp  gates.  Any- 
one slow  in  scrambling  from  his 
bed  was  beaten  ferociously  un- 
til he  too  fled  in  his  underclothes 
out  into  the  night.  At  the  gates 
stood  a  row  of  trucks,  their  engines 
humming,  into  which  the  prisoners 
were  driven  by  their  screaming 
guards  Near  the  Czech  fron- 
tier, beyond  Zwiesel,  the  train  halt- 
ed in  the  dripping  stillness  of  the 
Bavarian  forest.  Blue-capped  troops 

[of  NKVDs~]  were  waiting  The 

Americans  returned  to  Plattling 
visibly  shamefaced.  Before  their  de- 
parture from  the  rendezvous  in  the 
forest,  many  had  seen  rows  of  bod- 
ies already  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  nearby  trees. 

As  the  text  clearly  shows,  this  was  an 
operation  not  of  SS  nor  NK\  D  troops, 
but  of  regular  American  units. 

Among  the  deported  were  w  ar  crim- 
inals who  should  have  been  punished, 
and  if  they  had  committed  crimes  on 
Soviet  territory,  they  should  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Soviet  authorities. 
In  even.-  civilized  state,  legal  proce- 
dures exist  for  this  purpose.  But  these 
people  were  a  small  minority,  and  no 
one  was  interested  in  separating  the 
sheep  from  the  wolves.  The  Allies 
handed  everyone  over  to  Stalin — those 
captured  by  the  Germans,  those  who 
were  forced  to  work,  those  who  took 
the  German  uniform,  those  who  re- 
fused and  diec^  in  camp,  those  who 
fought  the  Bolsheviks,  and  those  who 
fought  the  Germans  in  the  ranks  of 
the  European  resisiince.  They  even 
returned  the  civilians  first,  in  order  to 
"rid  themselves  of  this  unpleasant 
problem"  more  quickly.  They  handed 
over  old  men,  women,  and  children; 
thev  handed  over  not  only  former  So- 
viet citizens,  as  was  stipulated  by  the 
Yalta  agreement,  but  even  those  Rus- 
sians who  had  never  been  Soviet  citi- 
zens and  who  had  Yugoslavian.  French, 
or  Nansen  passports.  The  names  of 


persons  responsible  for  this  remain 
undisclosed  to  this  day. 

The  Allies  even  sent  back  whole  na- 
tions, such  as  the  Cossacks,  for  annihi- 
lation. France  and  other  Western  coun- 
tries, even  the  neutral  ones,  followed 
the  .Anglo-American  policy.  In  all  of 
Europe,  torn  and  demoralized  by  war, 
only  one  state  was  found  that  of- 
fered asylum  to  the  462  Russian  men, 
thirty  w  omen,  and  two  children,  and 
declined  all  Soviet  entreaties  about 
their  deportation.  When  Nikolai  Tol- 
stoy later  asked  the  head  of  thjg  state 
how  he  was  able  to  do  this,  he  an- 
swered, "If  you  talk  toughly  with  the 
Soviets,  they  are  quite  happy.  That, 
after  all.  is  the  language  they  under- 
stand." This  state  was  Liechtenstein, 
with  a  population  of  12,000  people, 
a  police  force  of  eleven,  and  no  army. 

Not  everyone  was  sent  back  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  forcibly.  Some  wanted  to  re- 
turn, either  not  envisioning  what  await- 
ed them,  or  preferring  to  live  in  their 
own  country,  despite  repression.  An- 
glo-American refugee  and  POW  camps 
were  open  to  NKA  D  officers,  who  ar- 
gued something  like  this:  It's  all  the 
same,  you  know — they'll  send  you 
back  anvwav.  so  wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  come  willingly?  Then,  at  least,  "the 
motherland  will  pardon  you."  This  ar- 
gument brought  results.  Apparently, 
one-fourth  of  the  displaced  persons 
w  ould  have  returned  to  the  L R. 
if  thev  had  been  given  a  free  choice. 
Some  w  anted  to  hear  what  news  would 
come  from  their  returned  compatriots, 
but  there  was  none. 

WHY  DID  the  Allies  go  the 
way  of  forced  deporta- 
tion? One  argument  was 
that  the  L.S^S.R.  other- 
wise would  have  detained  the  English 
POWs  they  freed  (23.744  men  t.  But 
it  was  much  riskier  to  turn  people  in 
German  uniforms  over  to  the  Soviets 
while  English  and  .American  soldiers 
were  still  held  captive  in  Germany. 
Moreover,  the  return  of  Russian  pris- 
oners continued  tw  o  years  after  the  last 
Englishman  returned  home. 

It  is  clear  that  it  was  not  the  fate 
of  English  prisoners  that  was  playing 
a  role  here,  but  the  overall  Allied  pol- 
icy of  appeasing  the  U.S.5.R.  and  creat- 
ing stabilitv  in  the  world.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Anthony  Eden  and  his  col- 
leagues, the  Soviet  Union  "enthusias- 


tically" wished  to  cooperate  with  t  p- 
West,  did  not  present  a  military  thre 
and  had  no  plans  to  establish  Comn 
nist  regimes  in  East  European  coi 
tries.   Thirty-five  years   have  pass 
since  these  fateful  decisions  and  pi 
found  judgments  were  made  in  194 
pro-Soviet  regimes  now  exist  not  of 
in  Europe,  but  in  Latin  America.  Ai 
ca,  and  Asia.  The  evaluations,  ha 
ever,  of  such  experts  as  Averell  Har 
man.  George  Kennan.  and  Marsh 
Shulman  are  not  essentially  differ*  |C 
from  the  evaluations  of  Eden.  It  seel  i- 
that  Brezhnev,  the  "Man  of  Peace,*! 
even  more  attractive  to  them  than  "L 
cle  Joe":  and  if  Stalin  let  drop  a  te  ' 
while  telling  Roosevelt  about  the  si  P 
ferings  of  his  people,  Brezhnev  bra  W 
dowTi  and  cried  while  listening  to  Ni  t. 
on's  speech,  as  Nixon  touchingly  w  rit  1 
in  his  memoirs.  According  to  anew  ^ 
legends,  the  people  of  besieged  citi  1 
would  appease  dragons  with  hum  f 
sacrifices:  thev  then  said  that  the  dr  E 
gon's  good  appetite  was  a  sign  of  111 
kind  heart. 

According  to  Soviet  information.  5  1 
million  people  were  repatriated  to  d  r 
UJSJSJL:  2.4  million  from  the  We  1 
and  2.9  million  from  the  Soviet  zone  i  b 
Europe.  A  rough  estimate  is  that  ha  r; 
w  ere  shot  or  sent  to  exile  in  camps,  c 
quarter  were  sent  to  a  labor  army,  ai 
the  rest  were  freed  or  escaped.  Tl 
""liberated."  however,  could  not  sett  j 
in  cities  or  receive  adequate  work.  1 
have  been  "taken  prisoner,"  "abroad  I 
"on  occupied  territory"  provided  a 
indelible  brand.  After  the  war.  Stars 
began  to  repress  even  his  most  loyl- 
officers :  they  had  seen  another  won  I 
and  therefore  were  dangerous. 

In  German  camps  about  3.8  millio 
Russian  prisoners  perished:  anothi 
800.000  Russians  died  of  hunger  aid 
beatings  at  work  in  Germany.  Of  thos 
who  returned  to  the  U.S.S.R„  moi 
than  a  million  were  shot  and  died  i 
camps.  Between  the  millstones  of  tw 
totalitarian  systems,  with  the  mode 
aid  of  Western  democracies,  about 
million  human  beings  w  ere  crushed.  N 
monuments  have  been  erected  to  thos 
6  million:  no  museums  have  been  bui 
in  their  memory :  no  films  have  bee 
made  about  them.  Not  the  Sovii 
Union,  nor  Germany,  nor  England,  no 
the  United  States — not  a  single  court 
try  has  taken  an  interest  in  redeemin 
their  shades  from  oblivion.  C 
-  v  .'.  * 
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And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  .  .  . 

— "She  Was  a  Phantom  of 
Delight," 
William  Wordsworth 

W e  are  dumb. 

— "Medical  Lessons  from  History," 
Lewis  Thomas 

SCIENCE — from  the  Latin  scire, 
"to  know,"  inflected  into  scien- 
tia,  "knowledge" — is  a  well- 
traveled  word  that  has,  for  most 
its  journey  to  the  present,  shared 
•nnotations  with  art.  During  the  Mid- 
e  Ages  a  good  education  consisted  of 
aining  in  the  "seven  liberal  sciences," 
i  equivalent  term  for  the  "seven  lib- 
al  arts."  Four  of  the  seven  (arith- 
etic,  music,  geometry,  and  astron- 
ny — the  quadrivium)  were  said  to 
d  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge; 
e  remaining  three  (grammar,  rheto- 
c,  and  logic — the  trivium)  led  the 
ay  to  eloquence.  The  idea  then  was 
know  and  tell  well.  With  the  Renais- 
mce  came  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in 


w  hom  art  and  science  maintained  a  res- 
tive symmetry.  Eventually,  what  he 
had  joined,  usage — or  perspective — put 
asunder,  as  in  this  example  under 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary's  entry 
for  science:  "The  medical  profession 
was  an  art,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word,  before  it  became  a  science,  and 
long  after  it  pretended  to  be  a  science 
was  little  better  than  a  craft"  (attri- 
buted to  Robert  Southey,  1834) .  A  lex- 
ical caste  system  had  entered  the  pic- 
ture. Thenceforth,  the  two  words  were 
rarely  seen  in  the  same  company,  ex- 
cept occasionally  among  the  hyper- 
boles of  sportswriters.  And  nowadays, 
according  to  a  Harris  poll  published 
last  year,  89  percent  of  those  people 
given  a  list  of  twenty  factors  from 
which  to  choose  the  one  that  made  the 
United  States  great  in  the  past  chose 
scientific  research.  Art  was  not  among 
the  options. 

As  much  as  the  two  words  have 
come  to  be  worlds  apart,  they  meet  up 
again  in  the  pages  of  these  five  books, 
each  of  which,  while  regarding  some  as- 
pect of  the  phenomenal  scientific  prog- 
ress of  the  past  thirty  years,  estab- 
lishes that  there  is  an  art  to  writing 
about  science.  Defining  that  art  re- 
quires only  a  quick  glance  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  "sciences"  im- 
parted knowledge  and  eloquence. 

Horace  Freeland  Judson  finds  that 
combination  in  the  scientists  them- 
selves : 

[Some]  scientists  possess  an  un- 
expected facility  in  talking  about 
their  work  to  a  layman:  their  ex- 
planations opened  up  a  view  of  the 
processes  of  living  things  that  has  a 
coherence,  sweep,  and  clarity  of  de- 
tail I  had  hardly  imagined,  and  an 
intellectual  daring  that  even  vicari- 
ously stems  wonderfully  bracing. 


by  Jeffrey  Burke 


The  quote  is  a  descriptive  microcosm 
of  The  Eighth  Day  of  Creation,  a  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  research  in 
molecular  biology  since  the  work  in 
the  late  Forties  that  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  structure  of  DNA.  Judson's 
task  is  as  awesome  as  the  title  implies, 
and  he  takes  no  shortcuts,  makes  no 
glosses  on  actuality.  There  are  few 
grand  moments  of  insight  or  intuition, 
the  bulb  above  the  head  jolting  into 
illumination;  the  more  prevalent  image 
is  of  backs  bent  in  dogged,  long-houred, 
painstaking  pursuit  of  minute  un- 
knowns. Judson  interviews  and  profiles 
most  of  the  major  researchers,  particu- 
larly those  involved  in  what  a  Nobel 
Prize  later  certified  to  be  a  dramatic 
discovery.  He  supplies  excellent  back- 
ground, clarifying  the  present  with  the 
past:  five  terse  pages  trace  research  on 
blood  from  1673  to  the  moment  when 
hemoglobin  first  caught  the  eye  of  Max 
Perutz,  who  spent  two  decades  decod- 
ing its  structure  and  earning  the  Nobel 
Prize  he  was  awarded  in  1962.  Any- 
one with  even  the  vaguest  interest  in 
science  could  not  read  this  book  with- 
out satisfaction. 

In  truth,  though,  unless  that  interest 
is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  un- 
derstanding of  science  and  a  durable 
concentration  span,  the  book  will  be 
hard  going.  Judson  consumed  a  decade 
taking  interviews  in  what  he  describes 
as  "an  intermittent  seminar  that  has 
taught  me  enough  so  that  I  could  also 
read  with  some  understanding  the  re- 
search papers  that  report  the  several 
chief  discoveries  of  the  past  three  dec- 
ades." He  must  expert  his  readers  to 
possess  a  similar  "enough,"  because  his 
descriptions  of  experiments,  molecular 
structures,  of  all  the  technical  nuts  and 

Jeffrey  Burke  writes  the  "In  Print"  column  in 
monthly  alternation  with  Frances  Taliaferro. 
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L.ke  few  concessions  to  the  gen- 
erally educated  layman.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  case  of  the  quadrivium  over- 
whelming the  trivium,  with  the  latter 

still  acquitting  itself  well. 


-y  ucien  Israel  s  purpose  in 
Conquering  Cancer  is  poi- 
gnantly twofold:  to  report  on 
m  J  the  advances  made  in  cancer 
therapies  over  the  past  decade  and  to 
expose  "the  intolerable  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  way  in  which  cancer  patients 
are  treated  today  and  the  way  in  which 
they  could  be  treated."  As  a  pulmonary 
specialist,  he  saw  how  doctors  in  the 
mid-Sixties  abandoned  patients  when 
surgery — the  favored  treatment — 
proved  impossible,  particularly  with 
lung  metastases,  outgrowths  from  ma- 
lignant sites  in  the  breast,  bone,  colon, 
and  elsewhere.  He  began  to  invade  the 
domains  of  other  specialists  in  order  to 
educate  himself  in  alternative  treat- 
ments and  approaches — chemotherapy, 
immunotherapy,  radiotherapy,  epide- 
miology, the  study  of  cell  kinetics.  He 
also  realized  the  value  of  trying  a  com- 
bination of  strategies  where  one  by 
itself  failed — self-evident  to  him,  but 
outlandish  to  the  majority  in  his  field: 
he  estimates  that  no  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  all  cancer  patients  are  given 
the  benefit  of  this  procedure. 

Israel,  unlike  Judson,  would  under- 
mine his  purpose  if  he  did  not  keep 
his  explanations  accessible.  But  he  does 
so,  forcing  the  reader  to  share  his 
frustration  and  anger  in  the  face  of  the 
stubbornness,  scorn,  skepticism,  and 
ignorance  of  many  of  his  colleagues. 
His  eloquence  consists  of  common 
sense,  hope,  and  self-protective  irony: 

/  know  of  no  other  area  of  medi- 
cine in  which  there  is  so  great  a 
gap  between  the  theoretical  possi- 
bilities of  available  treatment  and 
daily  practice.  . . .  In  the  field  of 
cancer,  where  we  have  less  to  lose 
than  in  many  others,  we  make  only 
the  most  timid  advances. 

Judson  and  Israel  deal  in  man's  vast 
and  recent  acquisition  of  knowledge 
about  "the  processes  of  living  things." 
To  explain  how  man  arrived  at  this 
eminence,  Jonathan  Miller  surveys  in 
tandem  the  history  of  medicine  and  the 
principles  of  modern  physiology.  He 
suggests  that  in  the  evolution  of  self- 
awareness  one  of  the  most  difficult 
truths  to  accept  was  that  man  does  not 


control  his  physical  self,  that  his  body 
goes  on  without  him,  so  to  speak.  Un- 
derstanding came  only  with  an  ability 
to  perceive  bodily  functions  in  terms 
of  analogy  and  metaphor,  by  compari- 
son with,  among  other  things,  the  prod- 
ucts of  technology.  A  striking  example 
of  this  process  is  the  discovery  of  the 
heart's  pumplike  aspect  not  long  after 
the  pump  itself  came  into  wide  use. 
The  historical  and  ongoing  accretion 
of  such  analogies  underlies  Miller's 
explanation  of  physiology.  The  Body 
in  Question  is  an  elegant  textbook  writ- 
ten in  impeccable  prose  with  an  eye  on 
both  essential  and  allusive  detail,  and 
liberally  illustrated  by  nearly  as  many 
works  of  art  as  scientific  diagrams  and 
photographs.  For  those  who  find  the 
modern  view  of  the  body  too  mechani- 
cal it  is  a  compact  education  with  a 
moral.  Miller  puts  it  thus: 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
restoring  and  preserving  mans  hu- 
manity is  by  acknowledging  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  is  a  material 
mechanism. .  .  .  I  have  also  tried  to 
show  how  life  maintains,  defends, 
repairs  and  renews  itself  in  a  uni- 
verse where  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  return  to  a  state  of  uni- 
form inertia  and  disorder. 

Despite  the  soothing  human  voice 
behind  those  words,  Miller  seems  cold 
beside  the  coziness  John  Collis  Stewart 
manifests  in  his  "Discourse  on  the 
Human  Body."  Stewart  starts  out  with 
an  admission  of  guilt — "During  many 
years  now  I  have  deplored  my  ignor- 
ance concerning  the  body" — and  pro- 
ceeds to  atone  by  furnishing  a  hypo- 
thetical figure  standing  in  a  field  with 
all  it  needs  to  become  a  human  being, 
to  possess  a  body.  The  discussion,  un- 
der such  chapter  headings  as  "We 
Nourish  Ourselves,"  "We  Have  Senses," 
"We  Sleep,"  is  general  without  being 
superficial,  giving  enough  facts — dis- 
tilled from  a  bibliography  of  seventy- 
odd  books — to  impart  a  working 
knowledge  of  physiology,  but  taking 
equal  if  not  greater  pleasure  in  digres- 
sions, literary  allusions,  and  philosoph- 
ical ruminations.  The  longest  among 
the  last  is  his  peroration  in  favor  of 
creative  evolution  and  against  material- 
ism— more  complementary  than  con- 
tradictory of  Miller  as  a  kind  of  poetics 
of  physiology.  Stewart  has  lectured  in 
English  literature  at  Cambridge  and 
London  universities,  and  he  writes  a 
sleek,  self-confident  prose,  in  which  the 


occasional  echo  from  the  academic  1M 
may  be  cloying  to  an  American  em 
Yet,  when  the  prevalent  alternatives  ; m 
disco  music  and  canned  laughter,  svm 
an  ear  should  be  assuaged  by  the  val 
ous  delights  of  Stewart's  exoteric 
struction. 


Informality  is  one  of  Lewis  Thol 
as's  most  likable  qualities.  Tht 
are  several  dozen  others,  but  it  is  1 
casual  tone — that  of  the  thougl 
ful  mind  apparently  wandering,  yet 
ways  to  a  certain  purpose — that  mak 
him  unique  among  writers  on  scien( 
He  is  also  a  master  of  the  subt 
lapidary  genre  of  the  brief  essay.  T 
Medusa  and  the  Snail  follows  seamles 
ly  from  his  first  collection,  The  Liv 
of  a  Cell,  with  no  falling-off  in  tl 
clarity  of  his  writing  and  insight 
such  subjects  as  cloning,  Montaig 
and  the  premedical  curriculum.  If 
has  an  overview,  if  there  is  any  gover 
ing  principle  for  either  collection,  it 
the  pleasure  of  knowledge,  the  value 
inquiry,  and  the  necessity  of  skepticis: 
■ — in  short,  a  belief  in  science.  Wh 
sets  this  collection  apart  from  the  fir 
is  the  larger  number  of  essays  on  noi 
scientific  matters,  some  of  them  almo 
playful,  and  the  solemn  note  on  whi 
the  final  essay,  "Medical  Lessons  froi 
History,"   closes.   After  summarizin 
this  century's  progress  in  medicine  an 
noting  the  optimism  engendered  by 
Thomas  arrives  at  this  point: 

These  ought  to  be  the  best  of 
times  for  the  human  mind,  but  it  is 
not  so. ...  I  cannot  begin  to  guess 
at  all  the  causes  of  our  cultural 
sadness,  but  I  can  think  of  one 
thing  that  is  wrong  with  us  and 
eats  away  at  us:  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  ourselves. 

Alas!  Was  Judson's  "enough"  insul 
ficient?  Was  Israel  merely  pluggm 
for  grants?  Did  not  Miller  instruct  am 
Stewart  atone?  What  is  the  answer,  Di 
Thomas? 

We  need  science,  more  and  bet- 
ter science,  not  for  its  technology, 
not  for  leisure,  not  even  for  health 
and  longevity,  but  for  the  hope  of 
wisdom  which  our  kind  of  culture 
must  acquire  for  its  survival. 

If  that  is  so,  if  we  are  dumb,  elo 
quence  and  knowledge  may  be  jus 
what  the  doctor  ordered. 


harper's/may  197$ 
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INVITATION  TO  A  HANGING 

1  ncounter  with  Islamic  justice  by  Simon  Winchester 


^  OR  SOME  WEEKS  last  spring, 
^  those  of  us  who  traveled  across 
from  our  homes  in  India  to 
visit  Pakistan  with  any  reg- 
r  began  to  grumble  at  the  way 
it  law — the  harsh  discipline  of 
Coranic    system — was  nibbling 
at  our  lives.  It  was,  in  particular, 
lg  all  those  fragile  bridges  of  so- 
easantry  that  linked  the  ordinary 
e-class   Pakistani   with  the  or- 
|  Western  reporter. 
:  bar  in  Flashman's  Hotel  in  Ra- 
ndi,  for  example,  was  changed 
night    into    something  frightful 
i  as  a  "Permit  Room,"  and  no 
r,  so  the  government  informed 
rough  the  columns  of  the  Paki- 
Times,  could  Muslims  be  enter- 
1  there.  They  could  henceforth 
no  Murree  beer — even  though  it 
marvelous  home-brewed  product 
had  made  its  Rawalpindi  brew- 
amous  from  the  Khyber  to  the 
uandel    Coast — and    no  Lahore 
Further,  they  could  not  gamble, 
)lay  the  horses,  nor  enter  night- 
(the  latter  presenting  only  a  lim- 
problem  for  those  living  in  La- 
Rawalpindi,   or   Peshawar,  as 
were  no  clubs  there  to  begin 
.  Since  they  could  do  none  of 
things,- then,  it  appeared,  neither 
we,  and  the  entertaining  that  one 
:o  do  in  order  to  win  the  neces- 
confidences  from  the  men  of  pow- 
a    the    country    became  furtive 
s.  Furtive,  and  then,  as  the  liquor 
iut,  furtive  and  dry. 
things  considered,  visits  to  Pak- 
were   beginning   to   seem  like 
des  in  an  occasional  penance,  and 
of  us  who  found  it  necessary  to 
1  a  few  weeks  covering  a  court 
or  a  riot  or  a  tribal  rebellion  in 
:histan  or  the  North-West  Fron- 
vere  heartily  grateful  for  the  sig- 
:hat  eventually  permitted  us  to 
y  back  to  India. 


The  sight  of  a  magnificent  Indian 
army  officer  at  the  Wagah  border  cross- 
ing, slaking  his  thirst  with  a  glass  of 
Rosy  Pelican  beer,  was  somehow  sym- 
bolic of  the  fundamental  difference  in 
the  approaches  of  Islam  and  Hinduism 
(or  Sikhism,  to  be  strictly  accurate). 
Islam,  it  was  obvious,  dictated  ab- 
solute discipline;  Hinduism  and  Sik- 
hism were  ministered  to  by  a  pan- 
theon of  fairly  easygoing  gods,  de- 
voted to  an  unorganized  and  compar- 
atively pleasant  sort  of  life. 

Suddenly  Lahore  and  Amritsar — the 
sister  cities  across  the  Sutlej  River,  the 
former  in  Pakistani  Punjab,  the  latter 
the  Sikh  Holy  City  in  Indian  Punjab 
— were  as  different  as  other  sister  cit- 
ies across  the  world:  Belfast  and  Dub- 
lin, San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — sisters  that, 
despite  outward  similarities,  were 
profoundly  different  in  atmosphere 
and  appealed  to  different  tastes.  Get- 
ting to  Dublin  after  a  month  in  Belfast 
was,  I  always  felt,  like  paying  a  brief 
visit  to  heaven;  it  was  much  the  same 
getting  back  to  Amritsar  after  a  week 
in  Lahore, — even  though  Lahore,  in 
British  times,had  been  called  "the  Paris 
of  the  East." 


But,  of  course,  there  was 
much  more  to  it  than  that, 
and  if  I  stress  atmospherics 
and  the  alcoholic  obsessions 
of  the  journalist,  it  is  only  to  convey 
the  impression  that  Islam  created  dur- 
ing the  first  moments  of  its  Pakistani 
revival — because  it  was  most  certainly 
a  revival.  Islam  may  have  been  the 
condition  of  Pakistan's  birth,  the  very 
basis  for  the  1947  division  of  the  South 
Asian  subcontinent  along  lines  artifi- 
cially described  by  a  British  civil  ser- 
vant to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  dy- 
ing Muhammad  Ali  Jinnah,  the  found- 
er of  modern  Pakistan.  The  four  prov- 


inces-— the  Sind,  Punjab,  the  Fron- 
tier, and  Baluchistan — may  have  been 
peppered  with  mosques  and  littered 
with  pages  from  the  Koran;  nonethe- 
less, for  the  first  two  and  a  half  decades 
of  its  existence,  Pakistan  was  never 
properly  marinated  in  Islam.  This  was 
no  Saudi  Arabia,  with  whippings  and 
amputations  staged  every  other  Fri- 
day; there  were  far  fewer  rules,  it 
seemed,  than  even  in  good  old  tolerant 
India.  You  could  import  things  from 
the  outside  world,  for  example  (some- 
thing you  could  never  do  in  India), 
and  so  a  middle-class  Pakistani  could 
keep  a  fleet  of  Mercedes,  a  cellar  full 
of  Bordeaux  wines,  and  a  couple  of 
nags  along  with  his  pathological  dislike 
of  India  and  his  veneration  of  the 
long-departed  Jinnah.  Somehow  that 
was  all  right.  After  all,  Jinnah  always 
looked  like  a  Westerner.  You  never 
saw  him  wearing  the  shalwar-pajama 
devout  Muslims  were  supposed  to  wear. 
If  Pakistan  took  its  Muslim  devotions 
informally,  it  was  in  no  small  measure 
because  of  the  lamentable  public-rela- 
tions job  Jinnah  did  for  his  religion. 

For  the  first  two  decades  or  so,  the 
army,  in  the  persons  of  those  benevo- 
lent Pathans,  Ayub  Khan  and  Yahya 
Khan,  ran  the  show:  schooled  in  British 
manners  and  principles,  these  men  paid 
only  lip  service  to  Islam — partly,  one 
suspects,  because  its  practices,  were 
so  alien  to  the  officers'  mess.  Then 
came  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country,  an  episode  as 
inevitable  as  it  was  tragic.  W  ith  Bhutto 
also  came  further  modernization.  This 
graduate  of  Oxford  and  Berkeley  was 
hardly  the  man  to  embrace  archaic 
principles  of  desert  revivalism;  rather, 
he  would  convert  his  people  to  demo- 
Simon  Winchester  is  a  British  journalist  and 
was  for  two  years  Asia  correspondent  based 
in  New  Delhi  for  The  Guardian  and  The 
Economist.  He  is  currently  chief  American 
correspondent  for  the  Daily  Mail  of  London. 
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ialism.  Islam  was  for  the  peas- 
antry, democracy  for  the  elite,  social- 
the  nation.  And  for  a  time  this 

But  with  "'democracy"  came  corrup- 
and,  as  in  Iran  and  in  other  re- 
bellious Islamic  nations  still  unborn, 
the  coiled  spring  of  Muhammad  be- 
gan to  unwind.  After  Bhutto  transpar- 
ently rigged  the  election  of  March, 
1977,  opposition  forces — a  disparate 
bunch  of  nine  parties,  allied  only  by 
their  contempt  for  Bhutto  and  their 
greed  for  power  for  themselves — be- 
gan to  agitate.  Rioting  in  the  streets  of 
Karachi,  Lahore,  Multan,  Peshawar; 
shootings  by  the  police;  declarations 
of  martial  law — it  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  skilled  goading  by  a  dis- 
gruntled populace,  resulting  in  stern  re- 
pression by  the  government  and  equal- 
ly inevitable  anguished  expressions  of 
horror  by  the  more  reasonable  forces 
in  the  body  politic.  These  more  rea- 
sonable forces  included  the  mosque — 
and,  little  by  little,  the  opposition  to 
Bhutto  coalesced  into  a  mullah-direct- 
ed, easily  comprehensible,  and  well-or- 
ganized popular  front.  Without  know- 
ing it,  Bhutto,  the  arch-secularist,  con- 
fronted the  very  force  that  had  created 
Pakistan:  Islam.  It  was  a  confronta- 
tion that  Bhutto,  despite  his  rearguard 
espousal  of  his  forgotten  religion — he 
banned  nightclubs,  boozing,  and  gam- 
bling, and  so  miffed  the  visiting  press 
— was  bound  to  lose. 

Not  that  his  loss  of  power  paralleled 
that  of  the  Shah  of  Shahs  on  his  south- 
western flank.  Pakistan's  army — Chi- 
nese- and  American-equipped,  largely 
Punjabi,  and  desperately  afraid  of  fur- 
ther cracks  in  the  shaky  structure  of 
its  artificially  created  home  state — 
decided  that  neither  the  mullahs  nor 
Bhutto  had  the  ability  to  preserve  it. 
So,  rather  than  turn  the  streets  over  to 
the  rabble,  by  now  degenerating  into 
squabbling  factions  each  spying  power 
within  their  grasp,  the  generals  decided 
to  take  over  themselves.  To  ensure  a 
lengthy  stay  in  power,  the  officers 
swore  undying  fealty  to  Islam — some- 
thing that  the  younger  generals  among 
them,  like  the  coup's  leader.  General 
Muhammad  Zia  ul-Haq,  did  not  find 
too  difficult.  He,  after  all,  was  only  the 
inheritor  of  the  British  military  tradi- 
tion, not  a  man  spoon-fed  with  it  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst. 
Had  the  coup  taken  place  a  decade  be- 
fore, when  the  senior  military  officers 


were  familiar  with  the  wenches  of 
Camberley  and  the  fleshpots  of  Picca- 
dilly, the  attitude  of  the  Pakistan  army 
toward  the  mullahs  might  have  been 
considerably  different. 

Army  rule  in  contemporary  Paki- 
stan was,  and  still  is,  an  intimidating 
illustration  of  the  enthusiasm  that 
results  when  a  poacher  turns  game- 
keeper. General  Zia,  egged  on  by  his 
fellow  officers,  did  his  best  to  thwart 
all  of  Bhutto's  attempts  to  stage  a 
political  comeback;  and,  egged  on  by 
the  mosque,  he  engaged  in  a  spirited 
return  to  nizam-i-mustafa,  the  best  and 
the  brightest  interpretation  of  Shariat 
law,  so  strict  as  to  make  dear  old  Ra- 
walpindi take  on  the  grimly  austere 
atmosphere  of  Riyadh- — a  city  to  which 
General  Zia  began  to  make  increasing- 
ly frequent  pilgrimages. 


MY  OWN  attitude  to  the  stric- 
tures of  Islamic  discipline 
is  ambivalent,  but  it  is  an 
ambivalence  that  was  posi- 
tively formed  by  an  event  a  year  ago 
in  Lahore  that  stunned,  horrified,  and 
puzzled  those  of  us  who  witnessed  it. 
General  Zia,  who  by  last  spring  was 
flogging  miscreants  in  public,  arrest- 
ing journalists  who  spoke  against  him, 
and  banning  any  kind  of  open  opposi- 
tion to  his  rule,  made  a  conscious  deci- 
sion to  curry  favor  with  the  mullahs 
and  the  mob  by  doing  something  that 
had  not  been  seen  in  Pakistan  since 
the  late  tyrannies  of  the  British — hang- 
ing a  trio  of  convicted  criminals  in 
public. 

The  three  men,  menials  in  restau- 
rants and  hotels  in  Lahore,  had  kid- 
napped, sodomized,  and  eventually 
strangled  a  twelve-year-old  boy — a  boy 
who  was,  inconveniently  for  his  mur- 
derers, the  scion  of  one  of  the  re- 
nowned "twenty-two  families"  of  the 
Pakistan  aristocracy.  The  press  ex- 
pressed its  delight  when  the  three  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged: 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  of  dis- 
agreement when  General  Zia  an- 
nounced that  the  men  would  be  ex- 
ecuted in  public,  outside  the  old  La- 
hore jail,  according  to  Shariat  law. 
The  press  office  of  the  Punjab  govern- 
ment provided  transport  to  the  gallows 
for  any  reporters  who  wished  to  go 
along:  about  100  Pakistanis  went,  and 
three  of  us  from  the  West. 

Perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million  men 


had  gathered  to  watch.  (W«mer« 
Pakistan  rarely  attend  public  sp<t| 
cles.)  They  swirled  like  human  ■ 
ridge  in  the  streets  and  lanes;  m 
shinned  up  lampposts  and  onto  .1 
and  nearby  office  buildings;  they  slm 
on  brothers'  shoulders  and  on  cars  ■ 
the  tops  of  buses.  Hundreds  of  riot 
lice,  looking  like  samurai  in  their  ■ 
Japanese-made  plastic  shields  and  i 
mets,  kept  them  at  bay  at  the  best  w 
tage  point,  a  fence  beside  a  long  dil 
strip  that  fronted  the  twenty-foot-hl 
prison  walls.  At  the  corner  of  the  ■ 
stone  walls — a  British  remnant  in 
fast-changing  city — a  triple  gallows  ■ 
been  erected.  A  large  wooden  platfoM 
it  was  built  high  enough  for  the  nc 
to  see,  and  surmounted  by  wll 
posts  and  a  cross  member  from  whi 
dangled  three  new  ropes,  and  on  | 
end  of  each  a  large  noose. 

Behind  the  gallows  sat  the  invi 
dignitaries  and  officials — perhaps  2 
arranged  on  rows  of  folding  cha 
divided  by  a  central  aisle,  as  in  an  a 
plane.  The  criminals  would  not  f; 
them,  however:  it  was  to  the  mob, 
whom  this  event  was  being  stagi 
that  the  three  men  would  give  th 
final  glance.  The  dignitaries  seem 
to  understand  this,  and  chatted  in 
bored  way,  as  if  irked  by  having 
act  as  official  witnesses. 

Ten  minutes  later  than  expect 
and  with  the  mob  outside  raisi 
an  angry  susurrus  of  impatience, 
police  Land  Rover  drew  up  behh 
the  gallows.  Officers  jumped  from  t. 
front,  banged  open  the  rear  door,  ai 
led  the  three  men  out — dressed  in  bla< 
shalwar-pa jamas,  their  feet  shackled  ai 
their  hands  tied  securely  behind  the 
backs.  They  were  marched,  roughl 
through  the  center  aisle  between  ti 
invited  witnesses,  and  it  was  then  th 
my  eye  and  that  of  the  youngest  of 
three  due  to  hang  made  firm  and  qui 
unforgettable  contact. 

I  was  probably  the  only  non-Pak 
stani  in  sight,  and  the  young  man- 
was  eighteen,  I  learned  later — mu 
have  thought  I  could  somehow  hel 
him  in  the  final  seconds  of  his  life.  H 
eyes  were  red-rimmed  with  crying,  bi 
were  too  dry  to  produce  more  teari 
His  lips  were  bone-dry  and  chappec 
and  they  moved  soundlessly  as  he  trie! 
to  say  something  to  me.  It  looked  lik1 
"please  .  .  .  ,"  but  then  he  was  hustle 
past.  He  kept  looking  back  as  he  wa 
pushed  up  the  stairs,  but  his  hea» 
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I  pped  swiftly  forward  as  the  buzz 
excitement   rose   from   the  huge 
mg  ahead  of  him,  which  now  saw 
three  men,  as  silhouettes,  brought 
3  the  gallows  platform  itself, 
'he  killing  was  an  event  of  stark 
plicity,  even  mercy.  The  army  offi- 
i  on  the  gallows  fastened  a  black 
d  over  the  head  of  each  man,  ty- 
it   loosely    under   the   chin.  A 
gman    placed    the    heavy  ropes 
und  their  necks,  pausing  to  adjust 
coil  on  one  so  that  it  would  not 
g.  Then  the  guards  stepped  back, 
crowd  hushed,  and  in  one  quick 
jnd   the   traps   opened   and  each 
n  fell.  There  was  no  struggle,  no 
nd — nothing.  Three  bodies  dipped, 
inced,  and  swung  against  the  sand- 
is  around  the  base  of  the  platform. 
;y  must  have  died  at  once,  some 
nity  preserved  in  their  passing, 
t  was  the  reaction  of  the  crowd 
t  prompted  my  ambivalence  to  the 
erity  of  this  most  strict  aspect  of 
iriat  law.  There  was  no  cheering, 
wild  huzzah,  no  hysterical  rush  for 
mosque  to  bestow  thanks  on  Allah, 
itead  there  was  a  huge,  collective 
h  of  relief.  And  as  I  talked  to  men 
the  edges  of  the  crowd  they  all  said 
:  same:  it  was  right,  it  needed  to  be 
ne,  it  was  just.  And  then  they  went 
me,  or  about  their  appointed  tasks, 
ving  the  hangmen  to  cut  down  the 
iavers,  hand  them  over  to  the  doc- 
's for  certification,  and  then  bury 
;m,  in  unconsecrated  ground.  "They 
ve  been  forgiven  now,"  one  mullah 
id.  "They  have  atoned  for  their  sins, 
d  will  live  on  in  peace." 


Everything  that  my  Western 
upbringing  has  taught  me 
should  have  caused  me  to  re- 
coil from  the  notion  of  hang- 
l,  and  especially  hanging  in  public, 
it  the  lack  of  gleeful  public  reac- 
m  did  prompt  me  to  think  that  I 
is  applying  a  liberal  Western  judg- 
;nt  to  a  properly  non- Western  event 
something  the  foreign  press  does  all 
3  often,  I  realize — and  that  the  stric- 
res  of  Shariat  law  do  have  some  lo- 
1  meaning  that  makes  my  outrage 
intless  and  hypocritical.  And  there 
n  be  no  doubt  that  the  hangings  in 
ihore  had  a  quick  and  salutary  ef- 
:t  on  capital  crime  in  Pakistan — in 
uch  the  same  way  that  the  amputa- 
>n  of  hands  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  pun- 


ishment for  theft  means  that  anyone 
can  leave  his  car  unlocked  on  any 
bazaar  street  and  not  worry  for  an 
instant  that  anything  might  be  missing 
on  his  return. 

"You  in  the  West  have  an  under- 
standably hostile  attitude  to  Islamic 
revival,"  an  old  mullah  told  me  one 
day  a  while  after  the  hangings.  "You 
see  it  as  a  backward  step,  a  process 
of  uncivilizing  a  country,  of  brutaliz- 
ing it  with  a  code  of  conduct  that  is 
applicable  only  to  a  primitive  desert 
people. 

"We  look  upon  it  as  a  divinely  di- 
rected form  of  socialism.  We  create 
in  an  Islamic  society  a  system  in  which 
there  is  no  need  to  steal  or  kill — re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  property  and 
life  are  born  out  of  the  equality  that 
Islam  dictates.  To  be  sure,  the  punish- 
ments for  failing  to  respect  the  tenets 
are  there,  but  they  are  not  often  used. 
They  are  not  necessary.  You  in  the 
West  focus  on  them  because  they 
sound  so  barbarous.  But  what  you  do 
not  focus  on  is  that  Islam  is  an  ideal 
non-Communist  social  system  for  the 
poor  masses.  You'll  find  it  is  only  the 
liberal  middle  classes  who  complain." 

And  generally  speaking,  in  the  new 
Pakistan  of  General  Zia  this  is  true. 
The  bourgeoisie  of  Lahore  and  Kara- 
chi, who  have  seen  their  whiskey  sup- 
plies dwindle,  their  Mercedes  driving 
curtailed,  and  their  clubs  shut  down, 
find  in  General  Zia  an  incompetent 
puritan  who  is  dragging  Pakistan 
back  into  the  twelfth  century;  the 
working  men  and,  it  is  said,  the  work- 
ing women  find  in  him  a  strong  spokes- 
man for  their  stripling  nation,  a  bul- 
wark against  the  corruption  and  graft 
that  seem  to  go  with  Pakistani  democ- 
racy— or  did  during  its  brief  flings 
under  Yahya  Khan  and  Zulfikar  Ali 
Bhutto.  Moreover,  they  see  General 
Zia  as  a  friend  of  the  mullahs  and 
the  maulanas.  They  cannot  appre- 
ciate, having  to  read  and  listen  to  a 
controlled  press  and  broadcasting  net- 
work, that  Bhutto  was  the  victim  of  a 
fixed  trial  conducted  by  terrified  or 
obsequious  judges.  They  cannot  see 
the  small  injustice  when  it  is  ranged 
against  the  grander  concept  of  an  hon- 
estly led,  territorially  secure  Pakis- 
tan. Thus,  for  the  time  being,  they 
give  their  support  to  General  Zia — 
albeit  that  the  generals  may  yet  dic- 
tate that  General  Zia,  once  the  dirty 
work  of  disposing  of  Bhutto  is  done, 
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THIS  EGO  IN  THE 
WILDERNESS 

by  Geof  Hewitt 

howls  "here!"  and  "hear!" 
2  worlds  of  wildness 
in  the  woods,  these  words 
heard  hardly  Ego  Erro  Ergo  Sum 


ZIMMER'S  LAST  GIG 
by  Paul  Zimmer 

Listening  to  hard  bop, 
I  stayed  up  all  night 
Just  like  good  times. 
I  broke  the  old  waxes 
Afier  Ed  played  them: 
Out  of  Nowhere,  Mohawk, 
Star  Eyes,  Salt  Peanuts, 
Confirmation,  one-by-one; 
Bird,  Bean,  Bud,  Brute,  Pres, 
All  dead,  all  dead  anyway, 
As  clay  around  my  feet. 

Years  ago  I  wanted  to 
Take  Wanda  to  Birdland, 
Certain  that  the  music 
Would  make  her  desire  me, 
That  after  a  few  sets 
She  would  give  in  to 
Rhythm  and  sophistication. 
Then  we  could  slip  off 
Into  the  wee  hours  with 
Gin,  chase,  and  maryjane, 
Check  into  a  downtown  pad. 
Do  some  fancy  jitterbugging 
Between  the  lilywhites. 

But  Wanda  was  no  quail. 
Bud  could  have  passed 
Out  over  the  keys, 
Bird  could  have  shot 
Up  right  on  stage, 
Wanda  would  have  missed 
The  legends.  The  band 
Could  have  riffed 
All  night  right  by 
Her  ear,  she  never 
Wrould  have  bounced. 

Copyright  ©  1977  by  Paul  Zimmt  r. 
Reprinted  from  Rapport,  IV,  1. 
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be  persuaded  to  step  down  or  aside. 

To  understand  Pakistan  today  you 
have  to  appreciate  something  of  the 
paranoia,  the  jealousy,  and  the  nega- 
tivism that  went  into  its  creation  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  inse- 
curity its  people  feel  today.  It  was  with 
little  pride,  after  all,  that  the  birth  of 
Pakistan  was  greeted:  rather,  it  was 
with  relief  that  Jinnah  had  got  his  way, 
and  the  awful  strife  that  would  have 
attended  the  peoples  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  valleys  had  there  been  no  par- 
tition was  somehow  minimized.  That 
sense  of  relief  rather  than  pride  still 
pervades  the  average  Pakistani  sen- 
sible enough  to  perceive  the  historical 
facts  of  his  country's  creation,  and  the 
paranoia  inherent  in  that  creation  also 
still  obtains,  at  times  in  baffling  ways. 

Some  friends  of  mine  who  teach  in 
Lahore,  for  example,  take  parties  of 
Muslim  schoolchildren  up  to  the  Wa- 
gah  border  crossing  on  holiday  week- 
ends. They  approach  as  far  as  they 
are  permitted — a  rusty  chain  stretched 
across  a  checkpoint  about  200  yards 
from  the  line  of  actual  control.  If  the 
children  sharpen  their  eyes  and  peer 
through  the  heat  haze,  they  can  see  the 
customs  officials,  the  health  inspectors, 
the  police  of  their  own  country,  and 
then,  beside  the  iron  gate  that  marks 
the  border,  two  uniformed  Sutlej  Rang- 
ers, the  elite  Pakistani  border  guards. 
Two  feet  or  so  farther  on,  beyond  the 
thick  white  line  painted  on  the  road, 
will  be  two  Sikh  officers  of  the  Indian 
Border  Patrol  Force — men  in  turbans, 
with  long,  uncut  beards  strung  up  un- 
der their  chins  with  military-issue  hair- 
nets. "Those,"  the  teachers  will  whis- 
per to  the  children,  "are  Hindus,  the 
only  ones  you're  likely  to  see.  so  take 
a  close  look."  And  the  children  peer 
and  squint,  and  finally  one  child  will 
comment  on  how  "normal"  these  Hin- 
dus look,  without  horns  or  spiked  tails. 
It  may  sound  astonishing  to  those  of 
us  educated  in  the  West,  but  Muslim 
children  in  Pakistan  still  believe  the 
Hindus  to  be  an  implacable  foe,  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  mandrake  and  devil 
bent  on  destroying  Islam,  polluting  the 
wells,  and  ravaging  Pakistani  moth- 
erhood. Small  wonder  the  official  at- 
titude toward  Delhi  in  Islamabad  is 
still  complicated  and  vague,  with  any 
firm  suggestions  of  improving  rela- 
tions coming,  still,  only  from  the  In- 
dian side. 

And  it  is  not  just  on  the  eastern  bor- 


der that  Pakistan  has  reasorf*to 
insecure.  On  the  west,  over  the  Khy 
Pass,  is  an  Afghanistan  now  a  virl 
satellite  of  Moscow,  teeming  with 
than  and  Baluchi  tribals  who  are  long 
to  carve  a  separate  state  for  th< 
selves  out  of  the  rude  sandstone  mo 
tains.  To  the  southwest  is  an  inert 
ingly  unstable  Iran,  with  help 
doubtedly  being  given  there  to 
who  would  attack  the  integrity  of 
Pakistani  state.  And  to  the  north 
China,  now  linked  by  a  splendid  rc 
through  the  Karakoram  Range,  me 
ing  that  Peking  is  three  road-we 
away  from  Karachi — brooding  and  i 
certain,  an  ally  today  but  impossible 
count  on  as  a  firm  friend. 

Who,  indeed,  can  Pakistan  now  ti 
to  for  succor?  The  L  nited  States  mi{ 
play  global  power  politics  with  Pa 
stan,  helping  to  balance  the  regi 
against  the  Soviet  zones  of  influence 
India.  Afghanistan,  and.  perhaps.  Irs 
But  General  Zia  knows  that  is  no  tru 
a  form  of  friendship  than  that  emam 
ing  these  days  from  Peking,  which,  b 
sically,  is  doing  the  same  thing  for  tl 
same  reasons.  The  only  allies  Pal 
stan  has.  it  seems  to  General  Zia.  a 
the  true  bastions  of  Islam — the  Saudi 
the  Iraqis,  the  PLO.  The  West  m£ 
regret  the  passage  of  Pakistan  inl 
what  we  haughtily  call  the  backuatei 
of  Islam,  but  it  has  come  about  at  lea 
in  part  because  we.  through  our  insot 
ciance  and  our  ignorance,  have  drive 
her  there. 

Islam,  we  are  all  beginning  to  realiz 
only  now,  is  the  coming  political  fore 
in  the  Third  World — a  religion, 
sense  of  discipline  that  dominates 
third  of  the  world's  people  from  th 
African  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Java  Sea 
W  e  have  to  reckon  with  it  precisely  a 
we  have  to  reckon  with  the  other  glob 
al  ideologies,  and  to  do  so  involve 
understanding,  sympathy,  and  at  leas 
attempts  at  genuine  friendship.  That  ii 
why,  despite  our  sanctimonious  ten 
dency  to  gag  at  the  quite  apparent 
derogation  of  some  human  freedoms 
in  Pakistan,  we  should  try  to  appre 
ciate  matters  from  their  point  of  view. 
In  short,  we  should  not  judge  Paki- 
stan and  General  Zia  too  harshly:  they 
have  the  future  of  an  unhappy  nation 
at  stake,  and  would  welcome  our  con- 
structive criticism,  rather  than  con- 
tinued sniping  at  their  lack  of  human 
rights.  □ 
harper's/may  1975 
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AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE 


itions  on  equality 


by  Earl  Shorris 


FTER  I  CAME  HOME,  having 
heard  in  the  darkened  examin- 
k  ing  room  that  the  loss  of  sight 
■L  in  my  right  eye  was  not  tem- 
ry,  I  stood  near  the  living  room 
lows,  looking  through  dark  glasses 
le  afternoon  light.  There  was  not 
much  to  tell  my  wife:  a  list  of  ex- 
lations  yet  to  be  made,  names  of 
r  doctors,  a  diagnosis  to  be  con- 
ed, a  cause  to  be  ascertained.  I 
led  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  for  the 
id  of  an  early  Mozart  piano  con- 
3.  God  has  never  spoken  to  me,  and 
n  no  longer  a  young  man.  Since 
:hooses  to  be  mute,  unfathomable, 
mst  understand  my  soul  without 
:  the  test  is  not  of  faith  but  of 
tics.  Was  the  loss  not  greater  to  me 
1  it  would  have  been  to  one  of  the 
s  shouting  as  they  played  ball  in  the 
et  below,  their  voices  louder  than 
tart  could  be?  Why  me?  Why  not 
of  them?  For  one  who  fancied  him- 
an  egalitarian  it  would  have  been 
ier  to  have  been  tested  by  plagues. 


'.  Shorris 
per's. 
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An  eye  for  an  eye;  the  problem  has 
been  on  my  mind.  1  am  anxious  to  have 
at  the  eye  of  God.  Every  Huichol  In- 
dian can  make  an  Eye  of  God.  Per- 
haps your  daughter  made  an  Eye  of 
God  in  her  third-grade  crafts  class. 

The  embolus,  barely  visible  to  the 
intruding  eye,  settled  in  the  superior 
retinal  artery.  The  chances  of  such  an 
occurrence  in  a  man  of  my  age  and 
general  good  health  are  extremely  low, 
considering  the  number  of  spurts  of 
blood  that  are  injected  into  the  aver- 
age arterial  system  per  hour  and  the 
extent  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  great  statement  of 
the  human  condition — that  all  men  are 
created  equal — is  formidable  but  not 
clear.  By  contrast,  the  limits  placed 
upon  the  existence  of  a  similar  condi- 
tion by  Plato  and  Aristotle  leave  one 
in  awe  of  their  wisdom.  The  number 
of  millionaires  in  political  office  in 
America  indicates  that  we  have  finally 
caught  on  to  the  Greek  idea  of  politics 
as  the  domain  of  men  of  leisure.  Per- 
haps the  American  poor  and  working 


classes  are  beginning  to  exercise  prop- 
erly the  rights  and  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. 

According  to  the  young  Karl  Marx, 
money  is  corrupting,  debasing:  it  leads 
men  into  alienation.  And  as  everyone 
knows,  poverty  is  ennobling,  suffering 
being  good  for  one's  character.  Can 
the  good  fortune  of  those  who  by  luck 
or  by  birth  have  arrived  at  desperate 
poverty  create  expectations  for  a  better 
life  in  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  been  born  rich? 

To  be  a  person  of  high  culture  means 
that  one  has  the  manners  of  Norman 
Mailer,  the  taste  of  Beverly  Sills,  the 
capacity  for  friendship  of  Rousseau, 
the  generosity  of  Hemingway,  the  per 
sonal  warmth  of  T.S.  Eliot,  the  kind 
ness  of  Robert  Frost,  the  politics  o 
Martin  Heidegger,  the  emotional  sta 
bility  of  Ezra  Pound,  the  loyalty  of  Tru> 
man  Capote,  the  modesty  of  Vladimir 
Horowitz,  the  brotherly  love  of  Louis 
Ferdinand  Celine,  the  discretion  of  Os 
car  Wilde,  the  paternal  instincts  o 
Eugene  O'Neill,  the  self-discipline  o 
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Malcolm  Lowry,  the  fidelity  of  Niccolo 
a  elli.  the  forbearance  of  Sylvia 
b,  the  good  humor  of  Beethoven, 
gentleness  of  Artaud,  the  uxorious- 
3  of  Shakespeare,  the  optimism  of 
Schopenhauer,  the  morality  of  Gore 
Vidal,  the  sociability  of  Samuel  Beck- 
ett, and  the  courage  of  Immanuel  Kant. 

Mick  Jagger  and  A.  J.  Ayer  are 
equals  in  the  eyes  of  an  English  queen. 

Even  if  our  noses  were  congruent  in 
all  three  dimensions,  the  history  of 
your  nose  would  distinguish  it  from 

mine. 

Having  conceded  in  the  world  of 
modern  thinking  that  equality  is,  in 
reality,  impossible,  we  recognize  it  by 
its  absence.  One  does  not  equal  two, 
nor  does  two  equal  one.  Black  children 
learn  this  logic  at  the  age  of  five  or  six. 
Jewish  children  learn  somewhat  later. 
Catholics  may  or  may  not  learn.  His- 
panic children  are  taught  by  television. 

A  believer  in  distributive  justice,  I 
went  out  into  the  world  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  unfairness  and  inade- 
quacy of  the  California  welfare  sys- 
tem. It  was  many  years  ago,  during 
Ronald  Reagan's  first  term.  In  the  week 
before  Christmas  I  interviewed  many 
people.  One  was  a  young  black  woman 
who  lived  in  a  barren  apartment  with 
her  eight-year-old  daughter.  The  wom- 
an was  pretty  and  well-spoken.  She 
loved  her  child,  she  treasured  books, 
she  had  bad  luck.  Her  December  15 
welfare  check  had  been  sent  direct  to 
her  landlord.  She  had  only  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month. 

The  child  listened  while  her  mother 
and  I  spoke.  The  child  cradled  a  book 
in  her  arm,  as  if  it  were  a  doll.  She 
wore  a  pink  dress  and  Alice-in- Won- 
derland shoes  and  socks.  Her  face  was 
so  open  I  could  read  her  dreams. 

It  was  cold  and  very  dry  in  the  bar- 
ren apartment.  By  Chri-'mas,  the  fif- 
teen dollars  would  be  spent.  I  took  out 
my  wallet  and  gave  the  woman  all  the 
money  that  was  in  it. 

"I  have  a  boyfriend,"  she  said. 

"What  cause  have  I  given  vou  to 
think  so  ill  of  me?" 

"You  aren't  much  of  a  reporter." 

We  are  equal  before  the  law,  al- 
though that  does  not  explain  the  grad- 
uated income  tax  to  the  rich  or  tax 
shelters  to  the  poor. 


In  compliance  with  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education,  your  children  and  his  are 
bused  to  school.  Your  children  go  to 
the  South  Bronx  and  his  get  off  the 
bus  at  Groton. 

If  you  steal  by  padding  your  expense 
account  and  I  steal  by  picking  your 
pocket  clean  of  your  ill-gotten  gains, 
which  of  us  may  expect  to  go  to  prison? 

The  difference  between  contingency 
and  accident  is  that  the  last  man  on 
earth  can  still  die  in  an  accident. 

In  health  and  accident  insurance  the 
loss  of  one  eye  in  an  accident  generally 
entitles  one  to  payment  of  one-half  the 
principal  sum. 

Equality  of  opportunity  has  become 
the  popular  legalistic  interpretation, 
the  Jeffersonian  notion  of  moral  sense 
having  been  abandoned  by  lawvers  in 
favor  of  objectivity.  Lawyers  lack  a 
true  appreciation  of  history,  enabling 
them  to  construct  systems  that  bear  no 
responsibility  for  results.  It  is  useful 
to  remember  that  the  purpose  of  the 
law  is  to  conserve,  no  society  ever  hav- 
ing consciously  enacted  the  law  of  its 
own  destruction. 

A  technician  took  photographs  of 
the  inside  of  my  eye  while  the  doctor 
injected  fluorescent  dye  into  mv  blood- 
stream. I  had  signed  a  form  permitting 
the  angiogram. 

The  photographer  made  a  joke  about 
the  dye:  Be  careful  if  you  go  swim- 
ming today.  One  little  drop,  you  know 
what  I  mean,  and  you'll  turn  the  whole 
pool  yellow-green. 

I  asked  him  how  long  it  would  take 
for  the  dye  to  travel  from  my  right  arm 
to  my  right  eye. 

Seven  seconds,  he  said.  He  was  not 
interested  in  my  question.  He  concen- 
trated on  his  work. 

So  fast? 

Some  people  it  takes  fifteen  seconds. 
Why? 

People  are  different. 

To  protest  one's  belief  in  the  equal- 
ity of  man  is,  according  to  Karl  Marx, 
mere  cant,  ineffectual  liberal  nonsense: 
and  it  not  only  puts  one  outside  the 
forces  of  history,  but  may  also  be  in- 
dicative of  one's  failure  either  to  un- 
derstand or  to  accept  the  inevitability 
of  the  success  of  progressive  forces. 

If  men  are  not  equal,  how  can  we 
know  other  men's  minds?  The  argu- 


ment of  the  grimace  denoting  p  *' 

presumes  equality,  otherwise  the  • 

tensible  may  be  deceptive:  the  infaj  l" 
smile  results  from  gas  pains. 

The  East  German  novelist  ^ 
charming,  ursiform;  he  executed  w 
brilliance  that  part  of  the  artist's  w< 
which  is  to  appear  in  the  world  as 
artist.  I  think  he  thought  I  was  a  Ma 
ist  because  I  had  bought  my  sumn 
coat  from  Sears  Roebuck.  He  lived 
a  charming  house  in  a  charming  subi 
beside  a  charming  river.  And  it  w  ■ 
lovely  that  summer  in  East  Berlin. 

Officially,  the  novelist  did  not  exi 
He  had  written  a  novel  in  which  < 
dinary  workers  put  down  a  rebelli  W 
in  an  East  German  factory.  Official 
the  rebellion  had  been  put  down  ] 
the  intelligentsia,  whose  destiny  it 
officially,  to  lead  the  revolution. 

The  novelist  carried  a  pistol  and  se 
dom  ate  in  restaurants.  Ordinary  pe 
pie  were  not  permitted  to  live  in  tl 
charming  suburb  beside  the  charmir 
river.  There  was  a  gas  station  in  tl 
suburb.  The  novelist  and  many  of  h 
neighbors  actually  owned  automobile 

Only  by  distinguishing  between  pe: 
sonal  property  and  private  propert 
can  one  hope  to  achieve  communisn 
he  said  sincerely. 

Political  philosophy  is  a  poor  sul 
stitute  for  a  good  life.  What  did  Mar 
think  when  his  daughters  stood  at  th 
entrance  to  the  miserable  house  of  flat 
in  which  he  and  his  familv  lived  ii 
London  and  said  to  the  creditors 
"Mister  Marx  ain't  home"? 

In  his  last  letter,  written  on  June  24 
1826.  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "AD  eye; 
are  opened,  or  opening,  to  the  rights  o 
man.  The  general  spread  of  the  ligh 
of  science  has  already  laid  open  tc 
every  view  the  palpable  truth,  that  tht 
mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  bon 
with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a 
favored  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready 
to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  gract 
of  God.  These  are  grounds  of  hope.  .  .  ." 

\^~hat  Jefferson  failed  to  note  in  ac- 
cepting slavery,  a  flaw  perhaps  based 
in  his  study  of  the  Greeks,  was  that 
creatures  less  than  human  can  only 
obey:  but  any  human  slave  in  other 
circumstances  could  give  orders  to  the 
one  who  previously  was  his  master. 

In  the  role  of  gods — intelligent,  ob- 
jective, empirical — we  make  men  into 
things,    mocking    the    possibility  of 
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fl  ality,  putting  existence  before  es- 
fi  ;e.  First  place  is  retained  by  the 
If  s,  because  no  man  can  be  equal  to 
B  judge. 

If  Without  the  arrogance  of  the  student 
1  ,  one  might  consider  the  essence  of 

I  his  humanness,  as  prior  to  his 

stence. 

The  human  essence  is  no  abstrac- 
i  inherent  in  each  single  individ- 
,"  Marx  said  in  his  condemnation 
Feuerbach.  But  what  if  Feuerbach 
5  right? 

f  the  essence  of  man  is  prior  to  his 
stence.  then  the  world  is  relative  to 
I  It  does  not  mean  that  "man  is  the 
asure  of  all  things"  if  he  looks  out- 
rd  at  the  world,  only  that  each  man 
entitled  to  beginner's  luck. 

Scar  tissue,  one  doctor  said.  Some- 
les  nerve  tissue  can  regenerate,  an- 
ler  doctor  said.  I  entertain  hope  as 
which  of  them  is  the  fool. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Moses.  We 
ve  been  abandoned  to  our  own  in- 
ligence:  messianic  thinkers  deal  in 
itics  now. 

What  this  world  needs  is  a  leader 
10  equates  virtue  with  equality,  a 
ider  who  calls  for  a  reign  of  virtue, 
ke  Robespierre. 

Perhaps  I  will  suddenly  find  Milton- 
n  cadences.  Joycean  wit,  and  a  Hom- 
ic  sense  of  the  epic. 
The  doctor  did  not  laugh. 
Had  this  happened  in  my  brain  in- 
ead  of  my  eye,  I  would  not  have 
jticed. 

Yes,  he  said,  such  things  happen 
equently  in  the  brain.  In  autopsies  of 
d  people  we  often  see  evidence. 

Unclear  lines  on  a  page  or  a  ball 
leeding  through  a  cloud,  an  eye  for 
1  eye;  who  would  suffer  more?  The 
riter  or  the  ballplayer  in  the  street? 

Why  me?  I  ask.  standing  at  the 
indow,  without  Mozart,  my  silence 
ill  violated  by  the  voices  of  the  street, 
they  are  not  equal  to  me,  then  chance 
unfair,  the  order  of  things  is  im- 
oral,  men  are  not  responsible  for  in- 
istice,  we  are  free  to  sav  that  the  sum 
f  two  and  two  is  five,  distinctions  be- 
reen  right  and  wrong  are  nothing 
ore  than  caprice,  kings  can  be  our 
ithers,  and  the  deserving  poor  deserve 
Dverty.  □ 
harper's/may  1979 


THIRTY  CHILDBIRTH- 

by  Mi  lien  Brand 

In  James  Street 

I  started  to  have  attacks  of  kidney  gravel, 
human  penalty 

for  emerging  from  inanimate  matter — pain. 

The  pain  of  one  daylong  attack  of  gravel 

has  been  compared  to  the  suffering 

of  childbirth.  I  must  have  had 

thirty  attacks.  I  thought  of  suicide. 

One  time  an  attack  lasted  three  days 

and  in  my  male  parturition 

I  screamed  like  a  woman. 

Hospitalized  in  Jersey  City, 

I  had  a  doctor 

who  without  anaesthesia  pushed  a  tube 
up  my  penis,  and  this  scalding  insertion 
let  me  be  flushed  with  liquid  and  the  liquid 
washed  out  the  gravel,  or  I  peed  it  out. 
No  birth,  but  still 
a  delivery 

giving  me  back  to  life. 


YES,  WE  CAN  STAND  ALL  THESE  NOBEL  PRIZES. 
COMETS,  UNIVERSES,  EPICS,  THEY  KEEP 
COMING  OUR  WA\ 

by  John  Tagliabue 

Receiving  this  grant  from 

the  earth  I  became  a  millionaire: 

I  whiffed  the  air. 

Receiving  this  grant  from 
time  I  made  a  rime, 
we  joined  the  Event: 

knowing  we  had  the  magic  ring, 
eventually  with  "idleness  in  love" 
and  Oberon  we  heard  every  one 

and  every  thing  sing:  the  body 
of  the  golden  dancer  called  the 
First  Day  keeps  pouring  it  out. 

light,  more  light,  all  seasons, 

all  music:  eventually  with  Shakespeare 

Dreaming  and  all  named  and  unnamed  poets 

moment  by  moment  we  were 
granted  all  this 
verbal  eternity. 
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AMERICAN  MISCELLANY 


CLEVELAND  WITHOUT  TEARS 

Remembering  the  Mistake  on  the  Lake  by  Ann  Ba> 


FOR  JANET  flanner,  Paris  was 
yesterday;  for  me,  yesterday 
was  Cleveland.  I  was  seven- 
teen when  I  moved  from  Cleve- 
land to  New  York,  and  I  prefer  to 
think  of  Cleveland  not  as  a  city  that 
defaulted  on  $15.5  million  worth  of 
bank  loans  but  as  the  mise-en-scene  of 
my  girlhood.  Lately  Cleveland  has  had 
an  ordeal:  budget  deficits,  proposed 
layoffs,  the  indictments  of  the  presi- 
dent and  seven  members  of  the  city 
council  for  taking  kickbacks,  the  ar- 
rests of  the  president  of  the  school 
board  for  mooning  and  of  Mayor  Kuci- 
nich's  brother  for  attempted  bank  rob- 
bery, and  the  rift  between  the  mayor 
and  the  city's  bankers,  politicians,  and 
business  leaders.  Some  15,000  Cleve- 
landers  are  going  around  in  "Default's 
Not  Mine,  I  Only  Live  Here"  T-shirts, 
and  "Have  Another  Laugh  on  Cleve- 
land Blues"  is  the  city's  hit  song.  But 
much  as  I  regret  all  that's  been  happen- 
ing to  my  beleaguered  hometown,  at 
least  I  can  now  catch  glimpses  of  it 
nearly  every  evening  on  my  color  TV. 

Until  its  fiscal  crisis  came  along,  I 
saw  Cleveland  only  through  my  black- 
and-white  photographs.  Their  black- 
ness and  whiteness  give  them  a  pene- 


trating quality,  as  if,  like  X  rays,  they 
reveal  the  very  marrow  of  things.  Ev- 
ery time  I  look  at  them.  I  think  of  the 
opening  line  of  L.  P.  Hartley's  novel, 
The  Go-Between:  "The  past  is  a  foreign 
country:  they  do  things  differently 
there."  The  country  of  the  photographs 
is  a  shadowy  never-never  land  of  gray 
sky  and  gray  trees  and  gray  grass  and 
gray  people.  My  mother's  dark  red  lip- 
stick appears  black;  my  father's  pale 
blue  eyes  are  bleached  nearly  white.  In 
some  of  the  photos  the  figures  are 
blurred,  as  though  the  people  in  them 
were  not  people  at  all  but  only  memo- 
ries of  people. 


Tableaux  RECUR.  Here  is  my 
eight-year-old  self,  flanked  by 
my  grandmother  and  grand- 
father, in  front  of  our  Cleve- 
land house.  And  here  we  are  in  an 
identical  pose,  only  I  am  eleven.  My 
grandparents  have  long  since  died,  but 
the  house  still  stands;  time  is  a  kind 
of  neutron  bomb,  vaporizing  people 
while  leaving  property  more  or  less 
intact. 

As  the  photos  show,  I  underwent 
dramatic  physical  changes  in  Cleve- 


land: I  grew  hair  and  sprouted  te 
gained  a  hundred  pounds  and  qi 
rupled  my  height.  I  also  knew  1 
agony  and  ecstasy  within  its  city 
its.  As  a  teenager  I  frequently  cond 
ed    my    telephone  conversations 
whispers:  "Wally?  About  what  V 
pened    behind    the    Cleveland  Ti 
Company  yesterday,  I  want  you 
know    I    don't    have    any  regre 
"Neither  do  I.  Now  listen,  Ann,  j 
you  meet  me  at  sundown  in  front 
the  East  Ohio  Gas  and  Electric  bu  " 
ing?"  "Yes,  Wally,  yes,  a  thous; 
times  yes." 

And  yet  the  camera  never  cau 
me  in  the  act  of  living  my  life:  I  se 
instead  to  be  taking  a  sort  of  au 
biographical  coffee  break,  stand 
around  in  the  front  yard,  sitting 
public  benches,  leaning  against  do 
jambs.  Even  so.  I  sometimes  thin! 
was  real  only  when  I  was  that  bla 
and-white  child  living  in  Clevela; 
and  what  I  am  now  is  nothing  bu; 
Kodachrome  enlargement  of  my 
tual  self.  More  and  more  I  feel  1 
Emily  Bronte's  Catherine  Earnshc 
who  dreamed  the  angels  flung  her  < 
of  heaven  onto  the  heath  and  tt 
awoke  sobbing  for  joy.  The  differei 
is  that  I  would  sob  for  joy  if  I  awe 
to  find  myself  not  in  Wutheri 
Heights  but  in  Cleveland  Heights. 

FOR  YEARS  I  have  worked  to  j 
some  emotional  distance 
tween  Cleveland  and  me.  It 
after  all,  merely  the  pit 
where  latitude  41°30'  north  meets  1< 
gitude  81°41'  west,  as  I  learned  fn 
an  astrologer  who  looked  it  up  in  1 
ephemeris.  But  what  happened  to  i 

Ann  Bayer  is  a  writer  living  in  New  Yt 
City.  Her  short  story  "Department  Stor 
which  appeared  in  the  May,  1974,  Harpei 
was  selected  for  inclusion  in  Prize  Stori 
1975:  The  O.  Henry  Awards. 
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I  e  transcends  geography.  Last  sum- 
I  I  went  to  Rand  McNally  here  in 
-  York  and  bought  a  map  of  Cleve- 
|  ("Cleveland?  El  Snorro,"  said 
istomer  who  overheard  me  talking 
tie  clerk.)  Back  at  my  apartment  I 
ad  out  the  map  and  tried  to  per- 
e  my  hometown  as  nothing  more 
i  a  tangle  of  intersecting  lines.  In- 
d  I  felt  a  rush  of  happiness,  as  if 
sre  beholding  the  landscape  of  the 
,  the  metropolis  of  my  soul. 
I  his  passion  I  have  for  Cleveland  is 
shared  by  my  immediate  family, 
e  of  whom  still  lives  there.  My  fa- 
•  was  the  last  to  leave.  A  decade  ago 
ind  his  Cleveland-born  second  wife 
their  four  Cleveland-born  children 
/ed  to  Massachusetts.  1  wrote  to 
r  sixteen-year-old  daughter  recent- 
asking  what  she  remembered  about 
veland.  This,  in  its  entirety,  was 
reply:  "1  have  only  one  recollec- 
1  of  the  city  of  my  birth,  and  that 
)f  the  water  cooler  down  the  hall 
m  Daddy's  office.  It  was  a  huge  glass 
,  and  when  you  pressed  the  button 
let  the  stream  of  water  shoot  into 
paper  cup,  it  made  a  deep  gurgling 
nd."  I  found  my  sister's  comments 
appointing    but    not  unexpected; 
ny  transplanted  Clevelanders  retain 
y  the  most  mundane  impressions, 
ough  the  city  bills  itself  as  "The 
>t  Location  in  the  Nation,"  even  its 
idents  are  more  apt  to  refer  to  it 
"The  Mistake  on  the  Lake."  Once 
;arae  upon  a  written  reference  to 
:veland  as  "two  Hobokens  back-to- 
:k." 

Of  all  the  Cleveland  photos  I  have 
myself,  the  most  revealing  is  prob- 
ly  one  that  appeared  in  a  1958  high- 
100I  yearbook.  Our  yearbook  always 
d  a  visual  theme,  and  that  year  the 
me  happened  to  be  the  cartoons  of 
arles  Addams.  Spiders  and  bats  or- 
mented  the  margins,  and  each  group 
rtrait  was  supposed  to  have  an  Ad- 
msesque  figure  in  it.  I  was  chosen 
•  that  honor  out  of  a  class  of  sixty 
iformed  juniors.  In  the  photo  I  am 
the  last  row  wearing  my  school 
>use  back-to-front  and  facing  away 
»m  the  camera.  The  idea  was  to  look 
e  a  person  whose  head  is  on  back- 
rd,  but  the  effect  is  much  less  ghoul- 
i  than  intended.  Still,  I  think  this 
sterior  view  of  me  exactly  typifies 
10  I  was  then  and  am  today:  a  reluc- 
lt  adult,  backing  into  the  future.  □ 
HARPER'S/ MAY  1979 


CROCUS 

by  Joan  Murray 

You  are  wrong  about  the  crocus, 

the  bulbs  closed  tight  beneath  the  still 

unbreathing  snow.  You  can't  rouse  them 

to  bring  back  that  Easter  garden 

of  violet  deaths  and  golden  resurrections 

slipped  from  our  childhood  eyes. 

Even  if  your  yearning  could  find 

that  Sunday  morning  faith,  long  ago  uprooted 

with  our  cellophane  grass  and  paper  flowers, 

how  could  its  faded  heat  sink  down 

through  frozen  earth  to  stir  the  crocus 

and  raise  it  back  to  life? 

Yet  you  say  the  crocus  will  be  first. 

But  this  morning  I  passed  the  East  Gate 
near  Delevan  and  Main  where  early  sun 
dredges  snow  in  Forest  Lawn, 
and  I  saw  that  the  first  to  rise 
are  as  low  and  gray  as  weathered  bone: 
the  rows  of  stone.  Slowly  they  melt  back 
to  sight,  not  blooming,  not  singing, 
but  tuned  to  the  reappearing  sun 
like  impassive  faces  on  Easter  Island, 
patient  for  some  promised  resurrection. 
Flowers  they  are  of  rare  old  names. 
Call  them  simply  forget-me-nots 
and  see  they  are  flowers  of  revelation. 
Each  year  they  are  the  first  to  rise. 


15,  RUE  DU  SOMMERARD 
by  DeWitt  Beall 

Short  bridges  of  the  Seine,  corridor  the  sun's 
at  the  end  of,  setting 

I  will  think  back 
where  the  metal  of  the  sun  is  smelted  blood-orange- 
drainage  ditch  of  day  the  light  exits  by 
and  you  there  beside  me,  crying  your  eyes  out: 

Surrounded  by  eyes,  our  speech  in  ruins, 
in  the  trees  of  our  brains  old  carrion-eaters 

grow  raucous 
as  they  jockey  for  the  heart  of  that  frail  thing 

between  us. 
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DR.  KISSINGER  GOES  TO  WAR 


(Continued  from  page  48)  deeper  into 
the  country.  The  area  that  they  usurped 
and  the  area  that  the  B-52s  bombarded 
led  as  the  year  passed.  The  war 


"Go  for  the  big  play  " 

VER  SINCE  1970,  Nixon  and  his 
associates  have  claimed  that 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  at 
the  end  of  April  was  a  great 
success.  This  assessment  has  been 
widely  accepted.  It  is  not  accurate.  The 
invasion  not  only  was  disastrous  for 
Cambodia  but  also  had  serious  long- 
term  effects  on  Vietnamization  and  on 
the  nature  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
itself.  The  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted broke  rules  of  good  policy- 
making, ignored  vital  intelligence,  and 
disregarded  political  realities.  Congress, 
to  which  the  Constitution  assigns  the 
power  to  declare  war — in  order,  as 
Lincoln  put  it,  that  "no  man  should 
hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  oppres- 
sion upon  us" — was  totally  ignored.  So 
was  almost  everyone  else. 

The  main  policy-making  body  now 
was  the  Washington  Special  Action 
Group,  but  Laird's  representative,  War- 
ren Nutter,  was  forbidden  to  attend 
some  of  its  crucial  meetings.  "Only 
Kissinger  and  Nixon  really  knew  what 
was  going  on,"  one  member  of  Kissin- 
ger's staff  says.  This  is  a  little  exag- 
gerated; Nixon  was  also  taking  advice 
from  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
and  from  his  friend  Bebe  Rebozo. 

General  Westmoreland,  in  his  mem- 
oirs, asserts  that  Kissinger  pressed  for 
the  invasion.  Certainly  he  did  not  ex- 
ercise the  independence  of  his  office; 
once  it  was  clear  that  Nixon  was  in- 
terested more  in  the  views  of  John 
Mitchell  and  Bebe  Rebozo  than  in 
those  of  Rogers  or  Laird,  he  made  little 
protest.  As  a  result.  Kissinger's  stakes 
in  the  invasion  were  high,  and  Nixon 
made  this  clear  in  a  number  of  ways. 
One  evening  the  President  called  to 
discuss  the  plans.  As  usual,  Kissinger 
had  one  of  his  staff  on  the  extension  to 
take  notes  for  history;  this  time  it  was 
William  Watts.  Nixon  seemed  drunk 
and  said,  "Wait  a  minute — Bebe  has 
something  to  say  to  you."  Rebozo  came 
onto  the  line:  "The  President  wants 
you  to  know  if  this  doesn't  work, 
Henry,  it's  your  ass."  "Ain't  that  right, 
Bebe?"  slurred  Nixon.  There  was  some 


truth  in  this.  By  declining  to  try  to 
argue  the  President  out  of  invading 
Cambodia,  Kissinger  was  pitting  him- 
self against  both  Rogers  and  Laird,  and 
was  committing  his  future  influence  to 
at  least  the  appearance  of  success. 

In  Saigon,  Abrams  drew  up  a 
plan  for  a  combined  American-South 
Vietnamese  assault  on  Base  Areas  352- 
353 — "Operation  Shoemaker."  Because 
of  the  hastiness  of  the  request  and  the 
demands  for  secrecy,  the  general  was 
not  able  to  make  very  detailed  prep- 
arations. The  intelligence  officers  on 
the  Cambodian  Desk,  ignorant  of  the 
proposal,  could  not  be  asked  for  an 
assessment.  No  one  counted  the  num- 
ber of  bridges  on  the  roads  into  Cam- 
bodia, and  two  days  before  the  inva- 
sion the  Operational  Staff  did  not  know 
the  length  of  the  frontier  between 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  Aerial 
intelligence  on  North  Vietnamese 
troops  movements  inside  Cambodia 
was  far  from  accurate.  Neither  Mike 
Rives,  of  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Cam- 
bodia, nor  Lon  Nol  was  allowed  to 
know  of  the  plan,  so  no  coordination 
with  the  Cambodians  could  be  ar- 
ranged. 

In  the  last  few  days  before  the 
launching  of  Operation  Shoemaker,  a 
series  of  tense  meetings  was  held  in  the 
White  House.  On  the  morning  of  April 
twenty-seventh,  Nixon  met  with  Laird 
and  Rogers.  Only  then  did  it  become 
clear  to  them  that  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  committing  U.S.  troops  to  Cambo- 
dia, with  the  approval  of  Abrams. 

Nixon  made  his  final  decision  to 
send  in  American  troops  next  morning, 
the  twenty-eighth.  He  subsequently  ex- 
plained to  Nelson  Rockefeller,  "I  sat 
right  here  with  two  Cabinet  officers 
and  my  National  Security  Adviser,  and 
I  asked  what  we  needed  to  do.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  the  most  pusillanimous 
little  nit-picker  I  ever  saw.  'Just  bite 
off  the  Parrot's  Beak.'  I  said  you  are 
going  to  have  a  hell  of  an  uproar  at 
home  if  you  bite  off  the  Beak.  If  you 
are  going  to  take  the  heat,  go  for  all  the 
marbles.  ...  I  have  made  some  bad 
decisions,  but  a  good  one  was  this: 
When  you  bite  the  bullet,  bite  it  hard 
— go  for  the  big  play." 

It  was  Kissinger,  Presidential  Assis- 
tant H.  R.  Haldeman,  and  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell — not  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense — whom 
he  informed  first.  Not  one  Congres- 


sional committee  knew  anything*  abo 

it.  Indeed,  the  day  before,  at  a  clos 
hearing,  Rogers  had  given  the  Sem 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  no  hi 
that  any  such  action  was  contemplate 
The  Senators,  however,  had  explicit 
warned  him  that  the  Senate  was  o 
posed  to  substantial  aid  to  Lon  Nol. 

Only  now  did  Kissinger  ask  his  st< 
to  begin  to  consider  all  the  implic 
tions  of  the  use  of  American  troop 
William  Watts  was  chosen  to  coo 
dinate  the  NSC  staff  work  on  the 
vasion,  but  he  went  to  Kissinger 
office  to  tell  him  he  objected  to  tl 
policy  and  could  not  work  on  it.  Ki 
singer  replied,  "Your  views  represe 
the  cowardice  of  the  Eastern  Esta! 
lishment."  This,  on  top  of  the  strai 
of  recent  weeks,  was  too  much  f< 
Watts.  He  strode  toward  Kissinge 
who  retreated  behind  his  desk.  Wat 
stalked  out  to  write  a  letter  of  resij 
nation.  In  the  White  House  Situatio 
Room  he  was  confronted  by  Alexande 
Haig,  who,  by  contrast,  was  delighte 
by  Nixon's  decision.  Haig  barked 
Watts  that  he  could  not  resign,  "You' 
just  had  an  order  from  your  Con 
mander  in  Chief."  "Fuck  you,  Al, 
\\  atts  said,  "I  just  did." 

For  Haig,  to  refuse  any  order  wa 
unthinkable,  and  he  was  disgustei 
when  two  more  of  the  staff.  Roge 
Morris  and  Tony  Lake,  wrote  a  join 
letter  of  resignation.  They  handed  th 
letter  to  Haig,  but,  fearful  of  drivinj 
Kissinger  into  one  of  his  rages  at  thii 
difficult  time,  they  suggested  it  be  de 
livered  after  the  invasion  had  begun 

Even  the  ordinary  White  Housi 
staff  was  somewhat  alarmed.  Kissingej 
was  asked  at  a  meeting  whether  tht 
invasion  did  not  expand  the  war 
"Look,"  he  replied,  "we're  not  inter 
ested  in  Cambodia.  We're  only  inter 
ested  in  its  not  being  used  as  a  base.' 
The  wider  justification  he  cited  deal) 
with  superpower  relations.  "We're  try 
ing  to  shock  the  Soviets  into  calling 
a  conference,"  he  said,  "and  we  can't 
do  this  by  appearing  weak."  William 
Safire  asked  if  it  did  not  breach  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  and  Kissinger  replied, 
"We  wrote  the  goddam  doctrine,  we 
can  change  it."  At  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing Haig  stood  up  and  shouted,  "The 
basic  substance  of  all  this  is  that  we 
have  to  be  tough."  That  was  indeed 
a  point.  Another,  as  Kissinger  instruct- 
ed his  staff,  was  that  "We  are  all  the 
President's  men." 


I  OK 


£\    OSVN — North  Vietnam's  head- 
quarters   in   the   South — was 
never  discovered.  The  Amen- 
ta' can  troops  plowed  past  its  sup- 
ed  site  in  the  Fish  Hook,  the  north- 
t  region  of  Cambodia,  and  through 
plantations  and  villages  beyond, 
nmanders  were  astonished  by  the 
c   of    opposition    as    their  tanks 
ished  jagged  swaths  through  the 
;s  and  as  landing  zones  for  helicop- 
s  were   blasted   clear.  Communist 
jps  were  hardly  to  be  seen. 
The  small  town  of  Snuol  became  the 
t  of  scores  of  Cambodian  towns  to 
destroyed  by  the  war.  Until  the  sec- 
1  squadron  of  the  11th  Armored 
k-alrv  Regiment  arrived  at  its  out- 
rts  on  May  3,  about  2,000  people 
1  lived  quietly  there,  tapping  rubber 
m  the  trees  around.  When  the  cav- 
y  came  under  fire,  their  commander, 
utenant  Colonel  Grail  Brookshire, 
lered  his  tank  crews  to  fire  their 
mm.  guns  straight  into  the  town  and 
led  in  an  air  strike  to  discourage  fur- 
r  resistance.  After  twenty-four  hours 
bombardment,  Brookshire  judged 
uol  safe  for  his  men,  and  the  tanks 
ived   into   the  center.   Only  seven 
dies  could  be  seen,  four  of  them 
mbodian  civilians.  A  small  girl  lay 
ar  the  ruins  of  shops.  When  Brook- 
ire  was  asked  why  the  town  had  to 
destroyed,  he  replied,  "We  had  no 
oice.  We  had  to  take  it.  This  was  a 
b  of  North  Vietnamese  activity." 
As  they  drove  past  shattered  shops 
Idiers  leaped  off  their  tanks  to  kick 
wn  doors  that  still  stood,  and  they 
Jted  the  town.  Brookshire  later  re- 
lied the  event,  laughingly  describing 
tnself  as  "The  Butcher  of  Snuol."  But 
admonished  a  reporter,  "You  guys 
id  my  men  systematically  looted  the 
wn.  My  God,  my  men  couldn't  do 
ything  that  was  systematic." 
The  destruction  of  Snuol  was  re- 
ated  in  Mimot,  a  much  larger  planta- 
in town,  the  village  of  Sre  Khtum, 
d  dozens  of  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
nual  monsoon  rains  turned  the  red 
ly  to  clinging  mud,  but  American  and 
uth  Vietnamese  troops  advanced,  fir- 
s;  and  burning  whatever  might  be  of 
e  to  a  returning  enemy,  capturing 
ches  of  rice,  ammunition,  and  arms, 
iving  the  residents,  Vietnamese  and 
imbodian,  before  them.  The  Ameri- 
ns  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sepa- 
te  friend  from  foe,  and  the  South 
etnamese  made  no  effort  to  do  so. 


They  plunged  into  Cambodia  raping, 
looting,  and  burning  in  retaliation  for 
the  murder  of  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia 
the  month  before.  Their  behavior  per- 
suaded many  of  those  Vietnamese  who 
still  lived  there  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  of  them  to  stay,  and  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  invasion  about 
50,000  of  them  fled,  to  sit  listlessly 
under  tents  in  the  overcrowded  refugee 
camps  of  South  Vietnam.  "We  cannot 
possibly  accommodate  them,"  said 
South  Vietnam's  Minister  for  Refugees. 
Soon  the  numbers  had  doubled.  The 
pattern  of  the  next  five  years  in  Cam- 
bodian history  could  be  detected  in  the 
weeks  that  followed  the  invasion.  Re- 
lationships and  attitudes  that,  if  not 
destructive  in  themselves,  were  very  de- 
structive in  combination  were  formed 
almost  at  once.* 

Kissinger's  fullest  statement  on  Cam- 
bodia was  given  to  Theo  Sommer,  the 
editor  of  the  respected  West  German 
paper  Die  Zeit,  in  the  summer  of  1976. 
Tales  of  Khmer  Rouge  atrocities  were 
already  widespread.  The  interview  bears 
careful  reading. 

Sommer  asked  Kissinger  whether  he 
had  pangs  of  conscience  at  night  about 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia.  "What  is  there 
to  have  pangs  of  conscience  at  night 
about  with  Vietnam?"  Kissinger  re- 
plied. "We  found  550,000  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  we  ended  the 
war  without  betraying  those  who  in 
reliance  on  us  had  fought  the  Commu- 
nists. And  to  remove  550,000  troops 
under  combat  conditions  is  not  an  easy 
matter." 

He  also  said,  "Now,  with  respect  to 
Cambodia,  it  is  another  curious  bit  of 
mythology.  People  usually  refer  to  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia  as  if  it  had  been 
unprovoked,  secretive  U.S.  action.  The 
fact  is  that  we  were  bombing  North 
Vietnamese  troops  that  had  invaded 
Cambodia,  that  were  killing  many 
Americans  from  these  sanctuaries,  and 
we  were  doing  it  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Cambodian  government,  which 
never  once  protested  against  it,  and 
which,  indeed,  encouraged  us  to  do  it. 
I  may  have  a  lack  of  imagination,  but 
I  fail  to  see  the  moral  issue  involved 
and  why  Cambodian  neutrality  should 


*  According  to  a  "black  paper"  re- 
leased by  the  deposed  Pol  Pot  govern- 
ment, North  Vietnamese  troops  in  Mimot 
retreated  westward  into  Cambodia  prior 
to  the  joint  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese invasion.  — Ed. 


apply  to  only  one  country.  Why  is  it 
moral  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
have  50,000  to  100,000  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia, why  should  we  let  them  kill 
Americans  from  that  territory,  and 
why,  when  the  government  concerned 
never  once  protested,  and  indeed  told 
us  that  if  we  bombed  unpopulated 
areas  that  they  would  not  notice,  why 
in  all  these  conditions  is  there  a  moral 
issue?  And,  finally,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  in  the  six  years  of  the  war, 
not  ten  percent  of  the  people  had  been 
killed  in  Cambodia  than  had  been 
killed  in  one  year  of  Communist  rule." 

tatesmen  must  be  judged  by 
the  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions. Whatever  Nixon  and  Kis- 
singer intended  for  Cambodia, 
their  efforts  created  catastrophe. 

No  one  could  have  foreseen  the  con- 
sequences at  home  and  abroad  of  their 
decision  to  override  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  wage  war  in  a  neutral 
country.  But  constitutions  are  devised 
and  laws  are  written  to  protect  and 
guard  against  human  frailty.  For  the 
highest  officers  in  the  land  to  abuse 
them  is  tyranny  and  encourages  tyr- 
anny. There  were  achievements  during 
the  Nixon-Kissinger  years.  But  just  as 
their  relations  with  each  other  and 
with  their  associates  were  often  scarred 
by  falsehoods,  so  were  many  of  their 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Together  they  pursued  ends  that  fre- 
quently had  a  tenuous  link  with  reality, 
using  means  that  were  not  merely  dis- 
proportionate but  counterproductive 
and  untrue  to  those  values  they  were 
meant  to  defend.  Neither  man  demon- 
strated much  faith  in  those  values. 

In  Cambodia,  the  imperatives  of  a 
small  and  vulnerable  people  were  con- 
sciously sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
strategic  design.  For  this  reason  alone 
the  design  was  flawed — sacrifice  the 
parts  and  what  becomes  of  the  whole? 
The  country  was  used  to  practice  ill- 
conceived  theories  on,  to  fortify  a  con- 
cept of  American  credibility  that  could 
in  fact  only  be  harmed  by  such  actions. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  its 
friends  nor  those  who  are  caught  in  its 
embrace  are  well  served  when  its  lead- 
ers act,  as  Nixon  and  Kissinger  acted, 
without  care.  Cambodia  was  not  a  mis- 
take; it  was  a  crime.  The  world  is  di- 
minished by  the  experience.  □ 
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TRAVEL  " 

English  private  homes,  Long  Compton,  Warwick- 
shire, England,  provides  the  personal  touch  in 
truly  gracious  homes  throughout  countryside.  Write 
for  details.  Quote  Harper's. 

Extraordinary  South  Pacific  Travel.  Write  Good- 
Travel   Tours,    5332   College    Avenue,  Oakland, 

Calif.  94618.  

Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe  accommo- 
dations, Cheaper  than  staying  homel  TravLtips, 

16309,  Dept.  B195,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358.  

Europe  by  Car— New  York:  630  Fifth  Ave.  (212) 
581-3040.  Los  Angeles:  9000  Sunset  Blvd.  (213) 
272-0424.  Complete  information  car  rental,  pur- 
chase. Also  Eurail/Youth  Pass. 
Southwest  safaris:  Bushflying— jeeping — rafting — 
hiking.  Natural-history  expeditions  explore  remote 
southwestern  frontiers.  Geology/archaeology/ bota- 
ny. Brochure:  P.O.  Box  945,  Dept-107,  Santa  Fe, 

N.  Mex.  87501.  

Virgin  Islands  sailing  cruises — crewed  yachts 
(2-12  guests),  Windjammers,  too!  Flyaway  Char- 
ters,  P.O.  Box  2713H,  St.  Thomas,  U.S.V.I.  00801. 
Sojourn  in  Savannah,  official  guidebook  for  his- 
toric  Savannah.  Driving,  walking  tours,  side  trips. 
$2.75.  134  E.  45  St.,  Savannah,  Ga.  31405. 
Germany  isn't  just  Bavaria!  Detailed  guides  for 
Northern  Germany-Weser  and  Moselle-Saar, 
where  it's  cheaper  and  friendlier.  Hundreds  of 
exciting  towns,  cathedrals,  castles.  Travel  tips. 
Writer  lived,  taught,  traveled  three  years  in  Ger- 
many. $5.95  each.  Both  only  $9.95.  Marc  Segal, 
1401  Windy  Meadow,  Piano,  Tex.  75023. 
$995  East  Coast  departure — 15  European  capitals 
— peak  season.  $3  for  details,  three-week  itinerary 
to  C.C.C.  P.O.  Box  847,  Thomasville,  N.C.  27360. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre!  Homesites, 
farming,  vacationing,  investment  opportunities! 
"Government  Land  Buyer's  Guide"  plus  nation- 
wide listing  $2.  Surplus  Lands,  Box  19107-HR, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Canadian  adventurer  land,  for  all-season  homes'. 
For  the  family — summer  and  winter  sports; 
1,000,000  acres  wilderness  close  by,  airstrip.  For 
vacationing,  retirement,  or  investment.  Sixty  miles 
west  of  Ottawa.  Our  sixteenth  year.  Canadian 
Lakeshore  Estates,  Dept.  H,  1201  W.  Church  St., 
Elmira,  N.Y.  14905. 

 VACATIONS  

Montana  dude  ranch:  Uncrowded,  lots  of  activi- 
ties, great  family  vacation.  The  Hawley  Mtn. 
Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052.  (406) 
932-2723.  

Thermal  Belt  Vacation  and  Retirement  Splendor 
— town  and  lodging  information  packet — Box  1251, 
Tryon,  N.C.  28782.  

RESORTS 

High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club.  We're  a  coun- 
try inn  3,600  feet  closer  to  Heaven  than  the  sea. 
Spectacular  mtn.  scenery.  Private  18-hole  golf 
course.  8  tennis  courts.  (Special  golf/tennis  pack- 
age available.)  Skeet  &  Ti  .p.  Stocked  lakes  (bass 
&  trout).  Swimming.  Boating.  Archery.  Stables. 
Hiking  &  jogging  trails.  Children's  activities.  Write 
or  phone:  (704)  743-2411.  High  Hampton  Inn,  140 

Hampton  Rd..  Cashiers,  N.C.  28717.  

 GOURMET 

Microwave  quiche  recipes!  Appetizers  to  entrees. 
$1.50.  SASE.  Microwave  Education,  Box  37744, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68137. 
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Make  super  creamy  ice  cream  without  an  ice- 
cream maker.  Uses  all  natural  ingredients.  Basic 
recipe  plus  variations.  $1,  SASE.  F&F,  P.O.  Box 

152,  New  Paltz,  N.Y.  12561.  

Love  Mexican  foods?  Try  the  purest,  freshest  red 
chile  anywhere!  For  sample  package  and  free  re- 
cipe booklet  of  super  Mexican  recipes,  send  $2. 
Rio  Grande  Recipes,  5C0  E.  77,  #2324,  N.Y.C., 

N.Y.  10021.  Indicate  mild  or  hot  chile.  

Homemade  Kahlua.  Luscious  Mexican  coffee  li- 
queur. Recipe  $2,  SASE.  KBD,  35  Royal  Ave., 
Hawthorne,  N.J.  07506. 

MUSIC  ~ 
Kits:  lute,  haips,  viola  de  gamba,  vielle,  psaltery, 
hammered  dulcimer,  dulcimer.  Finished  instru- 
ments. 50(Z  for  brochure.  James  Cox,  Luthier,  429 
Fawcett  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21211. 


 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Lost  art  revisited,  stained-glass  discount  supply. 
Catalogue,  $2.  Nervo  Distributors,  650  Univer- 
sity, Berkeley,  Calif.  94710.  Dept.  S. 
Imported  Aztec  copper  bracelet — men  or  women. 
Wear  them  for  fashion  or  their  mystic  powers. 
Floral,  hammered,  or  coiled  snake.  $3.95  each  or 
$10  for  three.  Elmar,  Box  427  B-Rl,  Hockessin, 
Del.  19707. 


 PENS  

Pens  for  writers,  artists,  calligraphers.  Fabulous 
collection.  Free  catalogue.  Sam  Flax,  Dept.  H,  111 
Eighth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10011. 

VIDEOTAPES  ~ 
Videotapes — Amos  &  Andy,  Star  Trek  TV  epi- 
sodes, Hollywood  features,  etc.  Free  catalogue. 
Sheik  Film  Store,  Dept.  I,  1823  Airline  Hwy., 
Metairie,  La.  70001.  (504)  833-9458. 


 RECORDS  AND  TAPES  

Classical  Cassette  Club.  Highest  quality  at  com- 
petitive  prices.   Special   introductory   offer.  Box 

506HM,  Saddle  River,  N.J.  07458.  

STAMPS  ~ 
Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write:  Papyrus, 
927-H  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

INSTRUCTION 

The  "how  to's"  of  selecting  a  college:  instruc- 
tions on  choosing  a  college,  interviews,  visiting, 
and  applications.  Send  $4.95  to:  SFB  Assoc.  Dept 
HMC,    Box    283    Glenville,    Greenwich,  Conn. 

nwo.  

How  to  shop  for  a  microwave  oven!  $2.  Micro- 
wave Education,  Box  37744,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68137. 


 EDUCATION  

American  Institute  of  Buddhist  Studies.  June  3- 
22.  Unique  liberal-arts  program  accredited  by  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  Courses 
in  philosophy,  meditation,  psychology,  art,  cos- 
mology, languages,  politics  of  Enlightenment,  etc., 
encompassing  Theravada,  Mahayana,  and  Tan- 
tra.  Dan  Goleman,  Thupten  Kalsang,  Masatoshi 
Nagatomi,  John  Huntington,  Mary  Levering,  Dan 
Brown,  Joshu  Sasaki  Roshi,  David  Spangler,  Rob- 
ert Thurman  et  al.  Catalogue:  86  College  St., 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002.  (413)  256-0281. 

 BOOKS  

Free  Catalogue — 14,000   used   novels,  literature. 
Chadde,  MH45-H,  Grand  Marais,  Minn.  55604. 
Save  10-35%  on  any  book  in  print!  Write  for  free 
brochure.  ABC,  Box  1507/RP1,  Kingston,  Canada 
K7L  5C7.  

Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent  selec- 
tion. Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can  too!  His- 
tory, fiction,  social  sciences,  literature,  miscella- 
neous subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing  of  20,000 
titles   &   prices.    Editions,    Desk   H,  Boiceville, 

N.Y.  12412.  

Search  service  for  all  books.  Send  wants.  Book- 
dealer  39  N.  Browning  Ave.,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 
Exclusive  wine  reference  has  soft  lambskin  bind- 
ing, gold  edges,  marbelized  endpapers,  850  al- 
phabetized references,  maps.  360  4"x7"  pages, 
gift-boxed.   $20:    D-House,    Box   53,  Groveland, 

Mass.  01830.  

Publishers'  o>erstocks.  More  than  4,000  bargain 
books,  all  subjects.  Free  catalogue.  Hamilton, 
98-52  Clapboard,  Danbury,  Conn.  06810. 


Sale  on  more  than  590  books — all  disciplinS 
savings  up  to  90%.  For  free  catalogue  w| 
Dept.  HPR,  Columbia  University  Press,  13(* 
Broadway,  Irvington,  N.Y.  10533.  (Ends  7/15B 

SCHOOLS  I 


DELPHI 

INDIVIDUAL  CURRICULUM  :  ENROLLMENT  ANVTlB;i 

Hi-standard.  Gr   K-12  coed  boarding  school  on  1300  acrtft— - 
coastal  Oregon.  Comprehensive  academic  pgms.  using  L.  wm  ' 
Hubbard's  study  methods.  Proven  success  in  basics,  hunk  : 
ities.  sciences.  Summer,  9  &  12  mo.  pgms.  Non-discrim.  DM 
Delphian  School  P6.  Sheridan  OR  97378  /  (503)  843-3»-^ 


San  Miguel  Writers'  Conference.  July  2-22,  19jf 
Workshops,  readings,  intensive  ms.  criticism  B  - 
Patricia  Goedicke  (poetry),  Leonard  W.  Robin»_ 
(fiction),  Pierre  Delattre  (fiction),  Ron  Hanlt." 
(fiction),  and  others.  Write  Don  Hendrie,  i 
Instituto  Allende,  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  Gm  '. 
Mexico. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Paperbat 
or  hardcovers.  250  copies  up.  Free  catalogue  a 
price  list,  Adams  Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washii 

ton,  Chicago,  111.  60602.  f 

Earn  money  writing.  Overlooked  market.  Free  c 
tails!   McKinley,  Box   13298H,   Chesapeake,  \t 

23325.  t 

Book  publishing — manuscripts,  inquiries  invitejj 
All  subjects.  Free  "Authors'  Guide."  Write  Dc 
ranee  &  Company,  Dept.  DF,  Cricket  TerracS- 
Ardmore,  Pa.  19003.  T' 
PUBLICATIONS  f 
Speakers!  11,000  hilarious  jokes,  $10.  Comee 
catalogue   free.   Edmund   Orrin,   41171-H  Gro' 

Place.  Madera,  Calif.  93637.  § 

Buffoons!  Humorist's  observations  about  life.  $ 
Arcticsun,  822  N.  2nd,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa  50501 
"Dying  Shortens  Life."  Report  summarizes  cu 
rent  research,  offers  practical  steps  to  postpor 
aging.  $7.50.  Omnigraphics.  Box  10232,  Houstoi 

Tex.  77206.  \  I 

 PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  | 

Manuscripts  edited,  revised,  typed  professionall; 
Sally  R.  Hayashi,  5342  N.  Winthrop,  Chicagc 

111.  60640.  

Research,  writing,  editing— professional,  scholai 
ly,  literary.  Original  work — expert,  confidential;: 
prompt.  Research  Unlimited,  Box  3000,  Dayton!: 

Wash.  99328.  Telephone:  (509)  382-2545.  

Writing,  rewriting,  research,  editing.  All  subjects 
Professional.  Confidential.  Superior  facilities  Li) 
the  nation's  capital!  Writers  Unlimited.  Bo:; 
#4391,  Washington,  D.C.  20012.  (202)  723-1715. ' 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  authors! 
Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful  books.  All  subject; 
invited.  Send  for  fact-filled  booklet  and  fre(| 
manuscript  report,  Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZQ,  8'l' 

Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.  10011.  

Close  sentence  and  paragraph  polishing  of  youi1 
nonfiction  rough  copy.  Kenneth  Edwards,  Ph.D.ji 
242  Wayne  Dr.  #2-B,  Richmond,  Ky.  40475. 

 FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  

Loans  by  mail  to  executives  and  professionals! 
Up  to  $25,000.  Private,  convenient,  no  interviews.]! 
Write  W.  L.  Martin,  Postal  Executive  Financial 
Services,  Inc.,  Dept.  0536,  14201  E.  4th  AveJ 
P.O.  Box  39F,  Denver,  Colo.  80239. 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION  j 
New  luxury  car  without  cost!  Free  details.' 
CODEX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 
Stay  home!  Earn  big  money  addressing  envelopes.) 
Genuine  offer  15tf.  Lindco,  3636-hrp  Peterson, 
Chicago  60659.  J 
Addressing-stuffing  envelopes  at  home!  $8001 
monthly  possible,  (longhand— typing)  Experience 
unnecessary.   Word,   Box  6652-H3,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

30315.  

Advertising  business — You  own  it!  $400  first  week 
or  money  back.  Write:  Action  Ad  Clock,  Room 
AC-147-IE,  1512  Jarvis,  Chicago,  111.  60626. 


•rested  In  owning  a  franchise?— business  of 
.r  own,  or  full-  or  part-time  money-making  op- 
tunities?  Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
free  five-month  subscription  to  Saleman's 
■jonunity  magazine.  Dept.  236,  6  N.  Michigan, 
cago,  111.  60602. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
xldwide    English    newspapers,    65  countries! 
npler:    five    countries  -S2.98.    Free  brochure, 
ltinewspapers,  Box  Dt-75,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 
29. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

trand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM40,  RD 

Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036.  

■test  against  progress.  Join  Flat  Earth  Society 
I  regress.  Handsome  certificate,  membership 
d,  $7.  Wicked  gift  idea.  431  Probasco,  Cincin- 
i.  Ohio  45220. 

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 
n!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  American,  foreign 
de,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  An- 
;s.  Wash.  98362. 

:ky  Mountain  Employment  .Newsletter!  Colo- 
o,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming!  Current  open- 
s — all  occupations!  Free  details:  lntermountain- 

3506  Birch,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001.  

faring  jobs!  Good  pay.  No  experience.  Men/ 
nen.  Stamped,  long  envelope.  Globetrotter, 
c  1266-HMB,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 
lunieer  Peace  Corps/VISTA.  Challenge,  growth, 
ewed  sense  of  purpose.  That's  what  you'll  ex- 
ience  as  a  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  volunteer, 
tjects  in  U.S.,  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and 

Pacific  for  one-  and  two-year  commitments, 
ur  expenses  paid;  singles  and  couples.  Informa- 
i:  Linda  Friedman,  Peace  Corps/VISTA.  P-4, 
.shington,  D.C,  20525.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
>gram. 

stralia— New  Zealand  want  you!  50.000  jobsl 

d  transportation!  Listings,  $2.  AUSTCO,  Box 

.9-H,  La  Puente,  Calif.  91746. 

erseas  jobs — now  hiring!  All  occupations.  Big 

'.    Transportation.    Computerized    reports — $2: 

ANSWORLD,  Box  90802-H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

K)9. 


"Where  to  find  jobs  in  Washington,  D.C."  Na- 
tion's highest  salaries,  challenging  assignments. 
Thoroughly  researched  publication  lists  more  than 
75  names  and  addresses.  D.C.'s  largest  employers, 
clearing  houses,  vacancy  rosters,  referral  services, 
directories,  etc.  Special  women's  entries.  $6: 
"Where,"    P.O.    Box    57329;    Washington,  D.C. 

20037.  

Adventure  &  Work  Overseas.  Information  $2.  Em- 
ployment, Box  324,  Ontario,  Calif.  91761. 

OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Overseas  opportunities  ...  $15, 000-$50,0C0-K  Free 
information!  Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
HR,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  ~ 
J-E-E-P-S  .  .  .  !  S59.30!  .  .  .  Cars  .  .  .  !  $33.50!  .  .  . 
450,000  items!  Government  surplus!  Most  com- 
prehensive directory  available  tells  how,  where  to 
buy!  Your  area!  S2!  Moneyback  guarantee!  DP/ 
R5,  Surplus  Disposal,  Box  99249,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94109. 

UNUSUAL  GIFTS 
Singing  telegrams  for  all  occasions.  In-person 
deliveries  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Mil- 
waukee. Telephone  deliveries  anywhere!  Call 
Tele-Tune  (800)  323-1400.  In  Illinois  (312)  831- 
2000.  Major  credit  cards  accepted. 

GAMES 

Paranoid.  A  card  game  designed  to  help  you  un- 
derstand the  government,  corporations,  etc.  Send 
$4  to  Kangam,  P.O.  Box  3354,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  66103. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


SNORING  PROBLEM? 


Eliminate  problem  snoring  by  the  scientifically 
recognized  technique  ot  behavior  modification  Better 
than  95  percent  ot  all  sutterers  can  be  helped  by  this 
patented  method  For  free  information  write  CROSSLEY 
ELECTRICAL  6600  Elm  Creek  Dr  0152,  Austin,  Tx  78744 
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Solution  to  the  April  Puzzle 
Votes  for  "April  Fool" 

lust  to  be  contrary,  thx  definition  contained  in  each  clue  was  an  antonym,  rather  than  a 
synonym,  of  the  solution. 

Across:  1.  attach (e)  ;  6.  b.-itter(anagram)  ;  11.  bravo,  two  meanings;  12.  un(rob)e;  13. 
race,  two  meanings;  15.  literal,  anagram;  16.  agoraphobic,  anagram;  18.  se(XL)es-s; 
20.  I'd-led;  21.  phes-t;  22.  nimble,  hidden;  24.  OC(cur)S;  28.  RIPE;  29.  annu(a)l; 
30.  in-land;  31.  ac(M)e;  32.  overdid,  hidden;  34.  pere,  homonym;  35.  skin-deep,  anagram; 
36.  Swanson.G(loria)  ;  37.  SO(t)S.  Down:  1.  abrading,  anagram;  2.  tragedienne,  ana- 
gram; 3.  averse,  anagram;  4.  co (ward-lines)  s. ;  5.  he-LPs;  7.  into-XI-cating  ( anagram)  ; 
8.  treble,  anagram;  9.  t(0)ries;  10.  rel i  inqu) ish;  14.  coo-L;  17.  Her(0)e's;  19.  strum- 
pet; 23.  b-rave;  25.  uncle(ar)  ;  26.  S(ara) -Lee-p-S;  27.  Fior(ID)a;  30.  1-MPs;  31.  a-DDS; 
33.  d.-in. 


Healthy 
hearts 
doit 
better 

A  healthy  heart  can 
help  you  enjoy  your  life  to  its 
fullest,  and  longest.  People 
with  healthy  hearts  can  look 
better,  feel  better  and  do  more 
than  those  with  heart  disease. 

Help  your  heart  give 
you  a  healthy  life.  Don't  start 
smoking,  or,  if  you  already  do, 
give  it  up.  Eat  a  well-balanced 
diet  and  watch  your  intake  of 
fatty,  fried  and  high- 
cholesterol  foods.  Exercise 
regularly,  and  have  your  blood 
pressure  checked.  If  it's  high, 
follow  your  doctor's  orders  for 
treatment. 

We  want  you  to  get  the 
most  out  of  life,  and  do  it  with 
a  healthy  heart. 


Please  give  generously  to  the 
American  Heart  Association  0 

WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR  YOUR  LIFE 
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PUZZLE 

FREE  ASSOCIATION 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby.  Jr. 


This  month's  instructions: 

The  diagram  contains  nine  unclued  horizontal  lights.  Each 
succeeding  one  relates  in  some  way  to  the  one  preceding  it. 
The  solver  who  correctly  deciphers  these  relationships  will 
end  up  with  more  than  he  started  with.  Four  of  these  entries 
are  two-word  phrases. 

Clue  answers  include  six  proper  names.  As  always,  mental 
repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  111. 


CLUES 


 ACROSS  

11.  One  indefinite  amount  in  the  mind  only  (5) 
13.  Whirl  wind  (4) 

15.  The  Greek  brother  goes  back  into  Zeta  Alpha  (5) 
20.  One  taken  in  by  ref's  decision  turned  purple  (5) 
26.  Thomas  Black  pole-vaults  (5) 

29.  Puritans  converted  Russian  mystic  (8) 

30.  Consistent  level  (4) 

31.  Falling  back,  head  off  in  pass  (6) 

32.  Type  I  disorder:  orthodoxy  (5) 
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1.  Peeper's  sound  right  at  sea  (3) 

2.  Relatives  support  some  contemporary  music  (4,4) 

3.  Drew  ruled  composition  (5) 

4.  Move  quickly — would  be  excellent  with  bangtail!  (4) 

5.  He  played  Robin — and  Joel  Cairo  in  comeback?  (5) 

6.  Utter  rank  eggs  (3) 

7.  I  bounced  crazily  in  a  frozen  condition  (8) 

8.  Small  wind  crossing  subtropic  Colorado  (7) 

9.  Mistress  takes  in  rotter  from  pavement  (7) 
10.  Secret  group  seen  in  Auckland  (4) 

12.  Laud  no  bum  in  dump  (6) 


14.  Dance  with  one  Indian  (4) 

16.  Gifts  from  Florida  tax  people  (6) 

17.  Salamander  that's  torn  it  badly  (6) 

18.  He  chatters  mere  Army  nonsense  (8) 

19.  Trip  Cody's  not  starting  until  approval  comes  up  (7) 

21.  Firebomb  North  American  tree  (6) 

22.  Lodging  place  sounds  unfriendly  (6) 

23.  Kind  of  knife  takes  time  to  make  neckwear  (3,3) 

24.  Uncommon  infrared  component  (4) 

25.  Snappy  pinup  with  peachy  skin  (5) 

27.  His  lot  ends  off  in  Hawaiian  city  (4) 

28.  Tracks  undersized  animals  if  circling  north  (4) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Free  Associa- 
tion. Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  May  14.  Senders  of  the  first 
three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year  subscription 


to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Win- 
ners' names  will  be  printed  in  the  July  issue.  Winners  of  the  March 
puzzle.  ".March  Winds."  are  Richard  Baxter,  Rock  Tavern,  New 
York;  Jim  Finley,  Dallas,  Texas;  and  James  Tracy,  Missoula, 
Montana. 
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3f  course  you  can  afford  it.Think  of  all  the 
noney  youVe  saved  drinking  ordinary  Scotch. 

•2  v  EARS  OLD  WORLDWIDE 'BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  -86  PROOF  •GENERAL  WINE  4  SP'RITS  CO  NEW  YORK  N  r. 


Kent  did  it 
Tkste  with  only 
3  mg.  tar. 


"i 


EASY-DRAW  FILTER.  specia 
double  filter  allows  a  free  and 
easy  draw    never  muffling  the 
good  taste 


NEVER  BEFORE  HAS 
SO  LITTLE  TAR  YIELDED 
SO  MUCH  TASTE 


IMPORTED  HIGH-TASTE 
TOBACCOS.  A  special  blend 
with  imported  tobaccos  packs 
as  much  taste  as  possible  up  front, 
so  that  enough  good  taste  comes 
out  the  other  end 


25  YEARS  OF  LOW  TAR 
TECHNOLOGY,  we  caned 
upon  everything  we  ve  learned  in 
25  years  of  making  America  s 
leading  low  tars  and  put  it  all  together 
with  recent  taste  technology  The 
result"?  The  lowest  low  tar  with  taste 


IT  TAKES  YOU  ALL  THE  WAY 
TO  3  MG.  TAR,  WITH  TASTE 
ENOUGH  TO  STAY! 


New  Kent  III 

Satisfying  taste.  3  mg.  tar 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


3  mg."tar,"  0.4  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  Method. 


The  Gas  Price  Fixers 

IjH^H  byTomBethell  Kne  1979%  $1.50 

Harperis 

BOUND  TO  SELL 


mry  Fairlie,  Bryan  F.  Griffin,  Hugh  Kenner,  and  Lewis  H.  Lapham  on 

what  publishing  has  come  to 


"The  best  single  volume  of 
universal  history  available  today" 


New  Republtt 


The  Times  Atlas  of  World  History  is  now  offered  as  . 
an  introduction  to  membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 

)urs  for  only :  ^12  ^ 
ublisher's  list  price: *60 


u  simply  agree  to  buy  four  books  within 


OMBINING  all  the  visual  detail  of  ai 
with  a  full-scale  narrative,  this  big  (15"  x 
:"),  entirely  new  and  very  beautiful 
iphic  reference  work  charts  the  course  of 
rid  history  continent  by  continent-from 
j  age  of  stone  to  the  age  of  Aquarius, 
ntly  issued  by  The  Times  (London)  and 
mniond,  Inc.,  the  volume  was  written  by 
British  and  American  scholars  and  edited 
Oxford  historian  Geoffrey  Barraclough. 
;using  on  great  civilizations  and  signifi- 
lt  socioeconomic  movements,  the  story 
folds  in  more  than  600  full-color  maps  and 
titrations,  .'500,000  words  of  text,  a  glos- 
y,  chronology  and  an  index. 
the  'limes  Atlas  of  World  History  makes  a 
endid  gift  for  the  entire  family,  a  rare  addi- 
to  home  libraries  and  a  unique  source 
ok  for  students  and  history  lovers. 
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gin  your  Book-of-the-Month  Club  mem- 
■>  with  this  special  opportunity  to  own 
.      -s  Atlas  of  World  History.  Then  con- 
flsmt  iose  the  books  you  want  from  the 
Dot  Jnd  nonfiction  published  today, 
to  enjoy  real  savings.  Because 
Pke  ihe  imerior,  all-of-a-kind  editions  that 
me  clubs  offer,  all  of  our  volumes  are  as 
ied,  handsome  and  well-made  as  those 
d  find  in  a  bookstore. 
fer  a  brief  trial  period,  you'll  also  benefit 
our  Book-Dividend®  system,  which  lets 
ve  at  least  70%  on  current  art  books, 
nee  sets,  literary  classics,  records,  chil- 
s  books  and  more.  Join  today  for  the  fin- 
reading  pleasure  tomorrow. 


ls  About  Membership.  You  receive  the  Book-of- 
'(/nth  Club  News®  15  times  a  year  (about  every 
■eks).  Each  issue  reviews  a  Main  Selection  plus 
of  Alternates.  If  you  want  the  Main  Selection 
ing.  It  will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically.  If 
it  one  or  more  Alternate  books-or  no  book 
indicate  your  decision  on  the  reply  form 
enclosed  and  return  it  by  the  date  specified. 
IVirilege:  If  the  News  is  delayed  and  you 
the  Main  Selection  without  having  had  10 
notify  us,  you  may  return  it  for  credit  at  our 
'.  Cancellations:  Membership  may  be  discon- 

•iu,  Dy  either  you  or  the  Club,  at  any  time  after 

.  have  purchased  4  additional  books. 


Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17012  A67-6 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  send  me  THE  TIMES 
atlas  of  WORLD  HISTORY,  billing  me  $12.50,  nlus  shipping  and  handling  charges.  I 


agree  to  buy  4  books  during  the  coming  year.  A  shipping  and  handling  charge 
to  each  shipment. 
Mr. 
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asked  Americans: 

i  Series  from  Union  Carbide. 


Industry  Using  Energy  More  Efficiently 
Since  The  1973  Oil  Embargo?' 


8  out  of  10  Americans 
<ay  -No." 

A  March.  1979  sampling  of  public  opinion, 
conducted  for  Union  Carbide  by  Roger 
Season wein  Associates.  Inc.*  shows  that  most 
Americans  feel  U.S.  industry  isn't  conserv  ing 
energy  53%  say  industry  is  using  more 
energy  per  unit  of  production  than  at  the  time 
of  the  1973  oil  boycott.  And  29%  say  industry 
is. using,  "the  same  amount." 

But  a  majority  see  no  rise 
in  home  use  of  electricity. 

When  asked  about  their  own  efforts  to 
conserve  energy.  52%  say  they  are  using 
about  the  same  amount  of  electricity  at  home 
as  in  1973.  And  44*7  feel  they  are  using  about 
the  same  amount  of  gasoline,  heating  oil  and 
natural  gas. 


\\  riat  has  happened  in 
energy  conservation? 

Facts  to  support  the  belief  that  individuals 
are  using  less  or  the  same  amount  of 
gasoline  and  fuels  are  hard  to  come  by  — 
since  government  figures  often  combine 
household  and  commercial  use.  But  the  facts 
do  show  that  the  residential  and  commercial 
share  of  the  total  U.S.  energy  consumption 
has  gotten  larger  since  1973.  And  tbe 
industrial  share  has  gotten  smaller. 

•  According  to  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
average  home  use  of  electricity  is  up  almost 
10%  since  the  1973  embargo. 

•  Since  1973.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
reports,  industry  has  reduced  its  share  of  U.S. 
energy  consumption  from  39. 1  %  to  35.4%. 

What  do  we  gain 
from  conservation? 

While  many  may  ha\  e  ignored  initial  appeals 
for  energy  conservation,  inflation  and  an 
unstable  world  have  given  conserv  ation  a 
very  real  urgency.  Conservation  .>.cn't  make 
energy  less  costly  in  a  time  of  inflation.  But 
it  w  ill  keep  America's  energy  bills  more 
affordable. 

In  short,  energy  conservation  is  now  an 
economic  necessity.  Given  the  real  and  rising 
costs  of  energy  .  Americans  can't  afford  not 
to  conserve. 


WTiat  government  is 
doing  about  energy. 

President  Carter  has  submitted  to  Congress 
standby  conservation  plans  for  gasoline 
rationing  and  restrictions  on  weekend 
gasoline  sales,  building  temperatures  and 
display  lighting. 

For  the  longer  term,  the  White  House. 
Congress  and  DOE  are  examining  ways  both 
to  induce  consen  ation  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional energy  supplies — a  task  complicated 
by  the  need  to  find  solutions  that  are  realistic, 
economically  sound — and  acceptable  to  the 
American  people. 

WTiat  approaches  to 
consen  ation  do 
Americans  favor? 

Americans  give  majority  acceptance  to  two 
w  ay  s  to  achieve  energy  conservation:  68%  go 
along  with  voluntary  programs  and  62%  with 
conservation  laws,  short  of  rationing.  A  40% 
minority  accept  rationing.  .And  32%  say  "rais- 
ing the  price  of  energy  ~  has  a  role  to  play. 


The  next  step. 


Perhaps  the  biggest  boost  to  conservation  will 
come  w  hen  our  policies  are  based  on  realistic 
energy  pricing.  Once  we  no  longer  try  to 
isolate  ourselv  es  from  the  real  costs  of  energy, 
we  won  t  be  tempted  to  use  more  than  we 
really  need  Each  of  us  will  have  an  incentiv  e 
to  cut  waste  because  we  know  energy  "s  true 
costs. 

The  reality  of  rising  prices:  Much  of  the 
oil  we  use  comes  from  abroad — and  at 
skyrocketing  prices.  The  oil  we  use  at  home 
is  kept  at  artificially  low  prices  by  federal 
regulations.  .And  inflation  and  our  desire  for 
a  cleaner  environment  make  new  domestic 
energy  resources  increasingly  costly  to 
develop. 

Price  is  'the  one  most  persuasive  factor': 

Acknow  1  edging  the  role  of  prices  in  fostering 
energy  conservation.  President  Carter 
recently  described  rising  prices  as  "the  most 
persuasive  factor"  in  constraining  waste. 
\  ht>iLiti(>n  to  appl>  price  remedies  T-.w 
problem  with  higher  energy  prices  is  that 
none  of  us  like  to  pay  them — and  some  of  us 
can't  afford  to.  .And  our  elected  representa- 
tives understandably  hesitate  to  apply  price 
remedies  to  enersv  ills.  But  eiv  en  current 


energy  realities,  pricing  energy  resources  at 
their  actual  costs  may  be  a  conserv  ation  tool 
we  can't  afford  to  ignore, 
Nt^  vupport  fur  price  incentive*.1  7 - . 
March  study  shows  a  low  32%  of  .Ameri- 
cans now  accept  higher  prices  as  an  energy 
conservation  measure.  But  others  might  also 
giv  e  their  support  if  convinced  that  phased- in 
higher  prices  honestly  reflect  costs:  don't 
prov  ide  windfall  profits:  and  are  fairly 
apportioned  among  all  groups  of  the 
consuming  public. 

Union  Carbide's  stake 
in  sa\ing  energy. 

Union  Carbide  uses  large  amounts  of  energy 
resources  for  fuel  and  power — and  as  raw 
material.  East  year's  bill  for  these  was  more 
than  SI  billion.  We  must  conserve,  therefore, 
to  make  sure  that  we  hav  e  raw  materials  and 
energy  for  the  future.  And  to  cut  costs — since 
energy  bills  are  a  major  factor  in  the  price 
consumers  pay  for  our  products. 
By  the  end  of  1978.  we  had  exceeded  our 
energy  conserv  ation  goal  for  1980:  we  d 
reduced  our  energy  use  per  pound  of  product 
by  more  than  15  percent  since  1972. 
This  advertisement  is  part  of  a  continuing 
>*rie>  on  public  opinion  and  national 
concerns.  For  more  informatior 
your  complimentary  copy  of  "Public 
tudes  on  Energy  Conservation."  a 
the  nationwide  survey. 
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BOUND  TO  SELL 


Lewis  H.  Lapham 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 

The  trade  and  university  presses  produce  more  than  40,000  titles  a 
year,  and  yet,  judging  by  the  quality  of  the  merchandise,  the 
curiosity  and  discernment  of  the  literate  audience  continue  to  decline. 

Henry  Fairlie 

78 

I.  PRETENDERS  TO  POWER 

Seven  hundred  thirty-six  pages  between  covers  do  not  a  book 
make,  not  necessarily,  and  not  in  the  case  of  The  Powers  That  Be, 
David  Halberstam's  paean  to  the  press. 

Hugh  Kenner 

83 

II.  THE  TRAFFIC  IN  WORDS 

Printers  need  words  to  feed  their  presses,  hence  books.  Publishers  aspire 
to  cash,  hence  best-sellers.  Avant-garde  writing  does  not  fill  the  bill. 

Bryan  F.  Griffin 

90 

III.  LITERARY  VOGUES 

How  John  Cheever,  a  prolific  writer  of  pleasant  stories, 
wrote  a  bad. dirty  novel  and  became  a  "genius." 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman 

21 

INFLATION'S  WINNERS 

Times  have  been  tough  for  bankers,  stockholders,  and  a  few  other  unfortunates, 
but,  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  inflation  may  be  a  friend  of  yours. 

Peter  Brimelow 

30 

HAPLESS  CANADA 

The  French  get  the  attention,  but  the  English  have  the  power. 
It  is  odd  that  the  rulers  so  rarely  prevail. 

Tom  Bethell 

37 

THE  GAS  PRICE  FIXERS 

An  independent  driller  who  would  be  a  millionaire  does  better  by  his 
customers  than  a  Senator  who  would  control  markets  in  the  name  of  equity. 


Cullen  Murphy    45  ALL  THE  POPE'S  MEN 

The  Aquinas  project  was  begun  under  Pope  Leo  XIII,  100  years  ago; 
another  100  years  may  see  it  finished. 

Ronald  Jager    67  FOOTNOTES 

Walking  made  simple. 
James  Stevenson  and    75  WILLIE  AND  WADE 
Donald  Barthelme  Summer  in  the  city. 
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LETTERS 


The  executioner's  warrant 


No  one  can  argue  with  Walter 
Berns's  observation  that  certain  hor- 
rible crimes — defined,  with  a  certain 
arbitrariness,  by  the  legislatures  and 
the  courts — -inspire  the  kind  of  anger 
that  calls  out  for  revenge  ["For  Capi- 
tal Punishment,"  April].  Mr.  Berns 
elevates  this  anger  to  the  level  of  mor- 
al law,  asserting  that  revenge  must  be 
taken  if  human  dignity  and  the  "mor- 
al community"  of  our  society  are  to 
be  maintained  and  respected. 

The  utter  contradiction  in  Mr.  Berns's 
approach  is  most  apparent  in  his  ref- 
erence to  the  Biblical  admonition 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill"  as  the  basis  for 
his  claim  to  morality.  I  would  quote, 
in  reply,  a  slogan  that  appears  on  a 
button:  "Why  do  we  kill  people  who 
kill  people  to  show  that  killing  people 
is  wrong?" 

L.  M.  Jendrzejczyk 
Nyack,  N.Y. 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  the  the- 
ory of  Walter  Berns's  eloquent  article. 
But  problems  arise  in  attempts  to 
translate  the  theory  from  the  magazine 
pages  into  the  real  world.  With  all  the 
injustices  inherent  in  its  application, 
how  can  responsible  people  support 
the  death  penalty  in  practice? 

Dragging  a  poor,  ignorant,  proba- 
bly black  wretch  into  the  gas  chamber 
is  hardly  the  "awe-inspiring"  event 
that  Mr.  Berns's  theory  requires. 

Sylvan  Gollin 
Claremont,  Calif. 

Walter  Berns's  argument  is  a  singu- 
lar piece  of  unreason. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  fairly  ob- 
vious that  the  principal  purpose  of 
criminal  penalties  is  to  remove  the 
criminal  from  society,  to  control  him. 
rather  than  "to  pay  him  back."  To 
equate  the  action  of  the  law  with  ret- 
ribution and  the  expression  of  public 


anger  is  a  sure  invitation  to  demi 
goguery. 

Since,  as  Mr.  Berns  says,  "societ 
needs  men  who  care  for  one  another, 
it  certainly  does  not  need  men  wh 
get  "pleasure  arising  from  the  expect! 
tion  of  inflicting  revenge  on  someoi 
who  is  thought  to  deserve  it."  Th 
mere  fact  that  someone  is  "thought 
to  deserve  it  does  not  guarantee  the 
he  does  indeed  deserve  it.  And  this  b 
itself  should  be  enough  to  persuade 
reasonable  person  that  capital  punisl 
ment  is  unwarranted.  The  death  pei 
alty  is  irrevocable;  it  seems  more  res 
sonable  that  the  criminal  who  deserve 
death  should  spend  the  rest  of  his  lif 
in  prison  than  that  even  one  innocei 
person  should  die  to  satisfy  the  put 
lie  anger. 

As  for  the  use  of  such  words  an 
phrases  as  "stuff  from  which  heroe 
are  made,"  "majesty,"  "dramatic  pc 
etry,"  "veneration,"  and  "reverentis 
fear,"  Mr.  Berns  sounds  uncomforta 
bly  close  to  the  romantic  apologists  fo 
terrorism. 

Finally,  the  facetious  alternative  so 
lution  to  "the  crime  problem"  in  term 
of  giving  up  crime  deterrence  in  fai 
vor  of  only  compensating  the  victim 
is  a  ludicrous  straw  man. 

BjARNE  G.  NlLSEI! 
Marietta,  Ohic 

If  a  government  has  a  rightful  au 
thority  to  send  young,  innocent  mei 
into  battle  to  be  maimed  or  slaugh 
tered  to  protect  the  country  and  its  cit 
izens,  why  hasn't  the  government  th 
same  authority  to  execute  convictec 
murderers  and  terrorists  for  the  iden 
tical  reason  of  protecting  the  citizens: 

Let's  reinstate  the  death  penalty. 

Geraldine  Trottv 
New  York,  N.Y 

Mr.  Berns  confuses  his  own  mora 
sense  with  Shakespeare's  imaginative 
one.  If  Macbeth  is  a  gloss  on  the  awe 
someness  of  the  commandment  "Thoi 
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,halt  not  kill,"  so  is  every  other  Eliza- 
bethan tragedy.  Such  a  reading  does 
ittle  to  establish  grounds  for  the  judg- 
ment that  the  play  is  "wonderful," 
jther  than  to  say  it  conforms  with  a 
•eceived  moral  idea.  If  we  wish  to  be 
reminded  of  "the  majesty  of  the  mor- 
il  order  that  is  embodied  in  our  law." 
,ve  can  find  it  straightforwardly  dem- 
onstrated in  morality  plays  of  all  kinds 
n  all  ages.  But  no  great  tragedy  in 
mv  age — Shakespearean  or  otherwise 
—makes  as  simple  an  equation  be- 
tween moral  order  and  law  as  Mr. 
Berns  suggests. 

The  issue  of  capital  punishment  may 
lot  hinge  at  all  on  whether  Shake- 
ipeare's  or  Camus's  is  the  more  telling 
iccount  of  murder:  it  may  well  de- 
jend  on  how  badly  we  wish  to  make 
>ur  complex  assents  (Newman's 
ihrase)  to  the  value  of  human  con- 
iciousness  simple  ones  to  the  value  of 
luman  law.  Macbeth  is  the  tragedy  of 
i  fallen  nature,  not  the  celebration  of 
in  avenging  one. 

Stephen  Bluestone 
Department  of  English 
Mercer  University 
Macon,  Ga. 


W  alter  Berns  replies: 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Jendrzejczyk's 
question  is  that  we  kill  people  who 
kill  people  to  show  that  killing  peo- 
ple is  wrong  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  fine  people  who  steal  from  people 
to  show  that  stealing  is  wrong.  That 
could  probably  be  put  on  a  button  as 
well,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  large 
one.  The  point  is,  a  legal  execution  is 
not  murder,  just  as  a  legally  imposed 
fine  is  not  theft. 

Mr.  Gollin  speaks  for  many  Ameri- 
cans when  he  offers  us  the  example 
of  "a  poor,  ignorant,  probably  black 
wretch  [being  dragged]  into  the  gas 
chandler."  In  a  typical  year,  more 
than  half  the  persons  arrested  for  mur- 
der in  the  United  States  are  indeed 
black;  but  so  are  more  than  half  of 
the  victims.  A  country  that  does  not 
severely  punish  its  black  murderers 
thereby  indicates  that  it  does  not  re- 
gard murder  to  be  a  grave  offense 
when  it  is  committed  in  the  black  com- 
munity. I  imagine  the  black  commu- 
nity thinks  otherwise. 

Mr.  Nilsen,  who  denies  the  proper 
place  of  retribution  and  punishment, 
will  not  be  able  to  explain  why  we  pun- 


ish murderers  more  severely  than,  say, 
shoplifters.  If  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment were  simply  to  "remove  the  crim- 
inal from  society,"  he  would  have  to 
advocate  that  shoplifters  be  given 
longer  prison  sentences  than  murder- 
ers, since  shoplifters  are  much  more 
likely  to  repeat  their  crimes.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  executing  an  innocent 
person:  even  Hugo  Adam  Bedau,  the 
most  vigorous  American  opponent  of 
the  death  penalty,  eschews  this  argu- 
ment. He  calls  it  "false  sentimentality" 
and  says  that  the  "record  fails  to  dis- 
close that  such  cases  occur."  1  refuse 
to  apologize  for  using  such  voids  as 
veneration.  Finally.  I  have  news  for 
Mr.  Nilsen:  many  a  jurisdiction  of- 
fers compensation  to  the  victims  of 
crime;  that  may  be  "ludicrous,"  but  it 
is  not  a  "straw  man"  of  my  creation. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  Mr. 
Bluestone  that  Macbeth,  for  example, 
does  not  simply  equate  "moral  order 
and  law";  were  it  otherwise,  were  it 
a  simple  morality  play,  Lincoln,  who 
understood  the  passions  that  moved 
men  like  Macbeth,  could  not  have 
thought  the  play  "wonderful."  To  sug- 
gest, however,  that  Macbeth  "is  the 
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ly  of  a  fallen  nature"  is  almost 

as  simpleminded  as  to  say  (as  I  did 
f)  that  it  is  the  "celebration  of 
nging  one."  I  confess  my  inabil- 
ity to  understand  that  complex  sentence 
about  Newman's  "complex  assents." 


A  critical  difference 


Tom  Buckley's  "review"  of  The  Deer 
Hunter  ["Hollywood's  War,"  April] 
isn't  film  criticism;  it's  a  no-holds- 
barred  bombast  against  Cimino — not 
the  filmmaker,  it  seems,  but  the  per- 
son. I  can't  remember  a  review  in 
which  the  critic,  in  a  single  sentence, 
managed  to  accuse  the  filmmaker  of 
ignorance,  perversity,  and  megaloma- 
nia. 

Buckley's  review  cares  less  about  the 
film  and  more  about  Cimino's  personal 
failings,  real  or  imagined.  Buckley  first 
est:ibli>l  ?s  that  Cimino  is  a  liar  -with- 
out ever  talking  to  Cimino  himself. 
Once  Cimino's  honesty  has  been  thor- 
oughly discredited,  the  work  of  reduc- 
ing The  Deer  Hunter  to  a  figment  of 
the  filmmaker's  warped  psyche  is 
child's  play.  Buckley  seems  to  embark 
on  that  task  with  glee. 

I  first  became  wary  of  the  review 
when  I  read,  "He  was  not  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, he  [Cimino]  said,  with  a  touch 
of  regret.  .  .  ."  (italics  added).  This 
was  taken  not  from  a  conversation  be- 
tween Buckley  and  Cimino,  but  from 
an  article  written  by  Leticia  Kent  for 
the  New  York  Times.  Can  a  reader 
detect,  from  a  simple  quote,  the  tone 
of  the  person  being  interviewed?  I 
wondered.  So  I  dug  up  the  article  and 
discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  Cimi- 
no had  not  been  quoted  at  all!  Leticia 
Kent  had  written  simply:  "Mr.  Cimi- 
no joined  the  Army  about  the  time  of 
the  Tet  offensive  in  1968,  and  was  as- 
signed as  a  medic  to  a  Green  Beret 
unit  training  in  Texas,  but  was  never 
sent  to  Vietnam."  If  there  is  a  tone 
of  childish  remorse  in  that  statement, 
I  fail  to  see  it. 

Peter  Oliver 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Tom  Buckley  replies: 

Miss  Kent  tape-recorded  her  inter- 
view with  Cimino  She  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  listen  to  it.  Her  quota- 
tions were  accurate  and.  more  im- 
portant, fair  throughout.  I  said  that 
Cimino  mentioned  not  going  to  Viet- 


nam with  a  touch  of  regret  because 
that's  the  way  it  sounded  to  me. 


Planning's  reach  and  grasp 


In  his  bitter  polemic,  "Looking  for 
the  Left"  [April],  the  indefatigable 
Dr.  Lekachman  once  again  mourns  our 
thralldom  to  monopolists  and  foreign- 
ers: "We  stumble  toward  planning  be- 
cause matters  march  so  poorly  in  its 
absence  and  we  are  haunted  by  the 
sense  that  events  are  out  of  control." 

While  stumbling  is  assuredly  the 
way  in  which  planning  (in  the  nation- 
al sense)  is  most  likely  approached 
and  executed,  Dr.  Lekachman  can 
scarcely  be  granted  the  contention  that 
it  is  absent.  The  tropically  fertile 
minds  of  functionaries  and  hyperthy- 
roid  legislators  have  thus  far  treated 
us  to  such  wonderful  national  exer- 
cises in  planning  as  price  regulations 
that  guarantee  gluts  (wheat)  or  trans- 
consumer  subsidization  (milk),  energy 
plans  that  create  intrastate  flare-offs  of 
gas  while  Ohio  factories  shut  down, 
medical  care  reimbursement  schemes 
that  insure  the  unskilled  worker  against 
the  threat  of  becoming  skilled,  and  on 
unto  surfeit.  But  if  we  so  badly  botch 
the  things  that  would  appear  to  be  un- 
der our  control,  how  may  we  expect 
that  cartelizing  the  nation  into  a  mo- 
nopoly vendor  of  priorities  and  re- 
sources will  improve  matters? 

"The  world  is  an  anarchy,"  Dr. 
Lekachman  laments:  untidy,  crying 
out  for  the  cool  glance  and  steady  hand 
of  the  planner.  But  plans  are  made 
and  meshed  by  the  millions  every  day 
as  the  instantaneous  assessment  of  risk 
and  flux:  homeowners  revile  the  Sau- 
dis and  ante  up  for  insulation:  corpo- 
rations wince  under  utility  bills  and 
launch  into  electric  co-generation;  I 
myself  have  suicidally  mocked  the  mar- 
ket power  of  General  Motors  to  buy 
a  small  car.  The  land  is  awash  in  plans. 

The  issue,  of  course,  is  whether 
planning  is  best  carried  out  on  the 
spot  by  those  affected,  or  by  a  cabal  of 
Galbraithian  clones  weighing  our  des- 
tinies and  dispensing  computerized  co- 
ercion. I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Lekach- 
man when  he  says,  "What  is  badly 
missing  from  the  inchoate  debate  is  a 
reasonable  alternative  on  the  Left." 
T'was  ever,  and  of  necessity,  so. 

Clark  T.  Irwin,  Jr. 
Portland,  Maine 


Robert  Lekachman  replies:  «, 

I  fear  that  Mr.  Irwin's  eloque 
comments  miss  the  point  I  was  ma 
ing.  We  drift  into  efforts  at  cohere 
national  planning  for  the  simple  ai 
sufficient  reason  that  fragmentary  £ 
tempts  by  government,  corporatior 
and  individuals  to  cope  rationally  wi 
their  affairs  demonstrably  are  n 
working.  I  wish  that  I  believed  th 
a  "cabal  of  Galbraithian  clones"  wou 
run  the  show.  But,  as  I  noted  in  n 
article,  planning  when  it  arrives  in  o 
land  will  almost  surely  be  admin 
tered  by  agents  of  large  corporatio 
in  the  interests  of  their  clients.  Th 
is  not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  t 
gloom  that  pervaded  my  remarks. 


Going  plact 


Having  recently  returned  from  nil 
months  of  travel  in  Asia,  I  disagr 
with  Paul  Fussell's  assertions  th 
"travel  is  now  impossible"  ["The  St 
tionary  Tourist,"  April].  Unable 
find  passenger  boats  or  make  hotel  re 
ervations,  Mr.  Fussell  bemoans  tl 
demise  of  real  travel.  He  must  ha 
overlooked  the  many  freighters  provi 
ing  quite  comfortable  passenger  se 
vice  that  ply  the  waters  of  the  Pacif 
and  stop  at  many  of  the  islands.  F 
example,  sailings  are  scheduled  on 
a  week  between  Singapore  and  Borne 
The  problem  of  hotel  reservations  ne( 
not  be  inhibiting  either.  My  husbai 
and  I  rarely  made  advance  bookin 
on  our  trip,  and  we  never  had  diffici 
ty  finding  a  place  to  stay.  Mr.  Fuss« 
also  neglected  to  consider  the  possib 
ity  of  seeking  out  the  many  places  st 
untouched  by  the  hotel  industry,  a  ve 
ture  that  would  help  him  avoid  tho: 
travel  agencies  he  seems  to  resent. 

While  the  days  of  crumpled  line 
suits  and  gin  pahits  sipped  under  crea 
ing  ceiling  fans  are  over,  the  excit 
ment  and  adventure  of  travel  are  st 
to  be  found;  all  one  needs  is  an  i 
quiring  spirit. 

Deborah  Crami 
Gloucester,  Mas 


ERRATUM 

In  the  May  issue's  "In  Print"  the 
middle  and  last  names  of  the  au- 
thor of  Living  with  a  Stranger  were 
inverted.  The  correct  name  is  John 
Stewart  Collis. 
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A  JUGGERNAUT  OF  WORDS 


In  the  empty  theater  of  ideas 


bv  Lewi?  H.  Laphai 


A 


s  A>  editor  subject  to  the 
mails.  I  have  the  chance  ev- 
er*" morning  at  ten  o'clock  to 
confront  the  spectac 
> ranee.  I  amsuretha 


presents 


my 
ime 
>ple 


in  other  professions,  but  in  a  maga- 
zine office  the  encounter  takes  place 
with  a  degree  of  punctilio.  On  any 
given  day  I  no  sooner  sit  down  at  my 
desk  than  I  am  likely  to  find  my 
in  the  company  of  at  least  five  per 
icals  |  three  of  them  on  political 
fairs,  the  others  treating  of  environ 
mental  matters  and  weapons  systems 
two  books  as  yet  unpublished  t  one  of 
them  about  the  du  Pont  family,  the 
other  about  molecular  biology),  a 
newsletter  sent  by  a  gloomy  political 
economist  in  Washington,  a  public- 
opinion  poll  describing  the  national 
attitudes  toward  lesbians  and  the  pres- 
idents of  oil  companies,  three  reports 
from  charitable  foundations  t  about  the 
meager  levels  of  federal  money  for 
the  arts),  and  at  least  twelve  manu- 
scripts, solicited  and  unsolicited,  whose 
authors  in  their  accompanying  letters 
assure  me  disclose,  among  other  items 
of  interest,  the  secrets  of  Chappaquid- 
dick,  the  Republican  party,  and  the 
universe.  Although  I  count  myself  a 
reasonably  weli-educated  man.  I  can- 
not hope  to  make  sense  of  so  many 
different  arts  and  languages.  I  look  at 
this  juggernaut  of  words,  and  1  wish 
I  knew  of  a  dl  tionary  in  which  I 
might  look  up  thf  necessary  transla- 
tions— of  economics  into  physics  and 
back  again  into  politics — or  where  I 
could  find  the  literary  synonyms  for 
the  equations  of  chemistry. 

If  I  had  lived  in  Pari-  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  or  in  Lob  ion  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  might  have  been 
able  to  find  a  sage  who  ccuid  have 
provided  me  a  coherent  visior.  of  the 


world  in  which  I  happened  to  be  res- 
ident. Walking  with  the  students  of 
Aquinas  across  the  river  from  Notre 
Dame,  or  with  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  which  Isaac  Newton 
was  president.  I  could  have  listened 
to  them  resolve  the  dissonances  be- 
tween appearance  and  reality  in  the 
harmonies  of  the  age.  Although  proved 
wrong  by  subsequent  discoveries  »by 
Copernicus's  observations  and  Ein- 
stein's theories  J.  for  the  time  being, 
and  within  the  gravitational  fields  that 
held  together  the  particles  of  science 
and  philosophy,  they  could  have  ex- 
plained the  laws  of  motion  and  the 
origins  of  light- 
But  in  the  city  of  New-  York  in  the 
year  1979.  close  by  the  media  instal- 
iations  of  a  society  that  likes  to  think 
of  itself  as  the  wonder  of  Western 
civilization,  with  whom  can  I  walk 
along  the  embankments  of  the  Hudson 
or  the  Harlem  rivers  and  expect  to 
hear  any  thins  but  the  dreary  recita- 
tion of  an  aesthetic  or  political  griev- 
ance? Who  can  draw  a  sufficiently 
large  and  imaginative  paradigm  from 
the  systems  of  relation  seen  by  Darw  in. 
Einstein,  and  Freud?  Who  can  make  me 
perceive  that  nature  is  not  static  or  im- 
mutable, that  every  particle  of  matter 
t  whether  contained  in  the  girders  of  a 
bridge  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood) 
takes  part  in  the  ceaseless  round  of  birth 
and  death?  Who  can  make  me  see  that 
not  only  the  surface  but  also  the  sub- 
stance of  things  consists  of  restless 
movement,  that  everything  collides  and 
dances  with  everything  else,  and  that 
I  can  define  myself  as  a  sequence  of 
coordinates  plotted  as  infinitesimal 
moments  on  the  graph  of  space  and 
time  ?  Who  can  make  me  see  these 
thins;  and  then  orsanize  them  in  the 
form  of  art.  government,  and  moral- 
ly *is  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


ity?  What  modern  novelist  undc 
stands  the  scale  of  nature  as  a  Ian 
scape  in  which  all  organic  being  '  pi 
sumabbr  the  human  sexual  expre 
sions  as  well  as  the  wings  of  batte 
flies)  fits  together  in  dependent  equ 


A 


BOLT  THE  COURAGE  and  CT 
be  rant  energies  of  the  socie 
at  large  I  have  not  the  sligl 
est  doubt.  The  country  pa 
sesses  so  many  genies  of  technoloj 
that  even  the  governments  swarm 
clerks  cannot  keep  accurate  records 
all  the  people  following  the  tracks 
electrons,  experimenting  with  the  pro 
erties  of  hydrogen,  observing  the 
mutations  of  cells.  The  nation's  i 
search  vessels  voyage  in  the  reac 
of  deep  space,  sending  back  ph< 
graphs  and  radio  transmissions  fr 
the  other  side  of  Mars:  its  scient 
make  their  bows  every  year  in 
Nobel  Prize  lists,  and  its  armoi 
tinker  with  weapons  of  teleologi 
magnitude.  The  United  States  cob 
among  its  citizens  people  who  h 
been  as  expensively  educated  as  i 
people  in  the  history  of  the  wo: 
The  available  statistics  suggest  t 
they  make  reckless  use  of  the  natic 
museums  and  libraries,  pursuing  li 
of  inquiry  of  which  the  authorities  ui 
doubtedly  would  disapprove. 

Occasionally  I  have  the  chance 
spend  an  afternoon  in  a  research  lal 
oratory,  and  although  I  seldom 
derstand  the  whole  of  the  supportin 
lecture,  I  form  an  impression  of  pa 
pie  intensely  excited  by  their  journe 
toward  the  horizons  of  the  huma 
mind.  I  sense  something  of  the 
adventurous  spirit  among  the  fro 
booting  lawvers  in  both  the  publi 
and  the  private  service  who,  over  th 


Reproduced  from  the  original  unretouched  photograph. 

Polaroid.  SX-70'  and  "OneStep"* 
»   •  ©  1979  Polaroia  Corporation 


Ever  see  a  more  vivid  image  of  orange?  On 
SX-70  film,  you  get  the  full  range  of  color.  In 
sharp/clear  tones.  And  you  get  it  easily.  At 
the  touch  of  one  button,  any  of  three 
Polaroid  OneStep  cameras  will  hand 
you  a  picture  that  develops  in  min- 
utes. And  lasts  for  years.  Polaroid's 
unique  dyes  make  SX-70  colors 
among  the  most  stable  and  fade 
resistant  in  all  of  photography. 
To  make  this  picture,  we  used 
an  SX-70  Sonar  OneStep 
Land  camera,  and  the 
same  SX-70  film  used  by 
millions  of  amateur  and 
professional  photog-. 
raphers.  Never  has 
precision  photog- 
raphy been  easier. 
POLAROID 


picture. 


You're  looking  at  some  works  which  art  historians, 
needing  mental  pigeonholes  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us, 
refer  to  as  "regional  art."  They  are  by  contemporary 
American  artists  who  happen  to  reside  somewhere  west 
of  "The  Great  Divide."  They're  part  of  the  "First  Western 
States  Biennial  Exhibition." 

And  if  you  look  at  them  closely,  you'll  see  they  are  as 
"regional"  as  the  "Florentine"  Leonardo's  —  for  their  art, 
like  his,  is  both  partly  of  its  time  and  place,  and  wholly 
universal. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  one  of  these  paintings  is,  or 
leads  to,  the  "big"  picture  that  artists  since  Leonardo 
have  strived  for  But  no  one  can  see  the  big  picture  of 
contemporary  American  art  without  seeing  these  artists, 
and  their  works,  as  part  of  it. 

That's  one  reason  we  sponsored  this  exhibition  and 
why  we  hope  you  can  see  it  at  one  of  the  museums  on 
the  dates  listed  below  In  our  work,  as  in  yours,  we  need 
constantly  to  freshen  our  vision  with  the  visions  of  all 
Americans.  And  to  remind  ourselves  that  individual 
imagination,  individual  creativity  and  individual 
innovativeness  are  all  readily  available  in  every  place 
where  creative  people  work.  Sponsorship  of  art  that 
reminds  us  of  these  things  is  not  patronage.  It's  a 
business  and  human  necessity. 

If  your  company  would  like  to  know  more  about 
corporate  sponsorship  of  art,  write  George  Weissman, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Philip  Morris  Incorporated, 
100  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10017. 

Philip  Morris  Incorporated 

It  takes  art  to  make  a  company  great. 

Makers  of  Marlboro.  Benson  &  Hedges  100's.  Merit.  Parliament  Lights,  Virginia  Slims  and  Multifiltei 
.       Miller  High  Life  Beer.  Lite  Beer  and  Lowenbrau  Light  and  Dark  Special  Beer; 
:  f*;V>'  7  UP  and  Diet  7  UP 

"The  First  Western  States  Biennial  Exhibition."  an  exhibition  organized  by  the  Western  States  An 
Foundation  It  appeared  at  the  Denver  Art  Museum.  Denver.  CO  March  7  to  April  15,  1979 
Subsequent  showings  include:  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  Washington.  D  C  June  8  to 
September  3.  1979.  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  San  Francisco.  CA.  October  26  to 
December  9.  1979;  Seattle  Art  Museum.  Seattle.  WA.  May  29  to  July  13. 1980  Additional 
showings  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date.  The  exhibition  is  made  possible  by  grants  from 
Dayton^Hudson  Foundation.  Philip  Morris  Incorporated  and  Mission  Viejo  Company  as  well  as 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
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years,  have  shifted  the 
i  akh  and  politics  in  the 
ni  rtes  almost  as  carelessly  as 

c   ing  pieces  on  a  chess- 

■■  a  desk  in  Washington  I 
-  anal  assistant  who 

t  vrriting  a  tax  or  labor  law 
that  will  transform  the  lives 
of  as  many  as  40  million  people,  and 
i  am  reminded  of  the  high-energy 
physicist  who  flings  together  atomic 
elements  in  the  hope  of  achieving  tem- 
peratures of  40  million  degrees.  Or 
again,  in  the  company  of  tax  ac- 
countants and  arbitragers,  I  cannot 
help  but  be  impressed  by  the  rigor  of 
the  conceptual  imagination  that  goes 
into  the  making  of  stock  swindles  and 
bank  frauds,  by  the  almost  polyphonic 
combinations  required  to  merge  cor- 
porations, and  by  the  capacity  for 
abstraction  that  can  make  visible  the 
transposition  of  money  through  five 
currencies  and  seven  tiers  of  taxation. 

Why  then  does  so  little  of  this  crea- 
tive force  show  up  in  the  poor  and 
timid  stuff  sold  in  such  stupefying 
volume  under  the  label  of  contem- 
porary American  literature?  The  trade 
and  university  presses  produce  more 
than  40,000  titles  a  year,  and  yet, 
judging  by  the  shoddiness  of  the  mer- 
chandise, the  curiosity  and  judgment 
of  the  literate  audience  continue  to 
decline.  1  don't  know  how  else  to  ac- 
count for  the  superstitious  confusion 
that  fell  like  a  sorcerer's  cloak  over 
the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island.  In 
all  the  clamor  of  frightened  voices,  of 
politicians  summoning  press  confer- 
ences and  newspaper  correspondents 
filing  communiques  from  Armageddon, 
the  consensus  of  alarmed  opinion 
could  agree  upon  nothing  except  that 
a  beast  had  been  let  loose  upon  the 
earth.  Comparable  levels  of  supersti- 
tion befuddle  the  public  conversation 
on  almost  all  subjects  complicated 
enough  to  admit  of  ambiguity  and  a 
second  opinion.  In  a  country  that 
declares  itself  educated,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  for  ten  )cars  the  Hooker 
Chemical  Company  in  northern  New 
York  could  poison  the  water  of  the  Love 
Canal  without  thinking  it  worth  the 
trouble  or  the  expense  to  inform  the 
people  living  in  the  neighborhood  that 
their  children  stood  the  chance  of  be- 
ing born  deformed?  Why  did  nobody- 
inquire  about  the  drainage,  or,  if  they 
did  inquire,  why  couldn't  they  do  so 
in  the  language  of  science  rather  than 


in  the  rhetoric  of  politics?  Just  as  the 
mind  and  body  of  a  child  can  be  de- 
formed by  ignorance  and  greed,  so 
also  the  mind  of  the  country  can  be 
destroyed  by  the  numbing  effect  of  a 
literature  shaped  not  by  an  inquiring 
intelligence  but  L>y  the  worship  of 
money. 

Traveling  to  Washington  several 
months  ago  with  a  literary  and  theat- 
rical agent  who  had  left  Germany  in 
the  1930s  and  who  had  known  both 
Brecht  and  Mann,  I  asked  him  why  no 
American  author  in  the  past  thirty 
years  had  written  a  major  novel  or 
play. 

"Everybody  is  still  in  the  Weimar 
Republic,"  he  said;  "if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  an  avant-garde  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  in  the  art  of  crime." 

Every  month,  Harper's  maga- 
zine receives  as  many  as  400 
books  of  all  weights  and  pre- 
tensions, some  of  them  in  the 
form  of  bound  copies,  others  in  manu- 
script or  galley  proof,  still  others  in- 
troduced by  a  press  agent's  smile  or 
tied  up  in  ribbons  of  praise  from  the 
author's  literary  friends  and  patrons. 
They  collect  in  tumultuous  heaps  on 
the  floors,  crowd  into  the  corridors, 
jostle  for  a  place  on  the  shelves.  I  can- 
not pass  among  them  without  a  feeling 
of  depression.  So  manyr  volumes  on 
so  many  subjects,  so  many  theories, 
reflections,  reports,  judgments,  asides, 
maps,  metaphors,  commentaries,  paro- 
dies, fine  phrases  and  narrative  transi- 
tions, so  much  expense  of  labor  and 
imagination.  But  to  what  end?  What 
beast  do  the  publishers  have  in  \icw? 
Given  the  difficulty  of  writing  well,  I 
can  safely  assume  that  all  but  a  few 
of  the  books  published  in  a  given  year 
conform  to  the  specifications  of  flat- 
tery, gossip,  and  romance.  Unedited 
and  inert,  written  to  a  publisher's 
length  for  a  publisher's  reasons,  the 
books  either  succeed  as  a  juggler's  act 
that  briefly  astonishes  the  vaudeville 
audience,  or  they  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Grub  Street  pallbearers,  who 
arrive  at  the  end  of  every  month 
with  shopping  carts  and  carry  off  the 
defeated  host  to  the  second-hand  mar- 
kets or  the  book-jobbers'  breaking 
yards. 

As  the  book  business  comes  to  re- 
semble journalism,  so  also  do  the  pub- 
lishers come  to  resemble  the  editors  of 


Sunday  newspaper  supplements.  Tl 
hope  to  catch  the  falling  stars  of 
popular  or  academic  fashion,  and  tr. 
seldom  have  the  time  or  the  inclh 
tion  to  sustain  their  interest  in  a  pn 
erty  that  takes  much  longer  than 
few  months  to  write,  publish,  and  s 
to  a  reprint  house.  The  more  care; 
an  author's  thought  and  the  more  co 
plex  his  argument,  the  smaller  1 
chance  of  big-time  success.  Not  enou 
people  will  understand  what  he's  ti 
ing  to  say.  If  this  year's  fashion  has 
that  the  United  States  has  fallen  in 
moral  disrepair,  then  the  publishe 
can  hawk  the  bad  news  until  the  fa- 
ion  changes,  whereupon,  next  vear 
the  year  after,  they  can  bring  out  t 
revisionist  news  that  the  United  Stat 
is  reallyr  a  very  nice  place,  much  1 
fouled  by  ungrateful  intellectuals  ai 
in  need  of  the  restorative  elixirs  of  a 
other  war.  If  managed  correctly,  bo 
announcements  can  sell  50,000  copi 
in  hardcover  and  500,000  copies 
paperback. 

I  can  guess  Well  enough  the  motiv 
of  the  authors  and  the  publishers 
making  a  market  for  their  goods,  b 
the  question  remains  as  to  why  pe 
pie  buy  the  stuff.  Any  diatribe  again 
the  venality  of  the  publishing  busine 
must  collapse  under  its  own  ponde 
ous  moralisms  unless  it  takes  into  a 
count  the  problem  of  audience.  If 
can  imagine  a  New  York  publishe 
chagrined  and  penitent,  confessing 
the  sins  of  greed,  I  also  can  imagii 
the  publisher  saving  that  even  if  I 
published  a  decent  book  there  wou 
be  nobody  to  read  it.  Who  would  b 
lieve  the  advertising  campaign? 

If  the  social  critics  have  told  us  an 
thing  in  the  past  twenty  years,  the 
have  told  us  that  the  nucleus  of  Ame 
ican  culture,  of  a  society  held  in  con 
mon,  has  dissolved  into  fragment 
There  no  longer  exists  a  theater  ( 
ideas  in  which  artists  or  philosophei 
can  perform  the  acts  of  the  intellee 
tual  or  moral  imagination.  In  nine 
teenth-century  England  Charles  Da 
win  could  expect  On  the  Origin  t 
Species  to  be  read  by  Charles  Dicker 
as  well  as  by  Disraeli  and  the  vica 
in  the  shires  who  collected  flies  an 
water  beetles.  Dickens  and  Disrae 
and  the  vicar  could  assume  that  Mi 
Darwin  might  chance  to  read  their  ow 
observations.  But  in  the  United  State 
in  1979  what  novelist  can  expect  hi 
work  to  be  read  by  a  biochemist, 
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Rediscover  the  courage 
of  words  in  Harper's 


As  often  as  not  these  days  I  run 
across  people  who  wonder  why 
Harper's  publishes  so  many  criticisms 
of  American  art,  government,  and 
education.  Not  that  they  object  to 
these  criticisms,  but  they  worry  about 
the  magazine's  hope  for  the  future. 
Why  must  the  magazine  dwell  so 
much  on  the  imperfectibility  of  man 
and  the  failure  of  his  grand  designs? 
Might  it  not  be  possible  to  cast  a 
more  cheerful  light  among  the  ruins? 

I  should  remind  the  reader  that  I 
am  by  trade  an  optimist.  As  an  editor 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  believe  in 
man's  capacity  to  learn  from  his  fail- 
ures. It  seems  to  me  that  a  magazine 
such  as  Harper's  has  an  obligation 
to  publish  as  many  arguments  on 
as  many  sides  of  a  given  question  as 
there  are  people  willing  to  declare 
themselves. 

1  he  argument  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try cannot  be  seen  as  the  customary 
opposition  between  liberal  and  con- 
servative, Left  and  Right,  Democrat 
and  Republican.  It  has  to  do  instead 
with  the  division  between  people 
who  would  continue  the  American 
experiment  and  those  who  think  the 
experiment  has  gone  far  enough. 

The  fearful  majority  needs  to  be 
opposed  by  an  articulate  and  coura- 
geous minority,  by  people  who  live 
for  others,  and  not  the  opinion  of  oth- 
ers, who  believe  that  they  can  forge 
their  energy  and  their  intelligence 
into  the  shapes  of  their  own  destiny 
and  their  own  future.  I  admire  the 
courage  of  such  people  whenever  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  them, 
but  I  have  particular  regard  for  those 
among  them  who  choose  to  write 
magazine  articles.  I  count  it  a  victory 
to  find  writers  who  speak  in  plain 
words  and  who  report  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard  and  thought  rather 
than  what  they  have  been  told.  // 


Try  our  current  issue  and  decide  for 
yourself.  Simply  mail  the  attached 
card  today.  You  will  receive  a  trial 
subscription,  8  issues  for  $6.00  (half 
of  what  you  would  pay  on  the 
newsstand  or  at  the  bookstores). 

For  faster  service,  call  toll-free: 

800-247-2160 

In  Illinois,  call  toll-free  800-972-8308 


Harperis 

1255  Portland  Place 
Boulder,  Colorado  80321 


Lewis  H .  Lapham 
Editor 
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il  candidate,  or  a  director 
of  corporations:   what  physicist  can 
i  ork  to  be  noticed,  much 
.  in  the  New  York  lit- 
1     an  editor  the  ab- 
•i  theater  of  ideas  raises  ques- 
>ut  the  lines  of  reasoning  that 
u  take  for  granted  among  his 
prospective  subscribers.  What  allusions, 
sical  or  otherwise,  will  be  accept- 
ed as  safe  or  intelligible?  Who  can  be 
counted  upon  to  recognize  irony? 

The  loss  of  a  theater  of  ideas  shifts 
the  weight  of  money  against  the  play- 
fulness of  mind.  The  authors  and  pub- 
lishers can  choose  between  the  two 
audiences.  Either  they  appeal  to  the 
guild  of  literary  professionals  in  the 
universities  and  the  literary  trades,  or 
they  can  set  up  their  carnival  tents 
and  booths  on  any  heath  or  mall  to 
which  they  think  they  can  attract  a 
crowd.  The  first  of  these  audiences 
believes  what  it  reads  in  the  news- 
papers and  bears  an  unhappy  re- 
semblance to  a  cocktail  party  given 
on  a  lawn  in  Bridgehampton  for  a 
visiting  professor  of  creative  writing. 
Although  it  accounts  for  no  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  sales  in  the  book 
markets,  this  professional  audience 
manufactures  95  percent  of  the  liter- 
ary reputations.  Few  of  the  habitues 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  books 
they  talk  about,  and  so  they  substitute 
questions  of  style  for  matters  of  sub- 
stance. In  an  age  of  marvelous  dis- 
covery on  the  marches  of  human  un- 
derstanding (along  the  frontiers  of 
biology,  physics,  linguistics,  psychol- 
ogy, aerodynamics,  et  cetera)  the  lit- 
erary professionals  find  it  more  con- 
venient and  amusing  to  write  about 
themselves.  People  can  say  anything 
they  want  to  say  as  long  as  they  make 
it  clear,  either  by  their  tone  of  voice 
or  by  means  of  a  discreet  aside,  that 
they  don't  quite  mean  it.  The  vora- 
cious chic  of  this  milieu  reduces  all 
art  and  all  science  to  an  afternoon 
headline  or  a  few  minutes  of  gossip 
on  the  way  uptown  in  a  cab. 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  spent  the 
better  part  of  twenty  years  in 
and  around  the  New  York 
literary  bazaar.  I  have  come 
across  only  a  small  number  of  people 
who  can  talk  about  any  particular 
book  at  convincing  length.  Yes,  they 
have  read  the  reviews  in  the  gazettes 


(usually  with  feelings  of  envy  and 
spite),  and  yes,  they  can  quote  the 
price  at  which  an  author's  reputation 
was  trading  last  week  on  the  literary 
exchanges,  but  of  the  book  itself,  of 
what  the  author  actually  said  or  didn't 
say,  they  have  nothing  more  than  a 
polite  impression.  They  assimilate 
books  in  order  to  have  an  opinion, 
but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  act  of  read- 
ing, which,  as  every  critic  knows,  in- 
terrupts the  perfect  contemplation  of 
oneself.  When  writing  reviews  the 
critics  tend  to  award  their  most  ful- 
some praise  to  those  writers  whom 
they  least  fear — to  the  brilliant  young 
novelist  in  the  provinces  who  quite 
obviously  will  never  write  a  second 
novel,  to  the  reliably  mediocre  histo- 
rian who  can  be  counted  upon  for  a 
vote  in  next  year's  prize  committees, 
to  the  feminist  poet  who  will  think 
that  she  has  been  praised  for  her  craft 
and  sullen  art. 

Outside  the  circle  of  the  literary 
salons  I  have  noticed  a  comparable 
lack  of  interest  in  the  book  itself.  A 
majority  of  people  apparently  buy 
books  because  they  think  they  already 
know  what's  in  them.  They  have  seen 
the  author  on  a  television  talk  show, 
or  they  have  come  across  his  name 
in  a  gossip  column,  and  so,  once  hav- 
ing bought  his  book,  they  have  no 
reason  to  read  it.  The  book  furnishes 
a  room,  and  after  a  decent  interval  the 
man  who  owns  it  comes  to  imagine 
that  he  knows  the  author  well  enough 
to  drop  his  name  in  a  conversation 
about  God  or  capitalism. 

The  American  is  an  enterprising 
fellow  who  will  take  elaborate  precau- 
tions against  the  embarrassment  of  be- 
ing left  alone  with  his  thoughts.  Rath- 
er than  sit  and  look  idly  at  the  sky 
he  will  run  twelve  miles  in  the  rain; 
on  weekends  in  the  country  he  ar- 
ranges as  many  picnics  and  sporting 
events  as  might  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  surprised  by 
an  uninvited  silence.  Perhaps  the  pub- 
lishers do  him  a  service.  By  printing 
so  many  books  of  so  little  worth  they 
raise  up  a  parapet  of  words  that  pro- 
tects the  buyer  from  the  onslaughts 
of  consciousness.  I  suspect  that  quite 
a  large  number  of  people  buy  books 
because  they  think  of  them  as  amulets 
and  charms.  To  the  extent  that  they  feel 
threatened  by  the  world  (by  govern- 
ment, hydrogen  bombs,  terrorists  in 
airports,  et  cetera),  they  seek  to  make 


it  trivial.  The  publishers  oblige^thei  J 

with  the  political  romances  of  Them 
dore  White  and  Arthur  SchlesingeB 
Jr.   and  with  the  long  letters  froil 
summer  camp  written  by  such  giftel 
and  salacious  youths  as  John  Updiki 
and  Philip  Roth.  The  books  enjoy  tbl 
fluttering  acclaim  of  the  literary  ai 
thorities,  and  their  shallowness  has 
soothing  effect  on  the  buyer,  sugges 
ing  in  their  flattering  and  vapid  wa 
that  the  world,  as  Joseph  Alsop  one 
remarked,  consists  of  no  more  tha 
200  people  (presumably  resident  an 
nonresident  members  of  the  Cosmo 
Club  in  Washington)  who  administe 
the  laws  of  gravity. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  th 
fault  is  to  be  found  in  the  times,  tha 
the  triumphs  of  democracy  and  moc 
ernism  have  necessarily  brought  abou 
the  debasement  of  art  and  the  failur 
of  education.  This  seems  to  me  « 
poor  argument.  The  times,  like  all  oth 
er  times,  can  be  said  to  be  the  best  o 
times  and  the  worst  of  times.  The  pla 
of  ideas  is  never  easy,  seldom  popu 
lar,  and  always  regarded  with  suspi 
cion  by  the  established  order.  In  thi 
literary  bazaar  the  pride  of  plac< 
customarily  falls  to  knaves  and  fools 
as  witness  Balzac's  description  of  th< 
milieu  in  the  Paris  of  the  1830s  oj 
George  Gissing's  account  of  the  same 
milieu  in  London  of  the  1880s. 

No  law  of  nature  holds  that  a  so 
ciety  must  come  forward  with  work 
of  the  literary  imagination.  Througl 
long  periods  of  its  history  the  work 
has  gotten  along  very  well  indeed 
without  writers  of  enduring  conse 
quence.  The  Byzantine  empire  lastec 
for  nearly  1,000  years,  content  witr 
its  genius  for  bureaucracy,  dress  de 
sign,  church  liturgy,  and  political  as* 
sassination.  Nor  did  the  Hellenistic 
world  have  much  use  for  poets  and 
dramatists.  It  was  a  civilization  thai 
made  great  improvements  in  mathe- 
matics, technology,  and  the  architec- 
ture of  country  houses. 

But  if  it  is  no  disgrace  for  any 
country  at  any  particular  time  in  its 
history  to  fail  to  write  a  literature, 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  some  interest  in 
a  country  that  possesses  the  power  to 
poison  the  earth  and  yet  possesses 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  courage  to 
know  itself. 

(This  is  the  first  of  two  or  three  arti- 
cles on  American  letters.)  C 
harper's/june  1979 
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From  the  conquests  of  the  ancient  Assyrians. . . 
to  the  growth  of  the  American  Republic — all  in  the 
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Outpatients.  & 

It's  expensive  enough  being  mi 
in  the  hospital  for  a  good 
reason.  What  a  waste  of 
money  and  facilities  to  be 
there  for  no  good  reason 
at  all.  Especially  with  the 
cost  of  health  care  spiral- 
ing  at  more  than  twice  the 
rate  of  inflation. 

It  concerns  us 
because  private  health 
insurance  now  covers  177,000,000 
Americans.  147,000,000  of  these 
are  protected  against  even  cata- 
strophic expenses. 

Though  we've  accomplished  this 
through  healthy  competition,  we 
realize  that  no  one,  including  us,  has 
done  enough  about  containing 
health  care  costs. 

That's  why,  though  the  system  is 
basically  sound,  we  wholeheartedly 
back  this  idea:  greater  stress  on 
alternate  means  of  treatment,  such 
as  ambulatory  care  centers  and 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations, 
for  less  costly  care  outside  the  hospi- 
tal. (And  insurance  companies  are 
paying  for  more  and  more  types  of 
outpatient  services.) 

There's  a  booklet  called  Cutting 
Hospital  Stays.  We'll  send  you  one 
free  if  you'll  write  to  u's  at  the  Health 
Insurance  Institute,  Dept.  14,  1850  K 
Street,N.W.,Washington,  D.C.20006. 

The  rising  cost  of  health  care  is 
one  epidemic  that  definitely  can  be 
arrested. 
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INFLATION'S  WINNERS 


f  you  are  in  debt,  relax 


WHILE  the  buying  power 
of  the  money  in  your 
savings  account  evapo- 
rates— every  dollar  in  it 
ias  lost  27  cents  in  the  past  five  years 
-you  may  want  to  take  heart  from 
certain  Mrs.  Hepburn,  now  long  in 
ier  grave.  She  would  not  have  been 
mpressed  with  the  repeated  assertions 
if  Jimmy  Carter  and  every  editorialist 
rt  the  country  that  inflation  is  our 
ommon  and  worst  enemy.  In  1862 
flrs.  Hepburn  borrowed  $11,250  in 
;old  and  silver  U.S.  coin  from  one 
lenry  Griswold.  Two  years  later  the 
ady  tried  to  repay  the  loan  in  green- 
tacks,  the  paper  money  the  Lincoln 
Vdministration  was  printing  in  scan- 
lalous  quantity  to  pay  for  the  war. 
At.  Griswold  refused  to  accept  pay- 
nent  because  her  pulpy  legal  tender 
vas  worth  only  $4,500  in  gold  money. 

Inflation  was  no  enemy  of  Mrs. 
iepburn;  it  was  a  good  friend,  for, 
n  effect,  it  had  chopped  her  debt  in 


half.  Henry  Griswold  didn't  see  it  that 
way.  He  sued,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  case  famous  in  the  history  of 
American  legal  economics,  ruled  that 
if  Mrs.  Hepburn  had  borrowed  gold, 
she  would  have  to  repay  gold.  It  was 
the  last  time  a  court  decision  would 
go  against  those  benefiting  from  in- 
flation. A  few  years  later  the  Court 
reversed  itself:  henceforth,  if  the  gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  go  off  on  a 
monetary  jag  and  let  more  buying 
power  out  of  the  dollar,  lenders  would 
have  to  accept  repayment  of  their  loans 
in  debased  currency. 

Hepburn  v.  Griswold  should  remind 
us  that  inflation  has  its  winners,  too, 
often  politically  powerful  winners.  And 
that  fact  might  account  for  the  faint- 
heartedness of  official  attacks  on  the 
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problem  of  the  diminishing  dollar. 
One  of  the  largest  categories  of  win- 
ners is  home  buyers  who  took  out  a 
mortgage  more  than  three  years  ago. 
The  losers,  of  course,  are  the  people 
with  savings  in  thrift  associations  and 
the  banks  that  lent  the  money.  As 
Marshall  Kaplan  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  puts  it,  "In  the  typi- 
cal portfolio  [total  loans]  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  the  typical 
mortgage  has  an  interest  rate  of  8  to 
8V2  percent.  That  coincides  roughly 
with  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  lender 
is  making  no  money  in  terms  of  real 
dollars.  The  borrower  is  getting  a  free 
ride.  The  borrower  is  essentially  not 
paying  any  interest  in  terms  of  real 
dollars."  The  millions  who  hold  these 
low  mortgages  are  in  effect  paying  no 
interest,  but  they  can  deduct  it  from 
their  income  tax  as  though  they  were. 
What  is  more,  inflation  is  also  wiping 
out  part  of  the  principal  they  owe  on 
their  loan. 

People  selling  houses  can  be  win- 
ners, too.  In  the  past  decade,  the  median 
price  of  a  house  has  more  than  doubled, 
outstripping  the  pace  of  inflation  gen- 
erally. On  the  other  hand,  the  owners 
of  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  big 
losers.  That  has  been  especially  dis- 
appointing to  stockholders,  who  for 
years  thought  it  a  truism  that  stocks 
were  the  best  hedge  against  inflation. 
In  fact,  securities  have  done  so  poorly 
that  many  a  stockholder  would  have 
done  better  by  his  money  had  he  put 
it  in  a  savings  and  loan  association. 

As  it  happens,  there  are  a  lot  more 
homeowners  than  there  are  stock- 
holders, so  the  winners  far  outnumber 
the  losers.  And  some  of  the  biggest 
winners  are  people  most  often  cited 
as  big  losers — older  persons  on  Social 
Security.  Social  Security  does  not  just 
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keep  pace  with  inflation;  it  stays  some- 
what ahead  of  it.  Indeed,  the  income 
of  people  more  than  sixty-five  years  of 
age  went  up  76  percent  between  1970 
and  1976,  while  the  cost  of  living  rose 
onl)  51  percent.  Older  persons  supple- 
menting their  Social  Security  with 
private  pension  plans  discovered  that 
the  latter  payments  alone  didn't  keep 
pace,  but  when  the  two  income  sources 
are  taken  together,  it  turns  out  older 
people  haven't  suffered  a  decline  in 
their  standard  of  living,  as  it  is  meas- 
ured in  buying  power.  Thus  a  big 
bloc  of  citizens,  who  vote  in  large 
numbers,  have  little  incentive,  based 
on  their  experience  in  the  '70s,  to  get 
worked  up  over  what  for  them  is  the 
nonproblem  of  inflation. 

After  a  decade  of  inflation  averaging 
about  7  percent,  most  American  wage 
earners  are  making,  in  real  dollars, 
about  what  they  were  in  1970.  They're 
breakingi  even.  Of  course,  some  occu- 
pations have  done  much  better  than 
others.  For  instance,  construction 
workers,  a  highly  organized  group 
whose  services  have  been  much  in  de- 
mand, have  more  than  held  their  own, 
while  increasingly  unpopular  and  po- 
litically weakened  groups  like  muni- 
cipal employees  have  lagged  behind. 
Even  the  jobless  enjoy  a  significant 
measure  of  automatic  protection  from 
inflation.  Thirty-five  states  have  cost- 
of-living  escalator  clauses  in  their  un- 
employment compensation  formulas. 

Not  all  the  winners  at  this  game 
collect  in  money.  Politicians,  as  Milton 
Friedman  has  pointed  out,  also  are 
winners.  Inflation  allows  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  on  large  and  expanded 
activities  without  collecting  additional 
taxes.  The  debt  arising  from  the  gov- 
ernment expenditures  that  taxes  won't 
pay  for  is  covered  by  creating  fresh 
new  dollars  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  It's  that  debt  or  deficit  that 
drives  conservatives  and  a  large  part 
of  the  public  up  the  wall,  although 
deficits  aren't  necessarily  inflationary, 
something  Herbert  Hoover  found  out 
when  he  rolled  up  one  of  imposing 
proportions  in  1932.  <  Hoover's  deficit 
represented  some  59  percent  of  the 
federal  budget  that  ye  r.  as  opposed 
to  Carter's  1978  deficit  of  about  $44 
billion,  or  9  percent  of  total  federal 
outlays.  Hoover  got  deflation  and  Car- 
ter got  inflation,  the  difference  being 
that  under  Hoover  the  total  number  of 
extant  dollars  had  been  growing  cata- 


strophically  smaller  while  the  total 
number  under  Carter  has  been  getting 
larger  and  larger.) 

THE  BIGGEST  LOSERS  in  the 
game  have  been  rich  people 
who  got  caught  by  an  infla- 
tionary decade  with  their 
money  in  assets  that  have  taken  a  beat- 
ing— stocks,  bonds,  and  other  sorts  of 
long-term  loans  like  mortgages.  So 
why,  then,  is  there  an  almost  universal 
call  to  end  the  erosion  of  the  dollar 
and  build  an  economy  reminiscent  of 
the  Fifties,  when  the  money  deprecia- 
tion figure  danced  delicately  and  harm- 
lessly around  2  percent?  Part  of  the 
furor  arises  from  a  mass  media  whose 
owners  and  managers  are  much  more 
friendly  with  the  creditor  than  with 
the  debtor  class.  They  fill  the  air  with 
cries  of  alarm.  The  abhorrence  of  in- 
flation is  by  no  means  confined  to 
creditors.  Millions  of  winners  in  the 
inflation  game — and  people  who  are 
at  least  breaking  even — make  loud 
noises,  too.  Unlike  the  losers,  they 
aren't  stirred  up  enough  by  inflation 
to  take  political  action,  but  they  accept 
llic  notion  that  a  well-run  government 
doesn't  debase  its  currency. 

The  reason  for  this  anomaly  may 
be  that  a  lot  of  inflation's  winners 
don't  realize  how  well  off  they  are. 
They  go  to  the  supermarket  each  week 
and  are  aware  that  grocery  prices  are 
rising.  They  are  less  aware  that,  with 
tlic  pay  raises  they've  been  getting, 
the  mortgage  payments  for  which  they 
once  budgeted  a  third  or  a  quarter  of 
their  income  are  costing  them  only  a 
sixth  or  even  an  eighth  of  their  earn- 
ings. In  the  days  of  a  steady  dollar, 
pay  raises  were  fewer  and  smaller  be- 
cause they  represented  an  increase  in 
real  spending  power. 

Inflation  is  not  liked,  even  by  people 
who  may  profit  from  it.  It  adds  an 
uncertainty  to  a  social  and  economic 
life  that  most  Americans  don't  want 
to  see  change  rapidly  or  unpredictably. 
If  our  inflations  were  so  engineered 
that  everyone  knew  money  would  lose. 
sa\.  9  percent  of  its  value  every  twelve 
months,  people  could  plan  for  it.  take 
the  fact  into  account,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. We  blame  inflation  for  robbing 
us  of  our  peace  of  mind,  and  that 
sense  of  uncertainty  is  amplified  by 
a  press  that  reports  as  high  drama 
the    small    month-to-month  statistical 


changes.  Moreover,  uncertain  raj.es  I 
inflation  complicate  the  working  li\§ 
of  business  people;  calculating  futufil 
costs  and  prices  is  very  tricky. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it's  a  brail 
public  figure  who'll  stand  up  and  si 
a  good  word  for  inflation,  as  the  woiB 
ing  person's  friend.  A  few  labor-uniil 
presidents  mumble  they're  sorry  thl 
can't  live  with  the  President's  wagB 
price  guidelines   as  they   go  behiil 
hotel-room  conference  doors  to  negl  j 
tiate  big  raises  that  will  keep  the! " 
members  abreast  of  corporate  profiti 
and  some  economists  say  they  worl 
over  the  recessionary  dangers  of  i»j 
ducing  inflation  too  fast.  But  you  carl, 
find  many   avowed   inflationists  wl 
will  say  they  like  things  as  they  ai 
Deflationists  are  willing  to  hint  pu 
licly  that  they  have  no  objection 
throwing   millions   of   people  out 
work  if  it  will  help  their  side.  N 
long  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal  r 
ported  that  if  business  executives  "hi 
to  choose  between  continued  rapid  e 
pansion  and  a  recession,  a  surprisir 
number  say  they'd  pick  a  recession, 
These    businessmen    understand  th; 
ending  inflation  will  take  money  oi 
of  some  pockets  and  put  it  in  others 
thev  know,  even  if  homeowners  don' 
that  it  will  mean  paying  interest  o 
the  mortgage  again. 

THE  PROS  AND  CONS  of  infl< 
tionary  policies  have  led  t 
disagreements  and,  sometime 
violent  struggles  since  cole 
nial  days:  cheap  money,  or  in  thos 
days  its  absence,  was  at  issue  in  th 
first  armed  insurrection  against  th 
newly  freed  and  united  thirteen  state; 
Shays'  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  i 
1786.  The  farmers  in  the  western  pai 
of  the  state  couldn't  get  enough  gol 
and  silver  coin — specie,  it  was  calle 
— to  pay  their  taxes  and  were  demanc 
ing  some  kind  of  paper  money. 

At  various  times,  various  group 
have  tied  their  self-interest  to  chea 
or  dear  money;  the  farmers  of  Andrei 
Jackson's  South  and  West  at  first  wer 
opposed  to  paper  money;  they  wer 
hard-dollar  men  who  would  late 
switch  sides  completely.  What's  so  ex 
traordinary  about  1979  is  the  absenc 
of  an  avowed  pro-inflationist  politica 
group.  The  word  once  had  sufficien 
respectability  that,  in  1874,  Congres 
could  pass  a  law  called  "the  Inflatioi 
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5  Ofr'S  WINNERS  

[one  of  all  the  generations 
of  Americans  seem  to  find  no  benefit 
a  devaluing  the  dollar, 
leans,  a  balanced  federal 
become  not  so  much  the 
bonum  of  political  economy 
religions  goal.  And  yet  fed- 
:t  surpluses  have  caused  no 
iternation.  In  1836,  the  Jack- 
son Administration  was  so  disturbed 
that  the   government   was  collecting 
more  than  it  was  spending  that  it  pushed 
a  bill  through  Congress  authorizing 
the  surplus  to  be  lent  to  the  states.  But 
before  all  the  money  could  be  dis- 
tributed, a  financial  panic  erupted  and 
the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  So  much 
for  the  notion  that  a  solvent,  debt- free 
government  guarantees  a  prosperous 
nation. 

In  the  1880s  the  government's  in- 
come was  exceeding  its  expenses  by 
monumental  sums.  The  Civil  War  debt 
wa>  fast  vanishing,  and  a  horrified 
President  Cleveland  denounced  the 
surplus  in  terms  we  now  hear  regularly 
used  to  describe  the  deficit.  He  called 
it  an  "indefensible  extortion,  and  a 
culpable  betrayal  of  American  fairness 
and  justice.  This  wrong  inflicted  upon 
those  who  bear  the  burden  of  national 
taxation,  like  other  wrongs,  multiplies 
a  brood  of  evil  consequences.  The  pub- 
lic treasury,  which  should  only  exist 
as  a  conduit  conveying  the  people's 
tribute  to  its  legitimate  objects  of  ex- 
penditures, becomes  a  hoarding-place 
for  money  needlessly  withdrawn  from 
trade  and  the  people's  use,  thus  crip- 
pling our  national  energies,  suspending 
our  country's  development,  preventing 
investment  in  productive  enterprise, 
threatening  financial  disturbance,  and 
inviting  schemes  of  public  plunder." 

These  salubrious  economic  condi- 
tions, as  we  might  judge  them,  far 
from  leading  to  an  era  of  prosperity, 
were  followed  bv  terrible  industrial 
violence,  appalling  agricultural  hard- 
ship, one  of  the  n.  tion's  bitterest  re- 
cessions, and  the  meanest  political 
battle  since  Andrew  Jackson  stopped 
the  effete  Easterners  in  control  of  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  from 
issuing  paper  money.  This  time  it  was 
the  Easterners  who'd  become  the  hard- 
money,  gold-standard  men.  while  the 
farmers  of  the  South  and  West  had 
become  cheap-money  inflationists 
marching  behind  the  Great  Commoner, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  wanted 
to  increase  the  money  supply.  Condi- 


tions were  exactly  the  reverse  of  to- 
day's. Creditors  had  it  all  over  bor- 
rowers as  prices  dropped  in  the  post- 
Civil  War  decades,  until  by  1888  farm- 
ers were  paying  off  their  mortgages 
with  dollars  whose  purchasing  power 
had  doubled  in  twenty  years. 

Then  the  years  between  1897  and 
1914  saw  the  largest  peacetime  infla- 
tion in  American  history  until  our 
own,  but  the  reason  wasn't  government 
action.  They  struck  gold  in  South 
Africa,  Colorado,  and  Alaska.  Even 
without  resort  to  printing  paper  money, 
the  supply  of  currency  rose  so  steeply 
that  prices  went  up  50  percent,  pro- 
ducing a  different  set  of  winners  and 
losers — although  in  that  period  times 
were  so  good  nobody  was  crying. 

Some  modern  economists  I  though 
none  of  the  Milton  Friedman  stamp) 
desert  the  traditional  American  view 
that  inflation  is  caused  by  printing  too 
many  dollars.  They  blame  it  on  every- 
thing from  unusually  severe  winter 
storms  to  the  price  of  imported  com- 
modities— sometimes  copper  and  baux- 
ite, but  just  now  oil.  In  recent  months 
we  have  been  told  that  importing  so 
much  oil  causes  an  adverse  balance  of 
payments,  and  that  this  is  weakening 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  as 
expressed  in  yen,  Deutsche  marks,  and 
Swiss  francs.  Balance-of-payments  to- 
tals, plus  or  minus,  are  very  much  like 
a  budget  deficit  or  surplus.  In  them- 
selves they  don't  mean  much.  The 
figures  are  a  little  hard  to  reconstruct, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  from  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution  until 
1914,  the  United  States  never  enjoyed 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments,  and 
that  span  of  time  covers  a  lot  of  pros- 
perous years  as  well  as  some  very  bad 
ones.  Like  deficits,  it's  the  extent  to 
which  a  negative  balance  of  payments 
tempts  the  government  to  print  money 
to  pay  the  debt  that  can  be  inflationary 
and  a  matter  of  concern  to  players  of 
the  money  game. 

WHETHER  constitutionally 
mandated  balanced  bud- 
gets would  produce  zero 
inflation  is  questionable. 
Right  now  there  are  manv  pressures 
on  the  government  other  than  the  mod- 
est Carter-era  deficits  to  encourage 
excessively  enthusiastic  greenback  pro- 
duction— so  many,  in  fact,  that  the 
fight  seems  next  to  hopeless.  Some  rea- 


sonable people  propose  striking  a  b;j?  i 
ance  between  winners  and  losers  ev«* 
as  inflation  continues  to  munch  at  tls 
silken  threads  of  our  dollar  bills. 

The  palliative  is  called  indexin;  | 
Much  of  the  economy  would  be  indexit|| 
or  put  on  a  cost-of-living  escalator,  :fl| 
that  when  prices  go  up,  so  woul 
salaries  and  much  of  everything  elsli 
Twenty-one  states  already  have  legil| 
lation,  for  instance,  permitting  varil 
ble-rate  mortgages:  as  inflation  drivl 
up  interest  rates,  one's  mortgage  inteli 
est  payments  go  up  accordingly.  In  thl 
way  the  long-term  lender,  inflation! 
biggest  loser,  gets  protection.  Contracli 
of  various  kinds,  even  Social  Securitl 
already  are  indexed,  and  there's  rl 
reason  a  lot  more  things  can't  be.  I 

Even  so,  it  is  impossible  to  worn 
out  a  system  of  universal  inflatiol 
protection  via  indexing.  Some  peopl 
invariably  will  get  more  help  thai 
others.  The  struggle  over  who  woull 
get  indexation  protection  would  ufl 
doubtedly  leave  the  politically  powel 
less  with  a  very  short  dollar. 

Those  who  can  protect  themselvfi 
or  even  profit  from  inflation  are  thos 
who  are  first  to  grab  the  greenback 
as  they  come  off  the  government  prin 
ing  presses.  New  bucks,  like  pn 
Steinem  chorus  girls,  only  begin  t 
lose  their  value  after  they've  bee 
around  for  a  while,  when  the  injectio 
of  new  money  has  worked  its  wa 
through  the  economy  and  bid  the  pric 
level  up  because  more  dollars  are  cha; 
ing  the  same  amount  of  merchandise. 

As  it  happens,  those  who  get  fir; 
crack  at  the  new;  money  are  borrower 
of  large  sums  of  money  and  firms  i 
such  a  dominant  industry  position  thi 
they  can  administer  prices  and  ca 
therefore  raise  them  in  anticipation  c 
more  inflation  rather  than  in  reactio 
to  it.  Put  another  way,  since  inflatio 
is  a  backdoor  tax  hike  engineered  b 
national  legislators  who  would  rathe 
depreciate  money  than  raise  the  witl 
holding  bite,  the  same  interests  an 
groups  that  can  slide  around  and  avol 
paying  real  taxes  will  find  ways  t 
avoid  the  covert  taxation  brought  abou 
by  inflation.  Under  any  system  and  an 
set  of  policies  there  will  be  winner 
and  losers,  but  in  a  democracy  wit 
decent  respect  for  social  justice  yo 
don't  decide  who  they  w  ill  be  by  opei 
ating  a  blackjack  game  in  which  th 
house  always  wins.  C 
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Forced  deposit  laws  or  "bottle  bills" 
were  rejected  decisively  by  voters  in  each 
of  the  three  places  where  they  appeared  in 
November  1978  referenda — further 
evidence  that  they  are  losing  support 
among  both  the  public  and  elected  officials. 

Why?  The  reason  is  clear:  most 
Americans  want  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  our  litter  and  solid  waste 
problems — an  approach  that  attacks  all 
waste  materials  and  not  beverage 
containers  only.  A  solution  like  the 
Litter/ Recycling  Laws  enacted  in  several 
states. 

A  recent  nationwide  poll  conducted  by 
Cambridge  Reports,  Inc.  shows  that  the 


American  public  favors  a  Litter/ Recycling 
Law  over  the  bottle  bill  by  a  margin  of  55-31 
percent. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  Litter/ Recycling  Law  and  why  that 
approach  has  been  gaining  in  popularity, 
write  to: 


fS4|  Gloss 
1 5  f\  Packaging 
'  Institute 


1800  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Litter/Recycling  Laws:  The  Answer  to  America's  Litter  Problem. 


It's  one  of  Dana's  principles  of  productivity. 

Once  a  year,  all  of  Dana's  division  managers  present  their  plans  to  an 
audience  of  their  peers.  Then  they  have  to  defend  them.  It's  affectionately  known 
as  "Hell  Week."  But  once  through  the  ordeal,  our  managers  have  earned  the  right 
to  run  their  own  operations  for  another  year. 

Managers  everywhere  have  the  pressure  of  responsibility.  At  Dana,  they 
get  the  authority  and  support  that  ought  to  go  with  it.  It's  part  of  what  we  call 
humanistic  management,  giving  people  the  freedom  to  work  well,  to  grow  and  to 
share  the  rewards. 

You  can  see  the  results  in  our  productivity.  It's  doubled  in  the  last  7  years. 

Productivity  alone  doesn't  produce  profits.  But  we're  balancing  our  output 
of  parts  for  the  vehicular,  service  and  industrial  equipment  markets  we 
manufacture  for.  So,  as  well  as  increasing  productivity,  we've  improved  our 
earnings  year  after  year. 

And  that's  not  bad  for  a  bunch  of  people  who've  been  through  hell. 

Dana  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio  43697. 
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The  Anglophones  are  their  own  worst  enemy 


by  Peter  Brimelo 


Anyone  who  has  resisted  child- 
hood geography  lessons  by 
contemplating  the  globe  in  the 
kind  of  creative  but  extracur- 
ricular reverie  schoolteachers  abhor 
will  have  noticed  how  the  two  opposed 
continents  of  Eurasia  and  North  Amer- 
ica rea«h  for  each  other,  arms  out- 
stretched, like  boxers  squaring  off 
across  the  North  Pole.  Appropriately, 
the  Alaskan  left  hook  threatens  the 
swelled  chest  of  the  Soviet  Union  from 
the  Bering  Straits  to  the  Norwegian 
frontier.  But  the  fragmented  part  of 
the  landmass  that  is  Canada  hangs 
back  in  confusion,  as  if  already  split 
into  pieces  by  a  previous  blow. 

Canada's  geographic  contour  is  in 
fact  a  fair  symbol  of  the  country's 
strategic  significance  and  mental  state. 
Canada  is  divided.  Foreign  attention 
is  mostly  attracted  by  the  French- 
speaking  nation  emerging  with  glacial 
inexorability  in  Quebec  after  some 
200  years  of  relatively  benign  subju- 
gation. Equally  remarkable,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  current  Cana- 
dian state  contains  another  nation  vir- 
tually lost  to  history,  occupying  four- 
fifths  of  its  territory  and  accounting  for 
three-quarters  of  ;'s  population,  which 
the  official  bilingual  jargon  calls  "An- 
glophones." They  are  the  English  Ca- 
nadians, who  have  |  ;  formed  the  feat 
of  subjugating  them 

English  Canada  has  a  long  history. 
It  figured,  for  example  in  a  little- 
celebrated  but  archetypal  confronta- 
tion between  the  Old  and  *he  New 
Worlds  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
I.  When,  in  April,  1915,  the  Germans 
opened  the  second  battle  of  \pres  with 
the  first-ever  poison-gas  attack,  some 

Peter  Brimelow,  a  columnist  with  the  Fi- 
nancial Post  in  Toronto,  is  currently  living 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


French  colonial  units  fled,  leaving  the 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  on  their 
right  threatened  with  encirclement. 
Among  other  steps,  the  Canadians  sent 
back  to  his  unit  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  an 
observer  from  the  British  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  a 
minister  in  one  of  the  first  Labour 
governments  and  subsequently  leader 
of  the  British  Union  of  Fascists,  but 
who  was  then  innocuously  becoming  a 
war  hero.  More  than  fifty  years  after 
the  battle,  Mosley  wrote: 

From  a  small  rise  in  the  ground  in 
the  first  stage  of  my  return  journey 
I  looked  back  to  see  what  ivas  hap- 
pening. It  ivas  an  unforgettable 
spectacle.  As  dusk  descended  there 
appeared  to  our  left  the  blue-grey 
masses  of  the  Germans  advancing 
behind  their  lifting  curtain  of  fire, 
as  steadily  as  if  they  had  been  on 
tin-  parade  ground  at  Potsdam.  At 
that  point  it  appeared  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  them. 

Only  Soviet  directors  like  Eisenstein, 
Mosley  comments,  seem  able  to  re- 
create on  film  the  attack  of  the  Prus- 
sian Guards  with  officers  in  front  draw- 
ing on  their  white  gloves.  Turning, 
Mosley  saw  the  Guards'  antithesis: 

It  teas  the  Canadian  reserves  mov- 
ing up  to  occupy  the  empty  section 
of  the  line.  They  were  an  astonish- 
ing spectacle  to  a  regular  soldier, 
for  they  were  advancing  apparently 
without  any  discipline  at  all  under 
a  fire  so  intense  that  by  our  stan- 
dards any  advance  would  have  been 
impossible  except  by  the  finest 
troops  under  the  most  rigorous  dis- 
cipline. They  were  laughing  and 
talking  and  walking  along  in  any 
formation,  ithilc  the  heavy  shells 
we  called  Jack  Johnsons  .  .  .  were 
crashing  among  them.  .  . .  Very  soon 
after  I  passed  through  them — as 


we  afterwards  learned — they  went 
right  into  the  advancing  Germans 
and  that  event  very  rare  in  war  oc- 
curred, a  bayonet  fight  in  which 
both  sides  stood  firm. 

The  Canadians  at  Ypres,  all  volu 
teers,  did  not  share  their  descendant 
chronic  doubts  about  national  identit 
Canada  was  a  distinct  but  integral  pa 
of  the  wider  Imperial  nation  whose  fl 
it  flew.  It  had  already  proved  it 
defending  the  British  Crown  on  t 
Nile,  during  the  attempt  to  resci 
General  Gordon  at  Khartoum  in  188 
and  in  South  Africa  during  the  Bo 
War.  And  World  War  I  was  to  co 
Canada,  then  a  nation  of  some  5 
lion,  60,000  dead — more  casualt 
than  the  United  States  sustained 
Vietnam. 


THE  retreat  of  Britain's  er 
pire  in  this  century  has  le 
English  Canada  beached  ar 
abandoned,  and  confuse 
about  its  identity  and  purpose.  Ar 
the  problem  is  exacerbated  by  a  cur 
ous  act  of  lobotomy  that  English  Ca 
ada  is  performing  on  itself  in  an 
tempt  to  minimize  conflict  with  tl 
French  in  Quebec.  In  1977,  for  exan 
pie,  the  government  of  Ontario  pr< 
mulgated  guidelines  for  high-schoi 
history  that  make  it  possible  for  sti 
dents  to  graduate  ignorant  of  the  worl 
wars  or  the  British  parliamentary  sy 
tern  that  has  shaped  Canada's  goveri 
ment.  Instead,  students  traverse  "col 
content  areas"  such  as  "Original  Pe< 
pies,"  "Social  Reform,"  and  a  fe 
nineteenth-century  revolutionary  twitcl 
ings  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Canadi 
socialists. 

In   explanatory   notes   the  goverr 
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nent's  education  specialists  observed 
hat  the  revised  curriculum  would  "de- 
elop  an  understanding  of  the  Cana- 
lian  identity  and  societal  goals."  just 
is  the  year  spent  on  "Canada's  multi- 
cultural heritage''  would  "develop  in- 
creasing empathy  and  positive  attitudes 
awards  members  of  cultural  groups 
ither  than  one's  own."  Or,  as  the  fed- 
■ral  government  said  last  year  in  a 
locument  published  in  support  of  its 
nugatory)  constitutional  reform  pro- 
losals.  "Let  us  forget  once  and  for  all 
ibout  the  Plains  of  Abraham" — the 
>attle  that  in  1759  broke  the  power 
>f  France  in  North  America,  maroon- 
ng  (Quebec's  French  settlers  in  a  Brit- 
sh  sea.  This  is  like  rallying  Americans 
rith  the  cry  "Forget  the  Alamo!" 

Canada  suppresses  its  past  because 
t  is.  inconveniently,  the  story  of  the 
Browbeating  or  brushing-aside  of  Que- 
>ec  by  a  self-absorbed  but  creative 
English-speaking  majority  intent  on 
milding  a  transcontinental,  even  trans- 
Itlantic,  state.  The  two  nations — French 
tnd  English — have  always  feuded  with- 
n  the  bosom  of  the  Canadian  state. 
Recently,  however,  the  majority  has 
witched  to  appeasement.  For  example, 
ligh  tariffs  are  protecting  obsolescent 
Quebec  industries  such  as  textiles, 
ielding  higher  prices  for  everyone 
:lse.  Symbolically,  the  Maple  Leaf  has 
leen  substituted  for  the  Union  Jack, 
ind  the  monarchy  stealthily  down- 
graded. All  memory  of  the  British  con- 
lection  and  the  world  wars,  which 
Irench  Canada  bitterly  opposed,  is  to 
)e  excised. 

The  architect  and  chief  beneficiary 
)f  this  policy  has  been  the  federal  Lib- 
eral party,  currently  led  by  Pierre  Tru- 
deau.  Since  1896,  when  they  decisively 
displaced  the  Conservatives,  who  had 
:onfederated  the  separate  provinces, 
:he  Liberals  have  held  power  for  all 
but  twenty-one  years  by  mediating  be- 
tween the  two  "founding  races"  like  a 
circus  stunt  man  riding  two  horses  at 
once.  So  complete  has  been  their 
triumph  that  the  Conservatives  have 
adopted  the  prefix  "Progressive"  and 
with  little  dispute  have  accepted  the 
Liberals'  propaganda.  Massive  person- 
nel interchanges  between  the  ruling 
party  and  the  civil  service,  combined 
with  the  political  entrenchment  of  a 
bilingualism  only  they  can  fully  satisfy, 
have  enabled  the  Liberals  to  establish 
virtually  a  genteel  one-party  state,  like 
the  Social  Democrats  in  Sweden.  And 


as  in  Sweden,  because  of  accumulated 
years  in  power,  even  an  election  defeat 
would  not  significantly  reverse  the 
momentum  of  the  state. 

In  the  predominantly  French-speak- 
ing province  of  Quebec,  the  Liberals' 
foothold  is  secured  by  patronage  and 
by  the  frequent  waving  of  a  bloody 
shirt  at  English  Canada's  alleged  xeno- 
phobia and  bigotry — accusations  that 
have  the  same  magical  properties  as  the 
charge  of  "racism"  does  in  U.S.  pol- 
itics. (It  is  the  Canadians  of  Eastern 
European  origin  who  are  most  critical 
of  French  ambitions.  )  In  English  Can- 
ada, the  Liberals  have  built  an  unlikely 
coalition  of  big  business,  progressives, 
religious  and  ethnic  minorities,  and 
journalistic  and  bureaucratic  camp  fol- 
lowers— a  venal  alliance  that  consti- 
tutes Canada's  ruling  class. 

The  act,  however,  is  getting  trickier. 
Liberal  policy  in  Quebec  relies  increas- 
ingly on  the  bribery  of  the  budget.  The 
province  receives  disproportionate 
shares  of  federal  subsidies — for  exam- 
ple, to  industry  and  publishing.  As  a 
result,  English  Canada,  particularly 
beyond  Ontario,  has  become  steadily 
intolerant  of  federal  solutions  for  all 
problems.  In  both  societies  the  pres- 
ence of  the  federal  government  has 
created  a  dependent  Establishment  alien 
to  its  constituents,  who  periodically 
rebel,  as  in  Quebec  in  1976  with  the 
election  of  a  separatist-minded  govern- 
ment. But  for  English  Canada  also,  the 
secession  of  Quebec  would  precipitate 
a  revolution  by  eviscerating  its  govern- 
ing party.  And  the  official  culture  of 
English  Canada,  an  artificial  compro- 
mise between  what  is  useful  to  its 
leaders  and  the  inchoate  promptings  of 
the  nation's  mid-brain,  bears  responsi- 
bility for  the  self-destructive  impulses 
that  are  now  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  Canadian  politics. 

THE  nationalism  of  the  Eng- 
lish Canadian  majority — not 
to  be  confused  with  the  sepa- 
ratist claims  of  the  French — is 
ersatz.  It  is  essentially  a  protection 
racket  by  which  an  upper-income  al- 
liance of  oligopolists,  managers,  aca- 
demics, bureaucrats,  and  journalists, 
mostly  living  in  southern  Ontario,  bat- 
ten on  an  economy  based  largely  on 
the  natural  resources  of  other  prov- 
inces. Some  of  these  people  in  1970 
formed  the  seminal  Committee  for  an 


Independent  Canada,  a  group  of  intel- 
lectual minutemen  who  wanted  to  de- 
fend the  country  against  the  encroach- 
ing greed  of  American  corporations. 
Nationalism,  according  to  them,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  celebration  of  the 
past.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  "economic  sovereignty," 
a  tenuous  concept  in  a  trading  world. 
This  period  has  seen  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  and  powers  of  civil  servants 
involved  in  Canadian  commerce  that 
also  indulges  the  socialistic  inclinations 
of  many  nationalists.  But  there  has  not 
been  extensive  prohibition  and  repur- 
chase of  foreign  investment  in  Canada. 
Instead,  nationalist  legislation  has  fo- 
cused on  areas  like  publishing  and 
banking,  two  industries  especially  sen- 
sitive to  foreign  competition.  By 
mandating  Canadian  content  in  radio 
and  television  programming,  govern- 
ment has  effectively  subsidized  the  com- 
municating class,  and  by  grants  to  cul- 
tural activities  through  government 
agencies  like  the  Canada  Council  it  has 
achieved  a  state  penetration  of  art — 
and  artists — rarely  found  outside  the 
socialist  bloc.  But  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  this  and  genuine  na- 
tionalism such  as  that  practiced  in 
Japan.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Canada's 
immigration  policy.  During  a  period 
of  loudly  proclaimed  concern  about 
national  identity,  the  country  was  not 
only  receiving  up  to  100,000  immi- 
grants a  year,  it  welcomed  heteroge- 
neous cultures  and  races  and  announced 
that  nonassimilation  ("multicultural- 
ism")  was  an  official  goal.  The  Japa- 
nese would  never  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

Nationalist  ideologues  have  claimed 
that  Canada's  economic  culture  has 
characteristically  produced  "public  en- 
terprise"— state-owned  transportation 
systems  such  as  Air  Canada  and  power 
utilities  such  as  Ontario  Hydro — rather 
than  the  rapacious  capitalism  of  the 
United  States.  This  shows  little  knowl- 
edge of  American  economic  history. 
But  there  is  a  distinct  Canadian  ten- 
dency to  substitute  cartels  for  the  free 
play  of  market  forces  that  can  also  be 
observed  in  politics  and  the  arts  as 
well  as  in  business.  Perhaps  this  is 
common  to  all  small  communities.  In 
politics,  the  tendency  is  rooted  in 
homegrown  gluttons  of  privilege  like 
the  "Family  Compact"  and  the  "Cha- 
teau Clique,"  small  groups  of  es- 
tablished families  by  and  for  whom 
Ontario  and  Quebec  were  run  directly 
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merican  Revolution.  Now- 

adays,  Canada  has.  nearly  made  the 
Compact  an  institution  between 
:nd  interests  making  up  its 
class.  Like  all  cartels,  this  pro- 
uces  higher  profits  for  the  monopo- 
list at  the  expense  of  the  general  wel- 

Finance  is  a  case  in  point.  Canada 
is  dominated  by  a  few  disproportion- 
ately large  nationwide  banks.  Each  is 
careful  not  to  proposition  the  others' 
exclusive  corporate  clients.  By  contrast, 
U.S.  banks  cannot  branch  out  nation- 
wide, rarely  capture  clients  totally,  and 
are  constantly  scrabbling  for  business. 
This  is  why  Canadian  executives  are 
inclined  to  think  of  business,  particu- 
larly takeovers  involving  the  half-dozen 
large  pools  of  capital  and  their  atten- 
dant bankers,  in  terms  reminiscent  of 
diplomacy  in  China  in  the  era  of  the 
warring  states.  For  example,  the  take- 
over struggle  for  the  historic  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was  widely  seen  as  a 
clash  between  the  company's  bank,  the 
Toronto-based  Canadian  Imperial  Bank 
of  Commerce,  and  a  client  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  in  Montreal.  In  clas- 
sical economic  theory,  cartels  disinte- 
grate without  government  support.  Ca- 
nadian nationalism  has  provided  the 
perfect  excuse  for  official  intervention, 
keeping  out  foreign  banks  and  fund- 
ing professional  patriots,  and  thus  re- 
stricting the  range  of  services  and  op- 
tions available  to  all  citizens.  It  stunts 
their  perspective  to  the  point  where 
few  remember  the  international  en- 
trepreneurs of  an  earlier  epoch. 

Canadians  regard  the  brawling  game 
of  ice  hockey  as  their  national  sport. 
But  the  old  Scottish  recreation  of  curl- 
ing says  more  about  their  collective 
character.  Played  by  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  in  every  community  across  Can- 
ada, curling  involves  sliding  a  polished 
granite  puck  down  an  ice  rink  so  that 
it  stops  within  a  circle  marked  at  the 
end.  But  if  you  can"t  manage  that,  it's 
just  as  good  to  stop  even  one  else.  You 
can  knock  opponents  out  of  the  circle, 
or  obstruct  their  access  to  it.  The  game 
is  ruthless. 

Similarly,  many  of  the  triumphs  of 
modern  Canadian  politics  have  been 
negative.  Pricklv  Canadian  particular- 
ism played  a  decisive  role  in  sabotag- 
ing British  attempts  to  unite  the  em- 
pire, for  reasons  that  had  more  to  do 
with  the  egos  of  the  politicians  con- 
cerned than  with  principle.  Canada  led 


the  United  Nations  condemnation  of 
the  Anglo-French  Suez  expedition  of 
1956.  Again,  grand  strategy  was  prob- 
ably secondary  to  Prime  Minister  Les- 
ter Pearson's  ambitions  for  a  starring 
role,  and  his  performance  won  him  a 
Nobel  Prize.  Obstruction  is  only  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  game.  This  relates 
to  another  characteristic — befitting  an 
increasingly  bureaucratized  people — 
of  English  Canada's  official  culture: 
insecurity  about  status  and  territory. 
The  unkindest  cut  in  Canadian  pol- 
itics is  the  accusation  that  one  Ca- 
nadian is  trying  to  make  another  a 
''second-class  citizen"  by  somehow  de- 
tracting from  his  rights  and  privileges. 
Publicists  and  politicians  are  con- 
stantly worrying  that  Canada  is  be- 
coming a  second-class  nation,  what 
they  always  call  "a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  drawer  of  water'" — exporting  pri- 
mary products  and  neglecting  presti- 
gious manufacturing  industries.  But  in 
a  country  where  fresh  water  and  forest 
products  are  abundant,  the  reproach  is 
self-defeating. 

Despite  officially  sponsored 
nationalism.  Canadians  are 
influenced  by  American  cul- 
ture and  economic  power  to 
a  degree  they  themselves  do  not  realize. 
On  a  superficial  level,  literallv  dozens 
of  Toronto  haunts  echo  New  York: 
Yorkville,  Sutton  Place.  Maxwell's 
Plum.  In  instinctive  emulation  of 
Washington  fashion.  Canadian  bureau- 
crats have  affirmative-action  agencies 
— with  powers  uninhibited  by  any 
Bakke-type  constitutional  quibbles — 
ready  and  waiting  for  a  sufficient  mi- 
nority population  to  exploit.  Canadian 
journalists  are  still  congratulating 
themselves  on  dubbing  Joe  Clark,  the 
Progressive  Conservatives'  colorless 
leader.  "Joe  Who?"  after  he  unexpec- 
tedly won  the  party  leadership  race  in 
1976.  Spiro  Agnew.  for  whom  the  joke 
was  invented,  might  never  have  existed. 

Even  nationalist  victories  illustrate 
the  derivative  aspects  of  Canadian  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  a  lack  of  political  and 
economic  savvy.  The  symbolic  goal  of 
converting  the  monthly  Maclean's  mag- 
azine into  a  weekly  was  recently  ac- 
complished, with  much  help  from  the 
Canadian  government,  which  disallowed 
the  tax  deductibility  of  advertising 
in  U.S.  magazines.  The  purpose  was 
to  eliminate  Time  Canada,  a  special 


edition  of  Time  with  Canadian  .edi- 
torial content.  The  effect  has  been  to 
reduce  Maclean's,  which  had  been  a 
genuine  Canadian  institution  with  un- 
matched circulation  in  the  nation's 
small  towns,  into  a  poorly  financed 
imitation  of  the  American  newsmaga- 
zines as  they  were  in  their  1950s  golden 
age,  when  Maclean's  editors  were 
young.  Ironically,  it  is  now  vainly  com- 
peting for  urban  readers  with  Time, 
which — having  fired  its  Canadian  staff, 
increased  its  price,  and  decreased  its 
advertising  rates — has  better  demo- 
graphics and  is  making  more  money 
than  ever.  Such  is  the  clubbiness  of 
Canadian  oligarchs  that  Maclean  s  first 
cover  as  a  weekly  was  withdrawn  for 
being  too  critical  of  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau.  to  whom,  appropriately,  it 
was  to  be  ceremonially  presented. 

But  this  secret  U.S.  fixation  isn't 
really  funny.  The  obsessive  emulation 
of  every  aspect  of  U.S.  economv.  rather 
than  the  specialization  suitable  to  a 
moderate-sized  population  living  on 
top  of  vast,  exploitable  resources,  has 
saddled  Canada  with  state-directed  pro- 
grams and  ailing  industries  to  match 
any  collection  of  Third  World  steel 
mills.  Even  more  disturbing,  as  unex- 
pected as  a  sharp  bite  from  Canada's 
heraldic  beaver,  is  the  sour  note  in 
Canadian  life  of  unquestioned  author- 
itarianism. The  hundreds  of  innocent 
persons  arrested  without  trial,  when 
the  1970  terrorist  kidnappings  raised 
the  deadly  specter  of  Quebec  secession 
before  Liberal  eves,  were  quickly  for- 
gotten, except  in  Quebec.  Canadian 
legal  procedures  favor  the  prosecution 
much  more  than  those  of  the  I  nited 
States.  The  inheritance  of  British  def- 
erence has  combined  with  the  govern- 
ment's zeal  for  administrative  efficiency. 


Since  the  collapse  of  the  British 
connection.  English  Canada  has 
been  ruled  bv  an  artificial  elite, 
who  have  tried  to  rewrite  its 
history  and  laws  in  their  own  interests. 
But  events  are  conspiring  to  shatter 
the  carapace  of  the  official  culture  they 
favor.  Not  only  is  the  Liberal  party's 
power  base  of  Quebec  threatening  to 
decamp,  but  the  oil-rich  western  prov- 
inces are  increasingly  restless  at  tariff 
and  resource  policies  designed  to  bene- 
fit eastern  Canada.  And  the  flounder- 
ing national  economy,  deeply  in  debt 
abroad  and  with  a  dramatically  de- 
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T  FIG  CLEMONS  TOLD  MY  MOTHER 


She  saw  him 
hunkered  down 
by  the  store 

over  at  Porter's  Crossroads. 

His  mouth  was  gaped  open 

like  it  usually  was, 

and  he  was  staring  out 

into  space  with  one  arm 

kind  of  gangled  out 

in  front  of  him 

like  maybe  he  wanted 

a  ride  but  maybe  he  didn't. 

So  she  stopped  the  car 

— he'd  gone  to  school 

with  my  brother — 

and  Pig  climbed  in, 


looking  gloomy 

but  polite  nevertheless. 

My  mother, 

ever  the  bright  one, 

ever  the  cheerful, 

asked  him, 

"Raymond,  where  are  you  going? 
and  Pig, 

he  looked  out  the  window, 
away  from  her, 
and  told  her, 
"Aw,  Miss  Frances, 
I'm  going  to  Wytheville 
to  get  drunk, 
and  God,  don't  I 
dread  it." 


BILL  SPRAKER'S  STORE,  OR  THE  DAY 
GERONIMO  COULDN'T  FIND  THE  SCOOP 


It  took  some  courage  just 

to  walk  in  there  where 

it  smelled  like  last  year's 

potatoes  in  the  cellar, 

no  windows  and  only  one 

45-watt  light  bulb, 

and  BilFd  run  you  out  fast 

if  you  didn't  say  what  you  wanted 

and  pay  for  it  right  away. 

And  after  that  movie  showed 

up  at  the  Fries  Drive-In, 

they  started  calling  Bill 

Geronimo  because  he'd  killed 

Frenchie  Paris  one  night 

with  a  20-gauge  shotgun, 

got  acquitted  on  self-defense 


(even  though  Frenchie 

didn't  have  but  one  arm), 

came  home  nervous, 

with  his  red  hair  getting  kinkier 

and  his  paleface  wife 

and  daughters  getting  fatter 

and  sleepier  by  the  minute. 

and  Bill  had  to  stop 

selling  ice  cream  after  they  started 

spreading  that  lie  around  town. 

about  how  Geronimo 

couldn't  find  the  scoop  one  day 

and  so  spit  tobacco  juice  on  his  hand. 

reached  in  and  got  a  gob 

and  served  up  the  cone 

anyway. 


—David  Huddle 


These  poems  appear  in  the  collection  Paper  Boy,  by  David  Huddle,  published  by  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press;  ,£  1979  by  David  Huddle. 


preciated  currency,  is  bringing  otit  c  \ 
the  catacombs,  where  they  had  bee  - 
driven  by  the  nationalist  reign  of  tei 
ror,  a  surprising  number  of  Canadia 
economists  and  officials  who  favor  ecc 
nomic  integration  with  the  Unite 
States. 

Economic  integration  is  currentl 
discreetly  discussed  in  terms  of  a  negc 
tiated  "deal"  with  the  United  States 
leading  ultimately  to  continental  fre 
trade.  But  more  apocalyptic  scenario 
have  Quebec's  independence  followe 
by  English-speaking  provinces  directl 
applying  to  join  the  United  States — th 
western  provinces  because  they  woul 
do  better,  the  Maritimes  because  the 
could  not  do  worse.  This  is  not  such 
radical  shift  as  it  might  seem.  Unde 
the  nationalist  mask,  despite  all  th 
efforts  of  the  nationalist  elite.  Englisl 
Canadians  are  an  American  people 
Their  values  are  in  essence  those  o 
the  United  States. 

In  fact,  it  is  because  they  are  Ameri 
cans  that  the  self-abnegation  of  Englisl 
Canada  is  understandable.  Encourag 
ing  with  federal  aid  in  the  name  o 
"multiculturalism"  the  tendency  of  im 
migrants  to  resist  assimilation  is  par 
alleled  by  the  sudden  acquiescence 
south  of  the  border,  to  bilingual  edu 
cation  and  the  sprouting  of  Spanish 
speaking  enclaves.  In  the  hour  of  it 
material  triumph,  the  American-ac 
cented  culture  of  the  English-speakin< 
world  has  been  stricken  by  profoun( 
internal  doubts. 

It  is  otherwise  hard  to  tell  wha 
English  Canadians  would  be  like  with 
out  their  French  connection.  The} 
would  be  deeply  regionalistic.  ant 
probably  socially  progressive,  if  no 
quite  as  socialistic  as  an  independen 
Quebec  promises  to  be.  Anglophone: 
would  be  unimaginatively  enterprising 
only  modestly  humorous,  and  rathei 
reserved,  although  tolerant  and  peace 
ful.  Their  emergence  at  this  late  datf 
would  disconcert  observers  with  a  neec 
for  the  sort  of  reassessment  W.  B.  Yeats 
made  of  his  fellow  Dubliners  aftei 
Easter,  1916: 

/  have  met  them  at  close  of  day 
Coming  with  vivid  faces 
From  counter  and  desk  among  grey 
Eighteenth-century  houses  .  .  . 

Or,  in  this  more  northern  climate,  from 
snowmobiles,  hockey  games,  and  bur- 
geoning high-rise  apartment  blocks.  □ 
harper's/june  197S 
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THE  GAS 
PRICE  FIXERS 


ashington  designed,  built,  and  ran  an  energy  crisis 


by  Tom  Bethell 


FROM  time  TO  time,  American  poli- 
ticians assume  the  responsibilities  of 
businessmen  by  adjudicating  the  price 
at  which  this  or  that  commodity  shall 
sold.  We  can  be  grateful  that  this  does  not 
ppen  more  often.  When  politicians  decide 
wrest  control  of  the  market,  they  are  in- 
ned  to  discover  in  themselves  great  funds 
virtue  and  compassion,  in  consequence  of 
lich  they  decide  to  set  a  "fair"  price,  a 
ust"  price,  which  usually  turns  out  to  be  a 
w  price.  This  is  because  the  consumers  of 
given  commodity  will  always  heavily  out- 
imber  the  producers  of  it,  while  all  alike 
•:ve  one  vote.  The  resulting  low  price  tends 
discourage  the  producers,  who  may  well  go 
to  a  new  line  of  business — preferably  one 
at  has  been  overlooked  by  the  politicians, 
shortage  of  the  original  commodity  results. 
The  foregoing  is  a  brief  history  of  natural- 
is  production  in  the  United  States  in  the 
ist  quarter-century.  Some  may  notice  that 
e  description  equally  applies  to  apartments 
cities  where  rent  control  has  been  enacted; 
applies  also  to  numerous  other  commodi- 
ss  in  various  centuries  and  countries.  Robert 
muettinger  and  Eamonn  Butler,  in  their  re- 
■nt  book  Forty  Centuries  of  Wage  and  Price 
ontrols,  demonstrate  that  time  and  again 
rice  controls  have  led  to  shortage.  In  the 
nited  States  this  began  with  the  American 
evolution,  when  a  food  shortage  at  Valley 


Forge  was  brought  about  by  regulated  prices 
that  had,  according  to  the  historian  Albert 
Bolles,  "precisely  the  opposite  effect  to  that 
intended,  for  prices  were  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  the  mea- 
sure." 

At  first  sight  an  arid  topic,  no  doubt  of  in- 
terest only  to  legal  specialists  and  fine-print 
readers,  natural-gas  pricing  turns  out  upon 
examination  to  be  among  the  most  ideologi- 
cal issues  of  our  time;  the  subject  (according 
to  one  estimate  )  of  the  most  protracted  and 
heated  Congressional  debate  since  World  War 
II  (the  voting  on  this  issue  alone  constitutes 
a  fairly  accurate  litmus  test  of  the  ideologi- 
cal composition  of  Congress);  its  history  of- 
fering an  unrivaled  glimpse  of  the  way  good 
legislative  intentions  can  turn  into  a  nearly 
insoluble  bureaucratic  muddle.  It  is  the  reg- 
ulatory case  history  par  excellence. 

Production  and  pricing 

NATURAL  GAS — methane,  in  its  most 
common  form — is  an  efficient,  high- 
Btu  (British  thermal  unit)  fuel,  used 
in  industrial  boilers  and,  to  a  les- 
ser extent,  for  domestic  consumption  (space 
heating  and  cooking).  It  is  similar  to,  but  not 
to  be  confused  with,  old-fashioned  low-energy 
coal  gas  (used  to  light  streetlamps  in  Sher- 
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Mse]}     lock  Holmes's  London).  On  a  Btu-equivalent 

 basis,  natural  gas  accounts  for  about  30  per- 

.£  GAS  Cent  of  U.S.  energy  use,  and  is  distributed 
[XERS  through  200,000  miles  of  pipelines,  represent- 
ing assets  of  $26  billion.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
desirable  source  of  energy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  environmental  cleanliness.  For  this 
reason,  the  deregulation  of  natural-gas  prices 
has  been  supported  by  the  Sierra  Club  and 
other  environmental  groups,  on  the  theory 
that  higher  prices  would  force  conservation 
of  the  fuel.  About  20  trillion  cubic  feet  (Tcf) 
of  natural  gas  is  consumed  annually  in  the 
United  States. 

In  discussing  price,  the  unit  normally  used 
is  1,000  cubic  feet  (Mcf),  an  amount  of  gas 
with  the  same  energy  as  one-sixth  of  a  barrel 
of  oil.  Thus,  the  energy  in  a  barrel  of  oil  sell- 
ing for  $12  could  be  replaced  at  the  same  cost 
by  natural  gas  if  the  gas  were  sold  for  $2  per 
Mcf.  The  question  of  natural  gas  "reserves" 
will  be  taken  up  later,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
according  to  almost  all  estimates,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  there  is  more  natural  gas  still  un- 
derground than  anyone  imagined  a  few  years 
ago.  According  to  the  Pitts  Energy  Group  (of 
independent  producers )  in  Dallas,  "vast  sup- 
plies" of  natural  gas  remain  to  be  produced 
(the  word  produced  in  gas  industry  par- 
lance means  "taken  out  of  the  ground"  ) .  The 
Pitts  study  reports  that  "over  20  years  of  low 
prices  have  left  98  percent  of  prospective  sedi- 
ments untouched  by  drilling."  Writing  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Public  Interest,  Rep.  David 
Stockman  of  Michigan  noted  that  97  percent 
of  the  natural-gas  resource  base  "has  yet  to  be 
disturbed  by  a  production  well  bore." 

Natural  gas  was  first  discovered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  oil-well  drilling  after  the  first  world 
war,  primarily  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kan- 
sas; but  it  did  not  become  an  important  source 
of  energy  until  after  World  War  II.  In  the 
early  years  it  was  simply  "flared  off"  at  the 
wellhead,  because  without  pipelines  and  a  sys- 
tem of  distribution,  there  was  no  way  the  gas 
could  be  used.  Toward  the  end  of  the  1930s, 
however,  such  a  distribution  system  was  under 
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construction,  and  in  1938  Congress  passed  t)e& 
Natural  Gas  Act,  which  brought  interstate  pipe- 
lines under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Powjf 
Commission  (FPC J.  Since  consumers  obviow- 
ly  could  not  easily  switch  to  a  different  utili|- 
company,  the  FPC  was  empowered  to  regukjj 
pipeline  and  utility  prices.  But  the  aeUhef 
price — the  price  of  the  gas  coming  out  of  tl 
ground — was  not  regulated. 

This  changed  in  1954,  with  the  Philli 
Petroleum  Co.  v.  Wisconsin  case,  a  landma 
decision  embedded  in  the  consciousness  of  o 
and  gasmen  everywhere.  Phillips  Petrolei 
wanted  to  raise  the  price  of  natural  gas  to 
cents  per  Mcf — up  from  3  cents  (an  alm< 
unbelievably  low  price,  showing  how  Ame 
cans  easily  became  accustomed  to  the  idea 
energy  as  a  practically  free  commodity).  T 
city  of  Milwaukee  objected  to  this  increas 
however,  and  appealed  to  the  FPC.  The  cot 
mission  ruled  that  it  could  not  control  we 
head  prices,  but  this  decision  was  appealed 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed  t] 
finding  and  ruled  that  the  FPC  did  inde< 
have  the  authority  to  control  the  wellhej 
price. 

Almost  immediately,  there  was  a  move 
Congress  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  sp 
cifically  to  exempt  the  gas  producers — i.< 
those  who  were  out  in  the  field  drilling  for  ( 
and  gas — from  price  regulation.  The  desire 
amendment,  called  the  Harris-Fulbright  bi 
duly  passed  Congress  in  1956.  Then  came  a 
other  development  that  the  gas  industry  loo 
back  on  with  a  good  deal  of  wistfulness.  Pres 
dent  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  bill.  The  proble 
was  that  the  Republican  Senator  from  Sou 
Dakota,  Francis  Case,  told  the  Senate  that  1 
had  been  offered  a  $2,500  campaign  contrib 
tion  by  a  representative  of  the  Superior  0 
Company  of  Texas — payable  on  the  unde 
standing  that  he  would  vote  for  the  bill. 

Eisenhower  liked  the  idea  of  natural-g; 
deregulation,  he  emphasized,  but  he  neverth 
less  vetoed  it.  pointing  out  as  he  did  so  th 
"a  body  of  evidence  has  accumulated  indica 
ing  that  private  persons,  apparently  represeri 
ing  only  a  very  small  segment  of  a  great  ai 
vital  industry,  have  been  seeking  to  furthi 
their  own  interest  by  highly  questionable  a 
tivities." 

In  the  next  twenty-two  years,  attempt  aft< 
attempt  would  be  made  to  deregulate  natun 
gas  prices,  in  almost  every  Congress.  But  ne 
er  again  would  the  measure  pass  both  House 

In  Senate  debate  of  the  Harris-Fulbrigl 
bill.  Sen.  Thomas  C.  Hennings  of  Missoui 
who  opposed  deregulation  along  with  thirt 
seven  others,  including  Sen.  John  F.  Kenned 
pointed  out  that  "the  greatest  enemy  withi 
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le  country  of  a  truly  competitive  free  enter- 
hrise  is  the  creeping,  and  hidden,  and  cam- 
uflaged  monopolist  who,  year  in  and  out,  has 
jught  to  fix  prices.  .  .  .  That  is  what  the  real 
riginators,  within  the  big  oil  companies,  of 
ie  pending  measure  aim  to  do.  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  double  irony  here,  and  indeed 
lere  still  is,  because  much  of  the  same  "big 
il  monopolist"  rhetoric  is  heard  today,  and 
1  fact  has  never  ceased  being  a  part  of  public 
ratory  ever  since  oil  companies  came  into 
ristence.  The  irony  was  that  to  avoid  an 
leged  monopoly,  that  of  "big  oil,"  the  Sen- 
tor  urged  refuge  in  a  true  monopoly,  that  of 
Dvernment  pricing. 

The  other  irony,  and  it  is  a  sad  one,  is  that 
■Ural-gas  production  never  was  anything 
:motely  resembling  a  monopoly,  nor  is  it  to- 
ay  (even  if  it  is  true — as  it  is — that  the 
rgest  natural-gas  producers  are  also  oil  com- 
anies).  It  is  important  to  clarify  this  because 
ie  image  that  we  all  semiconsciously  tend  to 
lare  when  the  words  "natural  gas"  are  ut- 
;red  is  the  cartoon  image  of  .  .  .  the  hand  on 
ie  valve.  A  pipeline  is  heading  off  into  the 
istance,  a  cactus  beside  it,  perhaps,  or  a  sand 
une,  and  in  the  foreground  there  is  a  big 
heel  valve,  and  standing  nearby  there  is  a 
rge  Texan  smoking  a  cigar  (or  more  likely, 
lese  days,  an  Arab  wearing  a  burnoose)  — 
ith  his  hand  on  the  valve.  And  you  under- 
and  that  he  is  shutting  it  off.  Then  he  will 
ait  for  the  price  to  go  up.  (Similar  fantasies 
ave  long  been  entertained  about  shipping 
lagnates  ordering  their  freighters  to  wait  off- 
lore  for  a  month  or  two. ) 

Now,  as  far  as  the  Arab  countries  are  con- 
?rned,  where  monarchs  with  medieval  power 
in  the  whole  show,  the  hand-on-the-wheel 
nage  undoubtedly  has  a  good  deal  of  truth 
)  it.  But  for  Texas — or  Louisiana,  which  is 
ow  the  most  important  natural  gas-producing 
:ate — the  image  of  the  single  pipeline  with  the 
rategically  placed  valve  is  utterly  wrong.  It 
ould  be  more  accurate  to  think  of  the  pipe- 
ne  systems  in  the  Gulf-states  area  as  resem- 
ling  the  diagram  of  the  New  York  subway 
astern  metastasized  a  hundredfold:  shut  one 
alve  off  and  there  are  still  a  thousand  alter- 
ative ways  the  gas  can  flow  to  its  destination. 


T  is  instructive  that  no  one  knows  exact- 
I  ly  how  many  natural-gas  producers  there 
I  are  in  the  United  States — there  are  so 
B-many  of  them.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
950s,  however,  before  the  wellhead  price 
'as  effectively  regulated,  there  were  20,000 
idependent  producers.  With  price  regulation, 
lis  number  dropped  to  about  10,000  in  the 


early  1970s;  today  the  number  is  up  again, 
to  perhaps  12,000  independents  (defined  as 
companies  that  produce  less  than  10  billion 
cubic  feet  annually). 

The  industry  is  highly  competitive,  with  an 
entry  cost  that  is  low  compared  with  that  of 
many  industries — $4  or  $5  million,  according 
to  David  Foster,  president  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Supply  Association  in  Washington,  D.C.  "All 
you  need,"  he  said,  "is  enough  capital  to  buy 
a  lease,  hire  a  geologist,  a  rig,  and  a  drilling 
crew."  By  1960,  there  were  5,600  producers 
selling  gas  to  the  interstate  pipeline  system. 
The  twenty-two  largest  sellers  in  1961  sold  55 
percent  of  interstate  gas,  which  is  a  lower  level 
of  concentration  than  is  found  in  the  average 
manufacturing  industry.  Sales  by  the  largest 
producer  have  never  exceeded  9.2  percent  of 
the  market  (achieved  by  the  Humble  Oil  Com- 
pany in  1971). 

Despite  these  facts,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission (following  orders  from  the  Supreme 
Court  )  set  about  the  task  of  regulating  the 
wellhead  price  of  gas,  and  was  so  successful 
that  the  price  of  new  gas  contracts  actually 
was  somewhat  lower  in  1968  than  it  had  been 
in  1960.  The  inevitable  result  of  rigid  price 
controls  was  soon  felt. 

By  September,  1968,  Robert  B.  Helms 
noted,  in  a  booklet  entitled  Natural  Gas 
Regulation:  An  Evaluation  of  FPC  Price 
Controls,  that 
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the  commission  was  slowly  becoming  aware 
of  a  looming  shortage  of  natural  gas.  In 
fact,  1968  was  the  first  year  the  American 
Gas  Association  reserve  data  showed  an- 
nual consumption  to  be  larger  than  addi- 
tions to  reserves.  .  .  .  By  1971  the  FPC 
had  gone  to  great  lengths  to  document  the 
shortage  situation  brought  about  by  de- 
clining exploratory  drilling  and  growing 
demand. 

But  there  was  another  element  to  the  story, 
and  it  is  what  has  made  natural  gas  a  favorite 
topic  for  students  of  government  regulation. 
As  long  as  the  gas  did  not  leave  the  state  in 
which  it  came  out  of  the  ground,  it  was  not 
subject  to  price  controls.  This  was  called  in- 
trastate gas:  produced,  for  example,  in  Mor- 
gan City,  Louisiana,  and  sold  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  Thus,  by  the  late  1960s  a  dual 
market  had  developed:  a  market  for  gas  that 
crossed  state  lines  (  regulated ) :  and  a  free  mar- 
ket for  gas  that  did  not.  Until  the  mid-Sixties, 
the  interstate  price  of  gas  was  about  2  cents 
per  Mcf  higher  than  the  intrastate  price  (16 
cents  and  14  cents  per  Mcf  respectively  I .  This 
ensured  that  new  gas  discoveries  were  con- 
stantly committed  to  the  interstate  market — 
i.e.,  were  ''signed  up"  for  delivery  to  the  big 
consuming  areas  of  the  Northeast.  The  criti- 
cally important  changeover  occurred  in  about 
1970,  when,  because  of  growing  demand  in 
the  producer  states  (especially  the  movement 
of  many  petrochemical  companies  to  Texas 
and  Louisiana!,  the  free-market  price  of  gas 
(by  then  about  20  cents  I  moved  above  the  reg- 
ulated price  (18  cents).  At  that  point,  new 
gas  was  rarely  committed  to  the  interstate 
market.  It  was  kept  in  its  home  state  when- 
ever possible.  That  was  really  the  beginning 
of  the  "energy  crisis." 

This  dual  market  is  of  particular  interest 
because  it  has  in  addition  had  the  unintended 


effect  of  creating  a  "controlled  experimerl 
in  the  realm  of  government  regulation.  TB 
effect  of  price  regulation  in  the  interstate  ml 
ket  could  be  compared  with  the  behavior  f 
a  free  market  in  the  same  commoditv. 


The  dual  mark 


THE  threatening  energy  crisis  of 
early  1970s  was  hastened  along  1 
cause  many  of  the  long-term  contra) 
that  interstate  pipeline  companies  h 
signed  with  the  gas  producers  in  the  195 
were  beginning  to  expire  as  the  '70s  pi 
gressed.  The  dual  market  meant  that  the  pij 
line  companies  began  to  encounter  consid< 
able  difficulty  in  buying  new  gas  to  replace  t 
old — not  because  it  wasn't  there  to  be  he 
but  because  the  gas  producers  did  not  wa 
to  sell  it  to  the  interstate  pipelines  at  a  lc 
price  when  they  could  sell  it  within  the  st£ 
at  a  high  price.  By  1974.  for  example,  the  d 
parity  between  the  two  markets  was  equivale 
to  a  factor  of  four:  26  cents  per  Mcf  int( 
state;  more  than  SI  in  the  free  market.  Le 
gas  began  to  flow  through  the  interstate  pip 
lines,  therefore,  and  shortages  developed.  D 
mand  for  the  fuel  nevertheless  remained  hi 
because  of  its  artificially  low  price. 

In  the  realm  of  natural  gas,  then,  this  du 
market  and  its  inevitable  economic  effect  sir 
ply  became  the  "energy  crisis."  That  was 
there  was  to  it.  But  this  was  rarely  understoo 
because  whenever  someone  began  to  sugge 
that  the  energy  crisis  was  not  "real" — as 
a  way  it  was  not  if  it  was  merely  the  produ 
of  government  folly — then  many  people  woul 
interpret  this  to  mean  that  the  crisis  was  u 
real  in  the  sense  that  the  gas  producers  wei 
"withholding"  the  fuel  from  markets.  Th 
was  perfectly  true,  of  course,  but  not  in  qui) 
the  way  that  the  skeptics  imagined.  But  b 
fore  examining  these  two  senses  of  "withhoh 
ing."  it  is  important  to  realize  that  there  w; 
another  cause  of  the  energy  crisis  as  it  affectf 
natural  gas:  the  quadrupling  of  prices  in  19" 
by  OPEC . 

Many  people  have  failed  to  understand  tl 
psychological  effect  of  this,  because  they  ha\ 
imagined  that  whatever  oil  and  natural  g£ 
is  still  underground  in  this  country  is  no  doul 
"owned""  by  some  half-dozen  huge  oil  con 
panies.  (  People  are  inclined  to  believe  thi 
because  when  they  say  "fill  'er  up"  at  the  g£ 
station,  they  are  likely  to  be  dealing  with  E: 
xon  or  Texaco  or  any  one  of  a  small  handful 
large  companies,  i  But,  in  fact,  oil  and  nati 
ral  gas  "in  place"  are  owned  by  a  combinatio 
of  landowners  and  those  who  own  miner; 
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i  ;hts  to  these  lands.  Many  of  these  rights  are 
leed  leases  owned  by  "big  oil."  But  many 
J;  not.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  1.2 
1  llion  Americans  are  "royalty  owners"  of  oil 
i  d  gas:  people  who  own  the  geologically 
propriate  land  or  have  leased  such  land 
"J  bout  one-third  of  these  royalty  owners  are 
1  Texas). 

The  effect  of  the  OPEC  price  increase  was 
A  r  these  landowners  and  leaseholders — often 
I  vyers  or  otherwise  fairly  wealthy  people  who 
{•re  not  in  desperate  need  of  ready  cash — to 
J  ?ntally  join  OPEC.  They  knew  that  their 
i|  m  oil  and  gas.  even  though  still  under  the 
I  ound.  was  now  "worth"  the  new  high  price. 
i  There  was.  however,  a  strong  incentive  for 
|  2m  to  keep  it  under  the  ground,  because  the 
J  vernment  in  its  wisdom  was  telling  them 
lit  they  could  sell  it  only  for  a  fraction  of 
I  lat  they  perceived  its  true  value  to  be.  ( They 
|  rceived  correctly,  too,  in  view  of  the  sub- 
'  quent  failure  to  produce  "alternative  ener- 
below  OPEC  prices;  this  is  another  way 

saying  that  OPECs  price  increase  itself 
lis  not.  as  some  seem  to  think,  "excessive.") 
|  This  outlook — mentally  joining  OPEC — 
}  iplied  to  oil  as  well  as  gas,  of  course,  be- 
1  use  oil  s  price  had  been  frozen  domestical- 
(  in  the  wage-price  controls  imposed  by  Pres- 
ent Nixon  in  1971.  and  these  price  controls 
ire  still  in  effect  at.  the  time  of  the  OPEC 
ice  increase.  Precisely  because  of  this  price 
crease,  it  then  became  politically  difficult 

remove  the  domestic  price  controls  on  oil, 
lich  remain  in  effect  to  this  day — President 
prd,  having  refused  to  avail  himself  of  an 
>portunity  to  remove  them  in  1975  (  perhaps 
e  most  serious  economic  error  of  his  Presi- 
de) i .  President  Carter  has  now  promised 

decontrol  oil  over  the  next  two  years.  He 
so  wants  to  tax  away  much  of  the  ''windfall 
•ofits.'"  on  the  peculiar  theory  that  Americans 
ill  feel  better  about  paving  more  for  oil  if 
e  money  goes  to  the  government  rather 
i  an  to  oil  companies. 

Government  policy  has  therefore  skewed 
.e  oil  market  in  favor  of  foreign  rather  than 
imestic  production  (there  are  additional, 
implex  reasons  for  this),  but  government 
ilicy  even  more  seriously  skewed  natural- 
*s  production  in  favor  of  the  free  rather  than 
ie  regulated  market.  Leaseholders  and  land- 
wners  who  wanted  to  sell  their  wares  were 
lite  happy  to  do  so — as  long  as  the  pipeline 
•  which  the  well  was  connected  did  not  cross 
state  line.  For  example,  in  1973  Gov.  Edwin 
dwards  announced  that  a  large  natural-gas 
eld  had  been  discovered  in  Plaquemines  Par- 
h,  in  southern  Louisiana.  It  contained  enough 
as  to  fill  all  of  New  Orleans's  energy  needs 


for  fifty  years.  The  problem  was  that  the  only 
pipeline  anywhere  m  ar  the  field  went  head- 
ing straight  off  to  Washington  and  New  York. 
The  governor  announced  that  the  field  would 
not,  therefore,  be  developed  until  it  could  be 
reached  by  an  intrastate  pipeline.  Why  send 
the  gas  to  the  very  people  who  were  ordering 
that  it  be  sold  at  a  fraction  of  its  value? 

The  South  had  lost  the  other  war  between 
the  states,  but  this  skirmish  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  lose.  Since  the  most  important 
producing  states  were  in  the  South,  govern- 
ment policy  had  indeed  created  new  hostil- 
ities. The  way  many  residents  of  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Louisiana  saw  it — and  not  just  oil- 
men in  those  states  but  almost  anyone  who 
read  the  newspapers — the  people  up  there  in 
New  \ork  and  Washington  and  Boston  were 
reluctant  to  look  for  oil  and  gas  themselves, 
especially  offshore,  because  to  do  so  might 
spoil  their  view  or  pollute  the  beach  or  make 
the  air  dusty.  "Thanks,  but  no  thanks,"  the 
northerners  were  perceived  as  saying  to  the 
South.  "\  ou  go  on  drilling  up  your  bayous 
or  swamps  or  whatever  it  is  you  have  down 
there,  and  go  on  sending  us  the  stuff  at  one- 
eighth  of  its  true  value!" 

One  might  interpolate  here  the  basic  point 
that  the  energy  crisis  has  often  not  been  un- 
derstood because  people  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  quite  ordinary  economic  incentives 
(sometimes  disparaged  as  "lemonade-stand  eco- 
nomics" I  apply  on  the  large  scale  of  the  natu- 
ral-gas industry  just  as  much,  and  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  as  on  the  small  scale  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  problem  has  been  that  a  number  of 
quite  influential  people — Congressmen,  for  ex- 
ample— believe  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case, 
even  if  in  fact  it  is.  Pro-regulation  liberals 
in  W  ashington — people  who  may  in  some  in- 
stances have  arrived  in  the  capital  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  bought  a  house  there 
in  1961.  and  since  seen  the  value  of  that  house 
increase  by  a  factor  of  eight — would  perfectly 
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well  understand  that  a  "housing  shortage" 
would  result  if  President  Carter,  taking  pity 
on  newcomers,  were  somehow  to  decree  that 
no  house  in  the  capital  could  be  sold  above 
a  certain  (low)  price.  Houses  would  not  be 
sold,  and  a  "housing  crisis"  would  ensue.  In 
the  same  way — just  the  same  way — there  was 
an  energy  crisis.  With  energy,  however,  the 
advocate  of  regulation  is  inclined  to  say  that 
things  ought  to  be  different.  Perhaps  he  is 
right,  but  in  reality  they  are  not  different.  Nor 
will  they  be  until  the  day  comes  when  the  gov- 
ernment passes  laws  compelling  landowners 
to  extract  their  natural  gas,  compelling  them 
to  sell  it  on  the  interstate  market,  and  so  on. 
Perhaps,  then,  the  problem  has  been  that  some 
lawmakers  have  not  fully  appreciated  how 
much  the  economic  system  depends  on — and 
is  at  the  mercy  of — voluntary  behavior. 

As  a  result,  bumper  stickers  began  appear- 
ing in  the  South  recommending  that  Yankees 
should  be  allowed  to  "Freeze  in  the  Dark." 
Congressmen,  "consumer  advocates,"  and  a 
new  breed  of  "energy  activists"  from  the  big 
consuming  regions  of  the  Northeast  then  be- 
gan retaliating  with  accusations  that  natural 
gas  was  being  "withheld"  from  the  market. 
Perpetual  confusion  has  surrounded  this 
point,  since  there  are  two  senses  in  which 
"withholding"  can  occur.  To  their  own  detri- 
ment, the  oil  and  gas  companies  have  not 
done  a  satisfactory  job  of  explaining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two. 
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"1001  years  of  natural  gas" 

HE  confusion  arises  because  the  com- 
panies have  denied  (truthfully,  as  far 
as  anyone  has  been  able  to  show) 
that  any  illegal  withholding  of  gas  re- 
-that  is  to  say,  "shutting  in"  wells  that 
Iready  delivering  gas  under  contract. 


Natural-Gas  Reserves  and  Consumption 


YEAR 

PROVED 

CONSUMP- 

years' 

RESERVES 

TION 

SUPPLY 

TCF 

TCF 

1967 

292.9 

18.2 

15.9 

1968 

287.3 

19.6 

14.8 

1969 

275.1 

21.0 

13.3 

1<J70 

290.7 

22.0 

13.2 

1971 

278.8 

22.5 

12.6 

1972 

266.1 

22.7 

11.8 

197.3 

249.9 

22.5 

11.0 

1971 

237.1 

21.4 

11.1 

1975 

228.2 

19.2 

11.6 

1976 

216.0 

20.2 

11.1 

1977 

208.9 

19.6 

10.7 

source:  American  Gas  Association  "Gas  Facts' 


But  there  was  another  sense  in  which  of  cour 
withholding  occurred,  in  which  newly  discc 
ered  gas  was  committed  to  the  intrastate  m 
ket  ( as  nearly  all  new  gas  was )  or  simp 
was  never  taken  out  of  the  ground  at  all.  G 
industry  spokesmen  call  this  "economic  wit 
holding,"  and  it  has  been  widely  pract 
ever  since  the  disparity  between  the  two  pric 
opened  up  in  the  early  1970s. 

The  moral  here  seems  to  be  that  as  Ion 
government  has  only  a  tenuous  or  partial  gr 
over  an  industry  (as  was  the  case,  of  cours 
with  the  FPC's  control  over  the  natural-g 
industry)  the  result  is  likely  to  be  chaoti 
Better  to  have  a  complete  grip  (which  in  th 
case  would  involve  the  power  to  order  peop 
to  take  oil  and  gas  out  of  the  ground  i .  or  t 
grip  at  all  I  which  would  have  entailed  dereg 
lation  of  the  wellhead  price  ) . 

The  deregulation  "option"  was  continual 
resisted,  however,  by  many  Congressmen  a 
consumerists,  who  had  by  this  time  becon 
falsely  persuaded  that  we  were  "running  oul 
of  natural  gas  I  in  which  case  rationing,  n 
the  free  market,  became  the  moral  imperative 

To  many  people,  the  conclusion  that  we  wet 
running  out  of  fossil  fuel  has  always  seeme 
reasonable,  because  it  is  based  on  a  prem 
that  is  self-evident  although  misleading.  N 
ural  gas  is  "finite"  and  "nonrenewable"  ( 
the  argument  runs  I .  therefore  we  are  runni 
out  of  it.  No  one  seems  to  have  pointed  ot 
what  a  coincidence  it  was  that  we  should  fin 
ourselves  to  be  "running  out"  of  natura 
just  at  the  time  when  a  large  gap  opened  i 
between  the  regulated  and  the  free-mark 
price. 

Again,  the  industry  did  not  help  its  o 
cause  here  by  casually  releas 
with  "natural-gas  reserves 
industry  understood,  but  that 
of  them  grappling  with  "energy"  for  the  fir 
time,  did  not.  Typical  of  many  such  cases  w 
a  cover  story  in  Neivsweek  in  January,  197 
complete  with  photographs,  headlined:  u. 

FLEL  RESERVES:  HOW  LONG  WILL  THEY  LAST 

Superimposed  on  a  picture  of  a  natural-g£ 
pipeline  was  the  figure:  eleven  years.  (I 
the  main  text,  the  reader  was  admonishe 
that  "with  but  6  percent  of  the  world  s  poj 
ulation.  the  U.S.  guzzles  33  percent  of  th 
globe's  energy.")  The  reader  was  not  tol 
what  the  word  reserves  meant,  however.  Th 
problem  with  it  is  that  it  suggests  to  the  ui 
wary  a  known  quantity,  arrived  at  after  ever 
conceivable  subterranean  cavity  has  been  r 
connoitered,  measured,  and  its  contents  qua 
tified. 

There  are  three  categories  of  reserves- 
"proved."  "probable,"  and  "possible" — an 
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e  figures  that  we  hear  whenever  the  energy 
isis  is  discussed  are  proved  reserves:  very 
mservative  figures  that  describe  a  working 
ventory  of  natural  gas  in  wells  that  have  al- 
ady  been  drilled.  As  the  cost  of  drilling  a 
is  well  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
jn  dollars,  on  average,  and  as  with  any  given 
jre  there  is  only  a  one-in-ten  chance  of  find- 
ig  gas,  it  does  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn 
iat  the  vast  majority  of  potential  gas-bearing 
idiments  have  not  been  drilled  at  all.  The 
isleading  nature  of  the  figure  given  in  News- 
eek  (and  in  many  other  journals  at  that 
me)  becomes  apparent  when  one  considers 
iat  now,  six  years  later,  U.S.  proved  reserves 
uount  not  to  a  5-year  supply  but  to  a  10.74- 
;ar  supply. 

The  point  is  that,  as  with  any  other  com- 
modity, producers  and  sellers  do  not  need  to 
3ep  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  "inven- 
•ry"  on  hand.  It  is  not  economical  to  do  so. 
eserve  figures  therefore  tell  us  not  so  much 
jout  what  is  underground  so  much  as  about 
hat  projected  future  demand  will  be;  this  re- 
dts  in  the  producers'  drilling  only  enough  to 
ave  a  sufficient  supply  "in  reserve,"  just  as 
&P  managers  must  decide  how  large  a  supply 
E  Yuban  or  Maxwell  House  they  shall  have 
in  reserve."  When  all  of  this  is  taken  into  ac- 
junt,  and  especially  when  the  incentive  pro- 
ided  by  market  prices  is  included,  the  Wall 
treet  Journal's  1977  estimate  of  "1001  years 
f  natural  gas"  seems  closer  to  the  mark. 

The  Congressional  debate 

rHlS,  then,  was  the  situation  when  the 
Carter  Administration  came  to  Wash- 
ington: a  lot  of  natural  gas  available 
— at  a  price — in  the  producing  states; 
growing  scarcity  in  the  consuming  states, 
a  1976  Carter  had  made  a  campaign  prom- 
>e  to  deregulate  natural  gas,  but  in  retrospect 
:  seems  clear  that  he  just  said  that  because 
e  was  in  Oklahoma  that  day.  Most  probably 
e  didn't  understand  the  issue  at  all — the 
orld  of  oil  independents,  roughnecks,  and 
'ildcatters  being  about  as  remote  from  his 
afe  little  squared-away,  government-regu- 
ited,  government-subsidized  world  of  peanut 
torage  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  And  to 
le  extent  that  Carter  might  have  under- 
tood  the  oil  and  gas  industry  he  would 
ave  thoroughly  disapproved  of  it  as  a  man- 
estation  of  entrepreneurial  recklessness  very 
luch  akin  to  gambling:  fortunes  made  or 
>st  at  the  turn  of  a  drill — a  fundamentally 
Timoral  world,  not  at  all  like  the  safely  in- 
remental  climate  of  civil  servitude  (5  per- 


cent per  annum  increase  for  everyone)  in 
which  he  had  spent  his  entire  life.  Not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  he  soon  perceived  the  ener- 
gy crisis  to  be  the  moral  equivalent  of  war. 
He  smote  the  oil  companies  hip  and  thigh, 
denounced  the  special  interests,  and  vowed 
to  veto  anything  resembling  a  deregulation 
bill  that  might  come  out  of  Congress. 

He  brandished  a  National  Energy  Plan,  in 
which  the  intention  was  to  do  away  with  the 
dual  natural-gas  market  by  extending  price 
controls  to  the  intrastate  market.  Professor 
Edward  Mitchell,  a  frequently  consulted  ex- 
pert on  energy  matters,  has  called  this  a 
"shortage  policy."  Carter,  of  course,  was  by 
this  time  surrounded  by  advisers  for  whom 
shortages  were  a  dream  come  true:  nice  short- 
ages. (Now  you  see  why  this  is  such  an  ideo- 
logical issue!)  With  shortages,  people  could 
be  exhorted  to  make  sacrifices;  taxes  could 
be  imposed  to  encourage  conservation;  and 
then  these  taxes  could  be  repaid  to  the  needy 
or  the  worthy — people  who  insulated  their 
houses,  for  example.  At  any  rate,  the  Carter 
team  would  have  a  lot  of  tax  money  to  re- 
distribute, by  way  of  favors.  In  short,  energy 
could  be  made  into  another  income  redistri- 
bution program. 

There  were,  it  was  true,  one  or  two  clouds 
on  the  horizon,  such  as  the  director  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Dr.  Vincent  McEl- 
vay,  who  did  a  naughty  thing,  giving  a  speech 
in  Boston  in  which  he  said  that  domestic  nat- 
ural-gas reserves  were  huge  ("about  ten  times 
the  energy  value  of  all  [previous]  oil,  gas, 
and  coal  reserves  of  the  United  States  com- 
bined"). He  was  fired  shortly  after  that 
(they  implied  he  was  too  old),  as  was  Dr. 
Christian  Knudsen,  the  author  of  a  study  re- 
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TdW  Bethel!  leased  by  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
-  ment  Administration  concluding  that  at  $2.25 

per  Mcf  the  nation  would  be  "awash"  with 
PRICE  FIXERS    natural  gas. 

The  only  problems  remaining  were  to  get 
Congress  to  approve  the  taxes,  and  to  pass  a 
bill  extending  price  controls  to  the  intrastate 
market.  Sen.  Russell  Long  put  a  stop  to  the 
taxes  after  the  House  had  gone  a  long  way 
toward  approving  Carter's  plan:  the  nation 
will  remain  permanently  in  the  Louisiana's 
Senator's  debt  for  this  achievement — a  rare 
instance  in  which  Congressional  seniority  was 
actually  put  to  good  purpose. 

As  for  the  extension  of  price  controls,  this 
turned  out  to  be  difficult,  too.  The  price  in  the 
intrastate  market  had  by  now  risen  to  about 
$2  per  Mcf,  and  at  this  price  more  and  more 
drilling  and  more  drilling  rigs  were  being  set 
up — in  fact  there  weren't  enough  rigs  to  go 
around — and  more  and  more  gas  was  being 
found.  More  states  were  becoming  "producer" 
states,  too — not  just  in  the  South.  Several 
Western  states  were  finding  a  lot  of  gas:  Mon- 
tana, Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  for  example. 
Thus,  political  support  for  deregulation  was 
inevitably  growing  with  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Representatives 
took  Speaker  Thomas  P.  ("Tip")  O'Neill's 
advice  and  passed  the  natural-gas  bill  as  the 
Administration  had  proposed  it.  The  Senate 
went  in  the  opposite  direction,  however,  de- 
spite  tremendously  delaying  tactics  by  Sens. 
James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota  and  How- 
ard Metzenbaum  of  Ohio,  who  kept  the  Sen- 
ate up  all  night  at  one  point,  so  fearful  were 
they  that  a  deregulation  bill  would  pass.  But 
pass  it  did.  Thus,  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  would  have  to  reconcile  two 
hills  that  wholly  opposed  each  other:  one  remov- 
ing price  controls,  the  other  extending  them 
nationwide. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  an  interesting  devel- 
opment in  Texas.  By  the  end  of  1977,  the  high 
intrastate  price  had  produced  so  much  new  gas 
that  the  price  "turned  around"  and  started  to 
drop  well  below  the  $2  mark.  The  market  sys- 
tem was  working  exactly  as  it  was  supposed  to, 
in  other  words,  but  this  had  its  alarming  aspect, 
a-  Congress  by  this  time  was  debating  a  com- 
promise bill  that  would  unify  the  two  markets 
at  a  regulated  price  of  $1.75  (as  of  April  20, 
1977.  the  price  would  be  adjusted  for  in- 
flation so  that  by  1979,  when  such  a  bill  would 
become  law,  the  price  would  run  to  approxi- 
mately S2  per  Mcf).  If,  however,  the  free  mar- 
ket price  fell  much  helow  this,  there  would 
be  a  danger  that  Congress  would  perceive  it 
was  now  -etting  the  regulated  price  too  high: 
a  "floor    price,  in  other  words,  rather  than 


a  "ceiling"  price.  There  would  inevitably  i 
a  move  by  the  liberals  in  Congress  to  lower  t 
legislated  price  below  the  new  intrastate  levt 
( Indeed,  there  was  such  a  move.  ) 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  which  h 
authority  over  oil  and  gas  production  rat 
in  the  state,  came  to  the  rescue  at  this  cruci 
hour,  putting  into  effect  a  "conservatioi 
measure  limiting  output  of  gas,  thus  shorii 
up  the  price.  ( The  rationale  for  this,  as  na 
ural-gas  industry  spokesmen  never  tire  of  e 
plaining,  is  that  for  obscure  geological  reasoi 
more  gas  can  in  the  long  run  be  extracte 
from  a  well  if  it  is  taken  out  of  the  grour 
slowly. ) 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  intrastate  price  the 
held  steady  at  about  $1.95,  and  the  Congre 
sional  debate  continued  undisturbed  by  di 
tant  price  fluctuations.  A  coalition  of  centris 
led  by  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of  Washingto 
supported  the  new  Natural  Gas  Policy  Ac 
which  was  in  turn  opposed  by  an  unusual  a 
liance  of  conservatives  from  the  producin 
states  (who  didn't  want  the  government  ii 
terfering  with  their — comparatively — fre 
markets ) ,  and  those  on  the  ideological  Lef 
such  as  Senators  Metzenbaum  and  Edwar 
F.  Kennedy  (who  thought  the  proposed  neA 
regulated  price  was  too  high). 


Consumer  versus  produce: 


The  transcript  of  the  natural-gas  de 
bate  in  the  95th  Congress  covers  bun 
dreds  of  pages  of  the  Congressiona 
Record.  But  one  frequently  heard  ar 
gument  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  ar 
chives  and  examined  before  it  is  entirely  los 
from  view.  This  is  the  claim  by  those  wfu 
opposed  deregulation — and  Senator  Kenned) 
was  typical  in  this  respect — that  they  were 
looking  out  for  the  interests  of  "consumers' 
by  preventing  the  price  from  climbing. 

The  significant  point  is  that  when  a  cus 
tomer  in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  buys 
natural  gas,  only  20  percent  of  his  bill  pays 
for  gas;  the  rest  helps  to  pay  for  the  pipeline 
that  brought  the  gas  almost  2.000  miles  to 
hi-  home.  Thus  an  increase  in  the  wellhead 
price  of  gas  adds  only  a  small  fraction  to  do- 
mestic gas  bills.  But — because  the  pipeline 
must  be  amortized  anyway — if  gas  supplies 
are  interrupted  or  reduced,  as  they  were  in 
the  1970s  (because  of  the  diversion  of  new 
supplies  to  the  intrastate  market),  then  the 
consumer's  bill  will  rise  considerably  because 
the  constant  pipeline  costs  must  be  "loaded" 
onto  a  diminished  number  of  customers. 
Therefore,  regulated  ( Continued  on  page  104) 
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Putting  Aquinas  together  again 

by  Cullen  Murphy 

HE  via  appia  rolls 
across  the  Pontine 
Marshes  and  hugs  the 
Italian  coast  between 
Naples  and  Rome, 
but  the  Via  Latina, 
several  miles  inland, 
was  always  the  pre- 
ferred route  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  preacher 
general  at  the  University  of  Naples,  regent 
master  in  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
Angelic  Doctor,  Dominican  priest,  philoso- 
pher, saint. 

Cullen  Murphy  is  an  associate  editor  of  The  Wilson  Quarterly. 
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He  was  born  in  1225  at  the  castle  of  Roccasecca, 
which  guards  the  Via  Latina  near  Aquino.  While 
traveling  along  the  road  forty-nine  years  later,  he 
struck  his  head  against  an  overhanging  branch  and 
suffered  the  subdural  hematoma  to  which,  latter- 
day  physicians  surmise,  he  presently  succumbed. 
The  Church  mourned  the  loss  of  her  philosopher, 
struck  down  in  his  prime.  Yet  when  death  took 
Thomas  on  that  March  morning  in  1274,  he  was 
in  fact  broken,  physically  and  mentally.  He  had 
written  nothing  in  three  months,  and,  when  pressed 
by  Reginald  of  Piperno,  his  scribe  and  friend,  ex- 
plained darkly  that  "after  what  I  have  seen"  every- 
thing he  had  published  "seemed  as  straw." 

Thomas  entered  religious  life  at  the  age  of  five, 
groomed  by  his  parents  to  become  (like  his  uncle) 
abbot  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Monte  Cassino, 
a  position  of  considerable  power.  Thomas  shunned 
the  prospect,  foiling  his  parents'  plans  by  joining 
the  Dominicans,  an  impoverished,  mobile,  and  stu- 
dious order  of  priests  founded  by  Dominic  de 
Guzman  in  1216.  The  rule  of  the  order  was  strict. 
Thomas  was  obliged  to  walk  wherever  he  went,  be 
it  to  Rome  or  Paris,  Lyons  or  Cologne.  This  may 
account  for  his  complexion,  which  contemporaries 
compared  to  "ripe  wheat."  He  was  a  hulking,  gentle, 
tongue-tied  man,  nicknamed  the  "Dumb  Ox"  by 
his  Dominican  brothers.  Albert  the  Great,  Thomas's 


teacher,  was  of  another  opinion.  Someday,  h 
predicted,  his  pupil's  bellowing  would  "resoun 
throughout  the  earth." 

Saint  Thomas  today  enjoys  exalted  status  as  th 
Roman  Catholic  Church's  foremost  theologian  an 
philosopher.  (His  is  the  only  proper  name  to  b 
found  in  the  Code  of  Canon  Law.)  In  times 
intellectual  crisis,  the  Church  routinely  rests  h 
weight  on  Thomistic  philosophy,  as  she  did  durin 
the  Counter-Reformation  and,  three  centuries  late 
during  the  Modernist  Controversy.  In  the  Summ 
Theologiae  and  the  Summa  Contra  Gentiles,  Thorn 
himself  took  on  the  doctrinal  threat  from  Gree 
science  and  philosophy  (lately  reintroduced  into  th 
West  by  the  Arabs)  and  in  the  process  systematize 
Christian  theology  in  Aristotelian  fashion.  The  fii 
of  these  works  was  written  for  "beginners,"  the  se 
ond  for  "unbelievers,"  which  perhaps  accounts  fo 
the  attractiveness  of  Saint  Thomas  to  thinkers  in  th 
centuries  since,  who  have  always  found  him  reaso 
able  and  somehow  modern,  whatever  "modern'"  h 
happened  to  mean. 


Suffering  the  saint  gladl 


HERE    IS    A  congeni 
stretch  of  the  Via  Latin 
thirteen  miles  southeas 
of  Rome  that  Thoma 
Aquinas  knew  especia 
ly  well,  where  the  roa 
slices  through  catacom 
and  into  the  Alban  Hil 
The    water    was  good 
and  nearby  were  fai 
friends,  at  the  Molar 
Castle.  Thomas  stopped  at  the  castle  one  day  wi 
Reginald  of  Piperno,  who  was  dying  of  tertia 
fever.  The  doctors  had  given  up  hope.  That  nigh 
Thomas  placed  some  relics  of  Saint  Agnes  on  hi 
friend's  chest,  and  Reginald  recovered  at  once.  Ac 
cording  to  an  eyewitness,  the  household  celehratec 
with  "special  solemnity  and  a  good  dinner." 

The  incident  accounts  for  one  of  a  paltry  three 
miracles  Thomas  is  reputed  to  have  performed  dur 
ing  his  lifetime.  (He  later  cured  a  woman  "afflictec 
with  a  flow  of  blood."  and,  several  days  before  hi; 
death,  changed  some  sardines,  which  he  disliked 
into  herrings.  )  The  "devil's  advocate,"  whose  officia 
task  it  was  to  oppose  Thomas's  canonization  as  i 
saint,  deemed  these  insufficient  signs  of  sanctity 


ope  John  XXII  disagreed,  generously  allowing,  in 
321,  that  Thomas  had  performed  as  many  miracles 
$  he  had  resolved  philosophical  questions.  Since 
leSumma  Theologiae  alone  contains  512  questions, 
,669  articles,  and  some  10,000  objections  with 
?plies.  Thomas's  elevation  to  sainthood  was  ap- 
roved  forthwith. 

Barring  a  miracle  we  don"t  know  about,  Thomas 
'ould  not  have  been  familiar  with  the  present  friars' 
ohm'  in  the  village  of  Grottaferrata,  several  hun- 
red  yards  from  the  Molara  Castle  and  the  Via 
,alina.  There,  at  the  command  of  the  pope  and 
nder  the  banner  of  the  Leonine  Commission,  Do- 
linican  priests  are  toiling  to  bring  forth,  in  the 
riginal  medieval  Latin,  the  first  critical  edition  of 
Bmas's  three  great  theological  syntheses,  nine 
lisputations,  twenty-seven  commentaries,  five  po- 
Kics,  six  treatises,  five  expert  opinions,  sixteen 
2tters,  and  seven  sermons.  The  project  was  begun 
inder  Pope  Leo  XIII,  100  years  ago:  another  100 
ears  may  see  it  finished. 

The  Leonine  editors  take  a  special  interest  in 
Aquinas  because,  as  Dominican  priests,  they  are 
worn  to  reverence  his  person  and  defend  his  writ- 
figs.  With  their  colleagues  in  Rome,  Washington, 
■twain,  and  Ottawa,  the  scholars  at  Grottaferrata 
iave  spent  every  day  for  thirty  years  poring  over 
■Hisands  of  medieval  manuscripts  from  places  such 
is  Erfurt,  Parma.  Prague,  and  Zwettl.  They  have 
»een  given,  by  successive  popes,  the  freedom  of  the 
/atican  Library — the  rarest  of  privileges — and  have 
en  known  to  take  Aquinas's  700-year-old  hand- 
vritten  drafts  home  on  the  bus — rather  like  getting 
eave  to  borrow  a  Van  Dyck  or  two  from  the 
dermitage. 

Unfortunately,  since  few  of  these  original  drafts, 
>r  '"autographs,"  have  survived,  reconstructing  a 


single  book  as  Thomas  presumably  wrote  it  can 
take  up  to  fifteen  years.  Often  the  editors  are  re- 
duced to  working  from  sloppy,  error-filled  copies, 
or  even  more  corrupt  copies  of  copies,  generations 
removed  from  the  philosopher,  the  theory  being 
that  since  everything  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  to  be 
copied  by  hand  from  something  else,  some  link 
back  to  Aquinas  must  exist  somewhere.  Elaborate 
family  trees  of  each  manuscript  are  constructed, 
revised,  and  discarded.  "At  times,"  says  Grottafer- 
rata's  prior,  Fr.  Louis  Bataillon,  "one  feels  like 
Inspector  Maigret." 

Every  friar  has  a  specialty.  Fr.  Rene  Gauthier, 
the  librarian,  is  casually  known  to  his  brothers  at 
Grottaferrata  as  "Aristotle."  He  works  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night,  and  his  sharply  chiseled 
features  discourage  idle  conversation.  He  can  tell 
at  a  glance  if  Aquinas  is  using  the  twelfth-century 
Anonyma  translation  of  Aristotle's  Greek  Meta- 
physics or  Michael  Scot's  thirteenth-century  version. 

Other  Dominicans  relish  the  minutiae  of  ink,  and 
can  judge  in  seconds  whether  a  manuscript  has  been 
written  with  sour  gall  or  Aleppo  gall,  with  green  or 
blue  vitriol,  with  the  lees  of  wine,  black  amber, 
sugar,  or  fish-glue.  Fr.  Jordan  Peters,  a  Dutch  Do- 
minican, is  one  of  those  who  can  discern  the  dif- 
ference. "French  and  Italian  inks,"  he  explains  one 
dav,  "are  blacker  than  English  and  German,  and 
Spanish  is  the  darkest  of  all."  A  handy  maxim. 

Father  Peters  works  out  of  a  cluttered,  parch- 
ment-laden office  at  the  University  of  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas  (or  "Angelicum")  in  Rome,  a  prestigious 
Dominican  school  whose  alumni  include  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  His  feel  for  a  text  is  subtle  and  exact.  He 
eyes  the  format  of  the  page;  deftly  probes  the  shapes 
of  the  letters,  then  glances  at  the  method  of  abbrevi- 
ation. The  verdict:  "English,  late  thirteenth  century. 
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When  Englishmen  put  strokes  above  letters  to  make 
abbreviations,  the  strokes  were  usually  connected 
with  the  final  flourish  of  the  last  letter  they  had 
written."  He  points  to  the  manuscript.  "See,  like 


A  Frenchman  would  have  lifted  his  pen." 

The  twenty-two  friars  who  make  up  the  commis- 
sion receive  no  pay  for  their  work:  All  have  taken 
a  vow  of  perpetual  poverty,  along  with  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience.  The  Dominican  order  pro- 
vides every  priory  with  a  small  stipend  for  each 
priest,  and  the  money  is  held  in  common.  "If  I  want 
a  box  of  cigars,"  explains  Fr.  Peter  Gils,  a  Leonine 
editor  who  works  out  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  "I  go 
to  the  syndicus,  the  priest  who  handles  our  cash. 
There  is  rarely  any  problem."  The  friars  live  a 
monastic  life  of  prayer,  contemplation,  and  arduous 
scholarship  little  different  from  the  life  Aquinas 
lived.  They  lack  only  the  luxury  of  living  to  see 
their  work  completed. 


T  is  not  as  if  they  have  never 
known,  or  wanted,  another  life. 
Fr.  Louis  Bataillon,  sixty-five,  was 
trained  as  a  lawyer.  He  helped 
manage  a  Breton  fishing  port  be- 
fore becoming  a  Dominican.  Fr. 
Bertrand  Guyot,  fifty-nine,  who 
lives  with  Bataillon  at  Grottafer- 
rata,  was  trained  originally  as  a 
mathematician  —  "Mathematiqu.es 
pures,  pures,  pures,"  he  insists. 
Fr.  Joseph  Cos,  fifty-seven,  came 
to  the  job  after  seventeen  years  as  a  missionary 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Congo.  While  he 
was  on  leave  in  Belgium,  rebel  tribesmen  slaugh- 
tered his  companions  and  colleagues.  He  volun- 
teered for  the  commission.  Fr.  Hyacinthe  Dondaine, 
eighty-six,  a  mathematician  and  friend  of  theolo- 
gian Jacques  Maritain,  didn't  even  join  the  Domi- 
nican order  until  he  was  thirty-five.  And  Fr.  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  sixty,  the  current  (and  first  Ameri- 
can) president  of  the  Leonine  Commission,  was 
originally  an  engineer;  he  supervised  the  aerial 
mine-laying  effort  that  cut  off  Japan  from  Korea 
and  Manchuria  during  World  War  II. 

So  far  the  Leonine  editors  have  published  thirty- 
two  elegawt,  red-and-black,  leather-bound  folio  vol- 
umes of  the  works  of  Saint  Thomas — some  14,000 


pages  in  all.  In  addition  to  a  meticulously  reco  I 
structed  text,  each  volume  is  densely  glossed  wi  H 
Latin  footnotes.  Until  recently,  the  lengthy  explan  fil 
tory  prefaces  were  also  written  in  Latin — in  fine  ■ 
wrought  Latin,  if  Fr.  Rene  Gauthier's  is  any  in<  V 
cation. 

There  are  about  thirty  volumes  to  go.  But  tl  I 
commission  has  been  plagued  by  bad  luck  from  tl  p 
start.  The  combination  of  wars,  meddlesome  po 
tiffs,  and  lack  of  money  is  a  historic  combinatk  U 
for  disaster.  At  times  the  work  of  the  commissk  |j 
has  slowed  to  a  trickle;  occasionally  it  has  stopp 
altogether.  Today,  the  Leonine  editors  may  be  fa 
ing  the  greatest  crisis  yet,  as  the  thirteenth  centu: 
squares  off  for  a  final  bout  with  the  twentieth. 

Simply  put,  they  are  running  out  of  talent,  ar 
out  of  time.  Recruits  to  the  Dominican  order  a 
down  sharply,  part  of  a  general  trend  througho 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Moreover,  Latin,  on( 
the  Church's  lingua  franca,  has  been  dropped  froi 
every  seminary  in  every  nation  on  the  globe 
consequence  of  Vatican  II  reforms.  Yet  a  knowledg 
of  Latin — -specifically,  of  medieval  Latin,  mediev 
handwriting,  and  medieval  abbreviation — is  th 
sine  qua  non  of  membership  on  the  Leonine  Con 
mission.  "We  would  train  our  successors,"  Petf 
Gils  says,  "if  there  were  anyone  to  train." 

Morale  on  the  commission  somehow  remains  hig 
a  sense  of  humor  as  ironclad  a  prerequisite  ; 
fluency  in  Latin.  Often  the  latter  gives  rise  to  th 
former.  (At  the  commission's  Washington  branc 
precious  manuscripts  are  stored  in  a  stout  safe.  Th 
combination:  Verte  ad  sinistram  quater  usque  a 
sexaginta  septem,  ad  dextram  .  .  .  . )  But  the  ham 
writing  is  on  the  wall.  Of  the  twenty-two  Leonin 
editors,  fifteen  are  over  fifty-five  years  of  age,  nin 
are  over  sixty,  and  two — Fr.  Hyacinthe  Dond 
and  his  brother,  Antoine — are  into  their  eightie 
There  is  no  one  under  forty.  Of  the  priests  still  i 
their  prime,  two  are  seriously  ill.  Fr.  Maxi  del  Pozc 
the  American  section's  expert  on  Aristotle,  ha 
twice  had  operations  for  brain  tumors.  And  Fr.  Jo 
Cos,  an  authority  on  the  Naples  manuscript  of  th 
Metaphysics,  recently  suffered  a  crippling  strok 
that  left  his  right  arm,  his  writing  arm,  paralyzed 

In  his  recent  report  to  the  Master  General  of  th 
Dominican  order  in  Rome,  Fr.  William  Wallac 
noted  that  while  most  of  the  remaining  volumes  o 
the  Leonine  edition  have  either  been  started  o 
assigned,  "there  is  doubt  that  the  work  can 
maintained."  Father  Wallace's  report,  composed 
Latin  down  to  the  financial  statement  of  accept 
et  expensis,  is  not  a  happy  document. 

Sales  of  Leonine  volumes,  mostly  to  universit 
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braries,  are  steady  but  slow.  Last  year  the  com- 
rission  sold  two  sets  of  Aquinas's  Summa  Contra 
entiles,  bringing  the  total  number  sold  since  1965 
» almost  100.  From  the  commission's  point  of  view, 
ie  Contra  Gentiles  has  been  a  successful  volume, 
at  revenues  (each  book  costs  $50)  hardly  cover 
ie  $1  million  the  editors  have  spent  in  the  past 
fteen  years.  Hiring  laymen  to  help  with  the  work 
out  of  the  question.  (Several  laymen — like  me- 
evalist  James  T.  Reilly  and  paleographers  Carlo 
rassi  and  Bernardo  Bazan — donate  their  time  to 
ie  commission. ) 

Fr.  Peter  Gils,  in  Louvain,  believes  that  "fifteen 
ell-trained  scholars  working  every  day  for  fifty 
»ars  might  just  be  able  to  finish  the  job."  But  in 
)ld,  clinical  terms,  the  Leonine  Commission  may 
ot  have  fifty  years  or  even  thirty,  and  in  twenty 
sars  it  may  not  have  fifteen  men. 


The  last  scholastics 


first  learned  of  the  Leonine  Com- 
mission from  Fr.  Avery  Dulles,  a 
Jesuit  theologian  who  teacher  at 
Catholic  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.  I  laughed  when  he  told  me 
that  the  commission  had  already 
spent  two  of  Aquinas's  lifetimes 
trying  to  edit  what  the  saint  had 
managed  to  write  in  twenty-two 
years.  "It  was  the  common  view," 
wrote  Bartholomew  of  Capua,  "that 
[Thomas]  had  wasted  scarcely  a 
loment  of  his  time."  What  would  Bartholomew 
ave  thought  of  the  Leonine  Commission? 
I  drove  out  to  Catholic  University  shortly  after- 
ard  for  lunch  with  Fr.  William  Wallace,  who  in 
976  had  succeeded  the  late  (and  by  all  accounts 
jmarkable)  Fr.  Pierre  de  Contenson  as  president, 
r  praeses,  of  the  commission.  Father  Wallace  is 
n  active,  youthful-looking  gray-haired  scholar,  a 
pecialist  in  sixteenth-century  science,  and  author 
f,  among  other  books,  The  Scientific  Methodology 
f  Theodoric  of  Freiburg  and  Galileo's  Early  Note- 
ooks.  He  is  also  an  immensely  popular  teacher,  as 
omfortable  with  colleagues  at  the  Institute  for 
advanced  Study  in  Princeton  as  he  is  teaching 
hilosophy  of  science  to  a  class  of  100  nurses.  It 
5  not  hard  to  understand  why  Charles  Sweeney, 
n  the  eve  of  his  mission  over  Nagasaki,  sought 
ut  Father  Wallace  for  a  late-night  conversation  on 


the  ethics  of  the  atom  bomb.  (Both  men  were 
serving  with  the  313th  Bomb  Wing.) 

Father  Wallace  is  somehow  worldly,  urbane,  a 
man  of  affairs,  even  when  resplendent,  with  dan- 
gling black  rosary,  in  the  long  white  robes  of  his 
order.  He  displays  a  quiet,  energetic  confidence 
that  would  have  brought  him  to  the  top  in  any  pro- 
fession, a  characteristic  shared  with  every  member 
of  the  Leonine  Commission. 

He  lives  with  eighty  other  Dominicans  at  the 
Dominican  House  of  Studies,  a  vaguely  Flemish- 
Gothic  building  inflicted  on  the  Catholic  University 
campus  earlier  this  century.  When  blueprints  of 
the  house  were  sent  to  Rome  for  approval,  Church 
authorities  promptly  wired  back:  "Sintn?  angeli?" 
— "Are  they  angels?"  (The  architects  had  appar- 
ently left  out  the  bathrooms.)  Most  amenities  are 
available  now,  including  a  secular  food  service, 
there  being  an  even  greater  shortage  of  nuns  who 
will  cook  than  of  priests  to  be  fed  in  the  updated 
Catholic  Church. 

After  noon  prayers,  the  Dominican  friars  gather 
for  lunch  in  a  long,  spare  refectory,  its  windows 
opening  onto  a  columned  cloister. 

"What  most  people  want  to  know,"  Father  Wal- 
lace says,  "is  why  the  work  is  taking  us  so  long. 
That's  also  what  the  pope  wanted  to  know.  Our 
first  three  volumes  were  published  soon  after  Pope 
Leo  established  the  commission  in  1879.  That  wasn't 
fast  enough.  Leo  was  a  Thomist,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  neo-Thomist  revival  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  What  he  really  wanted  was  a  new  edition 
of  the  complete  works,  not  a  good  edition.  He 
wanted  it  yesterday,  for  the  seminaries.  And  he 
wanted  the  Summa  Theologiae  first.  The  Leonine 
editors  were  under  a  gun." 
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When  Leo's  intentions  became  clear,  the  Domin- 
icans severed  financial  ties  with  the  pope.  That  left 
them  in  semi-autonomous  penury.  Since  then,  with 
the  exception  of  -some  modest  crumbs  from  the 
pope's  table— $10,000  from  Paul  VI  in  1966,  for 
example — the  Dominicans  have  financed  the  ven- 
ture by  themselves.  Thanks  to  the  order's  vow  of 
poverty,  the  labor  is  free,  but  printing  costs  are 
high,  in  part  because  French  linotype  operators  in 
Limoges,  setting  pages  in  Latin,  can't  tell  when 
they've  made  a  mistake.  There  is  never  enough 
money.  Hence  the  limp  in  the  commission's  gait. 

"Then  there  is  the  matter  of  standards,"  Father 
Wallace  says.  "We  had  to  invent  our  own.  Nothing 
like  the  Leonine  edition  has  ever  been  done  before. 
How  can  you  tell  what  Thomas's  text  really  was? 
We  have  only  a  handful  of  his  handwritten  drafts, 
but  an  embarrassment  of  corrupt  copies,  thousands 
of  them,  spanning  two  centuries.  How  do  you  grope 
your  way  back?  And  where  are  all  the  manuscripts 
in  the  first  place?  Library  science  and  ancient 
documents  do  not  get  along.  I  was  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nacional  in  Madrid  in  1967  when  they  found 
Leonardo's  'lost'  notebooks.  They  weren't  lost.  They 
were  just  on  the  wrong  shelf  for  hundreds  of  years." 

Fr.  William  Conlan,  a  wry,  bespectacled  Domini- 
can, is  sharing  our  table.  He  joined  the  Leonine 
Commission  ten  years  ago  and  now  spends  his  time 
"collating":  comparing  manuscripts,  plotting  every 
difference  and  discrepancy,  every  changed  abbrevi- 
ation, every  jot  and  tittle  of  variance,  trying  to 
determine  the  provenance  of  each,  to  deduce  the 
father  from  its  spawn.  Where  was  the  manuscript 
transcribed?  Was  it  copied  from  an  original  draft 
by  Aquinas?  Dictated?  Copied  from  another  copy? 

The  work  spins  off  on  tangents.  "We  have  to 
know  how  the  |>ul>li-liini_r  industry  worked  in  Paris," 
Father  Conlan  explains.  "After  all,  that  was  how 
Saint  Thomas's  books  got  around.  We  have  to  know 
what  copies  of  what  books  he  was  using.  We're 
working  here  on  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics.  Thomas  used  three  different  transla- 
tions of  the  book  at  different  times.  Maybe  four. 
It's  a  nightmare." 

Sorting  things  out  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
few  medieval  scribes,  scholars,  or  painters  ever 
signed  their  work.  Of  the  four-score  surviving  manu- 
scripts of  the  Metaphysics,  for  example,  only  one 
is  signed  (by  John  of  Frankenstein).  The  Leonine 
editors  regard  scribe  John's  signature  as  a  breach 
of  taste.  They  themselves  cherish  virtual  anonymity. 
The  names  of  a  Leonine  volume's  editors  are  men- 
tioned Oiily  once,  if  at  all,  in  the  preface,  in  6-point 
type. 


ROM    THE  PERSPECTIVE 

1979  it  is  hard  to  gau 
the  immensity  of  the  Le 
nine  Commission's 
But  consider  a  "worst  casi 
scenario  beginning,  say,  i 
1256.  Young  Thomas 
teaching  at  the  Universit 
of  Paris.  He  rises  befoi 
dawn  every  morning  to  pre 
pare  the  lectures  he  wi 
turn  into  books.  He  is  li 
ing  at  the  Convent  of  Sai: 
Jacques  on  the  Left  Banl 
where  Latin  is  so  prevalei 
that. despite  ten  years  in  Pa 
is,  he  never  learns  Frencl 
It  is  a  crowded  univers 
ty,  overrunning,  the  Lati 
Quarter  with  its  ninet 
buildings  and  its  great 
'ray  of  Irrefragable  and  Invincible  Doctors.  Th 
noise  from  the  narrow  street  filters  in  through  th 
windows  where  Thomas  is  lecturing  on  the  Ser 
tences  of  Peter  Lombard.  In  1256,  the  university 
seetjbing  with  anti-Dominican  sentiment,  and  th 
archers  of  King  Louis  IX — Saint  Louis — stan 
guard  atop  the  roof  of  Saint  Jacques  to  quell  di: 
turbances. 

Has  Thomas  written  out  his  remarks  on  Lon 
bard?  Probably.  If  he  has,  they  are  scribbled  in 
fast,  sprawling  hand  that  resembles  pigeon  track 
in  sand.  I  He  had  never  been  taught  calligraphy. 
Even  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  known  as  th 
littera  illegibilis,  and  Thomas's  closest  associate 
including  trusty  Reginald  of  Piperno,  had  nearly  a 
much  trouble  reading  it  as  modern  scholars  d< 
( Today,  only  the  Leonine  Commission's  Frs.  Petf 
Gils  and  Joe  Cos  can  read  Aquinas  s  hand  wit 
accuracy  and  ease.) 

After  class,  Thomas  amends  and  revises  his  let 
ture,  then  gives  it  to  one  of  his  secretaries  to  mak 
a  fair  copy.  If  the  Leonine  editors  are  luck} 
Aquinas's  handwritten  draft  will  survive  for  70 
years,  enabling  them  to  go  right  to  the  Ox's  mout 
to  establish  the  restored  text. 

Usually,  the  editors  are  not  lucky.  In  the  cas 
of  the  commentary  on  Lombard,  scarcely  one-fourt 
p\i>ts  in  autograph.  So  they  must  work  instead  froi 
the  secretary's  copy,  or  from  copies  of  his  cop] 
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■bmas's  secretaries  are  diligent  men,  but,  after 
11,  they  are  only  men.  They  strain  to  read  his  writ- 
ig.  If  the  penmanship  is  especially  atrocious, 
'nomas  may  fall  hack  on  reading  his  own  writing 
|  loud.  The  solution  is  fraught  with  its  own  prob- 
>m>:  the  secretary  misses  words  continually,  his 
ar  plays  tricks  on  him,  he  misunderstands  the  mean- 
tig  of  a  sentence,  he  skips  a  sentence. 

When  the  dictation  or  copying  is  over,  Thomas 
xamines  the  transcript.  Of  course,  he  is  a  busy 
lan.  He  is  hard  at  work  on  Being  and  Essence  and 

half-dozen  other  works.  It  is  Lent  and  he  must 
repare  for  the  fortnightly  quodlibetal  ("what- 
ou-wih1")  discussions — off-the-cuff  debates  where 
e  is  the  target.  The  atmosphere  at  the  university 
;  tense,  and  Thomas  is  a  nervous  man.  Perhaps  he 
loesn't  give  the  editing  the  time  it  deserves.  His 
itations  are  not  quite  exact.  Even  when  they  are, 
tie  text  he  is  using  may  be  faulty. 

Assume  that  Thomas,  despite  the  inevitable 
rrors,  approves  a  version  of  his  lecture  to  be  "pub- 
ished."  A  clean  copy,  or  exemplar,  is  made  and 
I  eposited  with  the  university  stationarii — ''vulgarly 
ailed  booksellers,"  according  to  one  early  docu- 
nent.  The  exemplar  is  divided  into  peciae,  loose 
ections  of  eight  pages  each.  The  peciae  are  then 
ented  out  individually  to  students  for  copying.  In 
he  days  before  printing,  there  was  no  other  way 
or  textbooks  to  be  circulated. 

Now  the  trouble  begins. 

Let  us  say  that  Odo,  a  young  Flemish  student, 
rants  to  make  a  copy  of  Aquinas's  commentaries 
n  Lombard.  By  1286,  nineteen  of  Thomas's  works 
'ere  available  in  the  university  bookstore.  The 
ommentaries  on  Lombard,  in  215  peciae,  rented 
or  10  soldi. * 

Odo  goes  to  the  stationer  and  rents,  for  a  week, 
he  first  pecia.  Since  his  family  has  made  a  killing 
n  textiles,  and  his  father  is  grudgingly  generous, 
)do  needn't  do  the  transcribing  himself.  Instead, 
ie  engages  one  of  the  poorer  students  to  do  it  for 
dm,  a  common  practice. 

The  student  is  from  Thuringia  or  some  such 
•lace,  and  his  Latin  isn't  very  good.  He  is  also 

*  A  soldus  (=  sou  =  shilling)  was  composed  of  twelve 
lenarii  (or  pence),  but  its  actual  value  in  modern  cur- 
•ency  is  impossible  to  fix  from  contemporary  documents. 
Relative  values  are  also  elusive.  In  1281,  the  Latin  Quar- 
er  house  of  Nicholas,  the  image-maker,  was  assessed  at 
»0  soldi — presumably  the  amount  of  his  tax.  Without 
■Swing  the  tax  rate,  this  isn't  very  helpful.  In  1274,  the 
ialary  of  the  janitor  at  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne  was 
ixed  at  12  soldi.  However,  no  time  span  was  specified. 
(The  fine  for  missing  vespers  was  2  denarii.  By  all  ac- 
iounts,  books  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  expensive. 


getting  paid  by  the  page,  and  so  works  as  fast  as 
he  can.  He  mistakes  how  much  he  can  fit  onto  the 
parchment.  His  writing  gets  smaller  and  smaller  as 
he  m  ars  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  he  begins 
abbreviating  madly,  making  up  contractions  if  he 
must.  Where  he  cannot  read  a  word  he  leaves  a 
blank.  By  chance  he  copies  out,  say,  judex  on  line 
3,  and  when  he  turns  back  to  the  manuscript  his 
eye  falls  on  judex  on  line  7,  and  he  accidentally 
picks  up  from  there.  The  nib  of  his  quill  pen  de- 
teriorates, but  he'll  be  damned  before  he  cuts  him- 
self a  new  one.  He  finishes  the  work  and  goes  back 
to  Odo  for  his  pittance. 

Odo,  meanwhile,  has  gone  to  the  stationer  to  get 
a  second  pecia  to  be  copied.  The  stationer  has  two 
copies  of  the  commentaries  on  Lombard — it  is  the 
most  widely  used  book  on  campus — and  instead  of 
giving  Odo  pecia  2  of  copy  A,  he  gives  him  pecia  2 
of  copy  B.  The  stationer  doesn't  care.  He  is  bored 
and  surly.  Besides,  both  copies  are  theoretically 
identical. 

In  fact,  of  course,  each  is  riddled  with  its  own 
distinctive  errors.  And  so  our  impoverished  under- 
graduate copies  out  pecia  2  of  copy  B  and  then 
perhaps  pecia  3  of  copy  A,  and  so  on  through  the 
entire  work,  splicing  the  two  versions  together.  (This 
is  precisely  what  happened  to  the  fifty-three  peciae 
of  Aquinas's  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics,  and 
the  Dominicans  at  Catholic  University  have  yet  to 
sort  it  out. ) 

Twenty  years  go  by.  Odo's  nephew  (or  perhaps 
his  "nephew")  is  now  at  the  university,  and  be- 
cause manuscripts  are  precious  things,  the  two  cop- 
ies of  the  commentaries  on  Lombard  in  the  sta- 
tioner's office  are  the  same  ones  his  uncle  had  used. 
When  young  Odo  rents  it,  it  has  suffered  thirty 
years  of  wear  and  tear.  Well-minded  know-it-alls 
have  "corrected"  the  original.  From  careless  han- 
dling, whole  words  and  sentences  have  disappeared. 
The  margins,  as  in  any  second-hand  text,  are  filled 
with  little  prayers,  jokes,  drawings,  and  graffiti. 

Odo,  like  his  uncle,  hires  an  indigent  student 
who  also  makes  a  slipshod  transcription  of  what  is 
now  an  even  more  corrupt  text.  Most  likely  he  will 
transfer  the  offhand  marginal  quips — "here  I 
stopped,"  "damn  the  stationer" — onto  his  own 
copy,  thinking  them  part  of  the  text.  Or  he  may  be 
too  bleary-eyed  to  care. 

This  goes  on  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  first  printed  editions  of  Saint 
Thomas's  writings  appear.  At  this  point  there  exist 
about  45,000  manuscripts  of  his  two-dozen  major 
works.  They  are  scattered  throughout  Europe,  for 
each  scholar  has  returned  home — to  Valencia,  Leip- 
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zig,  York,  wherever — with  his  "twenty  bokes  clad 
in  blak  or  reed,"  like  Chaucer's  Oxford  clerk.  The 
genealogy  is  tangled,  the  quality  bad.  Still,  all  can 
trace  their  chromosomes  directly  back  to  Thomas. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  advent  of  printing,  manu- 
scripts become  less  valuable.  Monasteries,  now 
stocked  with  printed  books,  throw  out  their  manu- 
scripts or  sell  them  off  as  scrap.  Butchers  use  parch- 
ment to  wrap  up  pork  chops.  Publishers  use  it  to 
make  bindings.  ("Scratch  the  cover  of  a  sixteenth- 
century  book,"  Fr.  Jordan  Peters  says,  "and  you 
will  find  a  fourteenth-century  manuscript.")  Wars, 
floods,  and  fires  take  their  toll.  Aristocrats  hoard 
great  collections,  then  die;  the  heirs  call  in  an  auc- 
tioneer to  supervise  the  diaspora.  Some  manuscripts 
simply  crumble  into  dust.* 

,  Now  it  is  1979.  Perhaps  10  percent  of  the  original 
stock  of  manuscripts  has  survived,  some  only  as 
fragments.  The  task  of  the  Leonine  Commission  is 
to  reverse  the  process,  to  follow  the  clues  back 
through  time,  to  explore  the  tributaries  in  search 
of  the  source.  Doing  this  for  Aquinas's  commen- 
tary on  the  Metaphysics  has  already  taken  the 
American  section  of  the  commission  twelve  years. 


Paleographical  secrets 


N  THE  BARE,  whitewashed 
editorial  offices  at  Cath- 
olic University,  Fr.  Wil- 
liam Conlan  and  another 
Dominican,  Fr.  Kenneth 
Harkins,  spend  their 
days  hunched  over  a  row 
of  expensive  microfilm 
readers.  On  the  screen: 
densely  scriven  manu- 
scripts from  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Magni- 
fying glasses,  red  translucent  rulers,  and  a  cen- 
tury of  accumulated  experience  suffice  to  pry  loose 
their  secrets. 

*Thomas  himself  fared  little  better.  "Although  Thomas 
had  come  to  the  end  of  his  journey,"  says  biographer 
J.  A.  Weisheipl  of  the  saint's  death,  "his  body  had  not." 
Reginald  of  Piperno  made  off  with  the  saint's  right  thumb 
shortly  before  the  funeral  in  1274;  Thomas's  sister 
Theodora  got  the  rest  of  the  hand,  and,  at  some  point 
before  1319,  the  flesh  was  boiled  off  the  body  so  that  the 
bones  could  be  hidden  "in  a  small  place."  Currently,  two 
rival  skulls  compete  for  veneration.  "I  think  they  are  both 
authentic,"  Fr.  Peter  Gils  says.  "He  needed  two  of  them." 


The  few  shelves  nearby  sag  with  all  32  Leoninei" 
volumes  published  to  date,  along  with  select  refer- 
ence books:  collections  of  Jerome  and  Augusti 
nineteenth-century    monographs    on  paleography 

i  i 
("Never  confuse  X=tenth  with  X=Christ,"  one  o: 
them  warns,  cryptically);  and  several  copies  of  Fr 
Antoine  Dondaine's  masterpiece,  Les  Secretaires  d> 
St.  Thomas,  where  Father  Dondaine  not  only  argue 
that  Thomas  had  a  permanent  staff  of  scribes,  bul 
also  identifies  each  of  them  by  his  handwriting- 
hand  E,  hand  Q,  hand  A,  and  so  on. 

Methodical,  silent,  and  intense,  Father  Harkin 
sits  engrossed  at  his  microfilm  reader,  dwarfed  by 
its  metal  cowl,  steadfastly  deciphering  a  crud 
gothic  hand.   (He  does  not  suffer  interruption 
gladly.)  There  are  seventy-four  extant  manuscript 
of  the  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics,  ninetee 
fragments.  (No  autograph  by  Saint  Thomas  of  thi 
work  exists.)  Each  must  be  checked  against  th 
others,  line  by  line.  Computers  are  useless.  Fro 
1949  to  1973,  the  IBM  Corporation  lent  facilitie 
and  expertise  in  the  compilation  of  the  thirty-on 
volume  Index  Thomisticus,  a  mammoth  tabulatio 
of  precisely  where  and  when  Aquinas  used  what 
terms.  (For  example,  he  used  the  word  vis  and  its 
inflections  2,540  times. )  But  a  computer  cannot  make 
judgment   |        calls,  cannot   determine  whether 
'IM^F'C'   is  an   abbreviation   for  malum. 
or  whether  the  ink  has  bled  and  it  is  really  modum, 
Is  it  "evil"  or  "method"?  Could  make  a  difference, 

From  time  to  time,  Father  Harkins  pauses  to 
consult  his  copy  of  Capelli,  the  indispensable  die 
tionary  of  Latin  abbreviations.  The  first  contractions 
were  introduced  in  63  B.C.  by  Tiro,  a  slave  of 
Cicero;  the  number  swelled  with  the  high  cost  of 
parchment  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Many  of  them,  such 
as  gH,  and  fJL,  verge  on  the  hieroglyphic 
/     ?  2^  The  examination  of  a  single 

manuscript  page  takes  Father  Harkins  up  to  a  day 

Editing  the  Metaphysics  was  probably  a  bad 
choice  as  the  American  section's  maiden  effort.  On 
three  occasions,  friar  paladins  from  one  of  the 
European  sections — themselves  hard  at  work  on  the 
Questions  on  Evil  and  other  books — have  made  the 
transatlantic  crossing  to  help  out.  With  the  illness 
of  Fathers  Cos  and  del  Pozo,  the  most  experienced 
priests  on  the  team,  Father  Wallace  spends  much 
of  his  time  just  shuffling  the  lineup. 

"It's  like  being  the  Yankee  manager  at  mid- 
season,"  he  says. 

In  his  role  as  manager,  Father  Wallace  has  de- 
cided to  scout  out  Grottaferrata  and  Rome,  to  un- 
tangle the  commission's  complicated  staffing  and 
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T  of  the  netw  ork  status 
ird,  where  NOC  personne 
tch  for  possible  jam-ups. 


The  Network  Operations 

You  are  looking  at  the  Bell  System's  Network 
Operations  Center.  Here,  our  technology  and 
people  work  24  hours  a  day  to  help  your  long 
distance  calls  go  through  quickly,  effortlessly. 

When  you  make  a  long  distance  call,  it  has  sev- 
eral different  routes  it  can  take,  automatically. 

But  sometimes  traffic  gets  particularly  heavy  We 
can  get  a  bottleneck. 

That's  w  hen  the  people  of  the  Network  Opera- 
tions Center  move  in.  Using  the  most  advanced  Bell 
System  computer  technology,  they  re-route  the  traf- 
fic to  get  your  call  through. 

In  round  numbers,  the  Netw  ork  Operations 
Center  helps  manage  nearly  40  million  calls,  on  a 
normal  day.  At  busy  times  on  busy  days,  the  vol- 
ume surges  even  higher. 

So  come  Christmas  or  Mothers  Day,  hurricane  or 
high  w  ater,  virtually  every  long  distance  call  you 
make  goes  through  quickly  and  easily. 

Tnanks  to  all  the  people  of  the  Bell  System. 


Center,  Bedminster,  New  Jersey. 


No  matter  when  you  make  your 
long  distance  call,  the  NOC 
stands  ready  to  help  it  get 
through  without  a  hitch. 


Bell  System 


Keeping  your  communications  system  the  best  in  the  world. 


VJDI  5000: 

T  WOULD  BE  HARD  TO  FIND  A  BETTED; 
PERFORMANCE,  COMFORT  AND  FIVtf 


W.A.W.,  to  insiders,  is  WARD'S  AUTO  WORLD,  a 
highly  regarded  trade  journal  read  primarily 
by  engineers  and  executives  who  work  in  the 
automotive  manufacturing  industry 

In  the  November  1978  issue,  WARDS 
AUTO  WORLD  rated  24  imported  cars  on  the 
basis  of  driving  evaluations  by  W.A.w.  editors 
and  writers.  (The  Audi  5000  used  in  this  road 
test  was  a  1978  model  equipped  with  auto- 


matic transmission.) 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  w  A  W  report: 

 GOOD  

"A  winner  since  the  day  it  entered  this 

country,  Audi's  front-drive  5-cyl.  5000  seda  j 

is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  best  buy  in  th<|: 

import  luxury  class." 

 GOOD  

"Not  surprisingly,  the  5000  grabbed  a  clea 


Suggested  retail  price  $9,72  5  P.O.E.  Transpo 


local  taxes  and  dealer  delivers  charges  additional  Fullv  equipped  "S"  model  $11,360 


DMB'I NATION  OF  RIDE,  ROADHOLDING, 
kSSENGER  ROOM  AT  ANY  PRICE." 

^         -WA.WS  4TH  ANNUAL  IMPORTED  CAR  EVALUATIONS 


:-place  in  this  year's  evaluations,  drawing 
excellent  mark  in  exterior  design  and  finish 

above  average  in  all  else.  I  i.e.,  engine, 
ismission,  handling,  brakes,  noise,  interior- 
it,  interior-rear,  restraint,  controls,  ride 

overall  rating.] 

 GOOD  

..it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  combi- 
lon  of  ride,  roadholding,  performance, 


comfort  and  five-passenger  room  at  any  price." 

 GOLD  

Why  is  the  Audi  5000  the  choice  of  so  many 
insiders?  Test- drive  the  1979  model  at  your 
Porsche  +  Audi  dealer  and  see  for  yourself. 

PORSCHE+AUDI 

Nothing  Even  Comes  Close 


formation  on  leasing  and  overseas  delivery,  see  your  Porsche  +  Audi  dealer 


do  you  see 
■  s.  took  at  your 


It  depends  on  your  point-of-view. 

You  might  see  a  timely  source  of  useful  information,  jobs  for  many 
people,  or  the  short-lived  ghost  of  a  once-proud  tree. 

We  see  these  things,  and  more.  We  see  a  big  part  of  a  business 
our  employees  and  shareholders  depend  on.  We're  one  of  the  world's 
leading  suppliers  of  paper  products. 

We  also  see  the  trees  that  stand  behind  these  products,  and  we 
strive  to  manage  them  in  a  way  that  reconciles  your  viewpoints,  so  that 
n  provide  satisfactory  jobs,  products,  profits  and  thriving  trees. 

If  we  succeed,  everybody  wins.  Reason  enough  to  try,  don't  you  think? 


Boise  Cascade  Corporation  (J) 

A  company  worth  looking  at. 


<faf>  ,iJt^o  3±a  ^X4&  GiZJi-a 


ances.  And  in  his  role  as  embattled  president  he 
/ites  the  press  along. 


A  history  of  the  commission 

HERE    HAVE    BEEN  five 

distinct  stages  in  the  life 
of. the  Leonine  Commis- 
sion. The  first,  or  papal, 
period  begins  on  August 
4,  1879,  when  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  Servant  of  the  Ser- 
vants of  God,  affixed  a 
red  seal  to  the  encyclical 
Aeterni  Patris.  The  letter 
commended  to  the  faith- 
l  the  study  of  Aquinas,  paving  the  way  for  crea- 
>n  of  the  Leonine  Commission  several  months 
:er.  The  Dominicans  had  been  lobbying  the  pope 
r  a  decade,  spurred  on  by  envy  of  the  Francis- 
ns,  who,  in  1870,  had  been  awarded  their  own 
pally  backed  commission  to  produce  the  com- 
ete  works  of  Saint  Bonaventure. 
The  first  few  Aquinas  volumes  were  painstakingly 
me,  though  not  up  to  modern  standards.  In  1886, 
io  ordered  the  commission  to  drop  everything 
id  begin  rapid  publication  of  the  Summa  Theo- 
giae,  the  most  brilliant  synthesis  of  Christian 
ought  ever  produced.  Instead  of  meticulous  tex- 
al  analysis,  however,  the  pope  instructed  the 
litors  simply  to  "correct"  one  of  the  standard 
•inted  editions  of  the  work  against  several  manu- 
ripts  in  the  Vatican  Library.  The  Leonine  editors 
ere  livid — the  Summa  deserved  better — but  help- 
ss;  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  work  were  rushed 
ito  print  in  six  years,  an  achievement  in  speed 
lequaled  by  scholarship.  (The  four  volumes  must 
:  completely  redone. )  Fed  up,  the  Dominicans  de- 
ded  to  go  it  alone.  That  was  in  1892. 
Now  begins  the  "classical"  period  under  three 
gendary  editors:  Frs.  Peter  Paul  Mackey,  James 
yltleton,  and  Constant  Suermondt.  They  meted 
ut  the  work  neatly.  Father  Mackey,  an  eccentric 
nglishman,  dealt  solely  with  Saint  Thomas's  hand- 
ritten  autographs.  Father  Suermondt,  a  careful, 
atient  Dutchman,  did  all  the  collations — that  is, 
stablished  the  text  in  cases  where  no  autograph 
sisted.  And  Father  Lyttleton,  an  Irishman  born 
i  the  shadow  of  Tipperary's  Rock  of  Cashel,  hunted 
own  Thomas's  sources. 

It  was  a  prodigious  little  group.  Between  1892 
nd  World  War  I,  they  produced  eight  volumes,  in- 


cluding five  good  volumes  of  the  Summa  Theologiae 
and  three  volumes  of  the  Summa  Contra  Gentiles, 
in  many  respects  Thomas's  most  "modern"  work 
because  it  rests  primarily  on  logic,  not  Scripture, 
and  is  addressed  to  Muslims  and  Jews,  not  Chris- 
tians. The  Contra  Gentiles,  expertly  edited  and 
glossed,  was  a  sensation  in  the  small  Edwardian 
world  of  medieval  letters. 

Unfortunately,  Fathers  Mackey,  Lyttleton,  and 
Suermondt  didn't  train  any  successors,  resulting  in 
what  Leonine  editors  call  simply  the  "period  of 
misery."  It  lasted  roughly  from  World  War  I  (when 
work  was  disrupted  entirely)  through  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  and  was  presided  over  by  Fr. 
Clement  Suermondt,  nephew  of  Constant.  Essen- 
tially, Suermondt  II  worked  alone,  making  do  with 
reluctant  draftees  and  the  friars  on  sabbatical. 

He  did  finish  up  the  Contra  Gentiles,  thanks  to 
octogenarian  Fr.  Peter  Paul  Mackey,  who  oblig- 
ingly survived  until  the  work  was  done.  Suer- 
mondt II  then  wanted  to  start  work  on  something 
else,  but  now  there  was  no  one  who  could  read 
Saint  Thomas's  handwriting.  He  decided  instead  to 
compile  an  index  of  all  Leonine  volumes  published 
to  date.  For  twenty  years  he  did  little  else.  "It  was 
a  stupid,  stupid  thing,"  says  Fr.  Peter  Gils,  who 
recounts  Leonine  Commission  history  with  a  maso- 
chistic rancor.  (It  appears  to  be  his  only  vice.) 

After  World  War  II  the  Dominicans  elected  a 
new  Master  General,  Fr.  Emanuel  Suarez.  (The 
Dominicans  have  always  had  free  elections.  That 
and  a  federal  system  of  monasteries  have  led  to 
speculation  that  the  thirteenth-century  Dominican 
Constitution  may  have  been  used  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  as  a  model  in  1787.  Admittedly,  more  Do- 
minicans than  historians  support  this  view. )  Suarez 
summoned  a  half-dozen  young  Dominican  friars  to 
the  Leonine  Commission.  A  year  later,  at  the  order's 
general  chapter — the  Dominican  Congress— Suarez 
obtained  budget  authority  for  expansion.  Two 
sections  were  created,  one  in  Canada,  the  other  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Saulchoir,  in  Etiolles,  near  Paris. 

By  the  early  1950s,  the  so-called  French  period 
was  underway.  Fathers  Bataillon,  Guyot,  Gauthier, 
and  Contenson  were  all  at  the  Saulchoir.  Fr.  Hya- 
cinthe  Dondaine,  "le  petit  frere,"  was  teaching 
there.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  commis- 
sion was  up  to  fighting  strength.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Fr.  Hyacinthe  Dondaine,  then  of  Fr.  Pierre 
de  Contenson,  the  project  flourished.  Father  Don- 
daine, a  first-rate  scholar,  gave  the  editors  a  true 
sense  of  method  and  purpose.  Contenson,  who  took 
over  in  1964,  was  a  crack  administrator.  The  son 
of  a  French  general,  Father  Contenson  pushed  the 
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Leonine  Commission  to  produce  eleven  volumes  in 
as  many  years,  each  volume  as  close  to  perfection 
as  works  of  man  can  be. 

With  Father  Contenson's  death  in  1976,  the  com- 
mission embarked  on  a  fifth,  as  yet  untitled,  period. 
Epochs  do  not  always  end  abruptly,  however,  and 
in  a  way  the  French  period  lingers  on  at  Grotta- 
ferrata,  now  home  to  the  remarkably  cohesive  group 
of  Dominicans  who  first  came  together  at  the  Saul- 
choir — Fathers  Bataillon,  Guyot,  Gauthier,  and  the 
Dondaines.  Grottaferrata  is  the  critical  core  of  the 
Leonine  Commission,  if  not  its  official  center.  It  is 
the  font  of  expertise,  the  reliquary  of  experience. 

As  Fr.  William  Wallace  puts  it,  "It  is  where  all 
the  nuts  are  gathered  in  one  place." 


R.  bertrand  guyot  careens 
with  his  passengers  out  of 
Rome  airport,  hunched  up, 
in  black  beret,  over  the 
wheel  of  an  old  Renault. 
He  is  adept  on  the  horn, 
quick  across  the  dividing 
line.  Yet  he  is  convivial, 
swiveling  his  neck  while 
going  around  mountain 
curves.  "Ah,  oui,  oui,  ui-i!" 
he  will  say  with  excitement,  turning  his  eyes  back 
to  the  road  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  nun  walking  up 
the  hill.  For  a  Frenchman  he  is  not  a  bad  Roman. 

Fr.  Louis  Bataillon  sits  beside  him,  unperturbed. 
Fathers  Guyot  and  Bataillon  have  been  a  team  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  one  short,  robust,  the 
technician,  the  other  tall,  deceptively  ascetic,  the 
organizer.  At  the  dawn  of  the  French  period,  the 
two  of  them  scoured  Europe  for  manuscripts,  micro- 
filming page  after  page.  Was  there  rumor  of  a 
cache  in  Fritzler?  The  pair  would  take  off,  Father 
Guyot  at  the  wheel.  In  eight  trips  they  studied  7,000 
manuscripts  in  400  libraries. 

We  climb  into  the  Alban  Hills,  a  volcanic  rim, 
six  miles  wide,  southeast  of  Rome.  Inside  the  rim  are 
the  pocks  of  smaller  peaks  and  craters.  The  friars' 
house  at  Grottaferrata,  astride  a  pock,  has  a  clear 
view  down  to  Rome  and  the  Mediterranean.  To  the 
south,  the  turrets  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  pope's 
summer  palace  built  over  Domitian's  villa,  can  be 
seen  when  the  wind  bends  the  Cyprus.  To  the  west, 
the  tower  of  Saint  Niles,  the  eleventh-century  church 
whose  frescoes  Stcndahl  so  enjoyed,  rises  above  the 
olive  trees. 


Cicero's  villa  and  the  ruined  town  of  Tusculuiji 
crown  hills  to  the  east.  (The  citizens  of  Rome  d<I 
stroyed  the  town,  stone  by  stone,  in  A.D.  1191.!i 
Paved  and  polished,  an  old  Roman  road  climbs  t| 
the  summit  still,  and  the  earth  to  either  side  yield! 
nuggets  of  marble  to  the  plow. 

Around  the  friars'  house  is  a  cluster  of  medieval 
farmhouses  and  a  sixteenth-century  villa,  whosl 
giant  wine  cellars  sheltered  Resistance  forces  durin I 
the  war.  (It  now  houses  the  three  nuns  who  cool 
and  clean  for  the  friars.)  The  house  is  shared  bl 
both  Dominican  and  Franciscan  priests — an  ur. 
likely  combination.  The  two  orders  have  been  rivall 
for  750  years.  Both  are  mendicant  orders,  both  se 
up  shop  at  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  earll 
thirteenth  century,  and  both  soon  rose  to  intellecl 
tual  prominence.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  competil 
tion  tor  priests  was  so  keen  that  several  popes  ha<l 
to  intervene  to  curb  recruiting  abuses.  In  subsel 
quent  years,  the  orders  traded  charges  of  heresy! 
both  sides  suffered  casualties,  including  ThomaJ 
himself,  briefly  and  posthumously,  in  1277.  Hisl 
torians  of  the  period  remain  partisan.  As  the  neol 
Thomist  philosopher  Etienne  Gilson  has  noted,  "ThJ 
list  of  Thomistic  propositions  involved  [in  the  1271 
condemnation]  is  longer  or  shorter  according  as  i 
is  compiled  by  a  Franciscan  or  by  a  Dominican." 

Technically  the  Grottaferrata  priory  belongs  tc 
the  Franciscans,  and,  like  the  Dominicans,  the  Fran 
ciscans  here  are  scholars.  Some  are  editing  th( 
Archivum  Franciscanum  Historicum,  some  the  writ 
ings  of  Peter  Lombard  and  Alexander  of  Hales 
They  fled  here  in  1966,  after  the  Arno  spilled  its 
banks  and  ravaged  Quaracchi,  their  old  priory  anc 
press  outside  Florence.  Among  the  casualties:  the 
library  and  hundreds  of  freshly  printed  volumes  oi 
the  works  of  Saint  Bonaventure. 

At  Grottaferrata,  the  library  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  but  atop  Mount  Saint  Anthony,  1,230  feel 
above  sea  level.  "There  is  no  danger  of  flooding,'' 
Fr.  Louis  Bataillon  points  out. 

The  thirteen  Franciscans  were  joined  by  seven 
Dominicans  soon  after  they  settled  in.  This  was  Fr. 
Pierre  de  Contenson's  idea,  and  he  was  diplomat 
enough  to  pull  it  off.  (In  addition  to  heading  the 
Leonine  Commission,  Father  Contenson  was  an  aide 
to  Cardinal  Willebrands  and  the  Vatican's  liaison 
with  the  Jewish  community. )  Grottaferrata  today  is 
a  thriving  monastic  settlement,  one  of  the  few  com- 
munal experiments  of  the  1960s  that  has  survived. 

Even  aesthetically  Contenson's  experiment  has 
worked  well.  The  Franciscans  dress  in  dark  brown 
robes,  with  stiff,  pointed  cowls,  sandals,  and  white 
knotted  curds  around  their  waists.  The  Dominicans 


i  Iress  similarly  but  in  wool  of  purest  white,  with 
wo  long  strips  of  cloth,  called  the  scapular,  falling 
n  front  and  back  from  the  shoulders. 

In  the  refectory,  with  its  rough  wooden  chairs 
md  tables,  the  friars  stand  facing  each  other  before 
neals.  At  vespers,  they  take  opposite  sides  of  the 
■mail  chapel  and  chant  alternate  Latin  verses.  There 
s  a  special  give-and-take  between  the  two  groups, 
i  natural  balance.  At  Benediction,  for  example, 
•ather  Contenti.  the  Franciscan  prior,  performs  the 
>rivileged,  sacred  duty  of  holding  the  consecrated 
lost,  the  body  of  Christ,  aloft  before  his  brothers. 
But  the  hymn  that  is  sung,  the  "Tantum  Ergo,"  was 
vritten  by  a  Dominican — Friar  Thomas  Aquinas. 
\t  Grottaferrata,  Saint  Thomas  is  outnumbered  but 
lever  far  away. 

The  friars  are  usually  up  before  dawn,  well  before 
he  shrill  crowing  of  farmyard  cocks  pierces  the 
leavy  wooden  shutters.  Mass  is  celebrated  at  sun- 
rise. Then  comes  breakfast:  raw  eggs,  fresh  cheese, 
cappuccino,  homemade  bread.  The  friars  eat  quickly. 
Most  of  them  have  long  been  accustomed  to  having 
i  psalm  read  aloud  during  meals;  spoons  must  be 
put  down  with  the  last  "Amen."  After  breakfast, 
:hey  adjourn  to  their  rooms  to  work. 

They  are  called  together  again  at  noon,  for  din- 
ler  and  Latin  prayers.  It  is  a  fine  medieval  meal: 
Fresh  lamb,  spiced,  roasted  onions,  and  cabbage, 
served  up  by  Father  Contenti.  (As  paterfamilias,  he 
loles  out  all  food  and  prayer,  and  signals  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  each  meal  with  a  little  bell.  On 
Sundays  he  passes  out  fresh  napkins. )  On  the  table 
is  local  mineral  water  as  well  as  red  and  white  wines, 
the  latter  from  Frascati,  the  wine-growing  town 
founded  by  the  villagers  who  fled  Tusculum  in  1191. 
\fter  coffee  the  priests  wander  in  the  gardens  or 
^elax  with  UOsservatore  Romano,  the  Vatican  paper. 

Following  a  siesta  it  is  back  to  work.  In  the  late  af- 
ternoon there  is  a  period  of  silence  before  the  haunt- 
ing ritual  of  vespers  at  dusk.  (Aquinas  was  once 
hurrying  down  a  hallway,  late  for  vespers,  when  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a  niche  suddenly  spoke 
to  him.  "You're  late,"  she  reprimanded.  "Shh,"  he 
shot  back,  "it's  the  hour  of  silence.")  After  vespers, 
a  light  supper,  and  then,  for  some,  more  work,  for 
others,  a  bit  of  recreation  or  quiet  prayer. 

There  is  a  sense  of  purpose  and  contentment  at 
Grottaferrata  that  I  have  rarely  seen  before.  At 
night,  an  unearthly  calm  settles  over  the  priory; 
surfeit  and  worry  are  strangers  here,  and  an  old 
gatekeeper  bars  disorder  and  trivia  from  the 
grounds.  I  ask  Fr.  Louis  Bataillon  if  he  would  be 
my  Virgil  the  next  day. 

"So  you  think  this  is  Hell?"  he  laughs. 


HE  FRIARS'  HOUSE  is  built 
around  a  cloister  where 
scalloped  remnants  of 
Roman  columns  hold  up 
marble  bench  seats  and 
red  clay  flower-pots.  Be- 
cause the  complex  is 
built  into  the  summit  of 
Mount  Saint  Anthony, 
there  are  in  fact  two 
"ground"  floors.  The 
chapel  is  on  the  lower  of  these,  its  windows  over- 
looking the  cloister  on  one  side,  the  valley  on  the 
other.  I  serve  Father  Bataillon's  morning  mass,  rain 
and  wind  beating  against  the  stained  glass,  and 
then,  after  a  breakfast  of  raw  eggs  and  prosciutto, 
we  ascend  to  the  other  ground  floor  in  a  small, 
caged  elevator. 

The  French  Dominican  editors  are  masters  of 
technique,  and  at  Grottaferrata  everything  is  at 
their  disposal.  A  duplex  library,  riveted  with  spiral 
staircases,  is  stocked  with  anything  a  good  medi- 
evalist could  desire.  Incunabula,  books  printed  with 
movable  type  before  1501,  squat  side  by  side  with 


l^y^T     ^juuT^.  \7\Loc*-v~t-vNV 

An   prnmnlt*  ni  Snint   Thnmns    Aniiinnn's  fliRirult  nn/l  npmtlinr 


An  example  of  Saint  Thomas  Aqninas's  difficult  and  peculiar 
handwriting.  Scholars  misread  the  circled  word  for  700  years, 
until  Father  Gils  of  the  Leonine  Commission  detected  the  error. 
Saint  Thomas's  abbreviation  for  "unless  he  should  sin"  was 
misread  as  "where  thus  it  is  sung."  Both  readings  make  sense 
in  context.  (See  text,  page  64.) 
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modern  paperbacks.  In  wire  cases  along  the  walls 
handwritten  manuscripts  are  kept  under  lock  and 

key. 

The  heart  of  the  scholarly  effort  is  the  Sola 
Edizioni.  The  room  is  filled  with  microfilm  cabinets, 
ten  units  high,  twenty  units  across,  containing 
microfilms  of  the  manuscripts  collected  by  Fathers 
Guyot  and  Bataillon  in  the  early  1950s — some  4,500 
in  all. 

"The  most  beautiful  manuscripts  are  generally 
the  least  useful,"  Father  Bataillon  explains  as  he 
pulls  out  a  lavishly  illuminated  presentation  copy. 
"Here  is  one  done  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  tne 
late  fifteenth  century.  Although  there  were  printed 
books  at  the  time,  he  didn't  believe  in  them.  And 
here  is  one  made  for  Pope  John  XXII — the  pope 
who  canonized  Saint  Thomas.  He  was  old,  so  there 
are  no  abbreviations  and  the  writing  is  big.  Useless 
for  our  purposes,  of  course." 

Everything  is  arranged  according  to  the  monas- 
teries or  libraries  where  they  can  be  found,  from  A 
to  Z.  Fathers  Guyot  and  Bataillon  are  now  helping 
Fr.  Hugues  Shooner,  a  Canadian  associate,  compile 
Volume  III  ("Montserrat  to  Zwettl")  of  the  Codices 
Manuscripti  Operum  Thomae  de  Aquino,  an  exten- 
sive catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  in  their  pos- 
session. (Volume  I  runs  from  "Admont  to  Fulda," 
Volume  II  from  "Gdansk  to  Montreal.") 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  where  manuscripts  will 
be  found,"  Father  Bataillon  says.  "We  think  we 
have  90  to  95  percent  of  all  extant  Aquinas  manu- 
scripts, but  of  course,  by  definition,  there  is  no  way 
of  telling.  We  are  sure  only  that  we  do  not  have 
all  of  them."  Many  languish  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Others  have  been  arbitrarily  divided  into  several 
parts,  then  disseminated  as  gifts  to,  say,  Oxford, 
Vienna,  Bologna,  and  Naples.  It  takes  years  to  track 
down  the  sections. 

"All  of  these  microfilms,"  Father  Bataillon  says, 
pointing  to  a  separate  file  cabinet,  "are  of  manu- 
scripts listed  in  libraries  as  pertaining  to  one  thing, 
but  also  containing  a  portion  of  something  else — 
specifically,  a  book  by  Aquinas."  They  have  been 
discovered  more  or  less  by  accident,  much  as  if  a 
browser,  in  an  open-air  stall  in  Lagos,  were  to  stum- 
ble across  a  lost  Fitzgerald  short  story  stitched  in- 
side a  Penguin  edition  of  Bleak  House.  Manuscripts 
are  always  being  found.  Urban  renewal  has  turned 
up  whole  libraries  hidden  by  the  French  Revolution. 

In  an  adjoining  room  is  Father  Guyot's  microfilm 
camera — he  has  his  own  darkroom  downstairs — a 
modern  photocopying  machine,  and  portable  and 
cabinet-sized  ultraviolet  readers  for  recovering  the 
texts  of  soiled,  erased,  or  "corrected"  manuscripts.* 


An  ornate  safe  nearby  shelters  handwritten  mam 
scripts,  the  commission's  guinea  pigs.  Father  Batai 
Ion  pulls  out  a  small  piece  of  scribbled  parchmen 
one  inch  square.  His  expression  is  pained.  "Here 
a  piece  of  Saint  Thomas's  handwriting,"  he  sa) 
evenly.  "Someone  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteent 
century  cut  up  many  of  his  original  manuscript 
into  little  pieces  like  this  as  keepsakes  for  the  d 
vout.  Typically,  most  of  them  are  lost."  Only  aboi 
10  percent  of  what  Thomas  is  known  to  have  wri 
ten  in  his  own  hand  has  come  down  to  us,  to  th 
infinite  distress  of  the  Leonine  Commission. 


econstructing    the  pre 
sumed  original  text  is  neve 
easy.  If  an  autograph 
Saint  Thomas  exists,  and 
Fr.  Peter  Gils  in  Louva 
can  make  sense  of  it,  th 
job  still  consumes  a  dec 
ade.    Generally  there 
ly  a  fragment  of  an  au 
tograph  or,  more  likely 
one  at  all.  At  this  poin 
the  editors  must  fal 
back  on  collation 
The  first  ingredient  is 

working  "base"  text  that  serves,  like  the  vanishing 
point  in  drawing,  as  an  arbitrary  reference  poin 
to  bring  the  various  elements  into  perspective.  Usu- 
ally the  editors  take  a  standard  printed  Latin  editior 
of  the  work — the  Marietti  edition,  say — and  chec 
it  against  four  or  five  extant  manuscripts,  merging 
and  purging  where  warranted. 

This  base  text  is  then  typed  at  the  top  of  large 
two-by-three-foot  pieces  of  graph  paper,  one  1 
per  sheet.  Notations  for  each  surviving  manuscript 
of  the  work  under  study  run  down  the  left-han 
margin.  Thus,  Wr2  would  be  the  second  manuscript 
in  Wroclaw,  Poland,  the  John  of  Frankenstein  tran 
scriptio: 
Oxford. 


*The  use  of  ultraviolet  light  in  manuscript  work  was 
pioneered  by  Raphael  Kogel,  a  German  monk  with  a  fond 
ness  for  palimpsests — manuscripts  where  the  origina 
writing  has  been  clumsily  scraped  off  to  allow  the  parch 
ment  to  be  reused.  (Plato  once  called  Dionysius  a  palimp. 
sest  because  his  tyrannical  nature  showed  through.)  The 
value  of  ultraviolet  light  was  definitively  demonstrated  in 
1925,  with  the  successful  restoration  in  Paris  of  obliterated 
passages  of  the  Song  of  Roland.  It  is  now  a  standard 
Leonine  tool. 
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j  The  editor  begins,  for  example,  with  Wr,  checks 
word  for  word,  line  by  line,  against  the  base 
:xt.  and  records  all  variations.  He  finishes  several 
lonths  later  and  begins  on  O5.  Soon  he  has  some- 

|  ling  that  looks  like  this: 

Base  Text:     Hie  ponit  flagellationis 
Wr2:        "        "  flagellis 
0:':       "       "  flageUi 

f  course,  the  list  may  be  100  or  more  manuscripts 
•ng,  and  this  phrase  merely  one  of  tens  of  thou- 
inds. 

Collating  is  relatively  unskilled  labor,  requiring 
liefly  a  sophisticated  knowledge  of  gothic  Latin 
id  the  boredom  threshold  of  a  toll  collector.  Inter- 
reting  the  results  and  arranging  manuscripts  into 
le  stemma,  or  family  tree,  requires  a  much  defter 

Hid. 

There  are  always  clues — often  too  many  clues,  as 
ispector  Maigret  would  say.  By  the  time  collation 
as  been  finished,  several  thousand  variants  will 
ave  been  identified,  each  manuscript  differing  from 
le  others  by  as  much  as  10  percent.  After  several 
sars  of  close  analysis,  the  patterns  and  relation- 
lips  will  begin  to  emerge. 

Take  the  case  of  Aquinas's  first  book,  the  com- 
tentary  on  Isaiah.  Only  a  quarter  of  the  work  exists 
i  autograph;  call  it  A*.  Beyond  A*,  eighteen 
tanuscripts  are  extant.  Most  of  them  bear  a  colo- 
hon,  or  inscription  at  the  end  stating  that  they 
erive  from  an  original  transcription  of  A*  made  by 
ne  Jacobinus  of  Asti,  a  secretary  to  Saint  Thomas 
nd  the  man  Father  Dondaine  identifies  as  hand  A. 
faturally,  the  Jacobinus  manuscript  itself  is  lost, 
ut  let  us  hold  its  place  and  call  it  a. 

Some  thirteen  of  the  manuscripts  have  clearly 
een  copied  from  a  single  manuscript  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Paris  stationer's  office.  (They  have  pecia 
mrkings,  common  pagination,  and  the  folios  begin 
nd  end  with  the  same  words.)  The  exemplar, 
ibeled  77,  is  also  missing,  but  it  can  be  roughly 
;constructed  from  the  consensus  of  its  progeny, 
ince  the  progeny  contain  the  Jacobinus  colophon, 
•  itself  must  have  borne  it.  It  is  thus  a  child  or 
randchild  of  a. 

The  five  remaining  manuscripts,  non-university 
1  origin,  are  from  Bologna,  Seville,  Paris,  Oxford, 
nd  Florence.  Seville  and  Florence  were  copied 
rom  Bologna — the  evidence  leaves  no  doubt — and 
lologna  (Bo)  bears  the  Jacobinus  colophon.  77  and 
'o  are  therefore  collateral  descendants  of  a. 

Oxford  (0)  and  Florence  (F)  are  unique.  Both 
isplay  the  colophon,  and  so  are  also  descendants  of 
.  However,  when  compared  with  the  surviving  por- 


tion of  the  autograph,  A*,  they  are  found  to  contain 
100  correct  readings  where  no  other  manuscript 
has  them.  This  means  that  O  and  F,  though  based 
on  a,  have  been  corrected  against  A*.  Since  there 
are  no  correction  marks  on  either  manuscript,  one 
surmises  that  it  was  actually  a  common  parent,  <£, 
now  missing,  that  was  corrected  against  the  auto- 
graph. (Because  much  of  the  autograph  is  lost,  this 
means  that  O  and  F  can  be  relied  on  to  fill  in  some 
gaps. ) 

It  turns  out  that  and  7T,  when  reconstructed, 
manifest  hundreds  of  common  variants  not  found 
in  the  Bologna  branch  of  the  family,  sign  of  yet  an- 
other shared  parent,  /?,  missing,  of  course.  /?  is  the 
final  link  with  a.  The  reconstructed  stemma  thus 
becomes: 


A*  i. 


Every  work  of  Aquinas  tells  a  different  story.  In 
the  Isaiah,  this  stemma  happens  to  hold  only  for 
the  second  half  of  the  book.  In  the  Metaphysics, 
conflicting  stemmata  weave  like  DNA  through  every 
page,  In  the  Contra  Errores  Graecorum,  the  mess 
begins  with  Thomas  himself,  who  is  unwittingly 
using  hundreds  of  quotes  and  citations  from  a 
forgery. 

Once  the  stemma  is  established  it  is  possible  to 
reject  most  of  the  extant  manuscripts  as  too  corrupt, 
too  derivative,  or  too  distant,  leaving  a  handful 
(Bo,  7r,  and  F,  for  example)  that  together  will  be 
used  to  correct  the  base  text.  The  corrected  text 
represents  the  closest  possible  approximation  to , 
Thomas's  original.  Restoration  is  finished. 

Not  so  the  work  of  the  Leonine  editors.  They 
must  still  compose  a  long  preface  to  the  work,  spell- 
ing out  their  method,  carefully  weighing  all  the 
evidence,  re-creating,  step  by  step,  the  eddies  of 
their  reasoning.  In  short,  the  preface,  which  fre- 
quently runs  to  more  than  100  folio  pages,  com- 
plete with  photographic  plates,  family  trees,  and 
fetching  monographs  on  paleography,  must  justify 
the  entire  volume. 

Footnotes  must  also  be  added,  listing  all  possible 
alternate  readings  of  the  text.  Thus,  where  the  edi- 
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tors  believe  a  proper  reading  to  be  Balthasar,  they 
will  nevertheless  note  that  Bo  reads  baldasar  and  f 
reads  balcasall. 

The  final  and  most  specialized  step  is  to  sniff  out 
Saint  Thomas's  probable  sources.  That  job  always 
falls  to  Frs.  Jordan  Peters  and  Albert  Kenzeler,  a 
two-man  team  headquartered  in  Rome.  Fr.  Jordan 
Peters  is  Dutch,  but  Frs.  Albert  Kenzeler  and  Rob- 
vald  Gallet,  who  is  editing  the  De  Potentia,  are 
Belgian,  part  of  a  large  Flemish  contingent  (in- 
cluding Father  Cos  in  Washington  and  Frs.  Peter 
Gils  and  Etienne  Deronne  in  Louvain)  on  the 
Leonine  Commission.  Because  they  have  chosen 
not  to  work  at  Grottaferrata,  they  are  lodged  at 
the  Angelicum,  a  three-acre  complex  of  churches, 
chapels,  cloisters,  cells,  and  lush  vegetable  gardens 
rising  in  terraces  above  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  Forum. 
Bernini's  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen  touching  the 
Christ  hides  inside  the  main  church,  which  is  open 
to  the  Leonine  Commission  but  not  to  the  public, 
like  much  else  in  Rome. 

Most  of  the  Angelicum  was  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  lower  levels,  where  broken  columns 
pierce  the  floor,  go  back  further.  And  no  doubt  there 
is  older  masonry  beneath  that.  Rome  is  a  baffling 
city.  Recently,  contractors  pouring  a  foundation 
found  they  had  greatly  underestimated  the  amount 
of  concrete  required.  They  doubled  the  amount,  but 
still  there  wasn't  enough.  Finally  they  discovered 
that  the  concrete  was  seeping  into  an  uncharted 
catacomb. 

Both  Fathers  Kenzeler  and  Peters  are  chain 
smokers,  a  reflection  on  their  task.  "Aquinas's 
sources  are  a  real  problem,"  Father  Kenzeler  says, 
puffing.  "He  cites  Scripture  all  the  time,  of  course. 
He  cites  the  Church  fathers,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  so  on.  But  he  was  not  in  the  habit,  to  put  it 
mildly,  of  giving  chapter  and  verse.  He  is  more 
likely  to  say  something  like,  'As  Simplicius  says 
somewhere.'  " 

"Or,"  Father  Peters  interrupts,  "he  will  simply 
say,  'as  is  noted  in  divine  law\'  Does  he  mean  Scrip- 
ture, or  canon  law,  or  the  decretals,  or  what?"  One 
citation  from  Augustine  took  two  years  to  find. 
Sometimes  the  sources  are  so  protean  that  not  even 
Aquinas's  contemporaries  really  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  One  of  Aristotle's  books,  for  example, 
had  survived  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  only  in 
Latin.  Medieval  scholars  labored  for  years  to  trans- 
late it  back  into  Greek.  Decades  later,  translators 
vied  to  be  the  first  to  render  it  into  Latin. 

It  takes  people  with  a  spelunker's  sense  of  direc- 
tion to  tease  out  the  facts.  "I  have  a  nose  for  les 
sources,"  Father  Kenzeler  shrues. 


Despite  a  deep  respect  for  the  friars  at  Grott 
ferrata,  the  Flemings  prefer  not  to  share  quarte 
with  the  French.  The  two  nations  have  always  he 
their  differences.  In  1297,  King  Philip  was  oblige 
to  put  the  Flemish  students  at  Paris  under  his  pe 
sonal  protection.  And  only  last  year,  animosil 
between  French-  and  Flemish-speaking  Belgians  to] 
pled  the  country's  government. 

None  of  the  Flemish  editors,  of  course,  admits 
any  feeling  of  personal  discomfort;  yet  when  out 
earshot  each  is  willing  to  impute  uneasiness  to  ti 
others.  "We  are  not  in  Grottaferrata,"  Father  Kei 
zeler  says,  "because  our  resources  are  here  in  Rom 
Of  course,  Fr.  Peter  Gils  is  in  Louvain  because  h 
prefers  not  to  live  with  the  French."  Father  Gil 
equally  frank.  "Kenzeler  and  Gallet?  I  think  the 
are  tired  of  the  French,  no  matter  what  they  te 
you.  Me?  I  am  simply  too  old  to  move." 

Such  feelings  run  just  deep  enough  to  keep  th 
living  arrangements  separate.  That  done,  the  friar 
maintain  a  high  level  of  mutual  respect,  cooper* 
tion,  even  friendship. 

"It's  astounding,"  Father  Guyot  will  say 
Father  Kenzeler's  nose  for  les  sources.  "I  don't  kno\ 
how  he  does  it."  And  everyone  is  quick  to  prais 
Fr.  Peter  Gils.  "But  of  course  you  must  go  t 
Louvain."  one  will  say.  Or:  "I  could  explain,  bu 
Peter  Gils  is  the  real  expert."  Or  simply:  "Gils  ha 
just  finished  his  preface  to  the  Questions  on  EviA 
We  need  someone  to  pick  it  up." 


Laboring  at  Latin  unsh< 


Y  room  in  Louvain, 
the  Paters  Dominikanei 
house,  overlooks  tile 
gabled  homes  of  the  kin< 
depicted  in  shopwindov 
Christmas  displays 
Fifth  Avenue.  Tw< 
streets  away,  the  delicatt 
clock  tower  of  the  town 
great  library  rises  abov< 
the  rooftops.  The  Get 
mans  reduced  it  to  rubble  during  World  War  I;  ii 
was  lovingly  rebuilt.  It  was  bombed  again  during 
World  War  II;  burghers  still  argue  over  whethe) 
Allied  or  German  planes  were  responsible.  One* 
more  it  was  rebuilt. 

The  Dominican  house,  in  the  middle  of  the  quaint 
lace-curtained  red-light  district,  is  the  only  osten 
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tiously  modern  building  in  town.  When  the  old 
nastery  and  grounds  fell  into  decay  a  decade 
;o,  the  fathers  decided  to  sell  off  most  of  the 
operty  and  erect  for  themselves  a  vertical,  modu- 
r  structure  of  a  kind  the  Japanese  might  admire, 
•om  the  inside,  fortunately,  the  building  itself  can- 
rt  be  seen,  and  the  roof  provides  a  splendid  view 

what  remains  in  many  respects  a  medieval  city. 

Louvain  also  boasts  the  largest  brewery  in  Europe 
Bella  Artois  I  and  is  the  beer-drinking  capital  of 
e  greatest  beer-drinking  nation  on  the  continent, 
t  the  Dominican  house,  which  appears  to  be  one 

the  few  monasteries  in  Belgium  that  does  not 
arket  its  own  beer  nationally,  large  bottles  of  local 
•ew  dominate  the  tables  at  mealtime,  amid  platters 
led  high  with  Belgian  sausage  and  boiled  potatoes. 
The  Dominican  fathers  rely  on  the  tremendous 
sources  of  one  of  the  oldest  university  towns  in 
urope.  (  Aquinas  dedicated  an  Aristotelian  com- 
entary  to  the  provost  of  Louvain. )  The  university 
a  center  for  Catholic  priests  who  intend  to  follow 
l  academic  career;  those  hoping  to  rise  in  the 
iria,  the  Vatican  bureaucracy,  generally  study  in 
ome.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  Louvain  is  a 
mgerous  place.  It  is  said  that  Louvain  was  work- 
g  toward  Vatican  II  while  Rome  was  working  on 
e  Council  of  Trent. 

Fr.  Peter  Gils  entered  the  Dominican  order  in 
)30  after  a  rigorous  stint  with  the  Jesuits.  His 
aining  was  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and 
I  is  a  consummate  pianist.  "I  have  a  very  logical 
ind,"  he  admits.  He  also  had  no  intention  of  join- 
g  the  Leonine  Commission.  He  had  his  eye  more 
1  pastoral  work,  on  preaching.  "I  did  not  enter 
e  order  to  produce  texts,"  Father  Gils  explains. 
[  always  thought  the  Dominicans  were  for  people, 
.y  superiors  always  thought  they  were  for  texts." 
is  superiors  ordered  him  to  work  on  the  Leonine 
roject,  however,  and  Father  Gils  took  his  vow  of 
Dedience — "my  obedience"  he  calls  it — seriously. 

He  took  his  Leonine  work  seriously,  too.  Living 
;  the  Saulchoir  in  the  early  days  of  the  French 
sriod,  he  was  appalled  that  no  one  on  the  com- 
lission  since  Fr.  Peter  Paul  Mackey's  death  in 
535  had  been  able  to  read  Saint  Thomas's  hand- 
riting.  "How  could  such  a  team  of  editors  pub- 
sh?"  he  asks,  incredulous.  So,  during  vacations 
nd  after  vespers  he  began  to  work  on  Thomas's 
itographs. 

"You  learn  handwriting  by  reading  it,"  he  ex- 
[ains,  "by  reading,  reading,  reading,  and  making 
anscriptions  yourself,  by  exploring  la  physiologic 
u  geste,  by  trying  to  enter  into  the  handwriting 
f  the  man. 


"It  is  hard.  Most  of  us  cannot  recognize  our  own 
handwriting  from  a  few  years  back.  Father  Bataillon 
cannot  read  what  he  wrote  yesterday.  I  spent  eight 
years  before  I  could  do  it  properly.  I  read  all  of. 
Aquinas's  autographs,  and  I  copied  out  the  way  he 
made  every  word.  I  determined  the  meaning  of  his 
'wordforms'  in  ambiguous  cases  by  figuring  out 
that,  in  certain  other  contexts,  that  form  could 
mean  only  one  thing.  I  put  every  word  on  an  index 
card." 

Father  Gils  is  methodical,  capable,  opinionated. 
"Aquinas  was  a  distracted  man,"  he  says.  "He 
would  not  have  been  a  good  man  to  run  the  Leonine 
Commission.  He  makes  so  many  little  mistakes. 

"Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  medieval  dic- 
tionaries, it  was  customary  to  divide  everything  into 
opposites,  good/ bad,  Christ/ Satan,  and  so  on. 
Aquinas  makes  little  Freudian  slips  all  over  the 
place.  He  writes  things  like:  'All  bad  things  come 
into  the  world  through  the  sin  of  Christ.'  He  writes 
priori  when  he  means  posteriori.  Sometimes  he 
catches  the  little  mistakes  and  misses  the  big  ones. 
Sometimes  he  'corrects'  a  mistake  and  makes  it 
worse.  But  sometimes  he  really  warms  my  heart. 
My  favorite  is: 

\/fragilitas 
sed  deifctitas^sexus  feminei 

In  fact,  he  never  finished  writing  debilitas;  he  wrote 
debili-,  then  crossed  it  out.  F ragilitas  is  so  much 
more  appropriate  for  women,  don't  you  think? 
Fragilitas  is  like  a  flower,  debilitas  is  like  a  cripple." 

The  trouble  with  Aquinas  is  not  so  much  his 
absentmindedness  as  his  handwriting.  By  all  ac- 
counts it  is  the  most  difficult  hand  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  "When  Samarin  taught  paleography  at  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes,"  a  medievalist  and  old  friend 
wrote  to  me  recently,  "he  was  reputed  always  to 
give  one  page  of  the  Master  as  part  of  the  final 
exam.  I  find  the  story  hard  to  believe,  since  few 
would  have  passed." 

Gothic  handwriting,  unlike  cursive  handwriting, 
is  written  as  a  series  of  unconnected  strokes.  Thus, 
dei,  the  word  for  "of  God,"  was  written  as  , 
five  strokes.  But  Aquinas  was  a  fast  thinker;  his 
writing  trailed  behind  his  thoughts.  So  he  devel- 
oped a  kind  of  shorthand  gothic.He  wrote  dei  as  ^»C> 
where  the  second  stroke  of  the  d  is  also  the  first 
stroke  of  the  e,  and  the  second  stroke  of  the  e 
leads  into  the  stroke  of  the  i.  Similarly,  Thomas 
reduced  the  normal  gothic  g  from  (2f  to  C  • 
(The  Aquinas  g  has  long  been  a  *— ' 
specialty  of  Gils.) 

The  problem  of  penmanship,  bad  enough  when 
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dealing  only  with  letters,  becomes  even  more  trying 
when  words  are  involved.  "In  the  Isaiah"  Father 
Gils  points  out,  "there  is  a  place  where  Aquinas 
has  written    ^  ^   ,  and  every  man- 


uscript  that  we  have — every  one — interprets  this  as 
i  c  r 

u  s  canit,  which  is  the  abbreviation  for  ubi  sic  can- 
itur,  'where  thus  it  is  sung.'  In  fact,  the  whole  thing 

i    c  r. 

should  really  be  read  n  pcavit,  the  abbreviation  for 
nisi  peccaverit,  'unless  he  should  sin.' 

"What  happened?  First  of  all,  everyone  mistook 
the  n  for  a  u,  and  then  the  v  for  an  n,  which  hap- 
pens even  now.  Typically,  Thomas  also  misplaced 
the  superscript  r,  making  verit-  into  -itur.  The  r 
should  have  been  over  the  v.  But  no.  For  Thomas, 
the  movement  from  right  to  left  is  repugnant.  He 
wouldn't  go  back  that  extra  millimeter  to  put  the 
superscript  in  the  right  place. 

"Strangely,  no  one  for  700  years  thought  twice 
about  the  error,  because  both  readings  make  sense 
in  context."  He  sits  back,  self-satisfied,  and  lights  up 
a  small  cigar.  "I  was  very  pleased  when  I  discovered 
this,"  he  says. 

The  extent  to  which  Father  Gils  has  internalized 
Aquinas  is  extraordinary.  He  can  write  Thomas's 
hand  as  easily  as  his  own.  He  can  look  at  a  manu- 
script and  set  the  scene  seven  centuries  ago.  "Here 
is  a  draft  of  Saint  Thomas.  A  secretary  has  been 
reading  it  over,  and  is  having  trouble,  not  surpris- 
ingly. See  the  check  marks  in  the  margin?  These 
are  places  where  the  secretary — Dondaine  identifies 
him  as  hand  E,  by  the  way — cannot  read  the  writing, 
so  he  marks  his  place  and  saves  his  questions  for 
Thomas.  When  Thomas  explains,  the  secretary 
writes  out  the  text  in  the  margin. 

"But  wait.  There  is  a  second  set  of  marks  here. 
The  secretary  has  inserted  some  entirely  new  words 
into  the  text.  He  is  not  just  rewriting  illegible 
words.  What  can  this  mean  but  that  the  secretary 
is  reading  back  the  text  to  Saint  Thomas,  and 
Thomas  is  making  some  editorial  changes?" 
.  It  is  late  afternoon  now,  nearly  time  for  the 
period  of  silence.  I  ask  Father  Gils  what  he  thinks 
of  Saint  Thomas  as  a  man,  not  as  an  exercise.  He 
puffs  slowly  on  his  cigar. 

"I"  love  Saint  Thomas,"  he  says.  "I  know  him 
through  his  handwriting.  He  didn't  like  writing, 


and  he  didn't  like  the  method  of  argument  he  w 
forced  to  use — to  use  quotations  from  Scripture 
make  his  case.  Quotations  are  not  proofs,  and  1 
knew  it,  and  you  know  it,  and  I  know  it. 

"Aquinas  wanted  to  write  another  way,  the  wj 
he  wrote  in  the  Summa  Contra  Gentiles.  This  is  tl 
work  he  loved  the  most.  How  do  I  know?  Becau 
he  worked  on  it  for  eight  years.  I  see  the  book  lyir 
open  on  his  desk  all  the  time.  I  see  him  sittir 
down  to  it  at  his  leisure,  reading  it,  rereading 
correcting  it  lovingly  over  many  years.  This  is  n 
a  book  of  quotations.  There  are  almost  none.  It 
a  masterpiece  of  pure  reason. 

"But  I  love  Saint  Thomas  most  because  he  di 
not  take  himself  seriously.  Something  extraordinai 
happened  to  Thomas.  It  was  on  December  6,  127 
It  is  said  that  he  had  a  vision  during  mass.  Sort 
call  it  a  nervous  breakdown.  Perhaps  it  is  si 
what  happens  to  every  man  when  he  nears  fifty.  C 
course,  Thomas  was  nervous  to  begin  with,  nervoi 
and  impatient.  Just  look  at  his  writing!  But  he  ha 
only  one  obsession:  God  himself. 

"What  happened  on  December  6?  I  think  Thoma 
realized  that  nothing  he  had  written  had  ever- 
could  ever — penetrate  the  mystery  of  God.  He  neve 
worked  again.  Several  of  his  books  end  abruptly 
And  he  died  three  months  later. 

"I  love  Saint  Thomas  especially  because  h 
stopped  writing." 

It  has  started  to  snow,  and  a  light  dusting  cover 
the  rooftops.  The  lighted  clock  tower  of  the  librar 
strikes  5:00  p.m. 

"So  when  you  see  Father  Wallace,"  Father  Gil 
says,  "you  can  tell  him  I  am  not  a  Thomist." 

He  smiles  briefly. 

"Or  put  it  this  way:  Tell  him  I  am  as  much 
Thomist  as  Brother  Thomas." 


Flying  back  to  the  United  States.  I  open  up 
book  of  limericks  Fr.  Peter  Gils  has  given  me 
("Most  of  them  are  risque,"  he  had  warned. 
Somewhere  over  the  Atlantic  I  chance  upon  this 

A  crusty  old  monk  was  thought  odd, 
For  he  labored  at  Latin  unshod. 
IF  hen  his  friends  asked  him  "Why?" 
He  proclaimed  with  a  cry, 
"For  the  honor  and  glory  of  God!" 


HARPER'S/ JUNE  197! 
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OTHER  THINGS  BEING  EQUAL 

by  L)a\  id  Suter 
A  FIRESIDE  CHAT 


In  the  swirl  of  contro- 
versy over  nuclear  pow- 
:r,  many  of  the  public's 
ears  spring  from  igno- 
ance  of  the  basic  prin- 
:iples  of  the  nuclear 
)lant  itself.  To  the  lay- 
nan,  the  plant  is  com- 
plicated, mysterious, 
md  sinister,  while  to 
he  engineer  it  is  a  model  of  painstaking  industrial 
lesign.  We  have  tried  to  show  here,  in  schematic 
:erms,  how  a  typical  plant  works  and  why  the  chance 
)f  a  mishap  is  vanishingly  small. 

In  a  pressurized  water  reactor,  fuel  rods  ( A )  in  the 
:ore  (B)  heat  water  through  a  fission  reaction  mod- 
erated by  raising  or  lowering  control  rods  (C).  A 
oump  ( D )  forces  the  heated  water  ( kept  by  the  pres- 
surizer  ( E )  from  boiling  I  through  a  steam  generator 
(F),  where  its  heat  transfers  to  and  boils  water  in  a 


secondary  circuit.  This 
steam  passes  through  a 
turbine  (G),  turning 
the  generator  (H),  and 
is  finally  condensed  by 
cooling  water  pumped 
^  '^P1  1  ftM   from  outside    ( I  )  be- 

|  .  k      fore   returning  to  the 

X  steam  generator. 

Because  the  core 
cooling  and  power  production  occur  in  discrete  water 
circuits,  even  in  a  ""maximum  credible  accident"  ra- 
dioactivity would  remain  within  the  steel  containment 
structure  ( J  ) .  We  think  the  chance  of  that  leaking 
is  nearly  infinitesimal,  about  once  in  104  reactor- 
years  of  operation,  or  roughly  the  same  as,  say,  the 
likelihood  that  a  feature-length  movie  describing  a 
reactor  accident  should  open  in  New  York  just  as 
a  similar  accident  actually  happens  in  a  neighbor- 
ing state. 
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 The  Institute  for  World  Order  Announces   » — 

IE  IRA  D.  and  MIRIAM  G.  WALLACH  AWARDS 

$20,000 

In  Recognition  of  Writing  in  Support  of 
AN  ABOLITIONIST  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  WAR 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  human  slavery  was  an  institution 
so  well  established,  so  widespread,  and  considered  to  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  was  perceived  by  most  people  to  be  inevitable  and  immutable. 

Nonetheless,  over  the  next  hundred  years  a  small  number  of  individuals  and 
groups  spoke  out;  they  did  not  equivocate.  They  raised  the  consciousness  of  others 
who  pressed  their  governments  to  end  the  slave  trade  and  later  the  institution  itself. 

In  our  time,  responsible  individuals  throughout  the  globe  have  come  to 
recognize  that  technological  developments  have  made  it  imperative  to  abolish 
organized  warfare  as  an  accepted  human  institution. 

We  are  aware  of  the  tenacious  hold  the  war  system  has  on  world  political, 
economic  and  cultural  institutions.  It  is  for  that  reason  the  Wallach  Awards 
competition  has  been  organized.  It  is  a  call  for  fresh  thinking  and  bold  writing  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  war  system  and  to  stir  the  public  conscience  and 
imagination.  Our  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  new  climate  of  informed  public 
opinion  which  will  stimulate  national  governments  to  dismantle  the  present  war 
system  and  create  instead  a  global  society  in  which  conflicts  are  resolved  without 
the  threat  or  use  of  military  force. 

THE  AWARDS 

The  Institute  for  World  Order  will  present  Wallach  Awards  of  $  10,000,  $3,000 
and  two  of  $1,000  each  to  authors  of  the  published  articles  which,  in  the  judges' 
opinion,  best  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  an  enduring  peace  system  to  all 
nations  and  groups  of  people  including,  for  example,  individuals  from  the  business 
community  and  organized  labor,  science,  religion,  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

The  Institute  will  also  present  five  Wallach  Awards  of  $1,000  each  to  the 
college  or  university  students  whose  essays,  even  if  unpublished,  best  meet  the 
above  criteria. 

To  qualify,  writers  must  abide  by  the  Entry  Guidelines  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Wallach 
Awards  Committee.  The  Institute  (or  World  Order.  777  United  Nations  Plaza.  New  York.  NY  10017. 
(212)  575-5840  or  575-0055. 
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he  end  of  walking 


by  Ronald  Jager 


urs  IS  AN  age  of  escalation.  Take, 
B  for  example,  walking.  Only  yester- 
W  day,  it  seems,  going  for  a  walk  was 
^  as  simple  and  natural  as  breathing; 
was  the  most  elementary  form  of  recreation 
town  to  man.  for  thousands  of  years  a  pas- 
ne  beyond  improvement:  pure,  changeless, 
Isfying.  But  into  this  blameless  tradition 
ept  a  tiny  flaw.  Going  for  a  walk  got  to  be 
lown  in  elegant  circles  as  "taking  one's 
nstitutional,"  insinuating  the  notion  that 
liking  might  be  done  for  reasons  of  health. 
ius  the  insidious  idea  spread  around  that  it 
is  good  for  you,  and  ruin  set  in  rapidly, 
■om  the  premise  that  walking  was  good  for 
e  body  the  conclusion  was  drawn,  with  pris- 
le  American  logic,  that  more  of  it,  at  a  fast- 
pace,  would  be  better. 
Perhaps  no  slur  on  the  reputation  of  walk- 
g  was  intended,  but  nevertheless  things 
omptly  speeded  up,  and  soon  itinerants 
sre  to  be  seen  jogging  all  across  the  land- 
ape.  Many  of  us  were  scarcely  adjusted  to 
e  age  of  jogging  when  we  observed  that, 
,  the  joggers  were  running.  Clearly,  es- 
ilation  was  afoot.  We  may  now  have  to  con- 
de  that  walking  has  been  paid  a  compli- 
ent  that  it  will  not  survive,  that  it  will  suc- 
imb  soon  to  these  other  forms  of  progress 
id  be  as  obsolete  as  dueling.  There  is  no 
ster  way  to  destroy  walking  than  by  running. 


Though  I  am  not  reactionary  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  I  do  usually  find  it  congenial 
to  be  on  the  side  of  slowing  things  down — 
not  so  much  because  progress  is  always  a  vice 
as  because  regress  is  usually  a  virtue.  At  any 
rate,  having  been  walking  for  most  of  my  life 
I  do  not  intend  to  discard  it  lightly  for  the 
faster  sports  just  because  that  is  the  national 
mood  of  the  moment.  It  is  not  my  mood.  My 
mood  is  precisely  suited  to  walking  and  to  all 
of  its  rich  variants:  sauntering,  strolling,  am- 
bling, rambling,  roving,  roaming,  wandering, 
tramping,  and  trudging:  on  weekends  I  also 
go  in  for  a  bit  of  shuffling,  wending,  and 
prowling,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of 
meandering  and  perambulating  on  holidays. 
All  these  forms  of  benign  vagrancy,  and  quite 
a  few  others  I've  casually  worked  out  over 
the  years,  derive  from  primary  human  im- 
pulses; all  are  arbitrary,  pointless,  and  as 
deeply  fulfilling  as  daydreaming  or  contem- 
plating beauty.  In  short,  they  are  invaluable. 


Running,  ALAS,  is  the  metaphor  of  our 
age,  appropriate  to  rivers,  automo- 
biles, and  politicians,  but  manifestly 
unnatural  for  human  beings.  Can  we 
imagine,  say,  Wordsworth  running  through 
the  Lake  District?  Or  Aristotle  jogging 
through  the  Athenian  Groves  of  Academe? 


Ronald  Jager  is  the  au- 
thor of  The  Develop- 
ment of  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell's Philosophy,  for 
which  he  was  awarded 
the  Matchette  Prize  by 
the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association. 
He  is  coauthor,  with  his 
wife,  Grace,  of  Portrait 
of  a  Hill  Town:  A  His- 
tory of  Washington. 
New  Hampshire. 
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Did  any  poet  or  sage  ever  take  a  pensive 
sprint?  When  you  stop  to  think  (easier  said 
than  done  if  you  are  running)  you  realize 
that  it  was  by  walking  that  the  giants  com- 
posed and  distilled  their  thoughts,  by  walk- 
ing that  our  civilization  was  built. 

But  the  complexifiers  of  our  time,  not  con- 
tent to  leave  things  in  their  natural  order, 
have  recently  adorned  running — a  pedestrian 
curiosity  at  best — with  an  elaborate  mystique. 
Part  of  the  mystique  derives — heaven  help 
us — from  the  philosophy  of  running,  which  is 
now  rampant,  infesting  even  what  used  to  be 
called  serious  journalism.  Indeed,  the  Age  of 
Running  had  scarcely  dawned  when  it  began 
to  perpetuate  formidable  theoretical  construc- 
tions on  every  side:  the  philosophy  of  running 
now  oozes  from  magazines  and  books  and  has 
complicated  itself  into  a  psychology,  an  eco- 
nomics, a  biology,  a  sociology,  and  even  a 
primitive  metaphysics.  The  walk,  meanwhile, 
has  gotten  along  for  millennia  without  any 
supporting  theory  at  all. 

The  challenge  is  obvious:  Walking  needs  a 
philosophy  of  its  very  own — needs,  that  is, 
a  system  of  testimonies,  surveys,  explanations, 
speculations,  instructions,  authorities,  cau- 
tions, statistics,  and  conclusions  that  will  un- 
simplify  the  affair  to  the  point  where  its  mys- 
teriousness  will  slowly  rival  that  of  running. 
The  task  is  to  find  a  perspective  from  which  to 
see  the  familiar  thing  in  an  unfamiliar  light, 
and  so  keep  walking,  as  it  were,  from  drop- 
ping to  a  mere  footnote  in  the  pages  of  history. 

As  A  first  step  in  this  direction,  I 
have  myself  set  out  to  write  a  series 
of  books  on  the  philosophy  of  walk- 
ing. I  present  here  a  brief  synopsis 
of  several  chapters  of  the  series'  first  volume, 
which  is  devoted  to  strolling.  Books  on  saun- 


tering, ambling,  wending,  and  so  on  will  f 
low  later,  in  the  footsteps,  so  to  speak,  of  t 
first. 

The  book  begins  with  a  brief,  digressi 
introducion  on  technique,  which  poses  the  i 
portant  question,  What  is  walking?  and 
swers  by  quoting  U  ebster's  Seventh  New  C 
legiate  Dictionary:  to  walk  is  to  adopt  "t 
gait  of  a  biped  in  which  the  feet  are  lift 
alternately  with  one  foot  not  clear  of  t 
ground  before  the  other  touches."  It's 
there.  If  you  study  these  instructions  carefu 
and  practice  faithfully — and  resist  the  tem 
tation  to  improvise — the  whole  thing  can  b 
come  habitual.  The  most  serious  and  commc  p 
defect  in  technique  is  lifting  the  back  foot  tt  I 
soon.  Another  serious  mistake  is  putting  t)  | 
front  foot  down  too  soon.  Study  the  instru 
tions  again!  Those  who  do  not  early  corre 
either  one  of  these  increasingly  widesprea 
faults  are  liable  to  lapse  into  the  other  as  we] 
making  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  assume  tl 
proper  gait  of  a  biped.  Indeed,  it  is  part  <  | 
the  general  breakdown  of  things  that  peop]  I 
with  these  faulty  walking  techniques — peop] 
once  decently  concealed  on  race  tracks  an 
in  sports  arenas — now  blatantly  exhibit  iH 
public  areas,  even  on  sidewalks. 

After  the  introduction   I   move  into  thjjj 
heavy  stuff.  The  first  chapter,  titled  "Thn 
Metaphysics  of  Strolling,"  elicits  by  analysil 
the  simple  concept  of  strolling  from  the  nior|| 
ambiguous  concept  of  walking — or,  as  thfe 
book  prefers  to  call  it,  walking  iiberhaupm 
The  thesis  here  is  that  there  is  a  differencr' 
between  going  somewhere  by  walking,  whic|| 
is  a  matter  of  transportation,  and  going  for  ,j 
walk,  which  is  a  matter  of  recreation.  Onl; 
the  latter  is  the  true  stroll,  always  undertakei 
solely  for  its  own  sake.  The  for-its-own-sake 
ness  of  the  stroll-walk  immediately  opens  tin 
door  to  the  metaphysical  question:  What  i 
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1  didn't 
sacrifice 

great  flavor 
to  get 
low  tar* 


"The  first  thing  I  expect  from  a  cigarette  is  flavor.  And 
satisfaction.  Finding  that  in  a  low-tar  smoke  wasn't  easy. 

"But  then  I  tried  Vantage.  Frankly,  I  didn't  even  know 
Vantage  was  low  in  tar.  Not  until  I  looked  at  the  numbers. 
"That's  because  the  taste  was  so  remarkable  it  stood  up 
to  anything  I'd  ever  smoked, 
.-i,         "For  me,  switching  to 
■  *'  Vantage  was  an  easy  move  to 
make.  1  didn't  have  to  sacrifice  a  thing 


Peter  Accetta 
New  York  City,  New  York 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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New  9mg  Vantage  Filter  available  only  in  South  Dakota, 
Iowa.  Columbus  and  Dayton,  Ohio  areas. 
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t  does  the  Nobel  Prize 
lave  to  do 

with  your  telephone? 


The  two  scientists  on  the 
jposite  page  are  receiving  the 
ighest  honor  a  scientist  can 
irn-the  Nobel  Prize.  They  are 
le  sixth  and  seventh  laureates 
ho  did  their  prize-winning 
isearch  at  Bell  Telephone 
aboratories.  These  scientists 
lared  a  common  goal-the 
iarch  for  new  knowledge  to 
irther  advance  the  art  of 
?lecommunications. 
Clinton  Davisson  shared  the 
obel  Prize  in  1937  for 
emonstrating  the  wave  nature 
f  matter.  In  1956,  John 
ardeen,  Walter  Brattain  and 
/illiam  Shockley  were  honored 
Dr  their  invention  of  the 
"ansistor.  Philip  Anderson's 
neoretical  work  on  amorphous 
laterials  (such  as  glass)  and  on 
lagnetism  led  to  a  Nobel  Prize 
1  1977.  And  in  1978,  Arno 
'enzias  and  Robert  Wilson 
eceived  the  Prize  for  detecting 
he  faint  radiation  from  the  "big 
>ang"  explosion  that  gave  birth 
o  the  universe  some  18  billion 
ears  ago. 

Hie  search  for  knowledge 

These  scientists  and  their 
olleagues  at  Bell  Labs,  given  the 
reedom  to  explore,  have  proved 


time  and  again  the  value  of 
investment  in  research— not 
only  for  telecommunications 
but  for  society  in  general. 
The  transistor,  for  example, 
revolutionized  communications 
and  brought  into  being  entire 
new  industries-indeed,  a 
new  industrial  society-based 
on  solid-state  electronics. 

Other  Bell  Labs  advances- 
products  of  this  same  research 
environment-have  included 
high-fidelity  recording,  sound 
motion  pictures,  long-distance 
television  transmission  in  the 
United  States,  the  electrical 
digital  computer,  information 
theory,  the  silicon  solar  cell,  and 
the  laser.  The  impact  of  this 
work-on  almost  every  field  of 
commerce,  industry,  education 
and  even  medicine-has  been 
incalculable. 

The  innovation  process 

Research  done  at  Bell  Labs  in 
the  past  is  the  basis  for  the 
products  and  services  the  Bell 
System  offers  its  customers 
today,  just  as  the  research  going 
on  now  is  the  foundation  for 
tomorrow's  telecommunications. 

Bell  Labs  scientists- 
specialists  in  physics,  chemistry, 


mathematics  and  many  other 
disciplines-team  their  efforts 
with  those  of  our  systems, 
development  and  design 
engineers.  They,  in  turn,  work 
closely  with  Western  Electric 
manufacturing  engineers  and 
with  the  people  of  the  Bell 
System  operating  telephone 
companies. 

This  technical  integration 
is  the  foundation  for  true 
innovation.  One  idea  feeds 
another.  A  basic  scientific 
discovery  can  make  possible 
entire  new  technologies  and 
products  for  telecommunications, 
and  a  concept  for  a  new  product 
or  system  can  stimulate  the 
research  to  find  even  more  new 
knowledge.  That  interaction, 
that  teamwork,  has  been 
extremely  productive:  Bell  Labs 
people  have  received  18,645 
patents  between  our  founding  in 
1925  and  the  end  of  1978. 

Sometimes,  the  search  for 
knowledge  may  lead  to  a  Nobel 
Prize.  Often,  it  benefits  all  of 
society.  And  always,  its  ultimate 
aim  is  better  service  for  Bel! 
System  customers. 

Bell  Laboratories 
600  Mountain  Avenue 
Murray  Hill,  N.J.  07974 


Bell  Laboratorif 


Keeping  your  communications  system        est  in  the  world. 


Roii aid  Jager 
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the  ontological  status  of  a  stroll's  destination? 
The  answer  is:  It  does  not  exist.  Hence  the 
essence  of  going  for  a  stroll-walk  lies  in  the 
fact  that  you  are  going  nowhere.  Vagrancy  is 
the  touchstone.  For  example,  walking  to  town 
would  not  be  going  for  a  walk,  it  would  be 
going  to  town.  But  if  on  a  walk  you  happened 
to  turn  up  in  town,  you  might  still  honorably 
claim  to  have  been  just  out  on  a  stroll  so  long 
as  happening  into  town  was  more  the  upshot 
than  the  intention;  for  though  stroll-walks 
have  no  destinations,  they  may  have  upshots, 
outcomes,  or  even  general  drifts.  The  drift  of 
a  stroll,  unlike  a  destination,  is  receptive  to 
passing  whims,  caprice,  sudden  impulses,  de- 
viations, serendipity,  distractions,  diversions; 
one  or  more  favorable  outcomes  of  the  walk 
may  lurk  in  any  of  these  byways.  Also,  though 
such  a  walk  may  have  reverse,  tangents,  and 
digressions  without  number,  it  will  never  have 
a  real  detour,  for  a  stroll  has  no  goal. 

The  next  chapter  of  the  book  addresses  the 
semantics  of  our  topic.  The  basic  question 
faced  here  is  this:  Is  there  a  difference  be- 
tween going  for  a  walk  (or  stroll)  and  tak- 
ing a  walk  (or  stroll)?  Offhand  one  imagines 
that  there  must  be,  in  general,  a  difference 
between  going  for  something  and  taking  it. 
Yet  we  constantly  use  the  two  expressions — 
"go  for  a  walk,"  "take  a  walk" — interchange- 
ably. Is  this  linguistic  slovenliness? 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  walk  in  the 
offing  and  we  are  dithering  over  whether  to 
take  it  or  go  for  it.  Not  a  very  solemn  quan- 
dary, you  say,  not  your  regular  to-be-or-not- 
to-be  existential  choice.  But  this  chapter 
proves  otherwise,  demonstrating  that  the  ex- 
pression "go  for  a  walk"  was  the  Ursprache 
of  our  elitist  forefathers.  The  need  for  such 
an  idea  was  so  widespread,  what  with  people 
of  that  day  walking  so  much,  that  the  ex- 
pression "take  a  walk"  ambled  into  the  lan- 


guage alongside  "go  for  a  walk,"  for  the  u 
especially  of  peasants.  This  shows,  by 
way,  that  walking  was  originally  not  a  cla 
practice:  It  ranged  across  castes,  from  pri 
ces  to  paupers,  from  goers  to  takers.  It  w 
not,  as  it  is  now,  reserved  for  the  indoler 
the  shapeless,  the  infirm,  or  for  apartme 
dwellers  who  own  dogs. 

The  axiology  of  strolling  is  the  concern 
the  penultimate  chapter  of  the  book.  It  i 
eludes  sections  on  gear,  cost-benefit  analysi 
spiritual  by-products,  and  similar  paraphern 
lia.  Walking,  I  explain,  can  be  learned  eve 
by  the  hardened  runner,  provided  that  1 
who  runs  can  also  read.  It  might,  howeve 
require  altering  the  priority  of  one's  concei 
from  the  body  to  the  soul — that  at  least 
the  suggestion  of  the  section  that  poses  tl  11 
question:  Why  take  a  walk?  and  elaboraU 
on  the  answer:  Because  it's  there. 

Near  the  end  of  this  section  is  a  discussio 
on  alternative  ways — such  as  skipping 
consume  energy  by  human  self-propulsioi 
Skipping  is  shown  to  be  a  kind  of  stutte: 
walking,  and  this  is  what  gives  it  the  appea 
ance  of  jogging  on  one  foot  at  a  time.  Fc 
exercise  and  exhibitionism  it  is  at  least  th 
equal  of  running,  and  thus  probably  h 
healthy  future,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  goo 
for  the  soul  as  the  old-fashioned  stroll. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  takes  u 
homiletics;  the  gist  is  contained  in  the  las 
paragraph:  "Take  along  on  your  stroll  a  like 
minded  companion,  or  perhaps  only  a  fei 
vital  thoughts  to  rub  together  to  fire  you 
own  imagination.  Keep  your  fancy  free.  B 
content  while  the  world  runs  that  you  are  ei 
acting  again  an  immemorial  ritual  perfectei 
over  the  ages,  time  out  of  mind,  by  genera 
tions  of  wayfarers,  vagabonds,  pilgrims,  wan 
derers,  and  itinerants  from  every  walk 
life." 
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14  factors  that  could 
affect  the  performance  of 
your  next  prescription. 


Before  you  ask  your  pharmacist  for  a 
heaper  version  of  the  medication  pre- 
cribed  by  your  doctor,  consider. 

In  making  the  "same"  drug,  different 
:ompanies  may  exercise  different  levels  of 
kill  and  care.  They  formulate  and  manu- 
acture  the  "same"  product  differently. 

Change  the  inactive 
ngredients,  compress  the 
ablets  too  much,  make 
iny  of  a  dozen  other 
nisjudgments,  and  the 
esulting  product  may 
•ause  problems.  Yet  it 
:ould  look  just  like  a 
veil-made  drug. 

That's  why  it's  vital  to 
:ontrol  factors  like  the 
few  we've  listed.  To  assure 
quality  in  every  prescrip- 
tion drug,  at  every  stage 
from  research  lab  to 
pharmacy  shelf. 

PMA  believes  every 
company  should  be 
required  to  document  the 
biological  per- 
formance of 
its  products 


and  identify  the  actual  manufacturer  on 
the  package  label.  Because  the  manufac- 
turer's competence  is  the  key  to  quality. 

To  know  you're  getting  a  drug  of 
assured  quality  at  an  acceptable  price,  ask 
your  doctor  and  your  pharmacist.  These 
professionals  know  drugs.  And  they  know 
drug  companies  from 
long  experience. 

They  know  that 
established  firms— 
those  with  proven 
quality  assurance 
programs — produce 
consistently  reliable 
medicines.  Such  prod- 
ucts sometimes  cost  a 
little  more.  But  in 
drug  therapy  as  in 
drug  manufacturing,  a 
saving  at  the  expense 
of  quality  could  be  the 
worst  kind  of  economy. 

The 

Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers 
Association. 


oatings 
Binders 
Fillers 
ubricants 
Buffers 


avonngs 
Preservatives 
Crystalline  shape 
Compression 

Stability 
Dissolution  rate 
Disintegration  rate 
^Antioxidants 
Packaging 


If  a  new  medicine  can 
help,  we're  working  on  it. 


With  your  health  at  stake,  you  may  want  to  know  more.  Please  write  for  our  "Key  Facts"  booklet.  It's  free. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association.  Dept.  HA- 906  1155  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W..  Washington.  D  C.  20005. 


Savour  the  old  world  flavours,  the  gracious  walks  and  parkways,  the 
double-decker  bus  tours  and  canal  cruises,  the  art,  architecture  and  ambience  of  Canada's  capital  - 
Ottawa.  For  all  you  need  to  plan  your  vacation,  call  us  COLLECT  (416)  965-4008,  or  write: 
Ontario  Travel,  Dept.  C.S.,  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  M7A  2E5. 


Ontariofwcanada 

We  treat  you  royally 


Illustrated  by  James  Stevenson 
Written  by  Donald  Barthelme 


Well  we  all  had  our  Willie  &  Wade  records  'cept  this  one 
guy  who  was  called  Spare  Some  Change?  'cause  that's 
all  he  ever  said  and  you  don't  have  no  Willie  &  Wade 
records  if  the  best  you  can  do  is  Spare  Some  Change? 


So  we  all  took  our  Willie  &  Wade  records  down  to  the 
Willie  &  Wade  Park  and  played  all  the  great  and 
sad  Willie  &  Wade  songs  on  portable  players  for  the 
beasts  of  the  city,  the  jumpy  black  squirrels  and 
burnt-looking  dogs  and  filthy,  sick  pigeons. 


WILLIE 

wXiE 


James  Stevenson  is  a  writer  and  an  artist.  Donald  Barthelme's  most 
recent  book  is  Great  Days,  a  collection  oj  short  fiction  (Farrar,  Straus 
&  Giroux). 
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And  I  thought  probably  one  day  Willie  or  Wade  would 
show  up  in  person  at  the  Willie  &  Wade  Park 
to  check  things  out,  see  who  was  there  and  what 
record  this  person  was  playing  and  what  record 
that  person  was  playing. 


And  probably  Willie  (or  Wade)  would  just  ease  around 
checking  things  out,  saying  "Howdy"  to  this  one 
and  that  one,  and  he'd  see  the  crazy  black  guy  in  Army 
clothes  who  stands  in  the  Willie  &  Wade  Park  and 
every  ten  minutes  screams  like  a  chicken,  and  Willie 
(or  Wade)  would  just  say  to  that  guy,  "How  ya 
doin'  good  buddy?"  and  smile,  'cause  strange  things 
don't  bother  Willie,  or  Wade,  one  bit. 


And  I  thought  I'd  probably  go  up  to  Willie  then,  if  it 
was  Willie,  and  tell  him  'bout  my  friend  that  died, 
and  how  I  felt  about  it  at  the  time,  and  how  I  feel 
about  il  now.  And  Willie  would  say,  "I  know." 
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And  I  would  maybe  ask  him  did  he  remember  Galveston, 
and  did  he  ever  when  he  was  a  kid  play  in  the  old 
concrete  forts  along  the  sea  wall  with  the  giant  cannon 
in  them  that  the  government  didn't  want  any  more,  and 
he'd  say,  "Sure  I  did."  And  I'd  say,  "You  ever  work  the 
Blue  Jay  in  San  Antone?"  and  he'd  say,  "Sure  I  have." 


And  I'd  say.  "Willie,  don't  them  microphones  scare  you, 
the  ones  with  the  little  fuzzy  sweaters  on  them?" 
And  he'd  say  to  me,  "They  scare  me  bad,  potner,  but 
I  don't  let  on." 


And  then  he  ( one  or  the  other,  Willie  or  Wade )  would 
say,  "Take  care,  good  buddy,"  and  leave  the  Willie 
&  Wade  Park  in  his  black  limousine  that  the  driver 
of  had  been  waiting  patiently  in  all  this  time,  and 
I  wrould  never  see  him  again,  but  continue  to  treasure, 
my  life  long,  his  great  contributions. 


/ 
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BOUND  TO  SELL 
L  PRETENDERS  TO  POWER 


■ 


The  pen  is  not  the  sword 


by  Henry  Fail 


The  journalists  are  now  the 
true  Kings  and  Clergy,"  said 
Teufelsdrockh  in  Sartor  Re- 
sartus  a  century  and  a  half 
ago;  "henceforth  Historians,  unless 
they  are  fools,  must  write  not  of  Bour- 
bon Dynasties,  and  Tudors  and  Haps- 
burgs,"  but  of  whatever  "Able  Editor, 
or  Combination  of  Editors,  gains  the 
world's  ear."  David  Halberstam  has 
now  followed  this  prescription  of  Car- 
lyle  with  an  awful  literalness.  In  his 
latest  offering  to  the  public,  a  scripture 
of  no  fewer  than  736  pages,  he  brings 
forward  a  few  of  the  proprietors  and 
managers,  editors  and  reporters,  of 
both  the  press  and  television  news,  and 
he  enthrones  them  as  The  Powers  That 
Be*  He  is  unable  to  justify  his  thesis 
— we  are  a  long  way  from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  phrase  in  Romans  13:1: 


*  Published  1 
Knopf,  $15. 


month  by  Alfred  A. 


"The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God" — but  the  book  has  an  interest  in 
itself.  The  character  of  this  piece  of 
merchandise  is  representative  of  much 
else  that  is  now  peddled. 

Let  us  turn  its  pages.  Padding  has 
hitherto  been  only  a  device  of  writers, 
but  Mr.  Halberstam  here  elevates  it 
into  a  high  art.  Since  you  would  not 
otherwise  believe  me,  I  must  quote  un- 
til you  are  besotted.  The  examples  that 
follow  are  hilarious,  but  we  must  real- 
ize that  they  point  not  just  to  the 
carelessness  -of  his  writing,  but  to  an 
inescapable  flaw  in  his  very  concept. 

On  page  25,  William  Paley  is  a  "sen- 
sualist and  hedonist";  on  page  492, 
"Paley  so  hedonistic,  so  sensual."  On 
page  30  at  line  2,  "He  would  always 

Henry  Fairlie  is  a  British  journalist  who  lives 
in  America.  His  most  recent  book  is  The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  Today  (New  Republic 
Books). 


have  it  his  way";  and  then  at  line 
"He  had  things  his  way."  On  page 
he  is  "something  of  a  ladies'  man 
a  man-about-town,  there  always  seei 
to  be  a  beautiful  woman  on  his  an 
on  page  32,  he  is  "very  much  a  m 
about-town  .  .  .  and  he  was  seen 
only  the  best-looking  women."  (Stilll 
his  arm,  we  are  left  to  presume.  Wh 
else  is  he  meant  to  carry  them?  She 
der-high  into  all  those  restaurant" 
On  page  123,  he  begins  "seeing  pec 
a  little  richer,  a  little  more  social' 
page  420,  he  is  seeing  the  "very  ri 
very  social."  (That  shows  you  how 
a  career  can  advance.)  On  page  1 
he  had  been  seeing  less  of  those 
might  have  challenged  him";  by  p 
420,  he  was  in  a  world  with  "no 
in  it  who  challenged  him."  Ort 
123  again,  he  "liked  and  wanted 
got  the  best  of  every'hing";  on  p« 
126  at  line  20,  he  "wanted  above 


.  have  the  best  in  everything" : 
then  at  line  38,  "he  always  wanted 
best."  These  are  not  just  idle  repeti- 
3  of  phrases,  but  reflections  of  the 
that  Halberstam  has  so  few  points 
lake,  in  fact  so  little  of  a  story  to 

ut  let  us  proceed.  On  page  40,  Ed 
row  "opened  the  doors  of  the  En- 
l  country  estates  for  his  boss," 
iam  Paley;  on  page  44,  "suddenly 
loors  [in  Britain]  were  open";  on 
;  123,  "The  best  of  British  society 
open  to  Ed  Murrow,  ...  the  ulti- 
e  credit  card  for  Paley  in  England." 
e  must  say  that  if  the  man  had  all 
e  beautiful  women  on  his  arm,  the 
lish  country  houses   would  have 
l  opened  to  him  by  their  drooling 
ers.)  On  page  46  at  line  6,  Henry 
e  is  "a  big  man,"  and  at  line  10. 
s  "a  big  man  himself";  and  later 
page  46,  he  is  "large  on  the  land- 
>e."  (How  one  envies  Mr.  Halber- 
i's  gift  for  the  unexpected  image 
phrase.)  On  page  55.  Luce  has  "al- 
t  a  hick  curiosity";  on  page  57,  he 
part  sophisticate  [and]  part  hick." 
page  267  at  line  40,  Buff  Chandler 
always  driving  and  pushing";  and 
line  44,  she  "pushed  Norman  to 
:h  beyond  his  parochial  orbit  and 
:h  a  larger  world";  on  page  272  at 
8,  "She  was  always  driving  him. 
hing  him  to  get  outside  the  world 
n  which  he  had  come";  and  at  line 
"she  constantly  pushed  him  into 
as  where  he  normally  might  not 
e  ventured."  On  page  286,  Otis 
indler  is  "tall,  handsome,  muscu- 
';  on  page  290,  he  is  "very  hand- 
le, tall,  powerfully  built."  On  page 
1  at  line  25,  he  has  a  "drive  for  ex- 
ence";  on  page  290  at  line  2,  he  is 
ring  deeply  about  excellence";  on 
;e  291,  there  is  "always  that  drive 
excellence";  on  page  294,  he  is 
•mmitted   to   excellence."   We  are 
en  no  real  illustrations  of  what  is 
ant  by  excellence,  except  that  he 
ired  deeply  about  image,"  and  as  a 
>t-putter  "built  himself  up  to  220 
inds  of  pure  muscle." 
3n  page  158,  Philip  Graham  is  "ir- 
'erent.  almost  blasphemous";  on  page 
),  he  is  "irreverent  before  it  was  fash- 
lable";  on  page  162,  he  has  a  "hap- 
irreverence" ;  on  page  166,  he  has 
i  irreverent  style."  On  page  160,  he  is 
le  wheeler-dealer";  on  page  188,  he 
'a  wheeler-dealer";  and  on  page  224, 
is  a  "prototypical  wheeler-dealer." 


which  seems  to  settle  it.  On  page  158, 
he  "walked  into  a  room  and  took  it 
over";  on  page  205,  "Phil  always 
seemed  to  take  over  a  room  when  he 
entered."  On  page  309,  "Little  Rock 
triggered  his  first  major  breakdown"; 
on  page  310,  "It  was  Little  Rock  that 
touched  off  the  first  of  these  major 
cycles"  of  energy  and  depression.  On 
page  205,  James  Reston,  as  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  chief  of  the  Neiv  York 
Times,  "owned  that  town";  on  page 
206,  "The  Times  owned  the  town";  on 
page  220,  he  "had  a  lock  on  Washing- 
ton." Again  we  are  not  talking  only  of 
these  phrases  in  themselves,  as  may  be 
seen  by  quoting  the  two  following  pas- 
sages in  full,  for  in  them  the  repetition 
is  as  bold  as  it  could  be: 

[Reston's]  larger  global  views 
were  shaped  mostly  by  Lippmann; 
but  he  profoundly  affected  the 
thinking  of  other  working  report- 
ers. . . .  In  truth,  it  was  a  ripple 
effect:  Lippmann  affected  Reston 
and  Reston  in  turn  affected  the  top 
print  people,  who  affected  the 
broadcast  people,  [page  223] 

Lippmann  affected  Reston  pro- 
foundly, and  not  just  Reston,  but 
in  turn  The  Times  and  other  print 
Washington  bureaus,  and  not  just 
the  prirt  Washington  bureaus,  but 
the  reporters  who  worked  for  CBS 
and  NBC.  [The  lunches  of  Reston 
with  Lippmann']  could  reach  out 
like  small  ripples,  [page  318] 

On  page  523,  Benjamin  Bradlee  is 
to  Katharine  Graham  "charming  and 
made  her  laugh";  on  page  535,  she  her- 
self says,  "he  makes  me  laugh";  on 
page  585,  "He  could  always  charm  her 
and  make  her  laugh."  (Why  did  she 
not  just  appoint  a  clown?  Perhaps  Mr. 
Halberstam  is  saying  that  she  did.)  On 
page  585  at  line  28,  "only  Bradlee  re- 
mained and  survived";  and  at  line  39, 
"He  was  the  one  who  survived."  On 
page  243,  Walter  Cronkite  is  "the  ulti- 
mately durable  man":  on  page  413. 
he  has  "durability,  ...  the  sheer  dura- 
bility." .  .  .  We  must  stop.  Enough  is 
enough.  What  we  have  been  examining 
is  not  merely  the  work  of  a  lazy  writer, 
or  at  least  of  one  who  has  become  lazy, 
but  of  a  writer  who  finds  that  he  has 
no  subject,  not  as  he  has  chosen  to 
explore  it,  in  the  behavior  of  a  few 
jackanapes,  as  he  makes  them  appear, 
in  the  no  more  than  four  corporations 
— CBS  and  Time  Incorporated,  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — that  he  describes  at  length. 


The  need  for  the  padding  was  dictated 
at  the  conception  of  the  book;  nothing 
in  Mr.  Halberstam's  execution  then 
rendered  it  unnecessary. 


MR.  halberstam  has  not  writ- 
ten a  book.  He  and  his  pub- 
lishers have  manufactured  a 
commodity:  to  be  sold  be- 
tween two  covers — which  makes  it  seem 
to  be  a  book — as  shoes  are  sold  in  shoe 
boxes.  On  every  page  one  can  feel  the 
calculation  by  them  both,  not  of  an 
audience  to  whose  discrimination  they 
might  appeal,  but  of  a  market  in  which 
they  hope  to  sell.  Other  publishers  and 
other  authors  are  doing  the  same,  and 
we  can  extend  to  Mr.  Halberstam  in 
good  faith  his  only  excuse.  He  is  not 
alone.  He  is  representative  of  what  is 
now  endemic.  But  he  asks  us  to  take 
him  very  seriously  and,  if  we  oblige 
him  by  doing  so,  he  cannot  blame  us  if 
his  work  falls  short  of  that  standard. 
As  a  species  of  literary  fraud  the  kind 
of  book  that  The  Powers  That  Be  repre- 
sents is  not  as  base  but  is  almost  as 
brazen  as  that  of  Clifford  Irving's  on 
Howard  Hughes. 

As  the  critic  William  McPherson 
said  not  long  ago  after  attending  one 
of  the  publishers'  book  fairs,  we  will 
soon  reach  the  stage  when  only  a 
handful  of  monster  best-sellers  will  be 
published  each  year,  each  of  them 
groomed  for  the  market  as  the  market 
has  simultaneously  been  prepared  for 
them.  The  arts  by  which  one  of  these 
products  can  be  dressed  up  as  a  book, 
and  sold  like  any  other  vendible,  suc- 
ceed often  enough  for  them  to  change 
the  very  idea  of  a  book.  (A  New  York 
publisher  once  said  to  me  of  one  of 
the  large  publishing  corporations  with 
whose  attitudes  I  was  growing  restless, 
"I  suppose  we  must  grant  that  they  are 
successful,  but  they  simply  do  not  know 
that  what  they  are  publishing  are 
books.")  This  new  ware  of  Mr.  Halber- 
stam's bears  all  the  marks  of  any  book 
that  is  to  be  hyped — in  the  advertised 
first  printing  of  100,000  copies,  and 
the  dutiful  way  in  which  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  is  on  parade^ — and  in 
the  way  that  the  book  has  been  con- 
ceived and  put  together  but  left  un- 
written. As  the  quotations  above  dem- 
onstrate, it  has  also  been  left  unedited. 

A  senior  editor  at  any  publisher  will 
explain  the  economics  of  it  with  an 
unblushing  candor.  The  higher  that  an 
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now  goes  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
,  the  less  he  talks  to  his 
writer:  iike  an  editor  and  the  more  like 
dropping  his  old  and  adopt- 
:  •>  vocabulary  with  not  a  turn 
air.  Bui  we  can  stay  too  long 
!  the  economics,  which  can  be  sim- 
v  translated  as  greed,  and  so  begin 
to  accept  this  context  as  paramount. 
The  fact  is  that  the  writer  still  has  his 
own  choices  in  deciding  what  a  book 
should  be  like.  The  real  corruption  is 
never  just  a  simple  one  of  pecuniary 
motive,  but  a  willingness  to  alter  the 
relationship  between  the  author  and 
the  reader.  If  the  object  is  to  move 
books  onto  and  off  the  shelves  of  the 
booksellers    as    quickly   as  possible, 
rather  than  that  the  books  should  stay 
on  the  shelves  for  the  interested  reader 
to  find  a  few  months  or  even  weeks 
later,  then  the  writer  will  begin  to 
imagine  only  what  the  mass  of  readers 
will  take,  rather  than  what  he  or  she 
has  to  say  in  that  particular  book. 
Books  must  be  written  to  a  formula, 
and  what  once  was  successful  the  au- 
thor must  repeat,  in  form  and  substance. 

IF  WE  consider  The  Powers  That 
Be  against  the  backdrop  of  The 
Best  and  the  Brightest  (another 
book  written  by  Mr.  Halberstam 
and  published  in  1972),  we  can  see 
what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Halberstam 
with  his  connivance.  Before  the  art 
of  padding  the  book,  there  is  that  of 
choosing  the  subject.  It  must  not  make 
too  heavy  demands  on  either  the  writer 
or  the  reader.  Reading  is  now  regarded 
as  a  way  of  "mellowing  out,"  and  the 
writer  is  encouraged  to  "lay  back"  as 
he  composes,  so  that  he  will  stay  on 
the  same  "wavelength"  as  his  reader. 
The  subject  should  therefore  be  one 
that  can  be  glibly  elaborated  in  some 
kind  of  unstrenuous  narrative,  by  a 
series  of  episodes  of  only  a  few  pages 
each,  so  that  the  reader  is  moved  on 
before  noticing  that  little  of  import  or 
even  real  interest  has  en  said.  All 
that  the  book  needs  are  commercials 
to  relieve  the  few  minut>  of  attention 
that  are  asked. 

The  subject  should  then  one  that 
has  been  worked  already.  This 
the  writer  from  having  to  think  on  his 
own  account,  and  saves  the  i 
from  the  disturbance  of  copinr  li 
the  unfamiliar.  When  the  war  in  t- 
nam  was  all  but  over,  it  had  became 


the  conventional  wisdom  that  those  in 
authority  had  been  mistaken  men,  so 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to  gather 
elaborate  descriptions  of  a  few  of  them 
into  one  volume,  and  at  once  there 
was  something  like  a  book. 

Most  people  now  are  persuaded 
that  the  presumptuousness  of  the  press 
and  television  reflect  real  power  and 
influence,  so  again  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  bring  together  a  handful  of  well- 
known  figures  to  represent  the  media, 
and  retell  their  stories  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  new  tidbits  of  the  high- 
er and  sometimes  also  the  lower  gos- 
sip. Mr.  Halberstam's  current  thesis 
amounts  to  this:  the  power  of  the  press 
and  television  have  increased;  televi- 
sion news  has  outstripped  print;  and 
both  print  and  television  journalism 
are  in  the  hands  of  conglomerates.  It 
takes  736  pages  to  demonstrate  what 
everyone  knows,  what  is  even  then 
only  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject, 
and  to  add  to  it  not  one  insight  or 
revelation. 

But  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  com- 
plexity must  be  sacrificed  to  facility.  If 
Mr.  Halberstam  had  determined  to  ex- 
amine the  impact  of  the  press  and  tele- 
vision in  general  on  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  not  been  satisfied  to  give  a 
most-favored-corporation  treatment  to 
the  four  he  has  chosen,  he  would  have 
come  up  with  a  very  different  story 
and  unfortunately  not  with  the  same 
title  to  tickle  his  fancy  or  that  of  his 
readers.  It  would  have  been  important 
and  even  enthralling  if  he  had  studied 
the  ignominious  role  that  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  has  played  in  the  life  of 
that  city  in  recent  years,  or  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Chicago  newspapers 
and  television  and  Richard  Daley — 
both  of  them  stories  that  are  particu- 
larly interesting  in  view  of  all  that 
has  happened  in  those  cities — but  in- 
stead the  market  asks  that  he  rehash 
the  wondrous  feats  and  derring-do  of 
the  Washington  Post,  which  we  all 
know  like  catechism.  So  once  again  we 
are  given  the  stories  of  Henry  Luce  and 
Theodore  White,  of  Philip  Graham  and 
Kay  Graham  and  Donald  Graham,  of 
William  Paley  and  Ed  Murrow.  of 
Norman  Chandler  and  Buff  Chandler 
and  Otis  Chandler:  and  the  episodes 
by  which  we  are  to  measure  their  pow- 
er and  influence  are  as  familiar,  the 
making  and  unmaking  of  Presidents, 
the  reporting  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  public  ation  of  the  Pentagon  Papers, 


and  of  course  the  ecstasy  of  Wa  . 
gate.  There  is  nothing  here  to%ex 
reader  or  the  writer. 

The  subject  must  be  capable  of 
ing  personalized.  Facts  and  figures 
to  be  kept  to  the  minimum;  there  n 
be  absolutely  no  theoretical  struct 
to  support  the  thesis;  only  the  brie 
glances  are  allowed  to  the  histor 
background:   and  any  serious  ref 
tions  that  run  longer  than  three  or  f> 
consecutive  sentences  are  prohibit 
There  must  be  people:  these  must 
well  known,  fabled  if  not  fabulo 
This  is  the  journalism  of  People  w 
a  hifalutin  gloss:  Mr.  Halberstam's 
jectives  to  describe  people  come  fr 
its  slender  vocabulary.  William  Pa 
is  "tough  and  shrew-d";  Ed  Murr 
was  "ungodly  handsome,"  which  ii 
way  is  a  relief,  since  to  Mr.  Halb 
stam  he  was  ungodly  in  nothing  el: 
Henry  Luce  was  "rich  and  powerfu 
Theodore  White  has  "a  wonderful  r: 
sweet-ugly  grin."  which  is  even  mc 
arch  than  People  might  risk;  Phil  G 
ham  was  "charming  and  seducing  . 
brilliant  and  restless";  Kay  Grah; 
has  a  "subtle  inner  grace";  Ben  Bn 
lee  has  a  "rough-handsome  face":  Ht 
ley  Donovan  was  "tall  and  husky"  a 
"his  looks  were  rugged" — all  of  whi 
might  have  come  from  the  movie  nu 
azines.  This  is  not  w  riting,  because  it 
not  looking.  Mr.  Halberstam  is  a  sh 
low  observer  of  human  nature  ar 
not  least,  of  its  physiognomy  that 
before  him.  Unseeing,  unpenetratir 
unreflective.  He  seems  incapable  of  c 
scribing  a  face,  let  alone  a  soul  or 
mind.  He  is  inside  none  of  his  su 
jects.  It  is  almost  as  if  he  is  afraid 
look,  which  may  be  why  so  many 
his  epithets  are  coupled.  If  Luce  w 
"part  sophisticate,  part  hick,"  Bradl 
is    "part   ultimate   cosmopolite,  pa 
street  tough."  Like  "sweet-ugly"  ai 
"rough-handsome."  these  are  ways 
avoiding  the  truth,  of  having  to  see  I 
describe  it.  They  also  enable  him  to  r 
main  sycophantic  to  his  charactei 
even  when  he  appears  to  summon  tl 
courage  to  criticize  them. 

BUT  WE  MUST  here  be  ready 
enter  the  realm  of  metaphy 
ics,  for  there  is  no  earthly  e 
planation  of  the  next  phenor 
enon.  The  publishing  corporations  hai 
discovered  in  recent  years  what  woul 
never  have  occurred  to  our  own  plot 
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minds,  that  in  an  age  in  which 
rr  and  fewer  people  are  capable 
:ading,  the  way  to  sell  them  a  book 
make  it  as  long  as  possible,  and 
ourse  to  price  it  proportionately 
both  in  hardcover  and  paperback, 
purchasers  will  "lay  back"  with 
rood  read,"  and  a  "good  read" 
;ighed  by  its  mass.  (One  might  al- 
say,  its  inertial  mass.)   This  is 
apparent  in  the  fiction  on  the 
3  in  supermarkets  and  at  airports. 

tempting  fate  but,  alas,  not  the 
ers  if  a  novel  is  not  stretched  to 
;  than  600  pages.  What  is  more, 
;  novels  are  read.  If  you  cannot 
ervice  from  a  young  bartender,  he 
ably  has  1.100  pages  of  paper- 
fiction  below  the  counter.  If  this 
ie  way  to  sell  fiction  to  the  mass 
cet,  why  not  use  the  same  tech- 
e   to    sell    nonfiction.  especially 
s  about  current  affairs,  to  which 
masses  are  today  more  than  a  lit- 
resistant?   John  Toland's  life  of 
!f  Hitler — a  trivial  book  in  every 
not  least  in  its  banal  treatment  of 
—would  not  have  sold  if  it  had 
350  pages.  Any  publisher  in  the 
would   have   asked   Arthur  M. 
^singer.  Jr..  to  cut  down  his  life 
obert  Kennedy,  but  today  it  is  pre- 
y  its  avoirdupois  weight  that  makes 
candidate  for  the  mass  market.  It 
fact  no  accident  that  the  padding 
he  Powers  That  Be  was  not  edited 
of  it.  The  length  is  the  bait, 
does  not  matter  how  many  pages 
>vel  like  Trinity  may  be  stretched 
11,  since  it  is  produced  as  and  pre- 
s  to  be  no  more  than  a  "good 
,"  and  so  does  as  little  harm  as  it 
good  while  keeping  the  masses  off 
streets.  But  if  people  wallow  in  The 
ers  That  Be — which  was  the  sen- 
>n  it  produced  in  me  as  I  tried  to 
!  it  as  a  book  should  be  read — and 
;ve  that  they  are  being  told  any- 
g  of  significance  about  the  press 
television,  the  damage  is  incal- 
ble  and  long-lasting.  For  if  Mr. 
Derstam  with  such  an  appearance 
horoughness  were  in  fact  telling  it 
it  is — if  the  effective  power  in  the 
itry  were  arbitrarily  wielded  by 
e  few  private  individuals — then  the 
ale  can  only  grow  yet  more  uncom- 
lending  and  contemptuous  of  the 
nods  of  politics  and  those  who  en- 
Is  in  it.  If  it  were  true  that  "over- 
it  one  correspondent  with  one  cam- 
nan  could  become  as  important  as 


ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  Senators,"  then 
people  will  cease  to  understand  and 
t  ru-t  and  use  the  process  of  politics  and 
the  politicians  who  are  experienced  in 
it.  But  then  it  is  so  much  more  titillat- 
ing to  read,  as  it  is  more  easy  to  write, 
about  the  self-advertised  celebrities  of 
the  media,  than  about  fifty  Senators. 

What  is  more,  before  these  celebri- 
ties of  the  masses,  Mr.  Halberstam  is 
craven.  In  much  the  same  way,  when 
he  criticized  "the  best  and  the  bright- 
est," he  did  not  criticize  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  had  brought  them  to  Wash- 
ington. The  idol  was  immune.  The  Wal- 
ter Cronkite  whom  he  now  presents  is 
the  Walter  Cronkite  whom  all  America 
reveres  and  loves.  There  is  no  exam- 
ination of  what  he  does  to  the  news, 
to  any  conception  of  its  nature  and 
how  we  should  place  it.  I  am  not  a 
great  admirer  of  Oriana  Fallaci's  in- 
terviewing, but  at  least  in  her  inter- 
view with  Cronkite.  which  appeared  in 
Look  of  November  17.  1970,  under  the 
title  "What  Does  Walter  Cronkite 
Really  Think?"  she  extracted  from  him 
this  revealing  comment  about  himself: 
"I  think  of  myself  as  a  true  liberal. 
And  in  my  mind,  a  true  liberal  is  some- 
one who  is  not  bound  by  doctrines,  or 
committed  to  a  point  of  view  in  ad- 
vance. He  is  one  who  examines  each 
issue  on  its  merits,  and  makes  his  deci- 
sion on  that  basis.  .  .  .  /  am  opposed  to 
evil,  and  this  is  just  about  the  end  of 
my  opposition'  (my  italics).  If  there 
were  one  quotation,  from  or  about  even 
one  of  his  celebrities,  as  devastating  as 
that,  Mr.  Halberstam's  pages  would  be 
less  vacant. 

But  there  is  not.  The  reader  must 
not  be  made  anxious.  His  mind  has 
been  stuffed  for  years  with  news  about 
news  celebrities,  and  now  Mr.  Halber- 
stam will  play  it  all  back  to  him.  and 
the  reader  is  soothed  to  know  that  what 
he  thought  he  had  thought  for  himself 
is  thought  also  by  this  famous  author. 
The  length  of  the  work  is  essential  to 
this  charade,  for  the  publishers  have 
made  another  discovery,  quite  as  amaz- 
ing as  the  first.  The  way  in  which  a 
writer  can  best  conceal  that  he  has  lit- 
tle to  say  is  not,  as  the  innocent  might 
conjecture,  to  write  a  short  book  or  a 
monograph,  but  to  use  every  artifice  to 
make  the  book  spill  on  to  the  seven- 
hundredth  page.  Our  minds  grow  so 
clogged  by  the  words  that  we  cease  to 
ask  if  they  contain  any  substance  or 
meaning  or  significance. 
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BOUND  TO  SELL 


$r  r.   halberstam's   book  is 
'  %  suppled  to  be  about  powet; 
/  I  in  fact  it  is  about  success, 
1  and   the   two   are  horribly 
.  his  mind.  It  is  the  "stag- 
g  success"  of  Paley  and  the  "im- 
iuccess"  of  Luce  that  intrigue 
and  of  course  the  similar  success 
of  the  Grahams  with  their  newspaper 
and  the  Chandlers  with  theirs,  a  suc- 
cess that  in  all  cases  seems  only  to 
mean  that  they  have  been  able  to  sell 
their  wares.  This  achievement  is  worthy, 
hut  has  little  to  do  with  power.  It  is 
characteristic  that  he  should  describe 
James  Reston's  place  in  Washington 
by  saying  that  he  "owned"  the  city.  I 
saw  what  he  then  owned,  and  a  nice 
house  it  was.  In  the  same  vein,  the 
Chandlers  "were  special,  they  were  the 
Chandlers."  I  On  the  same  page,  fifteen 
lines  later,  for  padding  is  inexhaustible 
by  nature,  "They  are  Chandlers")  I 
take  kis  word  that  they  are,  and  that 
thev  do  not  use  the  name  of  Chandler 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  Butch- 
ers, or  merely  out  of  whimsy.  But  it  is 
a  bit  much  then  to  be  told  that  the 
Chandlers   "invented"  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  leaves  out  rather  a  lot  of 
people  both  before  and  since  their  ar- 
rival, who  have  done  at  least  as  much 
of  the  inventing,  and  their  names  may 
be  found  in  what  is  still  the  classic 
work  on  California  by  Josiah  Royce. 

But  this  is  Mr.  Halberstam's  way. 
"Kyle  Palmer  was  the  Republican  Par- 
ty" in  California.  I  ask  you,  use  your 
common  sense:  Was  he?  If  it  were  so, 
why  do  the  Kyle  Palmers  have  to  spend 
so  much  time  running  around,  fixing  up 
things?  The  point  about  any  political 
machine  is  that  its  boss  has  to  give 
constant  and  close  attention  to  it.  Rich- 
ard Daley  did  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  he  owned  or  that  he  was 
Cook  County.  But  Mr.  Halberstam  must 
simplify  the  nature  of  power,  in  order 
to  exaggerate  the  role  of  his  celebrities 
and  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the 
press  and  television.  Henrv  Luce 
"helped  invent  Wendell  Willkie":  but 
others  were  more  important  and  there 
earlier.  "Perhaps  .  . .  the  Times  did 
swing  enough  weight  to  give  the  state 
— if  not  the  election — to  Nixon":  but 
even  he  qualifies  the  claim  with  that 
"perhaps"  as  if  a  tact  is  at  last  tugging 
at  him.  Philip  Graham  was  a  king- 
maker: but  whom  did  he  make  king, 
since  his  protege,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
reached  the  throne  by  accident?  But  if 


the  press  and  television  can  make,  they 
can  also  show  their  muscle  by  unmak- 
ing. "If  Jack  Kennedy  has  been  the 
first  ..  .  President  made  by  television, 
then  Lyndon  Johnson  was  probably  the 
first  to  be  brought  down  by  television, 
or  at  least  in  part  by  television."  Again 
the  qualifications:  "probablv  ...  at 
least  in  part."  Even  Mr.  Halberstam 
seems  to  know  that  he  is  pushing  his 
case.  As  for  Watergate,  Richard  Nixon, 
of  course,  having  been  made — perhaps 
— by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  then 
pulled  down — at  least  in  part — bv  the 
Washington  Post.  A  man  who  thinks 
and  writes  like  this  is  shirking  all  obli- 
gation to  complexity,  but  these  quali- 
fications, too,  are  the  part  of  padding  a 
subject  with  very  little  substance  to  it. 

Mr.  Halberstam  is  not  held  back 
for  long;  it  is  a  great  event  in  our  so- 
cieties that  he  is  elucidating.  In  1952, 
"the  coming  of  modern  manipulative 
arts  to  modern  politics":  in  1960,  "the 
day  that  changed  politics,"  with  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates:  in  1972.  "the 
new  electronic  forum — the  only  one 
with  much  immediate  meaning  to  most 
Americans."  (The  only  one?)  There 
is  always  a  "new  journalistic  order" 
or  "the  beginning  of  a  new  era."  Henry 
Luce  was  "as  influential  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  but  Walter  Cronkite 
went  one  better,  since  "his  influence,  if 
not  his  power,  rivaled  that  of  Presi- 
dents." Luce  is  again  introduced  as  the 
"most  powerful  conservative  publisher 
in  America" — which  seems  a  bit  hard  on 
Citizen  Hearst — while  later  we  find  that 
Otto  Fuerbringer  of  Time  was  "per- 
haps the  most  influential  conservative 
of  his  generation  in  journalism."  And 
beyond  all  this  are  the  intrepid  report- 
ers, taking  their  stand  for  sweetness 
and  light.  "Frank  McCulloch  was  a 
legend  in  Vietnam":  Morley  Safer  was 
"a  legendary  figure  among  correspon- 
dents." and  Mr.  Halberstam  is  of 
course  there  by  proxy.  There  were  also 
soldiers  fighting,  as  well  as  journalists 
reporting,  but  whom  do  they  have  to 
make  legends  of  them?  And  there  is 
Dan  Rather,  standing  alone  at  every 
pass,  a  model  of  rectitude  to  us  all. 


MR.  HALBERSTAM  quotes  Os- 
born  Elliott,  formerly  of 
Neivsweek,  as  saying  that 
journalism  should  be  "a  first 
rough  draft  of  history."  My  memory- 
tens  me  that  Elliott  took  the  words  from 


someone  else,  but  no  matter,  f&r  ! 
ing  to  Mr.  Halberstam,  "There  is 
ter  description  of  the  professioi 
best."  There  is  at  least  one  thing 
with  this  statement.  Anyone  whi 
works  of  history  knows  how  ran 
that  this  "first  rough  draft" 
quoted  by  historians,  and  they  ce 
do  not  take  it  as  evidence  that  ai 
happened  or  that  it  happened  as 
newspapers  said  that  it  did.  If  this 
the  vindication  of  journalism,  it  w 
be  condemned  by  what  later  transp 
But  it  is  not  its  business  to  provide 
draft  of  history,  and  it  always  fall 
its  face  if  it  puts  on  such  airs.  G 
the  helter-skelter  way  in  which  it 
work,  and  in  that  there  is  a  gen 
skill  in  the  journalist,  it  tries  to 
good  a  story  as  possible  into  the  pa 
governed  by  its  own  sense  of  occa 
and  of  what  is  readable.  It  shoulc 
concerned  with  accuracy,  but  clain 
hold  on  the  Truth.  It  should  nevei 
far  from  Grub  Street,  the  most  ho 
able  of  its  names.  It  should  make 
pretension  to  power,  since  it  is  the 
versary  of  all  power.  If  the  per 
mightier  than  the  sword,  it  must 
claim  to  be  the  sword,  or  even  re 
to  it  for  protection,  but  be  content 
scribble  with  its  pen.  Its  dictiona 
are  its  Bill  of  Rights. 

What  I  find  disturbing  about 
presumptuousness  of  the  press  now 
which  Mr.  Halberstam's  volume  is 
a  self-serving  reflection,  is  that  jc 
nalism  has  become  too  much  fascii 
ed  by  power,  especially  by  what 
thinks  is  its  own  power.  In  its  abs 
tion  with  its  own  power — and  Mr 
berstam  is  not  oblivious  to  this — it 
elevated  the  power  of  the  Presiden 
The  Presidency  is  simple  and  glam 
ous  to  report,  and  by  reporting  it 
press  basks  in  its  reflection.  The  t 
are  hand  in  hand:  "Washington,  e\ 
more  than  New  York,  particularly 
the  earlv  sixties,  was  where  journa 
tic  reputations  were  defined.  .  .  .  Wa 
ington  was  a  presidential  town  and 
journalists'  town."  So  the  power  of 
press  is  proved  by  the  making  and 
making  of  Presidents,  and  by  the  pc 
tics  of  crisis  in  which  the  Presidency 
most  visible.  There  is  something  that 
sinister  as  well  as  demented  in  th 
What  he  is  saving  is  that  journalis 
fascinated  by  what  it  regard 
evidence  of  its  new  power,  has  la 
down  its  pen  in  impatience,  and  1 
come  an  edge  of  the  sword  itself.  Ev 
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hacks  of  Grub  Street  would  never 
s  so  forgotten  themselves, 
his  merchandise  will  no  doubt  re- 
e  the  pulling  that  journalists  give 
generously  to  their  peers.  They  as 
,  after  all,  need  the  money.  But  to 
the  answer  was  given  by  Macaulay 
1830,  in  his  savage  review  of  Rob- 
Montgomery's  poems,  acclaimed  at 
time  but  now  lost  to  memory: 

The  puffing  of  books  is  now  so 
hame fully  and  so  successfully  car- 


ried on  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
are  anxious  for  the  purity  of  the 
national  taste,  or  for  the  honour  of 
the  literary  character,  to  join  in 
discountenancing  the  practice.  .  .  . 
We  expect  some  reserve,  some  de- 
cent pride,  in  our  hatter  and  our 
bootmaker.  But  no  artifice  by  which 
notoriety  can  be  obtained  is  thought 
too  abject,  for  a  man  of  letters. . . . 
Extreme  poverty  may,  indeed,  in 
some  degree,  be  some  excuse  for 
employing  these  shifts.  ■  ■  ■  [  But  | 
it  is  no  excuse  for  an  author  that 


the  praises  of  journalists  are  pro- 
cured by  the  money  or  influence  of 
his  publishers,  and  not  by  his  own. 
It  is  his  business  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  what  must  degrade  him.... 
If  his  objects  be  really  such  as  he 
may  own  ivithout  shame,  he  will 
find  that  they  will,  in  the  long  run, 
be  better  attended  by  suffering  the 
voice  of  criticism  to  be  fairly  heard. 

Mr.  1  lalberstam  must  have  some  inkling 
of  whether  his  efforts  will  endure.  □ 


II.  THE  TRAFFIC  IN  WORDS 


place  for  the  avant-garde 


by  Hugh  Kenner 


illigan  Stew,  by  Gilbert  Sorrentino. 
.pages.  Grove  Press,  $14.95;  paper, 
95. 


N  page  ONE,  addressed  to  the 
author  ("Dear  Gil")  and  signed 
"Harry  White,  Editorial  Di- 
rector," a  letter  rejecting  the 
nuscript  from  which  the  book  we 
holding  was  printed.  Next,  rejec- 
n  letters  from  eleven  more  editors 
o  try  out  other  ways  of  sounding 
lest.  The  way  of  this  first  one  is 
nk  and  hearty: 

...one  of  the  most  remarkably 
conceived  and  executed  novels  it 
has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  read 
in     manuscript.  .  .  .  However,  the 

gh  Kenner s  most  recent  book  is  Joyce's 
ices  (University  of  California  Press). 


sheer  cost  of  doing  your  book.  .  . . 
To  be  frank  with  you,  I  must  show 
a  profit  to  the  parent  company. .  . . 

And  then: 

Don't  misunderstand  rue:  I  will  not 
publish  schlock  so  as  to  make  the 
money  that  might  justify  doing 
MULLIGAN  STEW,  or  books  like 
it.  But  I  feel  that  the  books  on  the 
Fall  list  are  not  only  good,  but 
have  definite  market  appeal. . . . 
One  . .  .  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  nec- 
essary addition  to  "Beatle  lore" — 
The  Cornpleat  Beatle  Wardrobe 
Book.  The  other  two — The  Films 
of  Roy  Rogers  and  a  zany,  wonder- 
ful novel  about  life  in  California, 
Screwing  in  Sausalito,  are  risky  but 
have  received  great  word-oj '-mouth 
publicity.  . .  . 

That  last  clause  helps  define  "good. 


In  the  other  letters  words  are  less  defin- 
able. An  editor  named  Frank  Bouvard 
(where  have  we  heard  that  name?*) 
is  afraid  that  "the  narrative  doesn't  rise 
above  its  own  irony — although  one  of 
our  readers,  a  Sorrentino  'fan,'  felt  that 
the  irony  hasn't  the  precision  to  cope 
with  the  strong  narrative."  Derrida 
couldn't  put  that  better. 

Chad  Newsome,  who  had  a  taste  for 
the  high  life  back  when  Henry  James 
employed  him  in  The  Ambassadors, 
liked  "the  orgy  scene  .  .  .  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  girls'  costumes  in  the 
nightclub  scene,"  but  sure  couldn't 
figure  the  whole  thing  out.  He  and  his 
firm  were  "out  to  lunch  on  this  one." 

Claude  Estee  ("maybe  I'm  just  'old 

*Fran§ois  Denys  Bartholomee  Bouva^ 
was  Flaubert's  Oliver  Hardy.  His  venturs 
into  literary  criticism  were  unfortunae. 
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found  it  "'neither  engag- 
hilaraiing,  nor  was  it  full  of 
iiraple  zest  of  life,  as  novels  really 
.  novels  that  compel  the 
.'   and  Sheldon  CorthelPs  gang 
.  ired  the  writing  just  as  writing" 
.  ould  not  respond  to  the  book  as 
a  book.''  Ah  so. 

A  fistful  of  such  letters,  not  all  of 
them  troubling  even  to  get  his  name 
right,  may  reinforce  a  novelist's  suspi- 
cion that  most  publishers'  first  readers 
are  chimpanzees,  reporting  to  editorial 
directors  who  lie  on  the  floor  and  hic- 
cup. In  less-paranoid  moments,  like 
those  in  which  the  high  spirits  of  a  Gil- 
bert Sorrentino  may  conceive  a  Mulli- 
gan Stew,  he  may  recognize  the  voices 
assumed  by  human  beings  trying  to 
pretend  they  aren't  serving  a  venture 
in  mass  production,  a  theme  concerning 
which  it  behooves  us  to  be  less  naive 
than  they'd  like. 

Mankind's  first  mass-produced  item 
was  surely  the  brick,  the  second  prob- 
ably the  book,  the  manufacture  of 
which  J.  Gutenberg  had  mechanized  by 
1454.  "Mass  production"  means  that 
expensive  make-ready,  mystifying  to  an 
unschooled  observer — What  is  the  man 
in  the  apron  doing  with  all  those  metal 
cubes? — enables  you  to  turn  out  with 
little  trouble  a  large  number  of  identi- 
cal artifacts,  such  as  Jeeps  or  Bibles. 

Indeed  you  can  produce  with  intoxi- 
cating ease  more  copies  than  people 
can  be  found  to  want.  Detroit  had  its 
Edsel,  and  in  1716  Oxford  University 
Press  overestimated  the  press  run  of 
David  Wilkins's  edition  of  the  Gospels 
a  Coptic,  and  were  191  years  getting 
td  of  the  last  copy.  That  should  have 
|ught  the  industry  a  lesson. 
And  though  prii  ting's  ostensible  role 
t;  to  copy  with  ease  what  had  for- 
rrirly  been  copied  by  hand,  it  grew 
evident  almost  at  once  that  mankind's 
existing  stock  of  verbal  treasures  was 
tooismall  to  feed  the  new  tei  hnology. 
Hence  -tant  treasures:  books  com- 
posed toil  .-I:-  because  entreprcn  irs  with 
a  press  and  some  type  needed  some- 
thing to  print.  William  Caxton  himself 
in  the  1480s  was  translating  1  ench 
romances  with  his  left  hand,  for  print- 
ing with  his  right. 

Such  books  were  long  suspect.  One 
wai  >  d  not  to  be  caught  in  their  corn- 
pan}  .  and  ke<  ping  out  of  print  was  at 
one  irne  a  n  \\  writer's  mark  of  dis- 
tinct! i,  like  aying  off  the  Donahue 
show,   ohn  Do  ie  managed  to  keep  his 


Songs  and  Sonnets  from  printers'  hands 
right  up  to  his  death  in  1631,  and 
Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub*  in  1696  regards 
the  interlocked  industry  of  bookselling, 
printing,  and  scribbling  with  the  sour 
suspicion  professional  literacy  would 
direct  toward  TV  in  the  1950s.  Who 
needed  all  those  blurry  little  pictures, 
Aldous  Huxley  used  to  ask;  and,  Swift 
asks  in  effect,  who  needs  all  those  mil- 
lions of  penny-a-line  words. 

But  people  with  a  need  are  finally 
the  principal  thing  mass  production 
produces:  hence  in  these  late  days 
something  called  The  Reading  Public, 
a  human  subspecies  imbued  with  the 
line-scanning,  page-turning  habit,  that 
will  go  mad  if  long  deprived  of  lines 
to  scan  (POWs  would  read  and  reread 
the  labels  on  packages)  and  must  at  all 
costs  not  be  traumatized  by  novelty. 
Much  investment  rides  on  The  Reading 
Public's  well-being;  Argentinian  sheep 
are  tended  no  more  carefully.  It  is  min- 
istered to  by  Sunday  Book  Pages  and 
by  designers  of  gadgetry  to  support  a 
book  above  one's  bathtub.  Its  whims 
are  tabulated  weekly  by  computer- 
processed  sales  figures  from  1,400 
stores.  And  knowingly  pastured,  it 
keeps  a  solicitous  industry  so  healthy 
that  the  likes  of  RCA  and  Gulf  +  West- 
ern have  come  to  esteem  publishing 
firms  as  choice  investments. 

Publishing  firms  in  turn  think  up 
things  like  The  Compleat  Beatle  Ward- 
robe Book  and  The  Films  oj  Roy  Rog- 
ers. (Come,  come,  you  didn't  mistake 
those  for  the  brainstorms  of  minor 
Miltons?)  Each  publisher  works  on 
the  scale  he  can  maintain  and  be  main- 
tained by.  He  knows  how  many  books 
his  1982  list  will  contain  long  before 
he  knows  what  most  of  them  will  be. 
He  observes  two  seasons,  spring  and 
fall.  Spring  culminates  in  vacations  and 
novels;  fall  in  Christmas  and  thirty- 
dollar  books  you  buy  for  somebody 
else.  He  is  fertile  in  commissioning 
Beatle  Wardrobe  Books  at  need.  And 
by  a  persistent  misunderstanding,  every 
publisher  is  beset  with  correspondence 
from  people  who  think  his  main  func- 
tion is  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of 
the  mind. 

James  Joyce,  prone  to  such  illusions, 

*Which  he  never  admitted  writing. 
Nor,  for  that  matter,  though  his  printed 
works  fill  a  yard-long  shelf,  did  Swift 
proclaim  his  connection  with  a  single  one. 
"Lemuel  Gulliver"  took  the  blame  for  the 
most  famous. 


pestered  publishers  for  years.  It 
finally  necessary  for  a  couple  of  1 
in  Paris  to  rig  up  an  ad  hoc  firm  s 
to  issue  his  Ulysses  (which  may, 
all  these  years,  have  been  the  fi< 
best-seller  of  the  century) . 

Pros  like  James  Michener  are  u 
no  such  illusions.  They  tend  to 
business,  which  is  tending  to  The  R 
ing  Public.  And  between  the 
Micheners  and  the  deluded  Jo 
stretches  a  sad  half-world  peoplec 
such  as  "Anthony  Lamont."  So  bac 
Mulligan  Stew. 


Leafing  past  the  rejection 
ters  we  come  upon  a  Read 
Report,     allegedly  corai 
sioned  by  Grove  Press  (wl  i 
did  in  fact  publish  Mulligan).  It  is  sig 
"Horace  Rosette"  and  postures  acc< 
ingly  ("A  humor  so  fragile  and  ev< 
cent  that'  one  reads  it  while  aln 
literally  holding  one's  breath" — i: 
ine    raunchy    Grove  succumbing 
that) ,  but  it  does  let  us  know  w 
we're  in  for,  and  should  we  get  lost 
can  turn  back  to  it  for  guidance. 

What  we're  in  for  includes  slabs 
a  variously  titled  novel-in-progress 
"Anthony  Lamont,"  who  keeps  rew 
ing  the  opening:  and  also  the  scr 
books,  journals,  and  correspondence 
the  same  "Anthony  Lamont";  and  a 
the  diary  kept  by  one  of  his  charact« 
"Martin  Halpin,"  who  fears  that  wo 
ing  in  a  novel  by  Lamont  ("this  scr 
bier,  this  unbearably  pretentious  haci 
marks  a  coming-down  in  the  world. 

For  we  are  to  understand  that  i 
tional  characters,  if  like  members  o: 
repertory  company  they  work  lo 
hours  and  take  pride  in  doing  wl 
they  are  asked  to  do,  nonetheless  ha 
their  standards,  and  Halpin  resei 
having  been  plucked  out  of  the  fo 
note  "in  which  I  have  resided,  fai 
less,  for  all  these  years  in  the  wo 
of  that  gentlemanly  Irishman,  IV 
Joyce."*  "I  can't  understand  how  IV 
Joyce  allowed  him  to  take  me  awa 
Surely,  it  can't  have  been  for  mone 
Or  does  Mr.  Joyce  even  knoiv  that 
have  gone?  Maybe  he's  dead." 

So,  in  the  accents  of  1930s  fictio 
*On  page  266  of  Finnegans  Wake  is 
note  that  reads  in  its  entirety,  "I  ha 
heard  this  word  used  by  Martin  Halpi 
an  old  gardener  from  the  Glens  of  Antri 
who  used  to  do  odd  jobs  for  my  gran 
father,  the  Rev.  B.B.  Brophy  of  Swords 
Joyce  put  Mr.  Halpin  to  no  further  wor 
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For  People 
Who  Love  The  Movies 


If  you're  intrigued  with  new 
movies  in  the  making  ...  if  you 
want  a  deeper  understanding  of 
how  films  affect  and  reflect  your 
life  ...  if 
you're  a  fan 
of  classic 
movies  or  a 
lyjEM^.  home 
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9  video  enthusiast  .  . 
welcome  to  the 
world  of  American 
Film. 

American  Film 
tells  you  today  what 
people  will  be  talking 
about  tomorrow. 

American  Film  is  the 
magazine  that  takes  you 
inside  the  world  of  film- 
making and  television  to 
the  sets  and  studios.  With 
American  Film  as  your 
guide,  you'll  go  behind 
the  cameras;  look  over  the 
filmmaker's  shoulder;  and 
lin  a  special  insight  into  what  you'l 
/entually  see  on  the  screen. 

In  recent  issues,  American 
Urn  readers  have  gone  on  location 
ith  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third 
ind.  Alien,  Masterpiece  Theater, 
he  Great  Train  Robbery,  Time 
fter  Time,  and  many  more  new 
Ims  not  yet  on  theater  screens. 

American  Film  also  helps  you 
lin  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
impact  movies  and  TV  have 
on  society. 


American  Film  is  the  magazine  that 
tells  you,  for  instance  •  why  light 
entertainment  is  replacing  sex  and 
violence  as  the  main  ingredient  of 
prime-time  TV  •  how  women  have 
made  a  comeback  on  the  screen  — but 
are  only  now  getting  behind  the 
camera  •  how  video  machines  and 
TV  will  revolutionize  your  viewing 
habits  •  and  much  more. 

No  hypes.  No  gossip. 

In  American  Film  you'll  read 
provocative,  entertaining  articles 
and  aboui  the  industry's  foremost 
filmmakers,  critics  and  writers, 
without  gossip  or  hype. 
Recently,  readers 
enjoyed  such  articles  as  "Hitchcock 
and  His  Art  of  Suspense,"  "The 
Truth  About  Casablanca's  Inspira- 
tional Ending,"  "How  TV  Influences 
Adolescent  Behavior,"  and  "Love  in 
the  Movies  of  the  Seventies." 

Each  issue  also  features 
columns  like  "Dialogue  on  Film"  that 
let  you  sit  in  on  candid  interviews 
with  such  influential  film  personal- 
ities as  Steven  Spielberg,  Gene 
Kelly,  Edith  Head,  Neil  Simon  and 
Frank  Capra. 

American  Film 
is  just  one  benefit  of  joining 
The  American  Film  Institute. 

A  subscription  to  American 
Film  is  only  one  of  the  benefits  of 
membership  in  The  American  Film 
Institute.  Your  AFI  membership  also 
entitles  you  to  discounts  on  merchan- 
dise and  books,  opportunities  to 
travel  with  noted  performers,  invita- 
tions to  special  events  and  more. 
But,  most  importantly,  you'll 
be  contributing  to  the  nonprofit 
organization  established  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  to  preserve  the  heritage 
and  art  of  film. 


TOP  LEFT:  How  do  directors 
overcome  technical  difficulties 
like  photographing  a  dancer 
Singin  in  the  Rain"?  LEFT:  What 
are  today's  films  saying  about  the 
changing  rules  of  love, 
marriage,  fidelity,  friend- 
ship? TOP  RIGHT:  Is 
merchandising  of  spin- 
offs more  important  to 
commercial  success  than 
the  film  itself? 


Special  no-risk 
trial  membership  offer. 

For  a  limited  time,  you  can 
become  a  member  of  AFI  for  eight 
months  and  get  seven  issues  of 
American  Film  for  just  $6.95. 

Ml 


(Regular  dues  are  $15.00  for  one 
year  and  ten  issues.)  You  may  cancel 
your  trial  membership  at  any  time 
and  receive  a  full  refund.  Offer 
expires  September  30,  1979. 


Mail  the  coupon  below  today  to  begin 
your  membership. 


No-risk  guarantee:  We  promise  a  full  unques- 
tioned refund  of  your  entire  $6.95  payment  at  an 
time  during  your  trial  membership,  no  matter  ho 


Eight  months  for  $6.95! 
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man   ^peak  who'd   lain  si- 
v  years  in  a  footnote.  Mr. 
eed  dead,  since  1941,  and 
property  unclaimed;  rum- 
1  about  while  their  employer  is 
ged  on  something  else,  Halpin  and 
i  -tar  even  stumble  upon  what 
aficionados  cannot  but  recognize  as 
several  books  that  belonged  to  Leopold 
Bloom. 

Halpin's  co-star,  Ned  Beaumont,  has 
worked  for  Dashiell  Hammett  ("An  ac- 
tor— a  Hollywood  actor — even  imper- 
sonated me  in  a  movie  they  made  from 
a  book  I  worked  in") .  That  was  in  The 
Glass  Key,  where  Beaumont  took  one 
of  the  longer  beatings  in  the  history  of 
the  genre,  and  you'd  think  he'd  wel- 
come a  job  where,  introduced  as  a 
corpse  from  the  start  he's  at  leisure  save 
during  flashbacks.  But  characters  in 
the  Seventies  seem  an  ungrateful  lot, 
and  Lamont  furthermore  is  a  uniquely 
repulsive  employer.  He  writes  absurd 
dialogue  and  keeps  changing  his  mind. 

Both  Beaumont  and  Halpin  are  gaga 
over  madcap  Daisy  Buchanan,  who 
never  seems  to  remember  a  previous 
employer,  Scott  Fitzgerald.  She's  still 
married  to  Tom,  who  writes  her  lovers 
stiff  letters. 

The  hack  Lamont  lives  a  hectic  life 
of  his  own.  He  aspires  toward  cash.  He 
also  aspires  toward  respectable  celeb- 
rity, defined  as  inclusion  in  a  course  on 
the  experimental  novel  that  a  Profes- 
sor Roche  is  designing.  From  the  cur- 
riculum vitae  he  writes  out  for  Profes- 
sor Roche  we  learn  that  he  acquired 
his  perseverance  from  his  illiterate 
father, 


and  from  my  mother  [he  contin- 
ues] my  love  of  books  and  music. 
My  mother  read  to  me  from  the 
Bible,  Treasure  Island,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Growing  Up  Straight  and 
Sound,  Scales  <and  Feathers,  Mod- 
ern Business  English,*  and  other 
books  in  our  little  library. 

My  schooling  was  haphazard  

To  this  day,  long  division  and  frac- 
tions are  beyond  my  poivers. . . . 
In  1942,  when  I  ivas  about  fifteen** 
I  won  a  prize  for  an  essay  I  wrote 
in  school  competition,  "What  I  Can 
Do  To  Help  The  War  Effort." 

This  is  the  Barefoot  school  of  au- 
thor's reminiscence.  Elsewhere  we  are 
offered  the  Mandarin  variety,  a  chop- 
ping of  an  interview  with  Lamont's 
favorite  author,  Richard  McCoy,  who 
lives  with  his  wife  in  the  Hotel  Splen- 
dide,  where  the  concierge  gives  satis- 
faction: 

"There  are  not  many  left  who 
can  read,  let  alone  spell"  [McCoy} 
continues.  "This  exquisite  bijou 
gets  every  message  perfectly  correct 
— a  pleasure  to  read.  R-e-a-d."  Mc- 
Coy himself  loves  to  spell  and  often 
amuses  himself  after  ivriting  by  do- 
ing so  for  hours.  It  is  suggested 
that  he  will  spell  anything.  "Not 
quite  anything,"  he  grins  slyly. 


PhantE 


swarm;  one  might  even 


*Probably  the  shortest  list  in  Mulligan 
Stew.  The  longest  occupies  six  pages. 
Connoisseurs  of  the  list,  take  heed.  (The 
Book  of  Lists  sold  umpty  whillion  cop- 
ies.) 

**Subtraction  also  is  beyond  his  pow- 
ers, since  he  was  born  in  1925. 


suspect  "McCoy"  of  being  Vlad 
Nabokov,  except  that  he  detests  N 
kov.  It's  at  least  fairly  clear  that  tl 
are  interviews  and  reminiscences 
seem  somehow  to  have  read  before 

As  a  young  man,  he  wrote  with  i 
red-lacquered  penholder  and  fin 
nib.  Later,  as  he  mellowed,  h 
switched  to  a  green  penholder,  the? 
to  an  Eversharp  fountain  pen.  Nou 
he  uses  a  Parker  Jotter  and  make 
his  corrections  with  the  Bic  and  th 
Venus.  He  must  use  black  ink 
"There  is  purity  in  black,"  he  ex- 
plains. 

The  Portrait  of  the  Author  as  a  S 
cessful  Man  is  an  unacknowledged  s 
genre  of  the  Book'Supplements,  part 
that  great  enterprise  of  pasturing 
Reading  Public.  Mulligan  Stew  is  m 
easily  described  as  a  contour  map 
those  pastures,  executed  with  Natio 
Geographic  vividness. 


BUT  we're  still  forgetting  I 
mont,  who  stumbles  down 
hack's  via  crucis  loaded  w 
cross  upon  cross.  His  sisl 
Sheila  has  up  and  married  none  otr 
than  Dermot  Trellis,  a  truly  despical 
hack  whom  Sorrentino  borrowed  fr< 
a  novel  by  "Flann  O'Brien" — to  who 
memory,  under  his  real  name,  Bri 
O'Nolan,  Mulligan  Stew  is  dedicate 
This  fact  may  prompt  a  fit  readersh  \ 
though  few  to  refresh  its  memory 
"O'Brien"  's   At  Swim-Two-Birds, 
1938  book  that  won't  stay  buried.  (  i 
was  most  recently  reprinted  as  a  Plui 
Books  paperback  three  years  ago.  Y( 
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pre  is  a  Plume  Books.  Yes,  there  is 
At  Swim-Two-Birds.  Read  it.) 
■  At  Swim-Two-Birds — and  if  you 
:  me  to  explain  that  title  I'll  drop  all 
•  se  halls:  I  can't  possibly  manage 
)ther — Dermot  Trellis  is  a  character 
an  undergraduate's  novel,  where  he 
forms  as  a  novelist  whose  charac- 
3  are  conspiring  against  him.  Sor- 
tifio's  point  in  ostentatiously  lifting 
whole  device — which  "O'Brien"  de- 
ed, maybe,  from  L  namuno's  Niebla 
s  in  part  that  Jeeves  is  more  real 
n  \\  odehouse,  Holmes  than  Doyle, 
iom,  even,  than  Joyce  (you  invest 
irself  with  reality,  therefore,  by  in- 
iting). 

tfore  than  that,  characters  recur, 
lei  various  names,  in  various  books 
various  authors,  tokens  and  touch- 
nes  of  permanency.  New  characters, 
By  new.  would  drive  The  Reading 
blic  to  television.  Bloom,  the  most 
alized"  character  in  all  fiction,  is  a 
je  cliche. 

\nd  the  world  of  fiction?  It  is  a 
douy  half-world  of  trees  without 
its,  houses  without  kitchens,  bath- 
5ns  without  toilets,  where  forgetful 
hors  equip  revolvers  with  fifty  car- 
Iges,  change  pen  to  pencil  in  und- 
er, and  force  hard-put  characters  to 
love  stockings  but  not  shoes.  In  that 
rid  The  Reading  Public  daydreams 
hours. 

A  Joyce  or  a  Flann  O'Brien  can  rend- 
its  landscapes  in  hologram  by  laser- 
urate  command  of  stylistic  various- 
s.  Sorrentino,  like  any  American 
1  can  think  of,  is  imperfectly 
lipped  w  ith  such  resources — his  par- 
es of  silly  rhetoric  depend  more  on 
y  ideas  than  on  inappropriate 
pes — so  he  tends  to  rely  on  sheer 
:rgy.  When  the  band  plays  fortissimo 

seventeen  hours  people  do  not  no- 
3  haphazard  key-shiftings. 
We're  still  forgetting  Lamont.  His 
ter,  we  were  saying,  has  married 
nnot  Trellis,  and  has  been  drawn  by 
i  despicable  Trellis  (so  thinks  La- 
>nt)  into  courses  of  vulgarity,  not  to 
r  treachery.  Is  it  the  hand  of  Trellis 

are  to  discern  behind  the  flagging 
erest  of  Professor  Roche?  That 
arse  in  the  Experimental  Novel,  alas, 
1  contain  no  niche  for  Anthony 
mont,  his  Baltimore  Chop  supplanted 
Trellis's  Red  Swan. 
And  was  it  the  conjoined  wiles  of 
.  sister  and  Trellis  that  procured 
mont's  humiliating  evening  with  the 


poetess  Lorna  Flambeaux,  whose  pal- 
pitant Sweat  of  Love  (twelve  X-rated 
poems,  printed  entire  for  our  reference) 
was  inconsistent  with  her  vigorous 
riposte  (umbrella,  handbag)  to  his 
advances? 

W  as  it  .  .  .  But  enough  of  his  para- 
noia. The  book-pushing  scene  is  no  fit 
habitation  for  even  so  squalid  a  spirit 
as  Lamont's,  and  we  begin  to  grasp 
why,  in  his  novel-in-progress,  he  has 
cast  Halpin  and  Beaumont  as  a  publish- 
ing partnership,  and  arranged  for  one 
to  kill  the  other  and  not  know  if  he 
has  done  it  or  not.  Moral  catatonia,  not 
knowing  what  you're  doing  or  have 
done,  that's  his  gut  verdict  on  the 
milieu  where  they  pass  time  program- 
ming letters  to  authors  from  stock 
phrases,  e.g., 

3.  while  ive  felt .  .  .  we  also  thought 

4.  While  we  thought . . .  we  also  fell 

5.  lack  of  narrative  structure 

6.  undeveloped  character  of 

Catatonia  also  solicits  the  avant- 
garde  fictionist  he  fancies  he  harbors 
within  him.  "Halpin  doesn't  know 
w  hether  he  killed  him  or  not,"  he  writes 
in  his  notebook.  "Must  be  clear  that 
Halpin  really  doesn't  know  whether  he 
is  lying  or  not  about  the  murder." 
Sustaining  that  empty  nescience  at 
novel  length  will  be  a  tour  de  force,  and 
Lamont's  Guinea  Red,  later  retitled 
Crocodile  Tears,  aspires,  albeit  fum- 
blingly,  to  membership  in  the  avant- 
garde,  Robbe-Grillet  division. 

And  surely  Mulligan  Stew  .  .  .  ?  No, 
surely  not  Mulligan  Stew.  Mulligan 
Stew  (for  all  that  the  meter  of  its  title, 
and  more  of  its  minor  debris  than  I 
thought  to  keep  track  of,  bespeaks 
Finnegans  Wake) — Mulligan  Stew  is  a 
send-up  of  the  avant-garde,  which  we  d 
better  have  a  talk  about. 

The  writers — a  few  of  them 
per  century — who  make  a  per- 
manent difference:  we're  not 
talking  about  them,  the  Joyces, 
Eliots,  Becketts.  And  apart  from  them, 
avant-garde  writing  is  almost  exactly 
as  perishable  as  is  Reading  Public  writ- 
ing, from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in 
soliciting  the  approval  of  a  smaller 
group,  ranging  in  size  from  a  group 
of  one,  the  writer,  up  to  a  group  of 
perhaps  1,100,  say  five  per  million  of 
the  U.S.  population.  (I  derive  this 
figure  from  the  normal  circulation  of 


literary  quarterlies,  the  typical  press 
runs  of  small  houses  like  Jargon  and 
Black  Sparrow,  the  confidences  of  itin- 
erant publisher-editors,  and  observa- 
tion of  the  moss  on  the  north  side  of 
trees.) 

How  many  such  partially  overlapping 
groups  of  up  to  1,100  there  may  be  is 
anybody's  guess.  Their  members  are 
mutant  members  of  The  Reading  Pub- 
lic: discerners  whose  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  days  are  behind  them. 
Their  cravings  are  diverse:  novelty,  a 
regional  ethos,  insidership  with  what's 
going  on  out  there,  simple  honesty,  just 
the  shock  of  word  on  word,  or,  rarely 
(and  as  rarely  encountered),  genuine 
autonomous  imaginative  life.  There  are 
writers  to  provide  all  these,  the  best  of 
them  differentiated  from  the  Schlock 
avant-garde  by  a  quality  of  care  about 
something,  be  it  only  typography  or 
vowel  sequences. 

But  the  Schlock  avant-garde:  ah, 
that:  Anthony  Lamont's  natural  home: 
vain,  self-deceiving,  as  driven  as  NBC 
by  the  winds  of  fashion:  it  discerns 
baleful  magic  in  words  like  plastic  and 
lostness  and  pins  its  faith  on  fatuous 
strategies.  "Indianapolis  and  New  York 
are  interchangeable  in  this  novel," 
writes  Lamont  of  an  early  work.  "  The 
names  of  streets,  parks,  restaurants, 
etc.,  are  identical:  I  thought  to  use  this 
technique  to  get  across  my  feeling  that 
our  world  has  become  featureless." 
Writing-Seminar  Angst. 

Still,  we  can  use  any  number  of 
avant-gardes,  if  only  to  enforce  the  one 
point  they  all  agree  on.  that  despite  its 
numbers  the  great  Reading  Public  is  as 
factitious  as  they  are.  More's  the  pity 
that  sustaining  them  has  become  fac- 
tioned,  fragmented,  each  group  left  to 
grow  fixed  in  the  illusion  that  it  con- 
tains the  only  1,100  literates  in  the 
Republic. 

Time  was  when  much  that's  now  left 
to  small  presses  could  stay  beneath 
commercial  tents:  as  when  Alfred  Knopf 
published  Wallace  Stevens  steadily, 
from  Harmonium  to  Opus  Posthumous, 
or  Horace  Liveright  used  the  proceeds 
of  things  like  Replenishing  Jessica  to 
underwrite  Ezra  Pound's  Personae. 

But  small  sales  won't  do  any  longer, 
nor  will  slow  sales,  not  with  conglom- 
erate accountants  breathing  heavily. 
They  breathe  especially  hard  at  the 
mention  of  a  Backlist,  in  practice  a 
warehouseful  of  miscellaneous  titles 
sold  copy  by  copy  on  special  order. 
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.  -.nige  of  a  firm  used  to  derive 
from  Racklist.  But  to  the  accountant 
it's  as  though  Ford  in  Detroit  kept  on 
hand,  at  huge  cost,  a  small  stock  of 
T's  and  A's  to  gratify  whimsical 
.  .as.  Get  rid  of  it  all!  Concen- 
trate on  what  moves  quickly!  And 
avant-garde  publishing,  the  best  like 
the  worst,  is  almost  wholly  an  affair  of 
backlists.  Where  first  novels  can  be 
sent  now  I've  no  idea. 

Hence — to  epitomize  all  this  and 
more — Anthony  Lamont  struggling  to 
make  it  both  ways,  on  the  big  time 
and  on  the  circuits  of  esteem,  without 
the  talent  for  either;  and  going  mad 


from  the  strain  (and  writing  better)  ; 
and  all  those  ghostly  Characters  com- 
plaining that  times  are  not  what  they 
were:  and  Gil  Sorrentino  in  irrepressi- 
ble spirits  confepting  his  intricate  Stew 
(I've  outlined  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the 
plot)  and  filling  its  interstices  with  his 
beloved  Lists  (for  another  such  virtuoso 
of  the  List  you'd  have  to  resurrect 
Joyce)  :  and  (in  real  life,  if  you  follow 
me)  twenty-five  publishers — yes,  there 
are  still  twenty-five  publishers — reject- 
ing it. 

And  (old-fashioned  Happy  Ending) 
one  publisher — Hurrah! — was  mad 
enough  to  take  it. 


Did  the  other  twenty-five  per 
divine  its  subversive  content?  ]N 
think  not.  I  meditate  in  this  conne( 
upon  a  rejection  letter  I  heard  a 
recently,  which  wasn't  for  a  subvei 
book  at  all.  It  deserves  preservatio 
the  generic  rejection  letter  from 
latter  days  of  big-time  word-mere 
dising.  "I  cannot  recall  reading 
said  without  irony,  "a  novel  as  lear 
as  intelligent,  as  witty  as  this,  and 
with  so  exact  a  sense  of  its  place 
time.  However  it  is  not  right  for 
Think  long  on  all  that  tells  you  al 
"us."  Then  go  and  engrave  it  on 
tomb  of  Rabelais. 


HI.  LITERARY  VOGUES 


Getting  Cheever  while  he's  hot 


by  Bryan  F.  Gr 


THE  results  ARE  IN,  and  John 
Cheever  is  "the  best  storyteller 
living,"  at  least  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  official  ruling  was 
handed  down  by  the  novelist  John  Irv- 
ing, who  ought  to  know  about  these 
things,  since  he  himself  is  the  beaming 
author  of  1978's  "book  of  the  year," 
according  to  an  earlier  ruling  by  a 
lower  court  (the  Chicago  Sun-Times) . 
Not  that  Mr.  Irving's  is  a  lonely  voice: 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  John  Cheever's 
latest  collection  of  old  short  stories  is 
"not  merely  the  publishing  event  of  the 
'season,'  but  a  grand  occasion  in  En- 
glish literature."  That's  John  Leonard 
of  the  New  York  Times  speaking,  as 
if  we  couldn't  tell.  Mr.  Leonard  has  to 
yell  like  that  because  it's  always  so 


damn  noisy  at  these  Grand  Occasions 
of  English  Lit.,  what  with  all  the  boys 
and  girls  trying  to  get  extra  credit  for 
making  the  Most  Definitive  Statement. 
All  that  hemming  and  hawing  over  in 
the  corner,  for  example,  is  issuing  from 
William  McPherson,  head  book  critic 
at  the  Washington  Post;  he  is  main- 
taining rather  desperately  that  the 
Cheever  collection  is  "rightly  described 
as  a  literary  event,"  suggesting  that  Mr. 
Leonard's  "publishing  event"  is  a 
shabby  thing  indeed. 

William  McPherson  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Distinguished  Criticism  in 
1977,  so  we  may  be  sure  that  he  is  a 

Bryan  F.  Griffin  is  an  essayist  and  a  tvriter 
of  short  fiction  who  lives  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


pretty  reliable  fellow  to  have  ar( 
when  it  comes  to  Literary  Events, 
probably  be  able  to  recognize  on 
his  sleep,  for  heaven's  sake.  Mr. 
Pherson  says  that  he  hesitates  to 
words  like  "the  best"  (he  says  tha 
doesn't  want  to  put  writers  into 
gories,  because  "writing  is  renderir 
but  he  uses  the  words  anyway 
time  and  place,  he  says,  "John  Cheei 
stories  are,  simply,  the  best 
what  the  heck.  That  is  to  say,  why 
After  all,  if  the  Newsweek  critic  has 
guts  to  admit  that  Cheever  was 
opinion  of  many  of  us,  the  best  s 
writer  we  had  in  the  '50s  and  '60s  i 
only  J.  D.  Salinger"- — well,  can  the  i  1 
critic  say  any  less?  It's  a  rough  g 
getting  up  at  all  hours  of  the  nigh 
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if  Salinger  is  pulling  ahead  of 
rever  yet.  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
fot  that  there  is  anything  at  all  the 
ter  with  John  Cheever,  who  has  been 
ling  pleasant  short  stories  for  thirty 
":s  or  so.  But  lately  he  has  become, 
1  we  say,  hot.  Cheever  is  so  hot 

he's  recently  been  named  "one  of 
;rica's  major  novelists"  by  the  Book- 
le-Month  Club,  though  he's  written 

four  novels  in  the  whole  course 
us  career.  The  latest  book  of  sto- 
is  "a  literary  treat,"  says  the 
).  Hell,  "Cheever  is  our  best  since 
■ngway,"  says  Clifton  Fadiman. 

wing  in  the  towel.  That  tribute 
n't  nearly  good  enough  for  another 
iber  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
rd,  John  K.  Hutchens,  who  no  doubt 
w  the  meeting  into  an  uproar  when 
nsisted  that  Cheever  had  the  impact 
Stephen  Crane,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
othy  Parker,  John  O'Hara.  Eudora 
ty,  and  Ernest  Hemingway.  Not  all 
3d  up  together,  one  assumes  (but 

isn't  too  sure).  Fortunately,  Wil- 

Sheed  works  for  the  Club,  too.  It 

Sheed's  considered  judgment  that 
n  Cheever 's  stories  had  the  House 
Usher  inside  them,  sort  of.  Also, 
•  god  Pan  and  the  Angel  of  Death 
in  there,"  he  said.  Everybody  had 
hink  about  this  for  a  moment,  and 
ser  was  restored.  When  the  critics 
sembled  a  few  months  later,  they 
?  the  anthology  this  year's  Pulit- 
Prize. 


VLL  these  people  were  only 
trying  to  be  friendly,  of 
course.  They'd  been  reading 
John  Cheever's  tales  of  subur- 
in  The  New  Yorker  for  a  long  time, 
they  wanted  to  say  some  nice 
igs  about  them,  and  surely  there  is 
crime  (literary  or  otherwise)  in 
:.  We  might  reprimand  these  critics 
hyperbole,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  cer- 
i  literary  parochialism,  but  for  little 

10,  what  is  interesting  about  all  this 
:s  suddenness.  John  Cheever  has  not 
ays  enjoyed  such  eminence,  you  see. 
greatness  is  a  fairly  recent  phenom- 
n.  His  stories  have  been  around 
a  long  time,  but  they  never  caused 
iot  before;  if  people  did  refer  to 

11,  they  referred  to  them  as  "those 
v  Yorker  stories,"  and  let  it  go  at 
t.  Now,  the  stories  did  not  suddenly 
better,  or  more  significant.  But  they 


are  basking,  these  days,  in  an  inherited 
importance,  handed  down  from  Chee- 
ver's latest  novel,  Falconer,  which  re- 
ceived the  full  treatment  not  long  ago. 
This  is  a  new  and  promising  oddity, 
this  retroactive  profundity:  and  in  or- 
der to  appreciate  its  potential  properly, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years, 
to  pre-Falconer  days. 

A  long  time  ago,  Robert  Penn  War- 
ren said  that  Mr.  Cheever  was  about  on 
the  level  of  a  "beautifully  rewarding 
experience,"  which,  given  the  superla- 
tives he  might  have  invoked,  is  on  the 
order  of  a  C-plus  in  the  American  liter- 
ary competition.  For  years  everybody 
seemed  pretty  happy  with  the  Warren 
ruling;  after  a  while  they  gave  Mr. 
Cheever  one  of  those  National  Book 
Awards,  and  he  seemed  pretty  happy 
with  that.  Anyway,  he  kept  right  on 
writing  the  stories.  They  appeared,  on 
the  surface,  to  be  somewhat  cozy 
stories.  Mostly  Cheever  wrote  about 
what  it  feels  like  to  change  a  fuse  in 
the  dark,  or  to  go  to  the  dry  cleaner's, 
or  to  drink  too  many  martinis,  or  to 
spend  a  night  with  the  neighbor's  wife, 
or  to  mow  the  lawn,  or  to  run  out  of 
cash.  If  he  had  a  recurring  theme,  it  was 
marital  infidelity — or,  more  crudely 
(and  Cheever  always  enjoyed  a  touch 
of  crudity),  sex  in  the  suburbs.  People 
enjoyed  the  stories,  la)  because  they 
were  carefully  written,  (b)  because 
they  were  frequently  witty,  and  (c)  be- 
cause they  sometimes  contained  sharp 
little  flashes  of  insight.  The  tales  had 
something  in  common  with  those  of  the 
late  Patrick  Dennis,  or  even  with  those 
of  Edward  Streeter:  but  we  respected 
Cheever's  more  because  they  seemed 
more  melancholy — closer  to  our  own 
experience,  perhaps.  The  gentleman 
wrote,  in  other  words,  for  a  particular 
audience,  of  a  certain  age,  in  a  certain 
era,  and  he  wrote  well.  He  also  wrote 
frequently,  and  over  the  years  he  man- 
aged to  sell  more  fiction  to  The  New 
Yorker  than  any  other  man  or  woman 
in  the  past  half-century. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  most 
of  this  fiction  was  composed  in  a  minor 
key.  It  is  no  criticism  of  Mr.  Cheever  to 
say  that  he  never  really  reeked  of  pro- 
fundity, or  even  of  the  potential  for 
profundity.  (To  a  reviewer,  the  poten- 
tial is  often  more  exciting  than  the  real 
thing,  because  it  enables  one  to  note 
sadly  that  a  given  author  has  never 
actually  "realized"  his  or  her  full 
potential — the   implication   being,  of 


course,  that  every  writer  is  capable  of 
churning  out  the  really  mind-shattering 
stuff,  if  only  he  or  she  would  just  try 
a  little  harder,  and  lay  off  the  booze 
for  a  while.)  The  fact  is  that  Cheever's 
stories  and  novels  entertained  some 
people,  and  bored  other  people — but 
they  never,  never  provoked  anyone. 
They  dealt  in  little  concerns,  even 
trivial  concerns,  though  not  in  petty 
concerns.  There  is  a  place,  God  knows, 
for  minor  artists,  and  to  say  that  a  man 
is  such  is  not  to  imply  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  anything  second-rate  about 
him,  or  about  his  work.  John  Cheever's 
art  was  not  exciting  art — it  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be;  but  it  was,  as  far  as  it  went, 
the  real  thing. 

BUT  ALL  THAT  changed  with  the 
publication  of  Falconer  in 
1977.  Curiously  enough,  it  is 
generally  agreed  now  that  the 
novel  was  not  a  particularly  successful 
effort.  The  most  popular  idea  seems  to 
be  that  it  was  an  honest  attempt,  but 
one  that  failed  simply  because  its  aim 
was  unsteady.  It  just  wasn't  "Cheever 
country,"  in  other  words.  In  any  case, 
it's  probably  not  the  sort  of  book  that 
anybody  is  going  to  be  reading  ten 
years  from  now,  or  five  years  from 
now,  or  even  a  year  from  now.  But  at 
the  time,  the  book  caused  an  awful 
racket.  That  racket  has  lasted  several 
months  longer  than  the  reputation  of 
the  book  itself,  and  the  leftover  din  is 
what  we  are  listening  to  today  when 
the  conversation  turns  to  Cheever.  The 
author  started  it  all  himself  (and  no 
doubt  regretted  it  later).  "Give  me  the 
unchanging  profundity  of  nostalgia, 
love  and  death,"  he  crowed  in  Falconer, 
and  of  course  everybody  knew  right 
away  that  something  Big  was  up.  You 
just  can't  say  things  like  that  these 
days:  it  gets  everybody  all  excited.  The 
book,  said  John  Gardner  in  Saturday 
Revieiv,  was  "an  extraordinary  work  of 
art."  It  was  ...  it  was  "Browning- 
esque."  Or,  if  you  read  Commonweal 
instead  of  Saturday  Review,  the  novel 
was  "reminiscent  of  John  Donne,"  and 
it  boasted  "a  symbolic  richness  usually 
associated  w  ith  densely  imaged  poetry." 
That,  presumably,  was  why  even  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  (in  an  other- 
wise lukewarm  review)  was  "reminded 
of  the  Old  Testament's  Book  of 
Ezekiel."  It  is  true  that  Cheever  had 
asked  for  this  by  naming  his  hero 
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but  no  doubt  he 
th  it  people  wouldn't  have 
le  seriousness  of  the  project 
iked  dues.  He  needn't 
1.  "You'll  be  mesmerized," 
Bookviews  nastily.  "A  parable 
times,"  concluded  Common- 
ohn  Leonard  found  something 
oi  Celine  in  it;  also  something  of 
ome  William  Burroughs,  and 
ays  the  Bible,  with  God  in  a 
mood  and  the  sun-crazed  desert 
prophets  explaining  why."  Everybody 
loves  John  Leonard,  but  that  sort  of 
talk  is  intoxicating,  and  addictive: 
"Some  of  us  believe  Cheever  to  be  our 
Chekhov,"  he  wrote  coyly,  and  before 
he  could  stop  himself  he  had  compared 
John  Cheever  to  Anton  Chekhov  "wear- 
ing the  cape  and  leotard  of  Dostoev- 
sky's  Underground  Man."  The  review 
continued  with  some  talk,  God  forbid, 
about  Lzekiel's  "soulscape,"  and  then 
there  was  something  about  "an  idea  of 
love  not  as  a  sanctuary  but  as  a  re- 
linquishing" (as  a  relinquishing?) , 
and  a  little  bit  about  the  emergence  of 
an  "irreducible  and  persevering  me, 
and  a  laissez-faire  economy  of  the  emo- 
tions." The  cozy  old  Cheever  suburb 
had  been  "reversed,  turned  inside  out 
like  a  glove  or  one  of  those  stars  that 
ends  up,  under  pressure  of  gravity,  a 
black  hole  in  space:  the  cell."  And  this 
black  hole — pay  attention,  now — trans- 
mitted "mysterious  signals"  to  Mr. 
Leonard,  signals  that  seemed  to  say 
that  the  novel  was  "more  asserted  than 
felt,  more  willed  than  imagined." 

"As  a  whole,"  concluded  Mr. 
Leonard,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
brow,  "as  a  whole,  it  confounds." 

Well,  Cheever  deserved  it.  For  thirty 
years  he  wrote  stories  about  the  sex 
lives  of  married  upper-middle-class 
New  Yorkers,  and  he  wrote  them,  in 
Irwin  Shaw's  phrase,  "with  a  high 
decorum  that  he  has  raised  to  one  of 
the  prime  virtues  of  his  art."  And  then 
he  cut  loose.  Falconer  is  the  deeply 
human  and  ultimately  affirmative  story 
of  a  typical  heroin-addicted  college  pro- 
fessor who  kills  his  brother  with  a  fire 
iron  and  winds  up  in  prison,  where  he 
has  adventures:  he  gets  beaten  up,  he 
has  a  homosexual  affair,  he  breaks  out, 
and  on  the  path  to  salvation  he  indulges 
in  various  forms  of  sexual  intercourse 
with  all  sorts  of  presumably  irresistible 
creatures.  One  time,  see,  he's  in  this 
hotel  room  with  a  woman  who  insists 
that  he's  a  "bitch,"  which  charms  both 


parties  to  such  an  extent  that  they  de- 
cide to  take  off  all  their  clothes  and 
pour  good  whiskey  over  each  other. 
Then  they  get  to  lick  it  off.  That's 
the  way  it  is  ip  the  suburbs  these 
days,  don't  you  know.  This  scene  is 
followed  shortly  by  the  mass  slaugh- 
ter of  the  prison  cats — "blood,  brains 
and  offal  splattered  their  yellow  wa- 
terproofs and  the  sight  of  carnage 
reverberated  through  Farragut's  dental 
work" — which  is  probably  just  as  well, 
since  Cheever's  hero  had  begun  to 
speculate  about  having  a  bit  of  inter- 
course with  some  of  them,  too.  Then 
there  are  the  boys  named  Cuckold,  and 
Toledo,  and  Chicken  Number  Two,  and 
we  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  their 
specialty  is.  There's  some  hasty  talk 
about  the  nature  of  the  orgasm  (no 
new  book  would  be  complete  without 
it),  and  a  bewildering  number  of  pas- 
sages about  plumbing  (human  and 
otherwise),  and  there  are  three  con- 
secutive pages  devoted  to  the  graphic 
description  of  various  male  sexual 
members  ("black,  white,  red,  yellow, 
lavender,  brown,"  et  cetera),  and  there 
is  a  lot — a  whole  lot — of  pretty  daring 
stuff  about  masturbation.  It's  a  shame 
someone  didn't  tell  Cheever  that  Roth 
had  already  done  that  bit,  and  Bur- 
roughs before  him.  Self-abuse  used  to 
be  a  solitary  vice,  even  at  Thayer 
Academy  (where  young  Cheever  was 
educated,  according  to  his  publishers, 
until  he  was  kicked  out)  :  now,  it's  a 
school  of  thought. 

That,  in  any  case,  is  a  fair 
summary  of  Falconers  plot. 
I  am  not  necessarily  being 
critical  when  I  say  that,  what- 
ever else  he  may  have  had  in  mind, 
Mr.  Cheever  succeeded  primarily  in 
producing  what  used  to  be  referred  to 
as  a  "lewd  novel."  (Some  people  still 
refer  to  it  that  way;  a  recent  essay  in 
Newsweek  made  fun  of  "the  current 
fiction  list,  which  is  indeed  a  garden  of 
!,  erotic  horseplay  and  lewd  and  an- 
i  it  family  history,"  and  the  essay 
was  ;Lrned  by  someone  who  called  him- 
self John  Cheever.)  Indeed,  the  per- 
sistent \  ulgarity  of  Falconer  was  never, 
and  is  not  now,  at  issue.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  welcome: 

"The  novel  convinces  us  that  ...  no 
one  in  the  w  orld  is  really  good."  sighed 
John  Gardner  enviously,  sounding  a 
bit  like  a  high-school  student  who's  just 


had  his  first  beer.  "Terrible  scenes 
cruelty,  degradation  and  lust  t; 
place,"  cheered  Janet  Groth  in  her  a: 
cle  "Cheers  for  Cheever."  (Her  ic 
was  that  these  scenes  were  dist 
guished  by  their  "purity.")  "The  p 
vailing  atmosphere  is  one  of  extre:  i 
sordidness,"  noted  Robert  Towers 
the  New  York  Revieiv  of  Books,  a  ■ 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Revit 
which  did  not  like  the  book,  found  c 
thing  to  praise  in  it:  "Falconer ,"  t 
reviewer  said,  "is  forceful  in  its  i 
liberately  sordid  way." 

But  a  nice  guy  like  John  Cheev 
isn't  "deliberately  sordid"  w  ithout  go  I 
reason,  is  he?  One  of  his  protagoni  r 
had  something  to  say  on  this  very  m 
ter,  back  in  1957:  "Voided  bladder  . 
many  times:  brushed  teeth  so  ma 
times;   visited  Chardon  Street  fan. 
house  so  many  times.  Who  cares?  Mu 
modern   fiction   distasteful  to  writ 
because  of  above."  Well,  times  ha 
changed:  John  Cheever  is  now  Mode  r 
Fiction  himself,  and  "the  prevaili 
atmosphere  of  sordidness"  is  necessai 
according  to  the  publishers  of  Falconm 
in  order  to  explain  how  Ezekiel  Fan 
gut  "moves  towards  the  essence  of  1 1 
ardor  for  life  and  beauty,  how  he  fa  .. 
in  love  unexpectedly  and  profoundl  ; 
how  he  experiences  those  hours  of  ii 
prisonment  that  open  the  way  to  1  ; 
astonishing  salvation."  If  you  heard  s 
few  buzzes  as  some  of  those  words  we  3 
by,  not  to  worry:  it  is  just  that  this  t , 
Cheever's  "most  wonderful  novel — I 
unforgettably  moving  book,  both  fa  [ 
tastic  and  real." 

The  trouble  with  all  this,  as  anyoi  ti 
might  have  guessed,  is  that  Falconer  ( 
not  both  "fantastic"  and  "real"  (whfl  jj 
is  not  especially  surprising,  when  y<  f 
come  to  think  of  it,  since  "fantastic  m 
the  last  time  anybody  around  he  l 
looked,  was  defined  as  "unreal").  TJ  p 
book  is  merely  fantastic,  and  inevitab 
so,  given  the  nature  of  Cheever's  taler 
which  is  real  enough.  One  has  to  a  . 
mire  Mr.  Cheever,  a  little  bit,  for  h  i 
unabashed  fling  at  high-class  profu 
dity.  for  the  labored  symbolism  and  tl 
brave   little   sexual   scenes    and   tl , 
dogged   attempts   to   depict   violen  i 
casually,  just  like  one  of  the  guy  . 
(Even  the  parts  he  supposedly  left  o 
were  significant:  although  Falconer  5. 
swollen  with  "more  than  enough  o 
scene  and  scatological  language,"  tl 
book  "contains  not  a  single  instance  »  „ 
blasphemy,"  wrote  a  critic  in  Commo,  , 
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II,  who  came  to  the  triumphant  con- 
ion  that  the  omission  "represents 
rofound  theological  principle  on 
ever's  part."  "By  daring  to  eschew 

kind  of  unsavory  matter  here," 
•jested  the  Commonweal  critic 
idly,  "Cheever  may  actually  he 
'ing  for  a  salutary  effect  upon  all 
is."  I  nfortunately,  it  is  our  weary 

to  report  that  a  close  reading  of 
oner  reveals  a  good  half-dozen 
ddamns"  and  "Jesus  Christs"  that 
aged  to  slip  by  the  eagle-eyed  re> 
•er,  so  we  just  hope  that  Mr. 
sver  hasn't  been  striding  around 
pinch  laying  claim  to  his  "profound 
logical  principles,"  because  he 
m  got  any,  1>\  Commonweal's  stan- 
1s.  Not  only  that,  but  he's  "un- 
>ry,"  too.  No  one  has  said  that 
<  reviewing  is  a  game  for  children, 
a  nasty  world  out  there.) 

rHE  POINT  HERE  is  that  the 
Falconer  effort  was  doomed  to 
failure,  because  it  was  by 
definition  dishonest:  a  man 
genuinely  places  a  premium  on 
;h  decorum"  cannot  write  explicitly 
jt  bathroom  rapes — not  with  a 
ight  face.  If  he  tries  to  do  so.  he 
gles  his  prose  in  the  desperate  ef- 
to  twist  it  around  the  false  con- 
s.  He  is  also  likely  to  mangle  his 
al  vision,  assuming  he  has  one. 
t  is  what  happened  to  Cheever  in 
oner.  The  book  is  shot  through 
i  frantic  run-on  sentences  ("The 
light  of  that  sweaty  day  was  whit- 
the  white  afterglow  you  see  in 
windows  of  Tuscan  paintings,  an 
ng  light  but  one  that  seems  to  bring 
optical  nerve,  the  powers  of  dis- 
iment,  to  a  climax")  and  embar- 
ingly  amateurish  dialogue  ("'Oh, 
tere  no  shame  in  you!'  the  man  ex- 
ned.  'We  are  here  to  help.  We  are 
:  to  help.  Unless  you  confess  to 
ne  you  will  have  no  place  in  the 
lian  world.'"  Or  the  classic:  "I 
:,  hate,  hate  this  fucking  dirty  old- 
ioned  kitchen.  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt 
narble  halls"). 

he  pages  constitute  a  shy-making 
eum  of  awkward  constructions,  and 
blush,  as  we  might  blush  to  hear  a 
lized  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
ng  to  tell  a  series  of  dirty  stories  in 
imiliar  surroundings:  "No  girl,  no 
no  mouth  could  get  him  up,  but  he 
no  gratitude  for  this  cessation  of 


his  horniness."  We  wince.  Part  of  the 
problem  lies  at  the  beginning  of  that 
sentence:  in  the  past,  Cheever  has  usu- 
ally employed  a  somewhat  clinical 
\  oca  I  mlary  in  his  repeated  references 
to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  human 
machine  ( tlie  subject  seems  to  be  rather 
a  favorite  of  ins.  oddly  enough),  and 
the  substitution  of  the  cruder  three- 
letter  word  sounds  forced,  within  the 
cadence  of  the  sentence.  But  the  real 
trouble  may  be  traced  to  that  curious 
phrase  "cessation  of  his  horniness." 
"Gratitude"  and  "cessation"  just  do  not 
go  with  "horniness."  What  Cheever 
means,  of  course,  is  that  his  hero  feels 
no  gratitude  for  the  "cessation"  of  his 
sexual  excitement,  but  the  novelist 
couldn't  bring  himself  to  actually  write 
that  down  where  everybody  could  see 
it:  it  might  not  look  tough  enough. 
Cheever  wants  us  all  to  know  that  he 
has  been  around,  by  God — and  suc- 
ceeds only  in  convincing  us  that  he's 
never  been  anywhere  at  all.  You  won't 
find  them  talking  about  "horniness"  in 
the  street.  We  snicker,  if  we  are  im- 
polite, because  the  appeal  is  so  blatant, 
the  intent  so  obvious:  Falconer  wants 
so  desperately  to  be  taken  seriously.  It 
wants  to  be  uncompromising,  unsenti- 
mental, and  uncommon.  It  wants  us  to 
take  for  granted  the  unspoken  premise: 
that  there  is  somehow  something  more 
important  about  people  grappling  with 
one  another  in  prison  than  there  is 
about  people  coping  with  one  another 
in  suburbia.  The  plea  for  significance 
is  in  the  conscientious  vulgarity  of  the 
language,  in  the  strained  air  of  un- 
reality, in  the  labored  unorthodoxy  of 
the  sex.  And  the  begging  shows,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  new  ploy  at  all — in- 
deed, it  is  one  of  the  older  gambits, 
and  it  is  not  a  safe  one  anymore.  It  is 
not  safe  because  one  suspects,  finally, 
that  the  author  may  actually  believe  all 
this:  one  suspects  that  Cheever  may 
really  think  it  important  and  even  in- 
teresting that  his  protagonist's  armpit 
emits  a  distinctive  odor,  or  that  certain 
cheeses  make  him  feel  sick  to  his  stom- 
ach, or  that  the  emptying  prison  toilet 
has  a  peculiar  sound.  To  quote  the 
1957  Cheever  character,  "Who  cares?" 
Apparently  Cheever  cares.  He  is  re- 
vealed, in  this  shallow  puddle  of  im- 
plausibility,  and  we  begin  to  think  that 
maybe  all  those  years  when  he  was 
writing  about  martinis  and  crabgrass. 
he  was  really  writing  about  .  .  .  martinis 
and  crabgrass.  Nothing  more.  And — if 


only  he  had  realized  it — nothing  less, 
either.  Sometimes  you  are  better  off — 
and  more  Important — concealing  your 
intention  (or  lack  of  it)  than  you  are 
displaying  yourself  in  all  your  crafty 
glory. 

Mr.  Cheever  used  to  write  in  this 
manner: 

Then  I  sit  up  in  bed  and  exclaim 
aloud  to  myself,  "Valor!  Love!  Vir- 
tue! Compassion!  Splendor!  Kind- 
ness! Wisdom!  Beauty!"  The 
icords  seem  to  have  the  colors  of 
the  earth.  .  .  . 

And  now,  Mr.  Cheever  writes  in  this 
manner: 

F  stands  for  fucks,  freaks,  fools, 
fruits,  first-timers,  fat-asses  like  me, 
phantoms,  funnies,  fanatics,  feebies, 
fences  and  farts. 

"The  sweet  prose  is  still  at  work," 
says  John  Leonard,  writing  in  Harper  s. 
"Does  it  still  need  saying  that  the 
English  language  is  lucky  John  Cheever 
writes  in  it?" 

No,  thank  you.  We'll  just  take  it  for 
granted,  if  we  may.  That's  usually  the 
safest  thing  to  do,  when  you're  up 
against  "Chekhov  in  the  cape  and  leo- 
tard of  Dostoevsky's  Underground 
Man."  (And  no,  it  would  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  question  Mr.  Leonard  too 
closely  about  this  business  of  Dostoev- 
sky's leotard.  That  would  just  be  asking 
for  trouble.  ( 

Pretty  soon  now.  Mr.  Leonard  and 
a  few  of  his  bemused  colleagues  will  be 
seen  staggering  home  from  their  latest 
Grand  Occasion  in  English  Literature. 
Maybe  after  a  cup  of  black  coffee  and 
a  few  days*  rest.  John  Cheever  will  be 
able  to  stop  writing  Literary  Events 
and  start  writing  stories  again.  Sad  to 
say,  the  stories  won't  be  quite  as  pleas- 
ant as  they  used  to  be — we  know  too 
much  now.  To  be  blunt  about  it,  certain 
folks  around  here  have  made  fools  of 
themselves,  which  is  generally  what 
does  happen  when  the  middlebrow 
American  literary  community  feels  the 
excitement  coming  on.  It's  the  bore- 
dom, you  see;  after  a  while  it  begins 
to  get  to  them,  and  thev  start  looking 
around  for  an  Event,  or  perhaps  a  Cele- 
bration, or  even  an  Occasion.  And  if 
there  isn't  one,  they  make  their  own. 

Rather  a  pity,  though:  there  was 
definitely  a  place  for  John  Cheever. 
They  should  have  left  him  there.  We 
lose  more  good  writers  that  way.  □ 
iiarper's/june  1979 
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Art  and  LIFE  coexist  in  dour 
mistrust  and  giddy  bouts  of 
imitation.  Most  of  life  is  so 
daily  that  only  a  very  perverse 
temperament  could  think  it  art;  if  life 
is  like  any  art  at  all,  the  most  eligible 
form  must  be  wallpaper,  its  arabesques 
dulled  into  tiresome  repetition.  But 
then  a  long,  ordinary  spell  may  be 
punctuated  by  events  so  nobly  ordered 
— or  so  bizarre — that  we  recognize 
them  as  tragedy,  farce,  or  one  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  fiction;  certainly  not 
as  boring  old  "life."  With  triumphant 
self-consciousness,  we  know  that  today 
was  a  little  slice  of  purest  Fevdeau  or 
Kafka:  there  is  satisfaction  in  emerg- 
ing from  daily  sfiapelessness  into  some 
recognizable  literary  form.  Then  again, 
it's  pleasing  to  subside  back  into  daily 
business,  with  none  of  the  urgencies 
of  art  to  bother  us. 

The  biographer's  special  task  is  a 
bigamous  fidelity  to  both  life  and  art. 
He  "must  be  a  historian,  but  also  a 
novelist  and  a  snoop.  "  I  So  says  Diane 
Johnson  in  Lesser  Lives,  a  novelist's 
fine  biography  of  the  first  Mrs.  George 
Meredith,  with  some  interesting  reflec- 
tions on  "the  circular  relation  of  life 
and  art.  and  the  difficulty  sometimes  in 
telling  which  is  which.")  It  is  invig- 
orating to  think  of  the  biographer  as 


a  "snoop,"  all  nose  and  rude  questions, 
prying  into  the  vulgar  details.  Hagiog- 
raphers  ask  politely  about  public  mir- 
acles, but  snoops  can  energetically  poke 
into  wastebaskets  and  bureau  drawers, 
where  the  good  stuff  is. 

What,  then,  is  the  territory  of  the 
novelist  who  is  not  exactly  a  historian 
or  a  snoop  but  a  writer  of  historical 
fiction?  The  costume  novel,  most  fa- 
miliar of  the  genre,  requires  the  writer 
to  go  no  further  than  the  wardrobe 
for  inspiration.  The  best  periods  are 
the  ones  whose  costumes  require  the 
greatest  yardage.  The  cast  of  characters 
is  large  and  the  changes  of  dress  are 
numerous;  colorful  figures  are  cranked 
past  as  on  a  panorama.  Pressed  for  an 
example,  I  think  of  Captain  from  Cas- 
tile and  Forever  Amber,  but  the  silliest 
and  best  embodiment  of  the  spirit  is 
Max  Beerbohm's  wonderful  "Savona- 
rola" Brown,  whose  title  character  is 


writing  a  play  about  the  (vaguely 
lined  I  Italian  Renaissance.  "*A11  si  r. 
of  people  appear,'  [Brown]  would 
rather  helplessly.  "They  insist.  I  c 
prevent  them  ...  I  don't  create.  T 
do  ...  I  just  look  on  and  record 
never  know  what's  going  to  hap 
next."'  What  in  fact  happens  is  a  g] 
many  stage  directions  of  this  ki 
"Enter  Lucrezia  Borgia,  St.  Francis 
Assisi,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
"Noise  without.  Enter  Guelphs 
Ghibellines  fighting."'  In  the  costi 
novel,  the  names  themselves  are 
orative,  especially  when  their  full  ° 
is  revealed  only  afterward.  ("That 
no  ordinary  youth  we  drank  with 
night  at  the  Boar's  Head.  That 
—HENRY  THE  FIFTH!") 

Real  historical  novels  bear  the  sa 
relation  to  such  costume  novels 
art  bears  to  decor.  Real  historical  n 
els  concentrate  not  on  fancy-dress 
ploits  but  on  historical  figures  who 
characters   of   intrinsic  psycholog 
interest.  Here  the  skills  of  the  nove 
and  the  historian  are  inseparable, 
fortunately,  serious  readers  seem 
require  of  a  serious  contemporary  n 
el  that  it  be  set  in  the  approxim  ■ 
present,  unless  it  is  utterly  timeless.  P 
novel  whose  milieu  is  historical  drf 
suspicion  as  probably  a  costume  m 
ber.   robes   and   furred   gown  hid 
all:  there  probably  isn't  any  art 
the  midst  of  all  that  scenery. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  t  « 
when  critics  have  compiled  their  gc  It 
en  lists,  historical  novels  have  bi 
relentlessly  overlooked.  They  need 
be  rediscovered.  The  very  best  of  th< 
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«    A  K 

GARDEN 

PARADISE 

available  to  you  in  this  splendid  selection  of  items 
om  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden — a  230-acre 
cpanse  in  The  Bronx  that  attracts  more  than 
million  visitors  every  year.  Plant  experts  and 
nateurs  have  admired  the  display  of  lilies, 
e  gardens  of  roses  and  of  native  rocks,  the  Enid  A. 
aupt  Conservatory,  and  all  the  other  natural 
dendor  of  the  Botanical  Garden.  Now  you  can  enjoy 
ime  of  this  paradise  in  your  own  home,  or  brighten 
e  home  of  a  nature-loving  friend.  And  most  important, 
irt  of  the  proceeds  from  each  sale  will  go  to  help 
e  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  one  of  the  world's 
remost  nonprofit  horticultural  institutions. 
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Georgia  O'Keefe  Poster  of  black  and  purple  petunias, 
painted  in  1925,  oil  on  composition  board.  The  orig- 
inal is  in  a  private  collection.  This  stunning  work  of 
art  is  20"  by  25",  exquisitely  printed. 

$25.00  ($1.25) 


ion  Head  Hanging  Planter  from 
lexico,  in  terra-cotta,  suitable  for 
our  most  elegant  decorating  needs, 
[eight  6",  diameter  8",  opening 
Vi".  (Plant  not  included.) 

5.50  ($1.25) 


Topiary  Forms  that  may  be  planted 
with  vines,  creeping  fig,  or  any 
small-leaf  vine.  Includes  directions. 
A  Turtle  9"  long,  5"  high  $8.00 
($1.00) 

B  Rabbit  7W  long,  9"  high  8.00 
($1.00) 

C  Duck  9"  long,  8V4"  high  8.00 
($1.00) 

D  Squirrel  12"  long, 

UVz"  high  15.00 
($1.25) 


Stained  Glass  Butterfly  Round  by 

artist  Jean  Holly  Clark.  The  cathe- 
dral glass  is  crafted  with  14  layers 
of  transparent  enamels.  Banded  in 
lead,  hand-rubbed  to  achieve  an  an- 
tique patina.  A  superb  handmade 
treasure  8"  in  diameter.  Includes 
chain. 


$23.00 


(1.50) 


f  attached  order  card  is  missing,  please  send  orders  to  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Dept.  HA  1,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10458. 


IN  PRINT 


to  my  mind,  is  The  Ides  of  March 
(1948),  Thornton  Wilder's  homage  to 
Julius  Caesar.  Interesting  as  to  form 
(it  is  an  epistolary  novel  j ,  it  is  also 
wise  and  shrewd.  Wilder  takes  liber- 
ties with  chronologs  I  id  supposes  un- 
verifiable  relationships  (like  that  of 
Caesar  and  Catullus).  His  leaps  of  ex- 
trapolation may  be  unsuited  to  the  his- 
torian, but  The  Ides  of  March  makes 
moral  sense  of  historical  possibility. 
It  ought  to  have  happened  that  way. 
In  the  same  way,  Anthony  Burgess's 
lovely  novel  Nothing  Like  the  Sun 
(1964)  neatly  explains  some  of  the 
vexations  of  Shakespeare  biographers 
—the  Dark  Lady,  Mr.  W.  H.— but 
above  all  feels  Shakespeare's  complex- 
ity from  inside  Shakespeare's  skin.  In 
both  these  novels  the  reader  expe- 
riences a  feeling  of  riphtness  that  goes 
well  beyond  the  lapidary  pleasure  of 
making  all  the  little  documents  fit.  For 
the  novelist  may  do  what  the  historian 
is  not  allowed:  imagine  his  characters 
whole,  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

Four  novels  published  this 
spring  are  "historiocal  nov- 
els" in  several  modes.  They 
vary  greatly  in  manner  and 
quality,  and  have  in  common  only 
the  fact  that  none  of  them  is  a  "cos- 
tume novel."  Oddly  enough,  the  least 
satisfying  of  them  is  by  the  heroic 
Anthony  Burgess:  Man  of  Nazareth, 
a  novel  about  Jesus.  The  publisher  ex- 
plains that  it  is  Burgess's  full-length 
novel  of  his  screenplay  for  the  Franco 
Zeffirelli  production  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
which  is  "aired  regularly  during  the 
Easter  season  on  nationwide  televi- 
sion." Never  having  seen  the  television 
program,  I  cannot  comment  on  its  re- 
lation to  the  novel,  but  having  read 
the  Gospels  from  time  to  time,  I  am 
wondering  why  the  novel  was  neces- 
sary. 

Burgess  is  well  versed  in  Scripture; 
his  chronological  narrative  saves  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  (lipping  back  and 
forth  among  the  Gospels  to  piece  the 
whole  story  together.  His  explanations 
of  local  customs  and  historical  oddi- 
ties are  useful  for  the  general  reader 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  period.  Bur- 
gess also  leaps  into  a  few  dares.  The 
complaisance  of  Joseph,  married  off  to 
a  woman  already  with  child,  is  ex- 
plained by  his  impotence:  his  testicles 


were  crushed  in  his  youth  when  an  iron 
vise  fell  on  him.  The  wedding  at  Cana 
was  Jesus'  own,  to  a  young  woman 
who  died  several  years  later.  Salome, 
in  her  remorse  over  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist,  becomes  a  follower  of  Je- 
sus. Judas  "betrays"  Jesus  in  political 
innocence,  believing  that  the  high 
priests  seek  Jesus'  best  interests. 

In  context,  these  are  reasonable  de- 
partures, and  Burgess's  small  fictions 
are  far  more  persuasive  than  the  la- 
bored guesses  of  scholars.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  reproach  Man  of  Naz- 
areth on  grounds  of  infidelity  to  the 
Gospels.  It  is,  if  anything,  too  faithful, 
like  a  very  literal  prose  translation  that 
makes  every  attempt  not  to  talk  down 
to  the  reader  or  stretch  his  historical 
competence  too  far. 

Beryl  Bainbridge's  Young  Adolf  may 
seem  wildly  irresponsible  by  compar- 
ison, but  it  is  historically  faithful  in 
two  senses,  the  actual  and  the  prolep- 
tic.  Fictitious  as  it  sounds,  Adolf  Hitler 
did  in  fact  make  a  visit  to  Liverpool 
in  1912,  when  he  was  twenty-three.  His 
half-brother  Alois  Hitler  was  living 
there  and  working  as  a  part-time  waiter 
and  salesman  of  safety  razors:  he  had 
an  Irish  wife,  Bridget,  and  an  infant 
son  named  William  Patrick.  Almost  by 
accident,  Adolf  came  to  stay  for  sev- 
eral months.  According  to  Bridget's 
diarj  he  spent  a  large  part  of  the  time 
wearing  disgraceful  clothes  and  lying 
on  the  sofa  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 

These  incongruous  and  spotty  facts 
are  the  starting  place  for  Beryl  Bain- 
bridge's farce  about  Hitler.  Farce?  The 
very  word  is  like  a  knell,  associated 
with  a  man  whose  most  plausible  like- 
ness is  to  the  Antichrist.  But  Young 
Adolf  is  neither  a  sick  joke  in  the  man- 
ner of  Mel  Brooks's  "Springtime  for 
Hitler"  nor  a  somber  psychoanalytic 
exploration.  Bainbridge  writes  that  she 
imagined  an  Adolf  Hitler  involved 
"in  such  ludicrous  and  embarrassing 
situations  that  he  would  never,  in  the 
whole  of  his  life,  breathe  a  word  of 
his  visit  to  anyone.  I  intended,  if  any- 
thing, to  make  him  as  absurd  a  figure 
in  words  as  Charlie  Chaplin  had  made 
him  on  film."  In  this  intention  she 
brilliantly  succeeds.  Without  laborious 
authentication.  Bainbridge's  sketch  is 
psychologically — even  "historically" — 
convincing,  as  it  suggests  the  foun- 
dations of   Hitler's  madness. 


Axes  may  be  heard  a-grindingii 
the  background  of  Daughter,  a  ncjl^ 
by  Judith  Chernaik  based  on  the  U 
of  Eleanor  Marx.  She  was  the  daui 
ter  of  Karl  Marx:  she  died  a  suicl 
in  London  in  1898,  exhausted  b]I 
long  and  destructive  relationship  vl 
a  man  who  would  have  been  called! 
cad  in  any  but  the  classless  society.! 
this  cheerless  book  the  plight  of  wtl 
en  is  eloquently  plain,  but  didactic! 
tentions  are  the  death  of  a  histor! 
novel  even  when  the  cast  of  characB 
includes  Friedrich  Engels,  Havel! 
Ellis,  and  George  Bernard  Shaw.  ~~ 

Rhoda  Lerman's  Eleanor  looks 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  the  critical  ye 
1918-21.  In  1918  Franklin  Roose 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Na 
long  married  to  Eleanor  and  in  1 
with  Lucy  Mercer;  the  three  years 
this  book  take  him  through  posti 
politics  and  end  at  Campobello,  wh 
he  was  stricken  with  polio.  The  pc 
ical  events  of  the  period  are  only  ii 
dental  to  the  fine  portrait  of  the  Roc 
velt  marriage  and  of  Eleanor  hers 
Here,  in  her  thirties,  she  is  not 
grand  old  lady  we  remember  from 
latter  years.  Emotionally  ungainly, 
seems  to  have  been  pressed  unwill 
into  the  Roosevelt  pattern  of  arist 
racy.  She  calls  herself  "the  questi 
the  family  emergency."  She  is  a  fig 
of  heroic  melancholy,  of  lead  not 
alchemized,  of  immortal  longings 
reconciled  to  the  proper  world  of 
derly  linen  closets  and  dinners 
eighteen.    This   splendid    novel  tr 
scends   its   careful   scholarship;  I 
man's  poetic,  impressionistic  vers 
of  Eleanor  has  a  "reality"  truer  i 
more  haunting  than  the  most  scru 
lous  notes  of  the  biographer.  Elea\ 
is  distinguished  historical  fiction. 

History  in  its  first  sense  is  narrat 
and  a  historical  novel  without  sh 
runs  the  risk  of  being  becalmed.  1 
our  present  quirky  sensibility  demai 
more  than  a  corking  tale  about  h 
and  far-off  times.  The  artistic  succ 
of  Eleanor  and  Young  Adolf  sugg< 
that  the  best  historical  novels  are  th 
in  which  an  empathetic  imaginat 
lakes  great  leaps  into  unpredicta 
forms.  They  are  to  be  valued  not 

history  but  as  art.  

harper's/june  1 
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IN    OUR  TIME 


by  Tom  Wolfe 


The  Evolution  of  the  Species 
No.  1 :  Growing  Old  Gracefully 


1879 

(".  .  .  as  long  as  they  don't  think 
I'm  poor  .  .  .") 


1979 

(".  .  .  as  long  as  they  don't  think 
I'm  old  .  .  .") 


9<> 


THE    FOURTH  ESTATE 


SNAKE  OIL 

On  failing  to  go  to  the  medicine  show  by  David  Sanf( 


IN  the  AGE  of  gossip  and  Rupert 
Murdoch,  one  should  not  be  par- 
ticularly amazed  that  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  achieved  some- 
thing in  one  realm — like  inventing  the 
geodesic  dome  or  going  to  prison — 
should'  become  a  tent-show  performer 
with  a  high-wire  act.  Because  there  are 
so  many  people  in  the  circus,  it  is  now 
possible  to  conceive  and  then  convene 
a  W  orld  Symposium  on  Humanity,  a 
great  global-village  event,  a  '"historic 
teleconference,"  an  "interactive  satel- 
lite program"  connecting  (improbably) 
Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  and  London, 
and  featuring  more  than  100  star  guests 
(and  the  Dalai  Lama  on  tape)  who 
agreed  to  appear — for  their  usual  fee? 
— to  dance  a  jig.  sing  their  new  hit  sin- 
gle, or  demonstrate  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
And  present  to  appreciate  it:  a  cred- 
ulous audience  on  two  continents  in 
three  countries  that  digs  conventions 
and  cares  deeply,  if  not  too  clearly, 
about  the  future  of  the  race. 

Think  of  the  new  stuff  one  might 
learn  from  the  stars,  sages,  and  savants 
whom  the  symposium's  sponsors  signed 
up  for  personal  appearances  last  Easter 
Week:  T'ai  Chi  from  Al  Huang, 
gleanings  of  the  future  from  Barbara 
Marx  Hubbard,  metaphysics  from  Frit- 
jof  Capra.  nutrition  from  Paavo  Airo- 
Ia.  eating  legumes  from  Frances  Moore 
Lappe.  transpersonal  astrology  from 
Dane  Rudhyar.  It  didn't  take  me  long 
at  all  to  decide  to  stay  away. 

Reading  the  printed  n  ltter  on  the 
svmposium.  which  was  set  to  take  place 
from  April  7  to  14,  reminded  me  of 
the  dermatologist  into  whose  clutches  I 
fell  while  I  was  living  in  California.  I 
had  a  rash.  Although  the  doctor  had  a 

David  Sanjord  is  the  managing  editor  oj 
Harper's. 


proper  M.D.  degree  and  could  there- 
fore use  a  scalpel  on  a  skin  cancer  and 
a  pen  on  a  prescription,  he  was  not 
exactly  electrified  by  the  routine  prac- 
tice of  skin  medicine.  He  had  an  open 
mind  and  a  neophyte's  skills  in  such 
New  Age  specialties  as  acupressure 
(acupuncture  without  needles).  Touch 
for  Health  (chiropractic  without  the 
crunch),  and  megavitamin  therapy  (a 
weapon  in  the  war  on  baldness ) .  He 
consulted  maps  of  the  eye's  terrain  so 
as  to  diagnose  conditions  to  be  found 
in  nether  parts  of  the  body.  He  had 
his  patients  fasting  for  five  and  six 
days  at  a  time.  He  gave  health  lectures 
biweekly  on  Tuesdays.  Once  he  had 
cleared  up  one's  skin  with  Mycolog  or 
Neosporin.  the  doctor  would — begging 
the  patient's  indulgence — begin  to  prac- 
tice psychotherapy,  or  cure  a  cold,  or 
stimulate  vital  energies. 

As  a  patient  of  his  and  a  newcomer 
to  a  state  where  quackery  appears  to 
be  legal,  I  was  rapt.  Ruth  Benedict 
could  not  have  been  more  enthralled 
by  her  ethnological  observations  of  an 
Arapesh  shaman.  My  own  foray  into 
anthropology  would  last.  I  decided, 
until  the  doctor  portended  to  do  me 
harm  or  until  the  Occidental  Life  In- 
surance Company  stopped  paying  the 
bills.  It  should  be  said  in  the  doctor's 
defense  that  he  was  not  quick  to  resort 
to  surgery  and  he  wasn't  sadistic.  Actu- 
ally, he  was  quite  benign,  charming  in 
the  manner  of  Erich  Segal,  to  whom  he 
bore  a  resemblance.  T/iere  were  even 
little  love  poems  on  his  office  walls. 

He  and  I  were  doctor  and  patient  for 
several  weeks  longer  than  dermatology- 
required.  But  then  the  report  came 
back  from  the  laboratory  in  Chicago 
to  which  the  doctor  had  mailed  a  snip 
of  my  hair.  The  verdict  was  that  there 


was  lead  in  my  hair,  more  than  i 
mal.  if  any  is  normal.  I  was  alarrr 
and  so  was  the  doctor,  who  was  new 
hair  analysis  and  did  not  know  wha 
make  of  such  heavy  news.  All  he 
prepared  for  was  to  recommend 
tonic  or  elixir — rice  bran  syrup 
chelated  zinc — to  correct  an  innocu 
mineral  deficiency. 

"lou  don't  eat  paint  chips?  he  w 
dered.  knowing  that  I  surely  did  i 
Or  work  in  a  gas  station?  Or  eat  fr 
Mexican  potterv?  No.  none  of  that, 
promised  to  bone  up  on  lead  poison 
and  get  back  to  me. 

I  decided  that  it  was  time  for  a  s 
ond  opinion.  For  that  I  resorted  t( 
general  practitioner  who  cared  o 
about  conventional  medicine  and  £ 
ting  paid  by  his  patients.  The  GP  s 
in  his  Irish  brogue  that  the  only  i 
for  hair  analysis  he  knew  anvth 
about  was  in  forensic  medicine: 
good  for  telling  whether  the  killer  us 
arsenic.  Any  lead  in  my  hair,  he  sa 
was  probably  an  ingredient  in  my  h 
tonic.  The  blood  tests  he  arram 
for  came  back  negative  for  lead  p 
soning.  and  I  didn't  ever  go  back  to  1 
dermatologist.  I  did  regret  that 
hadn't  had  the  chance  to  ask  him  h 
it  was  that  if  Vitamin  E  prevents  ba 
ness  he  was  losing  his  hair. 

Whom  one  consults  for  an  exp 
opinion  is  an  interesting  issue,  l 
onlv  for  journalists  in  continual  ne 
of  ready,  authoritative  answers.  1 
for  most  people.  Some  of  us.  of  cour 
get  our  answers  from  the  classified  a 
in  the  Village  Voice.  ("A  bad  therap 
is  worse  than  none.  Our  Gestalt  ; 
proach  integrated  with  other  modj 
ties  makes  you  the  expert.  Low 
moderate  fees.")  Others  of  us  se 
checks  to  Pasadena,  hoping  that  H 
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HW.  Armstrong  of  the  W  orldwide 
ch  of  God  will  pass  our  question? 

God.  Dick  Cavett.  when  he  wants 
low  about  the  safety  of  nuclear 
T,  asks  Jane  Fonda.  To  judge 

the  number  of  sages  and  savants 
are  out  and  about,  the  hunger  for 
'ledge  from  trendy  and  unconven- 
1  sources  is  never  sated. 


HE  Humanity  Foundation,  "an 
international  network  of  evo- 
lutionary activists."  is  a  foggy 
outfit    with    headquarters  in 
:ouver  that  has  incorporated  itself 
irious  places,  Delaware  being  one 
rem,  as  a  charitable  or  nonprofit 
nization.  It  is  run  by  a  couple  of 
s  whom  I  thought  I  recognized  as 
ers  from  the  Golden  Temple  of 
icious  Cookery.  Guru  Raj  Singh, 
r  Singh,  and  their  fellows  held  a 
I  event  in  Vancouver  several  years 
that  they  dubbed  the  First  World 
posium   on   Humanity,   and  they 
Buckminster  Fuller  there  to  give  a 
ch.  The  1976  affair  was  enough  of 
jticcess  to  cause  the  foundation's 
of  healers,  positive  thinkers,  fron- 
travelers.     seekers,  facilitators, 
vers  of  coherent  schemata,  and  con- 
ing synergists  to  try  again,  but  on 
grand  scale — this  time  a  sympo- 
<i  during  Easter  week  of  1979  that 
lid  link  three  cities — L.A..  Toronto. 

London— by  satellite  in  one  big 
ure-phone  conference  call.  This 
iltipoint  interactive  system,"  as  the 
ndation  is  prone  to  call  it.  would  be 
first  time  ever  that  a  "grass-roots" 
anization  had  made  use  of  a  tech- 
Dgy  normally  hogged  by  networks, 
ernments,  and  other  grownups. 
')ne  reason  the  Humanity  Founda- 
l  w  anted  to  spend  good  money  beam- 
images  back  and  forth  across  the 
be  was  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
nmunications  technology  can  be 
d  "to  facilitate  participatory  democ- 
y"  and  not  just,  as  is  customary,  to 
nitor  and  control  people.  They  put 
another  way,  too.  They  wanted  to 
jmonstrate  the  ability  of  satellite 
?communications  to  facilitate  world- 
Je  involvement  in  the  discussion  and 
inning  of  strategies  for  peace  and 
;  future."  They  put  it  still  one  more 
y;  actually  there's  no  end  to  the 
ys  they  put  it  in  their  literature. 
F,  for  one  instant  .  .  .  we  can  all  peek 
rether  behind  the  curtains  of  elec- 


tronic wizardry  and  recognize  the  im- 
pulses that  they  symbolize,  and  under- 
stand that  we  didn't  really  need  all  the 
fancy  gadgets  to  communicate  in  the 
first  place — the  purpose  of  the  Sympo- 
sium will  have  been  achieved." 

For  those  who  wonder  how  long  it 
will  be  before  hippies  have  the  bomb, 
I  have  disquieting  news.  They  already 
have  computers.  When  they  travel,  the 
staff  members  of  the  Humanity  Foun- 
dation carry  about  with  them  computer 
terminals  with  a  printing  capability 
that  they  book  up  in  phone  booths  so 
that  they  can  send  each  other  printed 
messages.  "The  system  is  used  as  a 
confessional,  a  message  relay  •  .  .  and  a 
scratchpad."  and  it  gives  them  a  feeling, 
they  say,  of  "electronic  camaraderie." 

If  the  Humanity  Foundation  has  any 
claim  to  one's  interest  and  attention,  it 
is  in  its  blending  of  mystic  emanations 
and  technological  inputs. 

I  have  spent  hours  reading  the  Me- 
dia Packet  and  the  prospectus  of  the 
World  Symposium  on  Humanity  in  a 
good-faith  effort  to  take  the  thing  seri- 
ously, to  find  any  merit  in  it,  and  to 
convince  myself  that  it  could  actually 
occur  as  announced  with  100  or  so 
more  or  less  celebrated  persons  risk- 
ing their  imputations  by  participating. 
I  was  on  constant  lookout  for  some 
sign  that  the  National  Lampoon  had  a 
hand  in  it.  But  I  have  been  assured  by 
phone  that  it  is  as  represented  and  that 
as  of  April  9  it  was  in  full  swing. 

Western  Union  clearly  was  willing  to 
do  business  with  Guru  Singh  and  the 
Humanity  Foundation  so  long  as  it  got 
paid  up  front.  Thirty  programs  were 
to  be  broadcast  from  London  to  New 
\ork  and  vice  versa  using  the  facilities 
of  COMSAT  and  the  British  Post  Of- 
fice. Western  I  nion  would  book  the 
satellite  time — some  1.320  minutes  al- 
together— in  exchange  for  S3. 000  down 
and  $102,165  due  on  April  Fools'  Dav. 
Comparable  arrangements  were  made 
later  with  W  estern  L  nion  for  Westar 
satellite  service  connecting  New  York 
(for  London),  Los  Angeles,  and  Buf- 
falo (for  Toronto).  I  hear  that  in  the 
end  there  was  some  difficulty  with  the 
satellite  transmissions  from  London, 
but  that  "the  energy  was  really  good" 
at  the  symposium  anyway. 

The  prospectus  goes  into  detail  about 
the  symposium's  purposes,  which  have 
to  do  generally  with  peace  and  the  fu- 
ture, technology  and  globalism,  open- 
mindedness  and  thought.  The  thought 


put  into  purpose  is  quite  well  repre- 
sented by  the  printed  remarks  of  Jim 
Milord  and  Brenda  Brett,  two  of 
the  symposium's  yroung  coordinators. 
Milord,  a  student  of  the  psychology  of 
communication,  wrote  that  "the  pur- 
pose of  the  Symposium  is  to  demon- 
strate what  a  wonderful  and  exciting 
place  our  world  is  to  be  at  this  time 
in  history,  in  this  place  in  the  uni- 
verse." Ms.  Brett,  of  London,  said,  "We 
are  beginning  to  understand,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  human  history, 
that  men  and  women  every  where  have 
in  common  an  absolute  need  to  give 
meaning  to  their  lives:  a  need  which 
is  as  important  as  breathing."  So  much 
for  purpose. 

Easter  week  was  going  to  be 
hectic  for  me.  I  did  not  get  to 
hear  Bucky  Fuller  do  his  re- 
interpretation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  based  on  his  acquaintance  w  ith 
geometry,  physics,  psychology,  and 
biology.  1  understand  that  he  has  made 
it  modern  and  made  it  ecumenical. 
Here  are  some  other  things  I  missed. 
Elisabeth  Kubler-Ross.  editor  of  Death: 
The  Final  Stage  of  Growth,  putting  in 
a  good  word  for  being  dead,  while 
R.  D.  Laing  explained  how  madness  is 
an  appropriate  way  to  react  to  an  in- 
sane world.  Carl  Rogers  explaining 
how  love  can  help  one  cope  with  frus- 
tration, and  Ralph  Nader  outlining 
some  of  his  solutions  to  intolerable 
problems.  Aurelio  Peccei  expecting  the 
world  economy  to  collapse  sometime 
soon  because  resources  are  running 
out.  And  Herman  Kahn  expecting  no 
such  thing. 

I  have  never  understood  cybernetics, 
Marshall  McLuhan.  or  the  simple 
Christian  faith  of  Ruth  Carter  Staple- 
ton,  though  I  was  once  on  a  TV  talk 
show  with  Mrs.  Stapleton  in  Boston. 
I  wonder  if  anybody  asked  her  about 
Larry  Flynt.  John  and  Toni  Lilly  study 
dolphins  and  were  going  to  be  talking 
about  how  smart  thev  are.  Paul  Horn 
plays  his  flute  for  whales.  But  he  was 
scheduled  for  a  Wednesday  and  the 
Lillys  weren't  up  till  Friday.  I  hope 
they  got  to  compare  notes  on  cetaceans, 
intelligence,  and  music  appreciation. 
And.  oh,  to  have  seen  the  Dalai  Lama 
speak  about  world  peace  and  Norman 
Cousins  about  holistic  health — or  was 
it  the  other  way  around? 
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AMERICAN  MISCELLANY 


WINDING  UP 


r's  child  plays  the  summer  game 


by  Robert  H.  Zie 


-*«r  have  become  a  pitcher,  no  longer 
I  merely  a  thrower.  I  have  learned 
I  to  hit  the  spots.  To  pace  myself. 
JL  To  change  speeds.  I  can  no  longer 
overpower,  both  because  my  fastball 
has  lost  velocity  and  because  my  op- 
position has  become  more  confident, 
more  aggressive,  and  more  powerful. 
Had  I  not  learned  the  location  of  the 
black  part  of  the  plate  and  the  uses  of 
the  change-up,  my  career  would  have 
been  over.  As  it  is,  I'm  far  from  in- 
vincible, and  I'm  sure  that  one  day — 
soon,  no  doubt — even  my  guile,  cun- 
ning, and  thirty-three  years'  baseball 
experience  will  not  be  enough  to  still 
my  fourteen-year-old's  slashing  bat. 

I  began  to  notice  the  decline  three 
years  ago.  Increasingly,  he  handled  the 
fastballs  I  poured  over  the  plate,  driv- 
ing them  down  the  right-field  line  or 
into  the  alley  in  right  center.  Last  sum- 
mer he  began  to  pull  the  high  hard  one, 
catapulting  several  whiffles  over  the 
stone  grill  that  stands  at  the  edge  of 
our  property.  He  hit  the  lilac  bushes  in 
center  field  twice.  I  could  still  get 
strikes  with  the  hollow,  latticed  ball, 
but  too  often  only  two.  Then  he  would 
shorten  his  swing,  nudge  fastballs  foul, 
wait  for  the  conceder,  and  hammer  it. 
More  and  more,  I  relied  on  my  still- 
trusty  glove  to  bail  me  out,  snatching 
liners  before  they  gained  height  to  clear 


the  wall,  grabbing  one-hoppers  through 
atavistic  reflexes. 

But  this  year  started  off  badly.  After 
sending  three  fastballs  into  the  high 
grass,  he  bade  me  stop  lobbing  them  in. 
Strikeouts  became  rare  and  were  usu- 
ally achieved  with  my  dipping  slider  or 
my  nickel  curve,  after  wasting  fastballs 
up  and  in  or  down  and  away.  After 
one  particularly  brutal  assault,  I  re- 
sorted to  old  reliable:  my  Ewell  Black- 
well  side-arm  fastball,  delivered  from 
third  base,  sending  the  batter  reeling 
off  the  plate,  swinging  feebly  from  the 
heels  as  he  bailed  out.  He  missed  the 
first  offering  in  surprise,  drilled  the 
second  into  the  right-field  corner, 
hitting  the  dog  that  had  learned  that 
that  area  was  safe.  One  day  the  kid 
began  batting  left-handed,  offering  me 
the  concession  that  /  had  for  years  so 
magnanimously  granted. 

Clearly,  my  Allie  Reynolds  days 
were  over.  Was  there  a  future  for  me? 
Or  would  I  become  a  pathetic  hulk, 
pounding  my  glove,  trying  to  find 
someone  to  indulge  me  in  a  game  of 
whiffle,  trying  to  recapture  a  dead  past? 
Old  Pete,  sleeping  in  the  bullpen.  Win- 

Robert  H.  Zieger  is  a  professor  of  history  at 
Wayne  State  University.  He  has  published 
articles  and  livo  books  on  the  American  labor 
movement,  and  has  been  a  New  York  Yankees 
fan  since  1945. 


ter's  child  in  the  summer  game.  Clea 
unless  I  was  ready  to  face  condes 
sion  and  indulgence,  I  had  to  retl 
my  pitching  habits. 


IT  was  then  that  I  began  for 
first  time  to  read  attentively 
interviews  with  the  older  pitc 
in  The  Sporting  News.  The  elk 
took  on  meaning.  One  did  have  to  le 
to  pitch,  not  just  to  throw.  One 
have  to  locate  the  ball,  move  it  aroi 
One  did  have  to  nibble  at  the  corn 
saving  the  hummer  for  when  it  w( 
do  the  most  good  (or  the  least  har 
I  experimented  with  the  HoytWilhe 
Jim  Bouton  solution,  but  my  knuc 
ball  did  not  knuckle;  it  just  rot; 
slowly  up  to  the  plate,  a  ripe  meloi 
By  midsummer  last  year,  howeve 
was  on  my  way  back.  I  had  begun 
season  with  the  old  fastball,  hop 
that  perhaps  memories  of  last  ye 
late-season  debacles  had  become 
nified  and  that  perhaps  the  pound 
I  had  taken  in  October  had  to  do 
arm  fatigue.  It  took  three  innin: 
dispel  these  illusions.  I  got  out  of 
first  with  two  leaping  catches.  A  s< 
ing  home  run,  one-hopping  against 
stone  pillar,  brought  back  a  taste  of 
previous  autumn  in  the  second 
roof  fell  in  in  the  third.  Only  a  spati 
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handed  hitters — who  tend  to  hit 
line  drives  rather  than  arching 
•is — slowed  the  rally  and  enabled  me 
etire  the  side.  Damage?  Seven  runs 
nine  hits,  including  four  home  runs 
e  of  them  left-handed,  a  low  shot 
skimmed  the  top  of  the  wall  just 
ve  the  relocated  dog). 

0  in  the- fourth  I  became  Stu  Miller, 
id  thought  about  this  approach,  had 
cted  it  as  unmanly.  Now  it  seemed 
lired.  I  busted  him  with  a  fastball, 
,and  in.  Then  I  nibbled.  Down  and 

y.  Down  and  away.  An  overhand 
age-up.  A  couple  of  sharp  sliders,  in 
.he  fists.  Since  we  have  no  walks  or 
batters  in  our  games,  I  was  able  to 
eriment — perhaps  a  little  unfairly, 
ause  the  batter,  after  three  or  four 
pitches,  will  swing  at  anything 
ler  than  face  incessant  retrieval  of 
four  whiffles  we  normally  play  with. 

it  worked.  A  comebacker  on  a 
inge-up.  A  pop  foul  off  a  slow  curve 
in  the  fists.  A  strikeout  on  a  sweep- 
hook,  coming  off  several  set-up, 
e  fastballs  too  far  inside  to  handle. 
:hing  could  be  fun.  I  celebrated  by 
nding  out  four  hits.  (Alas,  just  one 
:  of  late,  while  my  average  kept  rea- 
ably  high,  my  power  quotient 
ned  to  suffer.  Was  I  becoming  Pete 
inels  as  well  as  Eddie  Lopat?) 
hiring  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the 
iimer  we  played  a  succession  of 
?e,  hard-fought  games.  For  all  his 
ting  prowess,  my  son  tended  to  tire 
the  mound  in  the  late  innings,  un- 
he  dispatched  me  quickly  in  the 
t  three  or  four.  At  the  plate,  he 
wed  cunning  himself.  He  learned  to 
ust:  to  lay  off  the  ephus  ball — my 
>  Sewell  special — that  I  had  learned 
rely  on  for  an  easy  first-pitch  pop- 
to  step  into  the  outside  pitch  and 
with  it  to  right  field;  to  fight  off  the 
h  inside  fastball  and  hit  it  to  right 
ter.  He  learned  my  pattern.  If  I  got 

1  on  inside  sliders  one  inning,  he 
i  ready  the  next.  If  I  set  him  with 
ves  down  and  away,  all  too  often 
was  ready  for  the  inside  fastball 
t  was  supposed  to  be  my  out  pitch. 
R  the  home  runs  diminished  and  the 
nes  that  had  been  going  9—1  and 
^3  were  now  7—5  and  4-3  affairs.  A 
ance  had  been  reached,  especially 
en  I  adjusted  to  my  new  Billy  Good- 
n  style  of  hitting  and  found  that 
iietimes  four  weak  singles  were  more 
couraging  to  the  defense  than  one 
Bering  blast. 


E  HAD  what  1  think  was 
our  final  came  of  the 


W season  this  week.  In  Oc- 
tober, we  tend  to  spend 
the  glorious  afternoons  and  the  short- 
ened evenings  watching  the  other  ball- 
players on  television.  In  our  season's 
ender,  he  jumped  on  a  couple  of 
thoughtless  fastballs  early  on  and  sent 
them  into  the  leaf  pile.  An  unusual 
lapse  of  fielding  on  my  part,  together 
with  a  Chinese  home  run,  yielded  two 
more  in  the  fourth.  But  I  kept  tattooing 
away,  a  looping  double  and  two  sharp 
singles  getting  one  back  in  the  second, 
a  nice  line  drive  that  hit  the  fence  post 
that  serves  as  the  foul  pole  in  left 
getting  another  back  in  the  third.  Five 
to  two  in  the  ninth. 

I  drilled  a  double  off  the  wall  in  right 
center,  jumping  on  one  of  his  now- 
decelerating  fastballs.  He  made  a  good 
play  on  a  tricky  hopper  in  the  hole. 
But  I  rolled  a  single  through  his  legs 
and  followed  it  with  another  just  past 
his  glove.  I  jumped  on  a  fat  fastball 
and  popped  up  (a  major-league  pop-up, 
the  kind  he  used  to  get  dizzy  under  and 
drop)  for  out  No.  2.  Two  strikes,  and 
then — could  I  believe  it? — a  belt-high 
conceder.    I    wrapped   it   around  the 


broomstick  foul  pole  in  right  for  a 
three-run  home  run  and  a  6-5  lead. 

He  gave  me  a  scare  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ninth.  Concentrating,  bearing  down, 
weighing  every  pitch,  I  got  a  third 
strike  on  a  tantalizing  curve  ball,  down 
and  away.  Hoping  for  a  quick  second 
out,  my  stamina  spent,  I  grooved  one 
and  he  hit  me  in  the  stomach  with  it. 
The  ball  spun  out  of  my. grasp  for  a 
base  hit.  He  followed  with  a  two-strike 
ground  single,  but  I  got  the  second 
out  on  a  soft  liner  that  I  plucked  out 
of  the  dusky  air  with  ease. 

It  came  down  to  this.  Two  wasted 
pitches,  followed  by  a  good  low  fast- 
ball that  did  not  elicit  a  swing.  Then  a 
guilty  offer  at  a  wide  curve  (no  called 
strikes,  but  the  batter  is  more  or  less 
obligated  to  swing  at  the  next  pitch  if 
he  lets  an  obvious  strike  go  by).  Two 
inside  sliders.  Now  down  and  away.  He 
swung.  The  ball  started  out  heading  for 
the  wall  in  right  center.  But  it  died,  as 
some  lucky  wind  current  caught  the 
louvers  on  the  underside.  I  spun  back 
to  the  wall,  reached  up,  and  pulled  it  in. 
He  tossed  the  bat  aside.  "Get  you  to- 
morrow," he  said,  heading  for  the 
kitchen  and  a  slug  of  cider.  □ 
HARPER's/jUNE  1979 
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PRICE  FIXERS  

sd  from  page  44)  prices  have 
hurt  the  consumer,  not  helped  him. 

pointed  out  by  Warren  T. 
in    i  column  in  the  Boston 
an.  He  described  a  case 

he  total  price  of  gas  to  the  con- 
sumers rose  in  two  years  from  $1.72 
to  S3.38,  while  the  price  of  the  raw 
fuel  went  up  only  20  cents.  Of  the 
$1.66  increase.  $1.44  was  in  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  the  pipeline  service. 
The  main  reason  for  this  rise  was 
the  decline  in  the  flow  of  natural 
gas  through  the  nation's  major 
pipeline.  . . .  This  is  ivhy  a  study 
done  for  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Com- 
pany in  1975  showed  that  if  neiv 
natural  gas  were  deregulated,  and 
the  pipelines  were  kept  full  by  new 
gas  costing  $2.50,  Brooklyn  Union's 
cost  to  the  consumer  would  be 
$3.98;  but  if  regulation  remained 
and  the  downward  trend  in  natu- 
ral pas  production  from  the  W est 
continued,  the  consumer  price 
would  be  $4.45. 

Despite  uncontroverted  arguments 
such  as  this.  Senator  Kennedy  persist- 
ed in  his  denunciation  of  higher  well- 
head prices,  saying  that  they  have  been 
'"burdening  consumers  directly  and  in- 
directlv  with  billions  of  dollars  in  high- 
er costs.  I  could  not  vote  to  saddle  them 
with  additional  billions  of  dollars  in 
still  higher  costs."  A  typical  statement 
by  someone  favoring  regulation,  with 
the  dollar-and-cents  reality  obscured 
by  the  rhetoric  of  billions. 

Similar  arguments  were  made  by 
Senator  Kennedy's  former  aide  James 
Flug  (who  runs  a  well-financed  anti- 
oil  company  operation  out  of  Washing- 
ton!. Ralph  Nader.  Reps.  Toby  Mof- 
fett  and  Rev.  Robert  Drinan.  and  many 
others,  all  of  whom  alleged  that  they 
had  the  consumers  at  heart.  This  may 
legitimately  be  doubted,  however,  in 
view  of  the  facts  about  pipeline  costs. 
If  only  these  men  had  taken  more  in- 
terest in  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers, rather  than  the  price  charged 
at  the  wellhead,  it  would  be  so  much 
easier  to  believe  their  consumerist  rhet- 
oric. As  it  is.  one  is  left  with  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  thev  are  more  in- 
terested in  making  life  difficult  for  the 
producers  than  easy  for  the  consumers. 

In  any  event,  the  "conference  re- 
port" compromise  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  57—42  on  September  27. 
1978,  and  the  House  later  concurred 
by  a  margin  of  231-168.  President  Car- 


ter signed  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
into  law  on  November  9,  1978.  It  ex- 
tended price  controls  to  the  intrastate 
market,  with  the  distant  promise  of 
deregulation  in  1985 — but,  of  course, 
by  then  a  new  Congress  would  be  in 
Washington,  and  one  in  no  way  bound 
by  the  actions  of  its  predecessors. 

The  new  act  is  a  lawyer's  dream  and 
a  legal  nightmare — sixty-two  pages  of 
fine  print  establishing  twenty-four  dif- 
ferent categories  of  gas.  Here  is  Cat- 
egory 6,  for  example: 

New  Onshore  Production  Wells 
Deeper  than  5000  feet:  gas  from 
new  ivells  in  an  old  reservoir  with- 
in 2V-2  miles  of  an  old  well  provided 
that  new  well  is  outside  existing 
proration  unit  (applied  to  rvell  be- 
gun 2/19/77  and  thereafter  capa- 
ble of  commercial  production). 

As  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings  of  South 
Carolina  said  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. "We  all  could  become  gas  law- 
yers." According  to  one  report,  some 
of  the  independents,  unable  to  afford 
the  necessary  legal  advice,  have  given 
up  in  disgust  and  gone  into  other  lines 
of  business — bowling  alleys,  for  in- 
stance. The  majors,  of  course,  can  easi- 
ly afford  the  lawyers,  and  so  one  un- 
doubted effect  of  the  bill,  as  with  so 
much  of  what  Congress  does,  will  be 
to  make  life  harder  for  the  small-busi- 
ness entrepreneur.  At  the  same  time, 
of  course,  it  will  make  life  relatively 
easier  for  the  majors,  all  of  which  have 
plent)  of  lawyers  on  their  payrolls  and 
which  will  therefore  be  in  a  position 
to  pick  up  any  pieces  of  the  market 
abandoned  by  the  independents. 

Earl  turner,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Texas  Inde- 
pendent Producers  and  Roy- 
alty Owners  Association,  says 
that  as  of  March.  1970.  the  new  gas  act 
has  been  "a  little  short  of  disastrous." 
There  has  been  a  15  percent  decline  in 
(1  rilling,  he  said,  "because  of  confu- 
sion in  meeting  requirement  obliga- 
tions." i.e.,  red  tape.  He  said  that  there 
were  300  unused  drilling  rigs  "stacked 
up,"  with  "about  250  new  rigs  coming 
on  line  from  the  manufacturers."  Be- 
fore the  bill  w  as  passed,  of  course,  rigs 
had  be  n  hard  to  find.  Independents. 
Turner  explained,  drill  90  percent  of 
the  exploratory  wells  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  these  companies  employ 
only  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  people 


most  of  the  time.  "Now  they're  b 
asked  to  look  at  a  complex  law."'  1 
ner  said,  "and  most  of  them  sim 
threw  up  their  hands." 

Another  fear  is  that  it  will  tak 
long  time  for  the  new.  higher  regula 
prices  allowed  under  the  act  to  t 
effect.  Bv  a  3—2  decision  earlier 
year,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulat 
Commission  l  which  has  now  repla 
the  old  FPC I  ruled  that  the  price 
calator  clauses  written  into  old  : 
ural-gas  contracts  would  not  be  ai 
maticallv  '"triggered"  by  the  new  c 
ing  prices  now   allowed.   "YA  hat 
means."  said  David  Foster,  of  the  T  >; 
ural  Gas  Supply  Association,  "is  t 
the  decision  wiped  out  what  some 
is  70  percent  of  the  price  incentives 
thought  we  were  getting.  The  ma 
then  came  up  for  rehearing,  and 
ergy  Secretary  James  Schlesinger  s  ' 
over  some  testimony  saying  that  Ch 
man  Curtis  of  FERC  had  been  wro 
Then  the  commission,  bv  a  4—1  v 
did   modify    its   interpretation  so 
what.  But  lawyers  believe  it  will  t 
three  years  of  legal  maneuvering 
ceiling  prices  to  be  applied  to  exist 
contracts." 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  if  ; 
when  these  "ceiling  prices"  are  arri 
at.  they  very  probably  will  turn  oul 
be  higher  than  the  free-market  pi 
would  have  been.  Then  and  only  t' 
will  Senator  Kennedy  and  his  frie 
come  out  for  deregulation,  just  as  t 
did  last  vear  with  the  airlines. 

There  are  already  indication*  t 
the  wellhead  prices  under  the  new 
are  turning  out  to  be  higher  than 
free-market  price.  The  Oklahoma 
islature.  for  example,  has  now  pas 
a  bill  keeping  the  price  of  some 
sold  within  the  state  below^  the  pi 
ceiling  allowed  by  the  new  act. 
Hobson.  the  Oklahoma  state  legisk 
who  introduced  this  bill,  says  that 
der  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  "p 
ceilings  are  turning  out  to  be  p 
floors,  because  whenever  they  can. 
producers  have  been  claiming  the  hi 
est  price."  There  is  little  incentive 
the  state  regulatory  agencies  respo 
ble  for  ruling  on  these  price  claim- 
turn  them  down,  because  the  hip 
the  prices  are   (in  some  cases) 
higher  the  state  "severance"  taxes 
— taxes  on  oil  and  gas  taken  out  of 
ground.  Most  people  seem  to  agree  t 
this  is  the  eventual  fate  of  the  reguk 
price:  it  becomes  a  price  that  no  \ 
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k  1  has  any  incentive  to  undercut.  In 
f  end.  then,  prices  turn  out  to  be 
i|  ier  than   they   would   have  been 

out  regulation. 
'  earns  hile,  there  is  still  another  pro- 
{  n  of  the  new  act  that  seriously 
a  ,rbs  the  gas  industry.  This  is  the 
1  Bed   incremental-pricing  require- 
•i  I  which  is  a  plan  to  charge  large 
■rial  users  of  gas  more  than  do- 
ic  users.   A  few  years   ago,  of 
se.  this  seemed  like  a  good  idea, 
were  then  still  mesmerized  by  the 
of  Rome  and  the  "era  of  limits." 
after  the  inter-  and  intrastate  mar- 
were  unified,  a  "bubble"  of  one 
on  cubic  feet  of  excess  supply  was 
>vered  in  the  intrastate  market.  At 
point,  Energy  Secretary  Schlesin- 
tried  to  get  the  industrial  market 
I  SCHLESINCER  URGES  SHIFT  TO  GAS 

Was  the  surprising  New  York  Times 
fine  in  January  this  year.  But  the 
-vas  passed  by  this  time,  the  dam- 
was  done,  and  plans  go  ahead  to 
ge  industries  using  natural  gas  a 
er  price. 

ic  fear  is  that  many  industries  may 
idy  have  turned  to  oil — fed  up  as 
are  with  interrupted  gas  supplies, 
priority  if  it  is  short,  and  now  the 
at  of  higher  prices.  Rush  Moody,  a 
ier  FPC  commissioner,  spoke  be- 
the  Gas  Men's  Roundtable  of 
hington  in  November,  1978,  and 
laid:  "I  have  an  intuitive  feeling 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  tradi- 
al  natural-gas  industrial  market  has 
idy  disappeared  and  is  not  likely 
■■eturn  even  though  more  gas  has 
become  available."  He  attributed 
surplus  gas  "bubble"  to  a  fall-off 
lemand  resulting  from  this  "pres- 
against  the  industrial  gas  user," 
ing:  "Though  the  commission  is 
<;imes  accused  of  inconsistency,  I 
Id  have  to  say  the  one  consistent 
osophic  guidepost  which  has  re- 
ned  steady  through  changes  in  com- 
sion  personnel  over  the  past  eight 
rs  has  been  the  very  simple  notion 
boiler  fuel  consumption  of  natural 
is  inherently  immoral  and  must  to 
maximum  extent  of  the  commis- 
i's  abilities  be  eliminated." 
'he  result  of  this  policy  has  been  to 
:e  the  industrial  user  into  the  mar- 
for  imported  crude  oil.  Petroleum 
moved  from  21.9  percent  of  the  in- 
trial  market  in  1973  to  a  26.7  per- 
t  share  in  1977.  "How  ironic," 
odyr  concluded,  "that  a  government 


avowedly  dedicated  to  reducing  U.S. 
dependence  on  imported  fuels  is  en- 
gaged in  policies  which  have  had  as 
their  only  result  a  greater  U.S.  depen- 
dence on  imported  fuels." 

The  worst  effect  of  a  continued  shift 
of  industrial  users  away  from  natural 
gas,  however,  will  be  once  again  to 
force  domestic  consumers  to  pay  great- 
ly increased  prices  for  the  diminished 
quantities  of  pas  traveling  in  the  pipe- 
line. (At  present,  only  one-third  of  the 
natural  gas  consumed  is  put  to  domes- 
tic use.)  In  effect,  then,  households 
rather  than  industries  will  be  com- 
pelled to  amortize  the  enormous  cost  of 
pipeline  construction,  which,  inciden- 
tally, has  gone  up  from  $120,000  per 
mile  in  1965  to  $1.7  million  per  mile 
in  1977.  It  was  for  this  reason,  then, 
that  James  Schlesinger  recently  urged 
industries  to  go  on  burning  natural 
gas  in  their  boilers. 

IT  may  be  SEEN,  then,  that  the  gov- 
ernment involvement  in  natural- 
gas  pricing  has  been  a  disaster.  It 
is  particularly  discouraging  to  con- 
sider how  much  larger  the  natural-gas 
market  might  have  grown,  as  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  energy  needs,  if  the  rigid 
price  controls  of  the  1960s  had  not 
been  in  place,  resulting  frequently  in 
the  shunning  of  new  gas  customers. 
And  if  the  market  had  grown,  we 
would  now  be  that  much  less  depen- 
dent on  foreign  oil.  A  large  part  of  the 
problem,  it  is  now  apparent,  stems 
from  the  clamorous  activism  inherent 
in  the  word  policy.  Time  and  again,  in 
recent  years,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  United  States  must  adopt  an  "en- 
ergy policy."  Somebody  must  do  some- 
thing about  energy,  and  nobody  seems 
to  have  appreciated  that  for  years  and 
years  thousands  of  people  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  have  been  doing  some- 
thing, namely  delivering  oil  and  gas 
to  U.S.  consumers  at  the  lowest  price 
in  the  world.  But  small,  and  then 
larger,  interferences  in  the  market  re- 
sulted in  inequalities  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, which  in  turn  led  to  the  appeal 
that  government  should  do  even  more. 
A  Department  of  Energy  was  formed, 
thus  creating  jobs  for  a  lot  of  people 
who  had  been  crying  out  for  an  "en- 
ergy policy,"  and  these  policymakers 
will  be  almost  bound  to  introduce  fur- 
ther distortions  in  the  market.  Because 
of  their  high  salaries,  they  will  not  be 


content  to  do  nothing,  although  that 
would  probably  be  the  best  energy  pol- 
icy the  government  could  adopt. 

When  one  reads  the  protracted  leg- 
islative debate  on  natural-gas  pricing, 
it  becomes  apparent  thai  the  main  rea- 
son legislators  are  unable  to  do  any- 
thing useful  in  this  realm  is  that  they  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  do  not  have  enough  information 
at  their  disposal;  they  do  not  understand 
the  business  they  are  attempting  to 
regulate,  they  are  unable  to  act  quickly 
enough  in  response  to  movements  in 
the  market.  By  no  means  all  legislators 
are  to  blame.  Many  Representatives 
and  Senators — and  in  recent  years  this 
has  meant  almost  exactly  half  of  each 
body — instinctively  realize  their  short- 
comings, and  these  are  the  ones  who 
vote  to  deregulate.  Having  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  industry  in  ques- 
tion is  competitive,  they  are  then  pre- 
pared to  let  it  get  on  with  the  job. 

But  the  other  half,  the  dangerous 
half,  is  really  of  a  more  totalitarian 
cast  of  mind,  believing  in  their  hearts 
that  a  monopoly  indeed  is  a  good  thing: 
a  government  monopoly.  They  don't 
know  as  much  as  the  oiUand  gasmen, 
they  may  concede,  but  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  purer  motives  and  therefore 
deserve  to  prevail.  They  are  concerned 
about  consumers,  not  profits.  They 
have  good  intentions,  they  know,  and 
characteristically  they  find  it  very, 
very  hard  to  believe  that  good  inten- 
tions can  produce  anything  but  excel- 
lent results.  And  so  they  vote  them- 
selves the  power  to  interfere — just 
enough  to  keep  supply  and  demand  out 
of  whack. 

The  evidence  is  by  now  overwhelm- 
ing that  self-interested  producers  com- 
peting with  one  another  end  up  serving 
the  customer  far  more  handsomely 
than  idealistic  legislators  ever  can,  but 
unfortunately  it  has  been  difficult  to 
persuade  voters  of  the  truth  of  this  in 
recent  years — especially  voters  with  a 
college  education.  This  really  is  the 
"crisis  of  capitalism":  until  we  can 
perceive  that  the  independent  driller 
whose  goal  in  life  is  to  become  a  mil- 
lionaire works  to  our  advantage  more 
effectively  than  the  selfless  "consumer 
advocate"  in  Washington,  whose  true 
goal  surely  is  the  attainment  of  per- 
sonal power  (even  if  he  does  call  it 
"fairness"),  then  we  will  always  have 
an  energy  crisis  on  our  hands.  □ 
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TRAVEL  ~~ 
Extraordinary  South  Pacific  Travel.  Write  Good- 
Travel   Tours,    5332    College    Avenue,  Oakland, 

Calif.  94618.  

Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe  accommo- 
dations. Cheaper  than  staying  home!  TravLtips, 
16309.  Depot  B196,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
Europe  by  Car— New  York:  630  Fifth  Ave.  (212) 
581-3040.  Los  Angeles:  9000  Sunset  Blvd.  (213) 
272-0424.  Complete  information  car  rental,  pur- 

chase.  Also  Eurail/Youth  Pass.  

Southwest  safaris:  Bushflying — jecping — rafting — 
hiking.  Natural-history  expeditions  explore  remote 
southwestern  frontiers.  Geology/archaeology/bota- 
ny. Brochure:  P.O.  Box  945,  Dept-107,  Santa  Fe, 

N.  Mex.  87501.  

Virgin  Islands  sailing  cruises — crewed  yachts 
(2-12  guests),  Windjammers,  too!  Flyaway  Char- 
ters, P.O.  Box  2713H,  St.  Thomas.  U.S. V.I.  00801. 
Germany  isn't  just  Bavaria!  Detailed  guides  for 
Northern  Germany-Wcser  and  Moselle-Saar, 
where  it's  cheaper  and  friendlier.  Hundreds  of 
exciting  towns,  cathedrals,  castles.  Travel  tips. 
Writer  lived,  taught,  traveled  three  years  in  Ger- 
many. $5.95  each.  Both  only  $9.95.  Marc  Segal, 
1401  Windy  Meadow,  Piano,  Tex.  75023. 
$995  East  Coast  departure — I?  European  capitals 
— peak  season.  $3  for  details,  three-week  itinerary 
to  C.C.C.  P.O.  Box  847,  Thomasville,  N.C.  27360. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre!  Homesites, 
farming,    vacationing,    investment  opportunities! 

"Government  Land  Buyer's  Guide"  plus  nation- 
wide listing  $2.  Surplus  Lands,  Box  19107-HS, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

VACATIONS  ~ 
Montana  dude  ranch:  Uncrowded,  lots  of  activi- 
ties, great  family  vacation.  The  Hawlcy  Mtn. 
Ranch,    Box    4,    McLeod,    Mont.    59052.  (406) 

932-2723.  

Beat  inflation  with  Home  Exchange.  Delta  In- 
ternational.   P.O.   Box   201,   Carlsbad,    N.  Mex. 

88220.  

Linekin  Bay  sailing  resort.  Fleet  of  sail  boats, 
two-masted  schooner,  heated  pool,  tennis.  Write 
for  folder.  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine  04538. 
Palm  Desert,  California.  Beautiful  2-bedroom, 
2'/2  bath  condominium.  Private  tennis  club;  10 
courts;  pools;  30  days  to  year  lease.  Brochure 
available.  Schoneberger.  18200  Coastline.  Malibu. 
Calif.  90265. 

RESORTS 

High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club.  We're  a  coun- 
try inn  3,600  feet  closer  to  Heaven  than  the  sea. 
Spectacular  mtn.  scenery.  Private  18-hole  golf 
course.  8  tennis  courts.  (Special  golf  tennis  pack- 
age available.)  Skcet  &  Trap.  Stocked  lakes  (bass 
&  trout).  Swimming.  Boating.  Archery.  Stables. 
Hiking  &  jogging  trails.  Children's  activities.  Write 
or  phone:  (704)  743-2411.  High  Hampton  Inn,  140 
Hampton  Rd.,  Cashiers,  N.C.  28717. 

GOURMET  ~ 
Mexican  salad,  an  outstanding  meat  dish.  $1  to 
Rowe's.  12005  Northgate.  Huntsville.  Ala.  35810. 
Pasta  sauce  from  Abruz/i.  live  gent  an  <ns  old. 
plus  Fettuccine  alia  Primavera— both  for  $2.  Con- 
tinental Catering.  3232  Dupont  South,  Minneap- 

olis.  Minn.  55408.  

Beef  Stew,  a  family  favorite.  $2,  SASE:  Lifetime 
Collectibles,  P.O.  Box  66287,  Houston,  Tex.  77006. 


House  Dressing  from  Louisville  delicatessen.  $1, 
SASE:  Robert  Carter,  Horsefly  Hollow,  Lebanon 
Junction,  Ky.  40150. 

Lazy  Lady's  Lasagne.  $1.  SASE:  Cortina,  Box 
8670.  Detroit.  Mich.  48224. 

Kahlua  taste-alike  liqueur  recipe — easy,  delicious, 
inexpensive.  $2.  stamped  envelope:  Googol,  Box 
8132.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30306. 

My  mother's  prize-winning  cheesecake  recipe.  $1, 
stamped   envelope:    Googol,   Box   8132,  Atlanta, 

Ga.  30306. 

Sensational  dessert.  Easy  fruit  pudding.  SASE 
$1:    Goody's   Goodies,   Box   511,   Ardsley,  N.Y. 

10502.  

Five  gourmet  chicken  recipes  ...  low  cost!  Send 
$3;  Catherine  Publications,  Box  708,  Glens  Falls, 

N.Y.  12801.  

Garden  Gaspacho.  Icy  opener  for  summer  meals. 
Original  Spanish  soup  recipe.  Perfection!  Easy 
instructions    $2:    Annie's,    Box    31-H,  Mountain 

Center,  Calif.  92361.  

Bread  in  100  minutes!  Ten  recipes.  $2:  Sunshine 
#2.  Box  1013,  Springfield,  111.  62705. 

ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

Lost  art  revisited,  stained-glass  discount  supply. 
Catalogue,  $2.  Nervo  Distributors,  650  Univer- 
sity, Berkeley,  Calif.  94710.  Dept.  S. 
Stamp  out  gnomes,  clever  savings,  old  etchings, 
etc.  Unusual  rubber  stamp  catalogue  50c:  INKY- 
DINKS-H,  Ridge  Rd.,  RD-1,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 
12549. 


CALLIGRAPHY 
Words  into  art:  Hand-lettering  of  pjems,  mottoes, 
family  trees,  etc.  By  artist-calligrapher.  Samples: 
P.O.  Box  17H.  Pennsylvania  Furnace,  Pa.  16865. 
PENS 

Pens  for  writers,  artists,  calligraphers.  Fabulous 
collection.  Free  catalogue.  Sam  Flax,  Dept.  H,  111 
Eighth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10011. 

VIDEOTAPES 

Videotapes— Amos  &  Andy,  Star  Trek  TV  epi- 
sodes, Hollywood  features,  etc.  Free  catalogue. 
Sheik  Film  Store,  Dept.  I.  1823  Airline  Hwy., 
Metairie,  La.  70001.  (504)  833-9458. 

RECORDS  AND  TAPES 

Classical  Cassette  Club.  Highest  quality  at  com- 
petitive  prices.    Special   introductory   offer.  Box 

506HM.  Saddle  River.  N.J.  07458.  

Soundtrack,   original-cast    LP's.    Large   free  cat- 
alogue. Star  218,  Box  7.  Quarryville,  Pa.  17566. 
New  player-piano  rolls.  Free  QRS.  Klavier.  Play- 
rite  catalogues.   Duprec,   2940D26  Grace,  Costa 
Mesa.  Calif.  92626. 

STAMPS  ~ 
Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write:  Papyrus, 

927-H  15th  St..  Washington.  D.C.  20005.  

 EDUCATION  

College  Degree?  Why  not?  Ph.D..  Master,  Bach- 
elor. Independent  study.  Elysion  College  Box  909, 
San  Ysidro,  Calif.  92173. 

BOOKS  ~ 
Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent  selec- 
tion. Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can  too!  His- 
tory, fiction,  social  sciences,  literature,  miscella- 
neous subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing  of  20,000 
titles  &  prices.  Editions,  Desk  H,  Boiceville, 
N.Y.  12412. 

Total  life,  totalis  entiched!  Activate  "Happiness: 
Here  &  Now!" — beautiful  new  softcover,  137 
pages,  $4.95  (unconditionally  refundable).  Auto- 
graphed if  requested.  Free  information.  SASE. 
Edmund  Case,  Rt.  3,  Box  3351H.  Okeechobee, 
Fla.  33472. 

Publishers'  overstocks.  More  than  4,000  bargain 
books,  all  subjects.  Free  catalogue.  Hamilton, 
98-5.  Clapboard,  Danbury.  Conn.  06810. 
"Cha  sing  a  Child's  Behavior,"  a  step-by-step 
guide  to  happier  family  life  by  J.  Lackey,  pro- 
fessor of  child  psychology.  Send  $3.75  to  Honey- 
tree    Publications,    20779   Geronimo   Rd.,  Apple 

Valley,  Calif.  92307.  

Out  of  print  bookfinder.  Box  5842HA  High  Point, 
N.  C.  27262.  Send  wants. 


"Tax  Ache  Tion  with  Misrepresentation" — B 

cartoons   on   forty   pages.   Political  satire. 
Ache-Tion  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  881.  Santa  Paula,  CJ 
93060.    Telephone    (805)    647-8394.    $2.95  ';[ 
quantity  discount. 

SCHOOLS  h 
Unique   college    in   Mexico.    Full  undergrac 
graduate,    and    noncredit    programs    in  En 
Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social  studies.  "T 
petual  sunshine,  inexpensive  living.  Mexico's 
beautiful    town.    Free   color   catalogue.  Ins 
Allende,  Apdo  H,  San  Miguel  Allende.  G  -- 
juato.  Mexico.  * 


DELPH 

INDIVIDUAL  CURRICULUM    ENROLLMENT  ANY 

Hi-standard,  Gr  K-l  2  coed  boarding  school  on  1  300  a    |  1 
coascal  Oregon.  Comprehensive  academic  pgms.  using  1 
Hubbard's  >tudy  methods.  Proven  success  in  basics,  h 
ities,  sciences.  Summer.  9  &  12  mo.  pgms,  Non-discrim.  — 
Delphian  School  P6.  Sheridan  OR  97378  /  (503)  843    H  * 


ANAGRAM  AND  LOGOPHILIA  t\ 

Send  $1  lor  Carter  anagram  (or  antigram?).  g 

inal  anagrams  constructed.  Also  plot,  dialogi  . 

writes,  rhvmings.  etc.  Ask  Fitelkmen,  2255  — 
course,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10453. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Paper  \|( 

or  hardcovers.  250  copies  up.  Free  catalogs  M 

price  list,  Adams  Press.  Dept.  H,  30  W.  Was  ii 
ton.  Chicago,  111.  60602. 


Earn  money  writing.  Overlooked  market.  Fre 
tails!  McKinley,  Box  13298H,  Chesapeake, 
23325. 

Book    publishing — manuscripts,    inquiries  in 
All  subjects.  Free  "Authors'  Guide."  Write 
ranee  &  Company.  Dept.  DF,  Cricket  Tei 
Ardmore,  Pa.  19003. 

Wanted:  poems  for  anthology,  unpublished 
manuscripts.  Send  for  details.  Literati  Press,  I 
H.  P.O.  Box  153.  Freeport.  N.Y.  11520. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Speakers!  11,000  hilarious  jokes,  $10.  Co: 
catalogue  free.  Edmund  Orrin,  41171-H  C 
Place,  Madera,  Calif.  93637. 

"Dying  Shortens  Life."  Report  summarizes 
rent  research,  offers  practical  steps  to  post 
aging.  $7.50.  Omnigraphics,  Box  10232,  Hot 
Tex.  77206. 

Writing  lor  Money.  Free  Booklet.  Smith,  11 
Elm  Ave..  Placerville,  Calif.  95667. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Manuscripts  edited,  revised,  typed  professiot 
Sally  R.  Hayashi,  5342  N.  Winthrop,  Chii 
III.  60640. 

Research,  writing,  editing — professional,  sch 
ly,  literary.  Original  work — expert,  confidei 
prompt.  Research  Unlimited,  Box  3000,  Da 
Wash.  99328.  Telephone:  (509)  382-2545. 

Writing,  rewriting,  research,  editing.  All  sub. 
Professional.   Confidential.   Superior  facilitie 

the    nation's    capital!    Writers  Unlimited. 
#4391,  Washington,  D.C.  20012.  (202)  723-1 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  aut 
Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful  books.  All  sut 
invited.    Send    for    fact-filled    booklet  and 
manuscript  report,  Carlton  Press,  Dept.  HZF 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10011. 

Close  sentence  and  paragraph  polishing  of 
nonfiction  rough  copy.  Kenneth  Edwards,  P 
242  Wayne  Dr.  #2-B,  Richmond.  Ky.  40475. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  distrib 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press 
W.  34th  St.,  New  York  10001. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Loans  by  mail  to  executives  and  professic 
Up  to  $25,000.  Private,  convenient,  no  interv 
Write  W.  L.  Martin,  Postal  Executive  Fina 
Services,  Inc.,  Dept.  0536,  14201  E.  4th  . 
P.O.  Box  39F,  Denver,  Colo.  80239. 
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100,000  Americans 
have  nerves  that 
can't  communicate 
with  their  muscles. 


BUSINESS  INFORMATION 

h    managers    needed.    Six-figure  earnings. 

SASE  appreciated.  Consumers  Discount 
2747  Del  Medio  Court,  #209-H,  Mountain 
Calif.  94040.  

hundreds  weekly  stuffing/mailing  envelopes! 

stamped,  addressed  envelope.  +  25f:  ASHCO. 

I394-K.6,  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.  78408.  

luvury    car    without    cost!    Free  details. 

SX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614.  (419) 

.57.  

tome!  Earn  big  money  addressing  envelopes. 

ne   offer    I5f.   Lindco,   3636-hrp  Peterson, 

go  60659. 

-tising  business* — You  own  it!  $400  first  week 
jney  back.  Write:  Action  Ad  Clock,  Room 
17-IE.  1512  Jarvis,  Chicago,  111.  60626. 
sled  in  owning  a  franchise? — business  of 
own,  or  full-  or  part-time  money-making  op- 
iities°  Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
■ree  five-month  subscription  to  Saleman's 
rtunity  magazine.  Dept.  237,  6  N.  Michigan, 
go.  111.  60602. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Ivtide     English     newspapers,    65  countries! 
ler:    five    countries— S2.98.    Free  brochure, 
newspapers.  Box  DE-75,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
ind  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM41,  RD 

..\  409,  Coopcrsbutg.  Pa.  18036.  

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 

— adventure  overseas.  Information  $2.  Em- 
tent.  Box  324.  Ontario,  Calif.  91761. 

Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  American,  foreign 
I  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-3,  Box  2049,  Port  An- 

Wash.  98362. 
■  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter!  Colo- 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming!  Current  open- 
-all  occupations!  Free  details:  Intermounlain- 
■506  Birch,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001. 
iteer  Peace  Corps/VTSTA.  Challenge,  growth, 
/ed  sense  of  purpose.  That's  what  you'll  ex- 
Sfice  as  a  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  volunteer, 
cts  in  U.S.,  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
'acific  for  one-  and  two-year  commitments, 
expenses  paid:  singles  and  couples.  Informa- 
Linda  Friedman,  Peace  Coips/VISTA.  P-4, 
lington,  D.C.,  20525.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
am. 

alia — New    Zealand   want    \ou!  ?ti.ui.t.i  jobs! 

transportation!  Listings,  $2.  AUSTCO,  Box 

H.  La  Puente,  Calif.  91746.  

seas  jobs — now  hiring!  All  occupations.  Big 

Transportation.  Computerized  reports — $2: 
NSWORLD,  Box  90802-H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ng  your  resume,  proven  secrets,  guaranteed 
ts,  S3.  Pannell  Publications,  14B3  Sunset  Dr., 
dan,  Ark.  72150. 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  

Work  in  Japan!  No  experience,  degree,  or  Jap- 
anese required.  Teach  English  conversation.  Send 
long,  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  de- 
tails. Japan-5,   P.O.   Box   336,   Centralia,  Wash. 


Oterscas  jobs,  summei  jobs,  scholarships,  loans, 
educational  opportunities.  Complete  source  list. 
Send  $1:  Scientific  Research  Institute,  509  Con- 
nie. Manchester,  Mo.  63011. 

Overseas  opportunities  .  .  .  S15.O0O-550.0CO-r.  Free 
information!  Employment  International,  Box  29217- 

HS.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  ~ 
J-E-E-P-S  .  .  .  !  $59.30!  .  .  .  Cars  .  .  .  !  $33.50!  .  .  . 
450,000  items!  Government  surplus!  Most  com- 
prehensive directory  available  tells  how,  where  to 
buy!  Your  area!  $2!  Moncyback  guarantee!  DP/ 
R6.  Surplus  Disposal,  Box  99249,  San  Francisco, 

Caiif.  94109.  

UNIQUE  T-SHIRTS 


Cover  up  with  Sherlock  Holmes 


 l  M  SI  \L  GIFTS  

Singing  telegrams  for  all  occasions.  In-person 
deliveries  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Mil- 
waukee. Telephone  deliveries  anywhere!  Call 
Tele-Tune  (800)  323-1400.  In  Illinois  (312)  831- 
2000.  Major  credit  cards  accepted. 

GAMES 

Paranoid.  A  card  game  designed  to  help  you  un- 
derstand the  government,  corporations,  etc.  Send 
$4  to   Kangam,    P.O.    Box   3354,   Kansas  City, 

Kans.  66103.  

MEDITATION 
Free  transcendental  meditation  secrets!  (2  stamps 
please).  Box  :3H.  Kent,  Ohio  44240. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


SNORING  PROBLEM? 


Eliminate  problem  snoring  by  the  scientifically 
recognized  technique  ot  behavior  modification  Better 
than  96  percent  of  all  sufferers  can  be  helped  by  this 
patented  method  For  free  information  write  CR0SSLEY' 
ELECTRICAL  6600  Elm  Creek  Or  #152  Austin  Tx  78744 


Myasthenia  Gravis. 

It's  a  deadly  neuromuscular  dis- 
ease that  "cuts  the  lines"  be- 
tween otherwise  normal  nerves 
and  muscles.  It  can  strike  any 
one  of  us  at  any  time. .. with  abaf- 
fling  array  of  symptoms  that 
range  from  fatigue  and  droop- 
ing eyelids  to  loss  of  balance, 
slurred  speech,  and  difficulty  in 
walking,  swallowing,  chewing, 
and  breathing. 

There  is  no  known  prevention  or 
cure.  And  until  recently,  MG 
brought  death  to  85%  of  its 
victims. 

Today  there  is  hope.  As  a  re- 
sult of  research  stimulated  and 
financed  by  the  Myasthenia 
Gravis  Foundation,  improved 
diagnostic  and  treatment  tech- 
niques enable  many  of  those 
afflicted  to  survive. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Through  its  on-going  re- 
search programs,  the  Myas- 
thenia Gravis  Foundation  hopes 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  those 
who  contract  this  deadly  illness 
and  find  a  cure. 

We've  come  this  far  through  the 
generous  support  of  thousands 
of  contributors.  Won't  you  help 
us  take  the  next  step. 


"There  is  no  permanent  cure  for 
Myasthenia  Gravis.  No  prevention. 
Let's  find  one."      TONY  RANDALL 

National  Campaign  Chairman 


15  East  26th  Street,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10010 
Tel.:  (212)  889-8157 
Chapters  in  53  cities 
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ilution  to  the  May  Puzzle 
Jtes  for  "Free  Association" 

:ross:  11.  Ideal;  13.  reel,  two  meanings;  15.  Z(orb)A;  20.  reversal  of  cal(l)l;  26. 
>m-b.-S;  29.  Rasputin,  anagram;  30.  true,  two  meanings;  31.  (r)  elapse;  32.  piety,  ana- 
am.  Doivn:  1.  aye.  homonym;  2  folk-rock;  3.  lured,  anagram;  4.  whiz  (bang)  ;  5.  erroL, 
versal;  6.  roe,  homonym;  7.  icebound,  anagram:  8.  piccolo,  hidden;  9.  ma  (cad  lam; 
I  klan.  hidden;  12.  unload,  anagram;  14.  hop-1;  16.  Fla.-IRS;  17.  triton,  anagram;  18. 
nmerer,  anagram;  19.  (C)  ody's-sey  ( reversal)  ;  21.  N.A.-palm;  22.  hostel,  homonym; 
..  Bow   (t)ie;  24.  rare,  hidden;  25.  nip(reversal) -p(each)y ;  27.  Hi(s)-lo(t);  28. 

Kits. 


PUZZLE 


LIGHT  SWITCHES 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 


This  month's  instructions: 

A  simple  adjustment  must  be  made  to  each  clue  answer 
before  it  becomes  a  "light"  (i.e..  entry  in  the  diagram).  To 
be  more  specific,  you  should  exercise  your  18D  5A  on  each 
clue  answer. 

Clue  answers  include  four  proper  names,  one  of  them 
a  trade  name,  and  a  mild  coinage  (26D).  Lights  include 
four  proper  names:  two  geographical,  two  given.  As  always, 
mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  107. 


(LUIS 


ACROSS 


L.  More  than  one  hearing  trio  also  missing  endings  (6) 

5.  Marijuana  and  one  running  drug  (6) 

10.  You  and  I  skirting  nurse's  large  pots  (4) 

12.  Originated  from  small  role,  nothing  less  (4) 

13.  Sacrilegiously    sanctified    about    ten,    in    acts  making 
Gods  ...  (12) 

15.  .  .  .  give  abundantly  for  every  other  character  in  Crea- 
tion (4) 

17.  Necessities  for  auto  exhausts  (5) 

20.  Conservative  address  (or  a  shed)  (4) 

22.  Makes  true  and  false  in  sale  (6) 

23.  Lyric  is  excellent  as  finish  to  "Love  in  the  Afternoon" 
(4) 

25.  Sign  of  the  winner's  unfinished  change  of  direction  (3) 

27.  Electron  tubes  died,  so  change  (6) 

29.  Lassie  confused  about  right  in  harems  (7) 

32.  In  France,  small  change  comes  about,  left  alone  on 

stage  (5) 

33.  Inn  for  a  traveler  to  run  into  a  prosecutor  (6) 
35.  Scottish  highlander  lass ' embraces  English  (4) 
37.  Lawman  sounds  combative  (7) 

39.  Girl  I'd  seen  in  dishabille  (6) 

40.  Bird  seen  in  Inverness  (4) 

41.  Took  course  in  continuous  education  (4) 

42.  Pass  resorts!  (4) 

43.  Quick  diet  (4) 


DOWN 


L  Artiste  is  confused  by  English  essay  (8) 

2.  Lamented  school  in  money-losing  situation  (4) 

3.  It's  on  the  end  of  a  digit:  zero,  and  the  answer  inside 
(4) 


CONTEST  RLT.ES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Light  Switches, 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 
Entries  must  be  received  by  June  13.  Senders  of  the  first  three  cor- 
rect  solutions  opened   will   receive  a   one-year  subscription  to 
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4.  They  take  in  sound  of  small  harps  (5) 

5.  Lament  from  anyone  in  love?  Just  the  opposite!  (4) 

6.  "Li'l  bit"  brought  up  in  quiet  southern  dialect  (6) 

7.  New  New  York  ballplayer  ...  could  be  Titan  (5) 

8.  Some  organized  workers  name  heir  (4) 

9.  Basketball  team  yields  (4) 

11.  Holy  piece  of  land  in  Midwestern  state  (6) 
14.  Went  in  line  and  became  a  candidate  (5) 
16.  Male  simply  confined  in  bed  for  ailment  (9) 

18.  Adores  manifestation  of  reserve  (7) 

19.  One's  foolish  ages  (4) 

21.  Rake  in  $1,000  for  roulette  bet?  Quite  the  reverse!  (5) 
24.  Component  of  green  is  less  in  maroons  (7) 
26.  Lay  down  new  explosives  to  come  through,  your  emi 
nence  (6) 

28.  Sulfur  and  petroleum  pollutant  (4) 

30.  Heartless  Zelda.  potential  saint,  astonishes  (5) 

31.  Ace  Latin  master's  handout  (4) 

33.  David's  dropping  six  relatives  (4) 

34.  Married  to  help  virgin  (4) 

35.  Bombast  is  interrupted  by  quiet  breaks  (4) 

36.  King  Albert's  initial  manuscript  makes  compact  (4) 
38.  Letter  from  Greek  resident  in  Lake  Tahoe  (3) 


Harpers.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  July  issue.  Winners 
names  will  be  printed  in  the  August  issue.  Winners  of  the  Apri 
puzzle,  "April  Fool."  are  John  S.  Duff,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Edwarc 
N.  Logan,  Luray,  Virginia;  and  Kathy  Haggstrom,  Anchorage 
Alaska. 


IBM  Reports 

Another  first  from  IBM. 
Another  way  to  do  more  for  less. 


This  tiny  electronic  chip  is  a  technological 
breakthrough  in  IBM  computers. 

A  product  of  our  laboratories,  it  can  hold 
more  than  64,000  pieces  of  information.  That's 
32  times  more  than  previous  IBM  chips.  And 
almost  as  much  information  as  you  could  put 
in  the  entire  memory  of  our  early  room-sized 
computers. 

A  handful  of  these  chips  could  store  all  the 
works  of  Shakespeare. 

In  October,  IBM  became  the  first  company 
to  announce  new  computer  systems  to  use 
such  advanced,  high-density  chips.  We're 
proud  of  that.  Because  being  innovative 


means  finding  ways  to  put  the  products  of  our 
laboratories  into  products  for  people. 

What's  really  significant  about  these  amaz- 
ing chips  is  that  they  can  do  a  lot  more  for  a  lot 
lower  cost. 

For  example,  main  memory  prices  for  our 
new  systems  are  about  l/6th  the  price  of 
memories  in  our  most  powerful  computers 
when  they  were  introduced  just  two  years  ago. 

In  inflationary  times  like  these,  it's  impor- 
tant to  find  ways  to  do  more  for  less.  We're 
working  hard  at  it.  So  are  our  competitors. 

That's  why  it's  a  constant  challenge  to  make 
our  products  the  best. 


Helping  put  information  to  work  for  people 


ANNOUNCING 
0  PONTIAC  PHOENIX! 


J 


When  Pontiac  introduces  front-wheel  drive,  we  do 
it  right.  With  the  kind  of  traction  and  pulling  power 
through  corners  that  you  expect.  And  the  kind  of 
five-passenger  roominess  that  may  surprise  you. 
NEW  FLAIR!  You  get  Pontiac's  kind  of  styling  flair. 
Distinctive  new  Phoenix 
Coupe  and  5-door 
Phoenix  Hatchback.  And 

this  exclusive  new  instru-      m  ^^^"^^^ 
ment  panel  design.  1    —  (  d  ' 

NEW  FUN!  You  get  Pontiac's  - 
kind  of  driving  fun.  New 
rack  and  pinion  steering. 
4-cylinder  acceleration  as 
peppy  as  last  year's 


model  withV-6*  And  available  V-6  response  as  g< 
as  last  year's  model  with  5.0  litre  V-8*  Phoenix 
is  equipped  with  GAA-built  engines  produced  b) 
various  divisions.  See  your  dealer  for  details. 
NEW  FUNCTION!  You  get  Pontiac's  kind  of  Igstii 
quality.  New  MacPhen 
strut  front  suspension 
with  long-life  shocks.  / 
some  of  the  most  exte 
~  W      sive  corrosion  protecti< 

f      in  Phoenix  history. 

The  all  new  Phoem 
That's  starting  the  ' 
Pontiac  ^^^^ 

style!    mm  y  ; 

*AII  with  automatic  transmiss 


ADVANCED  ENGINEERING  FOR  BETTER  GAS  MILEAGE. 

us  efficiency  features  include:  new  design  for  low  aero-  Remember:  Compare  the  estimated  AAPG  with  that  of  other  car 

:  drag.  Standard  engine  cross-flow  cylinder  heads.  Low  Your  mileage  may  vary  depending  on  speed,  trip  I 

)ke  calipers.  And  much  more,  contributing  to  better  gas  length  and  weather.  And  your  actual  highway  mile-  QM 

than  last  yeur.  EPA  estimated  at  (24)  MPG  and  a  high-  age  will  probably  be  less  than  the  highway  estimate. 


jte  of  37  with  2.5  litre  4-cyl.  engine  with  manual  trans. 


be  slightly  lower  in  California. 


A  NEW  FRONT-WHEEL- DRIVE  CAR, 
PONTIAC  STYLE. 


